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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  II. 


The  aim  whicli  the  Authors  have  set  before  themselves  in 
treating  of  the  Metals  and  their  Compounds  is  the  same  as 
that  which  they  proposed  in  the  discussion  of  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements.  Owing,  however,  to  the  large  number  of  the  Metals 
and  their  Salts,  the  description  of  these  latter  could  not,  within 
practicable  limits,  be  made  so  complete  as  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  the  Non-Metallic  Compounds.  Hence  the  Authors,  whilst 
giving  the  characteristic  properties  of  each  metal,  have  been 
obliged  to  restrict  their  notice  to  those  compounds  which 
-  possess  the  greatest  interest  either  of  a  theoretical  or  practical 
kind. 

Due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  more  important  techuicul 
processes  connected  with  Metallurgy,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  assist  the  description  of  such  processes  by  Drawings  of 
the  most  modem  forms  of  apparatus  and  plant. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  the  Authors  woidd  refer  to  the 
Chapter  on  the  Soda  and  Glass  Manufactures  in  Part  I.,  aud 
to  the  Metalluigy  of  Iron  in  Part  II. 
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VOLUME  IL  —  PART  IT. 


METALS  OF  THE   IRON   GROUP. 

Manganese.  Cobalt. 

Iron.  Nickel. 

312  The  monoxides  of  these  metals  are  basic  oxides,  whose 
enlphates  form  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali 
Tnetals,  and  these  are  isomorphous  with  the  double  sulphates  of 
the  magnesium  group.  The  metals  of  this  group  are  also  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  foregoing  group,  inasmuch  as  manga- 
nese and  iron  form  sesquioxides,  which  act  as  feebly  basic  oxides, 
whilst  their  sulphates  form  alums  with  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkali  metals.  The  sesquioxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  on  the 
other  band,  act  as  peroxides.  In  addition  to  these,  certain  acid- 
forming  oxides,  or  their  corresponding  acids,  are  also  formed  by 
the  metals  of  this  group. 

MANGANESE,    Mn.  =   548. 

313  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  manganese  dioxide,  or  pyro- 
lusite,  was  known  in  early  times,  but  for  a  long  period  this 
compound  was  confounded  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  this 
fact  explains  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  loadstone  was  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
or  attracting  the  impurities  or  colouring  matters  out  of  the 
glass.  He  distinguished  moreover  several  kinds  of  magnes  ; 
one  of  these,  which  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  does  net  attract 
iron :   *'  magnes  qui  niger  est  et  feminei   sexus,    ideoque  sine 
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4  METALS  OF  THE  IliON  GROUP. 

furnace.  A  green  slag  termed  "  green  flux  "  is  obtained  in  thia 
operation,  together  with  metallic  manganese,  and  tliia  flux  serves 
for  a  fresh  operation.  Seven  parts  of  this  flux  are  mixed  with 
ten  parts  of  the  best  manganese  dioxide,  one  part  of  lampblack, 
and  some  oil.  The  mass  is  brought  into  a  similar  cmcible; 
covered  with  a  thiuk  piece  of  woed,  and  the  cover  luted  down, 
a  small  opening  being  left  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  which  arft' 
evolved.  It  is  first  heated  gently  and  then  ignited  at  a  white- 
heat  for  several  hours.  In  this  way  four  parts  of  impure  maoga^ 
neae  metal  are  obtained,  which  ia  found  to  be  covered  with 
ffrey  slag  which  may  be  employed  for  further  melting  operationa, 
especially  if  some  of  the  first  flux  be  added, 

This  impure  manganese,  tenned  cast-raanganese,  contains  a 
variety  of  impurities.  A  specimen  of  pyrolusite  containing 
SO'f)  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  3'5  per  cent,  of  iron  gave  a 


reguluf 


I  the  following  composition  :— 

Manganese 96-90 

Iron 1 0.'i 

Aluminium  ...,,.       0*10 


Calcium  .  . 
Phosphorus  . 
Sulphur  .  . 
Silicon  .  . 
Carbon     .     , 


0  05 
005 
OOo 
0'8.5 
0-9.T 


100-00 

After  fusion  with  half  its  weight  of  manganese  carbonate  the 
above  regulus  yielded  a  product  possessing  the  following  com- 
poaition : — 

Manganese 99'910 

Iron 0-050 

Silicon 0-015 

Carbon 0025 

100-000 

Jordan  ^  describes  a  method  of  preparing  metallic  manganese 
on  a  large  scale  by  treating  manganese  ores  in  a  blast  furnace. 
The  metal  obtained  is  cast-manganese,  containing  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  six  per  cent,  of  carbon,  eight  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  traces  of  silicon,  sulpliur,  and  phosphorus. 

I   Cwnptrt  lltudui,  ll<xvi.  1^74. 


MANGANESE  AND  OXYGEN. 


Another  process  of  preparing  the  metal,  proposed  by  Brunner/ 
consists  in  igniting  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  chloride  of  man- 
ganese with  metallic  sodium.  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  chloride 
according  to  the  process  described  by  Bunsen.* 

Properties.  Pure  manganese,  obtained  by  the  reduction  process, 
is  a  grey  or  reddish-white  metal,  having  the  colour  and  appear- 
ance of  cast-iron.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  80,  and  oxidises  so  easily  in  the  air  that  it 
must  be  kept  under  rock-oil  or  in  well-sealed  vessels.  Cast- 
manganese  containing  iron  is  however  unalterable  in  the  air. 
Manganese  is  extremely  soluble  in  all  dilute  acids,  and  de- 
composes in  warm  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  melts 
at  a  white  heat. 

Alloys  of  Manganese. 

The  jdloys  of  manganese  and  copper  closely  resemble  those  of 
tin  and  copper.*  Those  which  contain  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent  of  manganese  are  malleable,  but  those  in  which  a  higher 
percentage  of  manganese  is  present  become  grey  and  brittle. 
Alloys  of  manganese,  copper,  and  zinc  closely  resemble  German 
silver,  and  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  this  substance.*  They 
are  obtained  by  melting  mixtures  of  the  oxides  with  carbon. 

MANGANESE  AND   OXYGEN. 

.  315  Manganese    forms    a   series    of   oxides,   of  which   the 
following  are  the  best  defined : — 

Manganese  monoxide,  MnO. 
Red  manganese  oxide,  Mn304. 
Manganese  sesquioxide,  Mn^Oy 
Manganese  dioxide  or  peroxide,  MnOo. 
Manganese  heptoxide,  MugOy. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  powerful  basic  oxide  ;  the  last  is  an 
acid-forming  oxide,  yielding  permanganic  acid,  HMnO^,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  water.  The  three  intermediate  oxides 
are  feebly  basic,  and  amongst  these  the  peroxide  also  acts  as  a 
weak  acid.  In  addition  to  these,  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
salts  of  manganic  acid,  HgMnO^,  but  the  acid  itself,  as  well  as 
the  oxide  corresponding  to  it,  has  not  been  isolated. 


»  Pogg.  Ann,  ci  264.  '  Ibid,  xci.  619. 

'  Valfiidenne«,  C<nnpt.  JRemf.  Ixx.  607.  *  AUeii,  CJi^m,  NuSf  xxii.  194. 
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MANGANOUS    COMPOUNDS. 

316  Mnnganous  Oxide,  or  Manganese  Monoxide,  MdO,  is  best 
prepared  by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
an)i;(lroii!)  nianganese  cliloride  and  sodium  carbonate,  to  which 
AOtue  eal-aiiiinotiiac  lias  been  added,  and  lixiviating  tlie  fused 
mass  with  waler.'  It  is  also  obtained  when  a  higher  oxide  or 
the  carbonate  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Manganous 
oxidtt  is  a  greyish-green  powder,  wliich  fuses  at  a  white-heat 
without  loss  of  oxygen.  It  Iiaa  a  specific  gravity  of  5fl9. 
Wheu  the  powdered  oxide  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  Hcid, 
it  is  obtDined  crystallised  in  transparent  regular  octohedron3  of 
nn  emerald -green  colour  and  an  adamantine  lustre.* 

Manganous  Hydrate,  Mn(OH)j,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate when  caustic  alkali  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a 
manganese  salt.  As  it  oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air,  assuming  a 
brown  colour,  it  must  be  precipitated  in  an  atmosphere  fie© 
from  oxygen,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  jKiwder  thus  obtained  is  frequently  pyro- 
phoric,  and  when  touched  wilh  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  it 
begins  to  glow  at  tlie  point  of  contact,  the  oxidation  proceeding 
rapidly  throughout  the  mass. 

Manganous  Chloride,  MnCl^,  is  formed  when  the  metal  ia 
burnt  in  chlorine  gas.  or  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  over 
heated  mangauous  carbonate.  I'repared  in  this  way  manganese 
chloride  is  a  pale  rose-colouretl  mass,  having  a  lamino-crystalline 
structure.  ^Vhen  heated  to  redness  it  fuses  to  an  oily  liquid, 
and  decomposes  in  moist  air  with  formition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  oxides  of  manganese.  Manganese  chloride  ia 
obtained  in  solution  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  any  of  the 
oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  residues 
from  the  preparation  of  chlorine  by  means  of  pyrolusite 
and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  utilised.  These  are  always 
coloured  yellow,  from  the  presence  of  ferric  chloride,  and 
contain  an  excess  of  acid.  They  must  be  evaporated  to  drive 
off  the  acid,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
solution  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate.     The  precipitate. 
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v^hich  consists  of  manganese  carbonate  and  ferric  hydrate,  is 
then  well  washed  with  hot  water  and  boiled  with  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated as  ferric  oxide,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the 
precipitation  of  the  iron  is  complete,  a  small  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  filtered  off  and  a  drop  or  two  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  added ;  if  free  from  iron  only  a  white  precipitate  will 
be  formed ;  if,  however,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish  colour,  iron 
is  still  contained  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  requires  to  be  boiled 
for  a  longer  time  with  manganese  carbonate.  The  filtrate  may 
contain  copper,  barium,  and  calcium.  The  first  of  these  metals 
is  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  liquid.  If  the  latter  two  metals  are  present  the 
manganese  is  best  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the 
precipitate  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  then  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation,  the  concentrated  solution 
deposits  between  15"  and  20''  light  pink-coloured  monoclinic 
crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride  MnClg  4-  4H2O.  According  to 
Ukrignac  ^  crystals  are  sometime  obtained  of  the  same  composi- 
tion at  a  lower  temperature ;  these  also  belong  to  the  monoclinic 
system  but  are  of  a  different  form,  being  isomorphous  with  those 
of  hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeClg  +  4HoO.  The  crystals  lose 
two  molecules  of  water  when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid 
(Graham),  and  when  heated  they  fuse  at  87°*5  to  a  clear  liquid. 
One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolves  according  to  Brandes : 

At  10«  81**  62'*5 

MnCl2  +  4H20        150  270  625  parts. 

The  solubility  does  not  increase  above  62°*5,  the  concentrated 
pink  solution  is  syrupy,  and  the  solution  boils  at  106°.  This 
salt  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a  green  colour,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  bums  on  ignition  with  a  red  flame.  Manganese 
chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali 
metals. 

Manganous  Bromide,  MnBrg,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
powdered  metal  in  bromine  vapour,  and  when  the  compound  is 
fused  it  is  obtained  as  a  pale-red  mass.  When  the  carbonate  is 
dissolved  in  hydrobromic  acid  the  hydrated  bromide,  MnBrj  4- 
4H2O,  is  obtained,  and  this  has  been  found  by  Marignac  to  be 
isomorphous  with  the  ordinary  form  of  the  chloride. 

Manganous  Iodide,    Mnig  4-  4H2O,    is    obtained    crystallised 

1  Comptes  Hendtu,  xlv.  650. 
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iu  colourless  deliquescent  needles,  which  become  coloured 
brown  on  exposure  to  air.  By  careful  drying  the  compound 
may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  as  a  white  crystalline 
mass  which  can  be  fused  in  absence  of  air  and  oxidises  on 
exposure  to  the  atmospliere  with  evolution  of  iodine  vapours?. 

Maiiganous  Fhioride,  MnFg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  compound  being  deposited 
on  evaporation  in  distinct  amethyst-coloured  crystals,  which  are 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolve  in  water  containing  free 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

317  Mavgaru^us  Sulphate,  MnSO^,  is  best  prepared  by  mixing 
commercial  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  a  paste  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  to  strong  redness 
wlien  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  sulphate  is  destroyed.     The 
filtrate  obtained  after  lixiviating  the  residue  is  then  heated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  manganous  carbonate  in  oi-der  to  precipitate 
the  last  traces  of  iroiL     If  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  below  6°  rhombic 
crystals,  having  the  composition  MnSO^  +  THgO,  are  deposited, 
and  these  are  isomorphous   with  ferrous   sulphate.      Between 
7**   and    20°,  crystals    are  deposited  having  the  composition 
MuSO^  -f  oHgO,  and  these  are  isomorphous  with  copper  sulphate 
(Mitscherlich,  Kegnault).      At  a  temperature  of  from  20°  to  30* 
transparent  rose-coloured  quadratic  crystals  or  large  colourless 
prisms,  having  the  composition  MnS04H-4H20,  are  deposited, 
which  possess  a  specific  gravity  of  2092  (Kopp) ;  at  the  same 
time   a  crystalline   crust  of    a    salt   having  the    composition 
MnS04  +  3H20  is  formed.      When  these  hydrates  are   heated 
to  200^  or  when  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  the 
anhydrous  salt,  MnSO^,  is  deposited  as  a  reddish-yellow  powder 
(Graham),  which  becomes  colourless  at  a  higher  temperature.    It 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  31,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  bright 
red-heat,  leaving  a  residue   of  red  oxide  of  manganese.     A 
solution  saturated  at  6°  contains  36  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous 
salt,  and  boils  at  102^     The  salt  containing  four  molecules  of 
water  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  and  when  its 
concentrated  solution  is  heated,  a  crystalline  crust  separates  out, 
and  this  on  cooling  again  dissolves.     This  peculiarity  depends 
u]>on  the  formation  of  the  different  hydrated  salts.     According 
to  Brandes  100  parts  of  water  dissolve : 


^\t 
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Mangauous  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  this 
liquid  removing  a  portion  of  tlie  water  from  the  hydrates. 
Finely  crystalline  double  sulphates  are  formed  when  manganous 
sulphate  and  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  crystallised 
together,  and  these  are  isoinorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts 
formed  by  magnesium  and  by  copper. 

Manganous  Alv minium  Sulphate,  MnSO^  + .4)2(80^)3-1-  24H2O. 
This  substance  occurs  as  the  mineral  apjohnite  found  in  Algoa 
Bay  in  South  Africa.^ 

Manganous  Dithionatc,  MnSgOg  -f  SHgO.  This  salt  is  of  interest 
inasmuch  as  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  dithionic  acid 
(Vol.  I.  page  350).  It  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
through  water  in  which  finely-divided  manganese  dioxide  is 
suspended.  The  solution  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
manganese  sulphate,  and  for  this  reason  baryta  water  is  added 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Manganese  dithionate  is 
depasited  in  easily  soluble  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Manganous  Nit7'aie,  Mn(N03)2  +  6H2O,  crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty in  white  deliquescent  needles  which  readily  dissolve  in 
ulcohoL  The  salt  melts  on  heating,  and  the  liquid  boils  at 
129°'5,  at  which  temperature  a  black  deposit  of  manganese 
oxide  is  formed.  • 

318  Mangayious  Phosphates.  These  salts  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Heintz,^  Debray,^  Bodeeker,*  and  Erlenmeyer.^  The 
normal  manganous  ortliophosphate,  MngfPO^^g  +  7H2O,  is  a  white 
imperfectly  cr}*stalline  precipitate  The  monohydrogen  salt* 
HMnPO^  +  SH^O,  forms  small  prismatic  rose-coloured  rhombic 
cr}stals  slightly  soluble  in  water, and  the  dihydrogen  phosphate, 
H4Mn(rO J.,  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in  red  four-sided  prisms  whicli 
deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  decomposing  into  free  plios- 
jihoric  acid  and  the  preceding  salt. 

Manganmis  Arsenate,  When  arsenic  acid  is  saturated  with 
manganese  carbonate,  a  difficultly  soluble  salt  having  the  com- 
position HMnAjsO^  is  formed.  This  dissolves  readily  in  arsenic 
acid  with  formation  of  the  salt  H^Mn(AsOj2,  which  latter 
crystallises  in  rectangular  plates. 

Manganous  Silicates  frequently  occur  as  isomorphous  con- 
stituents of  many  minerals.  Some  naturally  occurring  man- 
ganese silicates  are  known.  Thus,  for  instance,  rhodonite,  MnSiO^, 

'  rhil.  Mag.  xii.  103.  -  Poqq.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  4.10 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phann.  Ixix.  20S.  *  Ann,  Chini.  Vhijs.  [:i],  Ixi.  4:3:5. 

•  \aM^9^  Ann.  cxf.  101. 
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occurs  in  light  tirownish-red  transparent  triclinic  crystals,  nnd 
t«phroit«,  Mn^SiO,,  crjstallises  in  the  qnadratic  system  in  rose- 
n-d,  brown,  or  grey  masses,  and  usually  occms  together  with 
rhodontle. 

Manganout  Carbonaie,  MnCOg,  forms  an  isomorphoos  coa- 
Btiluent  of  chalybite  and  dolomite,  and  also  occurs  in  the  pure 
ttatd  in  the  rose-red  crystals  of  manganese  spar  or  rhodochrtv 
rite.  All  these  minerals  crystallise,  like  calc-spar,  in  rhom- 
bulicdronB,  )iut  manganocalcite,  (MuCaMg)COj,  is  isomorphom 
with  nrra^nite. 

Tins  hydrated  manganese  carbonate  is  obtained  as  a  vliita 
jirecipitute  by  mixing  a  solntion  of  the  chloride  or  sulpbate  of 
manganese  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  moist  state  it  soon 
becomes  brown  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  dissolves  in 
8,000  parts  of  pure  water,  and  readily  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid. 

319  Maiu/aHtse  and  Cyanogen.  When  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  manganese  is  warmed  with  solid  potassium  cyanide^ 
a  green  precipitate  is  thrown  down  of  KCN,Mn(CX},;  thia 
gradually  disappears,  and  in  its  place  dark  blue  crystals  (rf 
potassium  mangano-cyanide,  KjMn(CN}o  +  3HjO,  are  formed.* 
The  mangano-cyanide  is  also  obtained  when  manganons  car^ 
bonate  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  50'  with  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium.*  The  salt  crystallises  in  deep 
violet-bluo  quadratic  efflorescent  tables.  Its  solution  oxidises 
on  exposure  to  air  with  formation  of  potassium  mangani-cyanid^ 
KjMnj(C,N,)j,  which  crystallisea  in  dark-red  prisma.  This 
latter  salt  when  brought  into  contact  with  potassium  amalgai 
in  aqueous  solution  is  again  transformed  into  mangano-cyanida. 
The  constitution  of  these  compounds,  which  are  not  double 
salts,  will  be  referred  to  under  the  corresponding  iron  compounda. 
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320  Mangano-Ma-ngnnk  Oj-'uh  or  Red  Oride  0/  Manganese,  I 
MujO,,  occurs  with  other  manganese  ores,  and  also  by  itself  as  1 
the  mineral  hausraanuite.  Tliis  mineral  crystallises  in  acute  1 
quadratic  pyramids,  and  one  of  its  best  localities  is  Ilmenau  in  i 
Thuringia.    Its  specific  gravity  js  4'85.    If  manganese  monoxida  i 
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be  heated  in  contact  with  air,  or  if  the  higher  oxides  be  heated 
either  in  contact  or  out  of  contact  with  air,  this  same  compound 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-red  powder,  which  then 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*72,  and  is  converted  into  crystals  of 
hausmannite  by  gently  heating  it  in  a  slow  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.^  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  ciystalline  form  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  potassium 
sulphate  to  bright  redness,*  or  by  treating  a  mixture  of  manga- 
nous  oxide  and  calcium  chloride  in  the  same  way.*  This  oxide 
dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving  rise  to  a 
red  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  manganous  and  manganic 
sulphates.  Hence  the  red  oxide  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  MnO  +  MugOj.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  behaves  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  red  oxide  of  lead.  Thus  on  heating  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  manganous  sulphate  and  manganese  dioxide 
are  formed,  and  boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  acts  on  red  lead : 

Mn30^+4HN03  =  2Mn(N03)2+MnOjj+2H,0. 

Chlorine  gas  is  given  off  when  this  oxide  is  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  manganous  chloride  is  formed : 

MnjO^  +  8HC1  =  3MnCl  J  +  4:Bfi  +  Cl^. 

Manganic  Oxide  or  Manganese  Sesquioocide,  MugOj.  This  oxide 
occurs  as  the  mineral  braunite  crystallised  in  obtuse  quadratic 
pyramids.  It  possesses  a  sub-metallic  lustre,  has  a  dark  brownish - 
black  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4*75.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  igniting  any  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  in  oxygen, 
or  in  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  nitrogen,  which  does  not  contain 
more  than  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  oxygen.*  It  then  forms  a 
black  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4'32. 

Manganic  Hydroxide,  Mn202(OH)2,  occurs  in  nature  as  manga- 
nite  in  steel-grey  or  arsenic- black  crystals,  belonging  to  the  qua- 
dratic system,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*3.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  other  manganese  ores,  together  with  calcspar  and 
heavy-spar.  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  pyrolu- 
site  (manganese  dioxide),  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  this 
compound  by  its  giving  a  brown  instead  of  a  black  streak  when 
rubbed  on  an  unglazed  porcelain  plate.  Manganic  hydroxide  is 
formed  when  manganous  hydroxide  is   allowed  to  oxidise  in 

'  Deville,  C(nr.pt.  Send.  liii.  199.         '  Debmy,  iWrf.  Hi.  985. 

*  Knhlinann,  ibid.  lii.  1283.  *  Dittmar,  Ckem.  Soc.  Joum.  xvii.  294 
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moist  air.  It  forms  a  dark-brown  powder  capable  of  soiling 
very  strongly,  and  gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature  above 
100°.  It  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid  with  formation  of  maDganous 
nitmte  and  manganese  dioxide  : 


■G' 


Mn202(OII).  +  2HN08  =  MtiCNOa)^  +  MnOg  +  211  fi. 

From  this  reaction  it  would  appear  that  in  constitution  this  body 
resembles  lead  dioxide  and  analogous  compounds,  but  in  other 
reactions  it  acts  as  a  feebly  basic  oxide,  whose  salts,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  very  unstable. 

321  Manfjanic  Chloride,  Mn^Clg,  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
state  ;  it  can,  however,  be  obtained  in  solution  as  a  brown  liquid 
by  carefully  adding  the  oxide  or  hydroxide  in  small  quantity 
to  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  On  heating  the  solution  chlorine  is 
evolved  and  the  manganic  chloride  decomposed : 

Mn.Clg  =  2MnCl2  +  Clj. 

Manganic  Sulphate,  Mn2(S04)3.  Manganic  oxide  and  hydroxide 
dissolve  with  difficulty  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  red  oxide, 
MngO^,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolves  readily,  yielding  a  purple- 
red-coloured  solution.  If  the  finely-divided  precipitated  dioxide 
be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  IBS'*  a  green  liquid  is  obtained  from  which  the 
sulphate  is  precipitated  as  a  non-crystalline  powder.  In  order 
to  purify  this  salt  it  is  brought  on  to  a  porous  porcelain  plate, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  absorbed;  the 
residue  is  then  washed  with  pure  nitric  acid  and  the  salt  allowed 
to  dry  in  absence  of  air  on  another  porous  plate,  and  then  is 
lieated  to  150V  but  not  beyond  this  point,  as  it  decomposes  at 
IGO''  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  It  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air, 
forming  a  violet  solution,  from  which,  especially  when  in  contact 
with  water,  manganic  hydroxide  separates. 

Manganic  Potassium  Sulpluite,  or  Manganese  Alum,  KgSO^  + 
MngCSOJg  +  24:HoO.  This  is  obtained  when  potassium  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  foregoing  salt  containing  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporation  to  a  syrupy  consistency  the 
above  salt  crystallises  out  in  violet-coloured  regular  octobe- 
drons  ;  it  is  decomposed  in  contact  with  water  with  separation 
of  manganic  hydroxide. 

Manganese  Ainvionium  Alum,  (NH^)2S0^  f  Mn2(SOj3+24HoO. 

^  Cariiis,  Aim.  Chcm,  Phnrm.  xcviii.  r>3. 
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This  salt  corresponds  closely  to  the  above-mentioned  potassium 
compound,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

Manganic  Phosphates.  Both  manganic  oxide  and  the  dioxide 
dissolve  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the 
latter  case  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  with  formation  of  a  deep 
violet  liquid,  from  which  a  violet-coloured  crystalline  mass 
separates  out  (Gmelin).  This  decomposes  in  contact  with  water, 
and  manganic  hydroxide  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the 
alkaUs.  On  evaporating  the  red  solution  a  peach-blossom 
coloured  powder  separates,  consisting  of  manganic  metaphos- 
phate,  Mn2(P03)e  -f  2H2O.1 

Mangakesb  Dioxide  and  the  Manganites. 

322  Manganese  Dioxide,  Manganese  Peroxide,  or  Black  Oxide  of 
Manganese,  MnO^,  is  the  most  important  ore  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  in  rhombic  crystals  and  in  crystalline  and  amorphous 
masses^  being  known  to  the  mineralogist  as  pyrolusite.  It  pos- 
sesses a  metallic  lustre,  an  iron-black  or  dark  steel-grey  colour, 
and  a  black  streak.  It  is  opaque  and  rather  brittle,  and  has  a 
speciBc  gravity  of  482.  The  most  celebrated  localities  for  this 
mineral  are  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  near  Flatten  in  Bohemia,  near 
Mahrisch-Trubau  in  Moravia,  on  the  Lahn,  and  in  France,  Spain, 
and  North  America.  It  occurs  in  the  United  States,  abundantly 
at  Vermont  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Red  Island  Bay  at  San 
Francisco  ;  and  also  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  like- 
wise found  in  Devonshire.  Pyrolusite  seldom  occurs  in  tlie  pure 
state,  being  generally  mixed  with  other  manganese  ores  such  as 
psilomelane,  (MnBa)O  +  2Mn02,  and  manganite.  It  also  always 
contains  ferric  oxide,  silica,  and  traces  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  nickeL 

Pure  manganese  dioxide  is  obtained  artificially  by  a  moderate 
ignition  of  the  nitrate.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  out  with 
nitric  acid,  washed  well,  and  moderately  heated  (Berthier).  If 
manganous  carbonate  be  heated  to  260''  in  presence  of  air,  and 
then  the  residue  treated  with  very  dilute  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  pure  manganese  dioxide  remains  behind  (Forchhammer). 

It  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  precipitating  a  manga- 
nese solution  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  an  hypochlorite,  or 
by  treating  manganic   hydroxide  with   hot  nitric  acid.*-^     The 

^  Hprraann,  Pogg.  Ann,  Ixxiv.  303. 

'  6oi|;en,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya,  [3],  Ixvi.  1.15. 


iiiniBt  BJr.     It  forms  a   dark-brown  powder  capable  of  soiling 
■  iiy  Btrongly,  and  gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature  above 
1  'lO'.  It  dissolves  in  liot  nitric  acid  witb  formation  of  luanganw 
iiiLmt«  and  manganese  dioxide  : 


aoonj 


Mn,0,(On),  +  2HN0j  =  MM(NOa),  +  MnO,  +  211,0.^ 

rrnin  thin  reaction  it  would  appear  that  in  constitution  this  body 
r<!iM.'niMi-«  lead  dioxide  and  aualo^-ous  compounds,  but  in  other 
ri-actitiiiD  it  acts  hb  a  feebly  basic  oxide,  whose  salts,  with  a  few 
tixiiPiiliona,  are  very  unstable. 

311  Manjianic  Chloride,  Mn^Clo,  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
■lnl*i ;  It  enn.  however,  be  obtained  in  solution  as  a  bi-own  liquid 
by  cumfully  adding  the  oxide  or  hydroxide  in  small  quautity 
to  cold  hydioi'hloric  acid.  On  beatiny  the  solution  chlorine  is 
evolvuil  and  the  niangnnic  chloride  decomposed: 


MnPo  =  -Mi.CL  +  Oly 


Mrwj/nniV  Siitjihnk.  Mn.(SOi),|.  Manganic  oxide  and  Iiydj 
<ll.«ilvo  Willi  OimtilKy  "'  •ulpliuric  acid.  Tlie  red 
Mii.O,,  on  tlie  other  Imiul.  Xism)'.-i!t  readily,  yielding  a 
wl-ooloiiTOl  nolution.  It  tlio  finely-divided  rredpitaled 
1»  In^nlLHl  with  >nlpliil™  "='''•  "-"^yg™  "  evolved,  and  at  t 
(el,1|"tnt»TOor  138'  a  grocn  liquid  is  obtained  from  which  tie 
,„l,,liole  is  liieciriitalcd  as  a  non-crsstalline  powder.  In  ord« 
,,,  purifj  «"•  »!'  i'  >»  '"""S*"  ""l  ',°  «  P""™.?"™!"-  Pl»«* 

Ldue  i.  then  washed  .  Uh  P»"  '"""^  "°"'  "">.  '•"■ »«''  '^>»^ 
U  dry  in  ahsenco  ol  air  on  another  pomis  plate  and  then  « 
Lied  to  150-,.  hot  not  beyond  tins  point,  as  it  decompose.  .!> 
To- with  evolntion  oroxysen.  It  deliquesce,  on  exp™„reto  ..r 
Hiu  will  ^        which,  especially  when  in  contact 

fnrmiml  a  violet  solution,  iioin  "'"  i 

tZ  ■  it  i.Tc™;::..t  :Z.  wit,,  water  with  separation 
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lis  salt  corresponds  clf)sely  to  the  above-mentioned  potassium 
>mpound,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

Manganic  Phosphates,  Both  manganic  oxide  and  the  dioxide 
lissolve  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the 
alter  case  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  with  formation  of  a  deep 
violet  liquid,  from  which  a  violet-coloured  crystalline  mass 
separates  out  (Gmelin).  This  decomposes  in  contact  with  water, 
and  manganic  hydroxide  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the 
alkalis.  On  evaporating  the  red  solution  a  peach-blossom 
coloured  powder  separates,  consisting  of  manganic  metaphos- 
phate,  Mn2(P03)e  4-  2Ylfi} 

Manganese  Dioxide  and  the  Manganites. 

322  Manganese  Dioxide,  Manganese  Peroxide,  or  Black  Oxide  of 
Manganese,  MnOj,  is  the  most  important  ore  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  in  rhombic  crystals  and  in  crystalline  and  amorphous 
'  masses,  being  known  to  the  mineralogist  as  pyrolusite.  It  pos- 
sesses a  metallic  lustre,  an  iron-black  or  dark  steel-grey  colour, 
and  a  black  streak.  It  is  opaque  and  rather  brittle,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  482.  The  most  celebrated  localities  for  this 
niineral  are  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  near  Flatten  in  Bohemia,  near 
Miihriseh-Trubau  in  Moravia,  on  the  Lahn,  and  in  France,  Spain, 
aud  North  America.  It  occurs  in  the  United  States,  abundantly 
at  Vermont  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Red  Island  Bay  at  San 
Francisco ;  and  also  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  like- 
wise found  in  Devonshire.  Pyrolusite  seldom  occurs  in  the  pure 
state,  being  generally  mixed  with  other  manganese  ores  such  as 
pilomelane,  (MnBa)O  +  2Mn02,  and  manganite.  It  also  always 
contains  ferric  oxide,  silica,  and  traces  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
wd  nickel 

Pure  manganese  dioxide  is  obtained  artificially  by  a  moderate 
ignition  of  the  nitrate.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  out  with 
nitric  acid,  washed  well,  and  moderately  heated  (Berthier).  If 
roanganous  carbonate  be  heated  to  260°  in  presence  of  air,  and 
then  the  residue  treated  with  very  dilute  cold  hydrochloric 
^id,  pure  manganese  dioxide  remains  behind  (Forchbammer). 

It  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  precipitating  a  manga- 
nese solution  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  an  hypochlorite,  or 
by  treating  manganic   hydroxide  with   hot  nitric  acid.-^     The 

^  Hermann,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  303. 

*  Gorgen,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixvi.  155. 
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through  the  liquor.     Aa   sciun   as  about  tliree-quartera  of  the 
ttmiigauous  oxide  has  been  trausformed  into  dioxide  the  liqnur 


is  allowed  to  settle,  and  tlie  clear  sohitioti  of  calcium  chloride 
drawn  off  from  the  deposit  of  black  dioxide  combined  with  lime 
technically  termed  "  manganese-mud." 


WELDON-S  PItOC£SS. 


Fig.  130  exbibita  ao  elevatioD  of  the  most  improved  form  of 
MdoQ  plant ;  Fig.  131  shows  the  same  in  plan ;  E  is  the  well 
iwhich  the  liquor  which  runs  from  the  chlorine  stills  I,  I,  i,  and 
,J,  is  neutralised  with  Ume-stone.  This  liquor  is  then  pumped 
ip  by  means  of  the  pump  L  into  the  still-liquor  settlers  a,  a,  a, 


n  which  the  oside  of  iron  is  deposited.  From  the  settlers  the 
leutral  chloride  of  manganese  solution  is  run  by  means  of  iron 
npes  into  the  large  oxidiser  b;  here  it  is  mixed  with  milk 
■f  lime  contained  lii  the  vessel  P,  having  previously  been 

VOL  IL  i» 
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prepared  lu  the  vessel  K,  and  being  pumped  up  into  the  oxidiset 
by  the  pump  m.  Steam  is  tlieu  passed  into  the  oxidisa 
tilled  wilh  the  liquor  until  the  tijjht  temperatui'e  has 
uttained,  and  then  a  blast  of  air  is  blown  in  by  means  of  \ht 
blowing-engines  through  the  air-pipe  c.  After  the  operation  ia 
complete  the  oxidised  liquor  is  allowed  to  deposit  the  inud 
the  Riud-settlera  a,  g,  h,  and  from  these  the  clear  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  is  run  off  by  the  pipes  n,  the  manganese-mnd 
passing  through  the  iron  pipes  N  into  the  chlorine  stills,  I,  I,  I. 
D  is  a  small  laboratory  in  which  the  necessary  tests  are  made^ 
and  J,  J.  are  two  small  stills  used  for  the  evolution  of  chlorim 
from  native  manganese  in  order  to  supply  the  small  but  inevit- 
able loss  which  takes  place. 

Instead  of  washing  the  precipitated  nianganese-nmd  in  ord^ 
to  free  it  from  calcium  chloride,  the  mud  is  now  first  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquor  run  off,  and  the  remaining  precipitate 
pressed  under  hydraulic  presses  to  a  solid  cake,  which  is  then 
removed  by  wooden  sjiades. 

Manganic  Acid,  Pekmaxgasic  Acin,  anh  thkih  SALia. 

335  In  his  work  entitled  Tfic  Prosperity  of  Germany}  paV 
lished  in  1656,  Glauber  mentions  that  when  manganese  is  fus 
with  fixed  saltpetre  (caustic  potash)  a  mass  is  produced  fraiB 
which  he  obtained  "a  most  dainty  purple  fiery  liquor,"  thJi 
afterwards  turning  blue,  red,  and  green.  In  1705  an  anonymoni 
treatise  appeared,  entitled,  Key  to  the  S-'cret  Cabitu-t  of  NatUTt\ 
Treasury ;  in  this  it  is  stated  that  the  product  obtained  by  fusinf 
Baltpetre  and  manganese  yields  a,  solution  of  which  the  coloui 
alters,  first  being  grass-green,  then  sky-blue,  violet-coloured,  anc 
lastly  rose-red.  The  changes  of  colour  which  are  here  given  an 
exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  Glauber  noticed.  Pott  il 
1740  described  these  changes,  believing  that  they  had  not  heei 
previously  noticed,  and  Scheele,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  thesd 
phenomena,  gave  to  the  colouring  material  the  name  of  mineral 
,  chameleon,  a  term  which  had  previously  been  applied  to  othei 
mineral  colouring  matters  capable  of  undergoing  cbang 
tint,  The  properties  of  this  mineral  chameleon  were  afterward) 
investigated  by  many  chemists,  but  it  was  not  until  the  yeai 
1817.  when  Chevillot  and  Edwarda*  investigated  the  subject,  that 
a  rational  view  of  its  composition  was  arrived  at.  They  showed 
'  FtttVe'i  tmiiBliiUtiii,  lfl89,  [1.  353,  '  Jim.  Chiin.  Fhyi.  [2],  i*.  i 
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that  when  much  alkali  is  employed  a  green  compound  is  formed ; 
that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  manganese  is  fused 
with  potash  a  red  body  is  produced,  and  they  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing the  substance  obtained  by  the  latter  reaction  in  the  crystalline 
form.  They  also  showed  that  an  absorption  of  oxygen  takes 
place,  and  consequently  they  assumed  that  the  potash-salt  forms 
with  manganese  a  manganate,  and  that  the  green  salt  contains 
more  base  than  the  red.  Forchhammer  ^  investigated  tlie  subject 
in  1820,  and  ascribed  the  diflference  in  colour  to  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  acids.  It  is,  however,  to  Mitscherlich  2  that  we 
owe  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  composition  of  these  two  acids. 

Manganic  Acid,  HaMnO^.  This  acid  is  contained  in  the  green 
solution,  but  it  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  at  once  decomposes  into  permanganic  acid,  HMn04,  and 
manganese  dioxide : 

ZE^^nO^  =  2HMnO^  +  Mn02  +  2H2O. 

The  Manganates  have  a  green  colour,  and  their  solutions  are 
only  stable  when  they  contain  large  quantities  of  free  alkali.  If 
carbon  dioxide  be  passed  through  them,  or  if  they  be  diluted 
with  much  water,  the  liquid  passes  from  a  green  to  a  blue  and 
violet  colour,  the  permanganate  being  formed,  and  the  dioxide 
deposited ;  vice  versd,  the  permanganates  are  converted  into  man- 
ganates with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  their  solution  in  con- 
centrated caustic  potash  is  boiled : 

2K0H  +  2KMn04  =  2K2Mn04  +  0  +  H2O. 

The  same  change  occurs  when  reducing  agents  such  as  alcohol 
and  sodium  thiosulphate  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  only 
80  much  of  course  being  added  as  suffices  for  the  reduction  of 
the  permanganate  to  manganate.  The  red  alkaline  solution 
turns  blue  and  afterwards  green  on  exposure  to  air,  this  being 
caused  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in 
the  atmosphere.  This  reaction  explains  the  changes  of  colour 
in  the  mineral  chameleon. 

Potassium  Manganute,  KjMnO^,  is  formed  when  manganese 
dioxide  is  fused  together  with  caustic  potash.  Tf  the  fusion 
takes  place  in  the  absence  of  air,  the  following  reaction  occurs : 

3MnO,  +  2K0H  =  K^MnO^  +  MugOg  +  HoO. 

Chevillot   and  Edwards  found,  indeed,  that  when  the  fusion 

»  Ann.  Phil  rvi  180,  xtu.  160.  •  Pogg  Ann.  xrv.  287. 
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takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  mtrogen  so  toanganate  il 
formed.  Accortiing  to  Elliot  and  Storer  •  tbia  depends  upon  thtf 
fact  tbat  the  luaugMiiate  is  decomposed  in  a  current  of  nitrcges 
below  a  red-heat,  whereas  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  at  180',  tlMi 
inanganate  remains  undecompoeed.  In  the  presence  of  air,  at 
on  the  addition  of  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash,  a  lai^e  quantity  d{ 
tlie  prodrict  13  obtained.  The  deep-green  coloured  mass  dissolve* 
in  a  smalt  quantity  of  water,  forming  a  dark-green  solution,  from, 
which,  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  salt  separates  out  ia 
small  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  potassium  sulphata 
If  a  concentrated  solution  of  potaaaium  permanganate  he  boiled 
with  concenti'ated  potash  solution  as  long  as  oxygen  is  evolved 
a  crystalline  powder  of  manganate  separates  out  on  cooling, 
and  if  this  be  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  potash  and  allowed 
to  e\-aporate  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  we!l-forme4 
crystals  of  manganate  are  obtained.  These  are  almost  black, 
aud  possess  a  metallic  lustre,  but  become  green  on  exposure  to 
the  air.* 

Sodiian.  Maiigannte,  NajMnO,,  ia  formed  when  a  mixttire  of 
equal  parts  of  manganese  dioxide  and  soda-saltpetre  is  beatei^ 
for  sixteen  hours;  the  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with  a  BmaU 
quantity  of  water  and  the  solution  cooled  down,  when  the 
salt  separates  out  in  small  crystals  isomorphous  with  Glauber- 
calt,  and  having  the  composition  NftjMnO^  -^  lOHjO.  These 
dissolve  in  water  with  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a  greea 
solution. 

Barium  Manganate,  BaMnO,,  is  formed  when  manganestt 
dioxide  is  heated  with  baryta  or  barium  carbonate  or  nitrate,  or 
when  barium  permanganate  is  heated  with  baryta  water.  It 
an  emerald-greeu  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  four-sided 
prisms  or  sLx-sidod  plates.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4-85,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  decomposed  by  acids.  The 
employment  of  this  salt  in  place  of  the  poisonous  Scheele's  green 
has  been  suggested,'  aud  it  has  been  employed  in  a  fewinstaocea^ 
though  not  80  generally  as  might  be  wished, 

326  MnngntuM  fffploxide,  Mn,Oj,  and  Permanganic  Acid, 
HMnO,.  The  first  of  these  compounds,  also  termed  perman' 
ganie  anhydride,  was  noticed  by  Cherillot,  and  mure  recently 
investigated  by  Thenard,*  Asulioff,'  and  Terreil.'     In  onler 

'  Prx.  Am.  Anid.  Art.  Sn.  v.  1B2  »  AscholT,  Paag.  Ann.  cxi.  217. 

'  Schorf,  Deutar.h  Inditdrieatit,  ISflB,  118;  KovoDtiehl,  IHngl.  Palyt  Joum, 
cUlvii.  M».  •  Omit,  Rmd.  xlii.  38B. 

'  Po</g.  ■*'<n.  o^i.  217.  •  Bull.  Sot.  Chim.  1863.  40. 
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prepare  this  compound,  pure  potassium  permanganate  free  from 
ohlorine  is  gradually  added  to  well-cooled  highly  conceutrated 
sulphuric  acid.     The  salt  dissolves  with  an  olive-gi-een  colour, 
and  at  the  same  time  oily  drops  separate,  which  gradually  siuk, 
forming  a  dark  reddish-hrown  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at 
— 20^     This  liquid  is  extremely  unstable,  constantly  evolving 
hubbies  of  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air.     These  carry  with  them 
a  small  quantity  of  the  heptoxide,  and  thus  violet  fumes  are 
emitted.  It  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  and  dissolves  in  water,  yield- 
ing a  deep  violet-coloured  solution,  so  much  heat  being  thereby 
evolved  that  the  liquid  undei^oes  partial  decomposition.     It  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  olive-green  colour. 
On  heating,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  and 
with  violent  explosion.    The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the 
heptoiide  is  brought  into  contact  with  any  organic  body,  such 
as  paper,  or  when  a  drop  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing the  vapour  of  alcohol,  or  into  ether,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
327  Permanganic  Acid,  HMnO^.  is  obtained  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  barium  salt    A  deep  red  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  ex- 
hibits a  blue  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  possesses  a  bitter 
metallic  taste.     It  decomposes  on  exposure  to  light,  or  when 
beated  gently,  and  still  more  rapidly  when  boiled,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen  and  separation  of  the  hydrated  dioxide.     It  acts  as 
a  most  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  decomposes  ammonia  : 

6  HMnO^  +  8  NH3  =  3  Unfi^{OE)^  +  4  N^  +  12  Up. 

Permanganic  acid  also  occurs  when  manganese  nitrate  or  any 
numganous  salt,  with  the  exception  of  the  haloid  compounds, 
18  wanned  with  nitric  acid  and  lead  dioxide. 

Potastium  Permanganate,  KMn04,  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  further  on.  For 
laboratory  purposes  it  is  best  obtained  according  to  the  process 
given  by  Gregory.  This  consists  in  dissolving  ten  parts  of 
caustic  potash  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  then  adding  to 
tbis  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  and  eight 
pftrts  of  manganese  dioxide,  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness, 
*nd  heating  the  residue  until  the  potassium  chlorate  is  completely 
<lecomposed.  The  dark-green  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with  boiling 
water,  the  solution  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
through  asbestos  or  gun-cotton.  The  clear  solution  deposits 
the  oystals  on  standing. 


a  SIETALS  OF  THE  IRON  GRODP. 

I'otossium  permanganate  is  isomorplioua  with  potassium  per- 
clilorato,  with  which  it  crystallises  in  all  proportions.  The 
crysliils  ure  almost  bliick,  and  when  freslily  prepared  possess  a 
green  metallic  lustre,  whiuh  however  on  exposure  to  the 
becoiiiea  of  ft  stuel-blue  tiut  without  any  further  alteration  in  the 
ittll  taking  place,  The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2-7,  andt 
yield  a  rod  powder.  They  dissolve  in  fifteen  to  sixteen  parts  ot 
cold  water  (Mitscherlich),  forming  a  deep  pnrple-eoloured  solu- 
tion. When  concentrated  anlphuric  acid  ia  poured  on  to  thess 
crystals  they  decompose  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat  evolv- 
ing ozone  and  giving  rise  to  violet-coloured  vapours  (Wohler).- 
On  heating  to  240°  they  decompose  as  follows : 

2  KMnO,  -  K^MeOj  +  MnOj  +  0,. 

.Tones '  has  shown  that  hydrogen,  phosphine,  and  other 
reducing  agents  decompose  potassium  permanganate,  and  that 
oxygen  gas  is  evolved  together  with  carbon  dioxide  when  sul- 
phuric acid  acta  on  the  permanganate  in  presence  of  oxalic  acid. 

Mixed  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  a  material  is  obtained 
which  takes  fire  or  explodes  violently  on  percussion,  and  « 
mixture  of  the  salt  with  charcoal  burns  tike  tinder. 

Sodium  Pei-inaiujaiiate.  NaMnO,,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  potassium  salt,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  being 
deliquescent,  and,  therefore,  crystallising  with  difficulty. 

Ammmtium  Permanganate,  NHjMnO,  is  obtained  by  tba 
decomposition  of  the  potassium  salt  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
It  ia  isomorphous  with  potassium  permanganate,  and  decomposes 
readily  on  heating. 

Barium  Permanganate,  "Ba-CidaOt)^,  forms  hard,  almost  black 
prisms,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  through  water  containing  barium  manganate  iai 
suspension,  or  by  the  action  of  barium  chloride  on  Bilver: 
permanganate. 

Silver  Permanganate,  AgMuO^,  separates  out  in  large  regular 
crystals  when  warm  solutions  of  nitrate  of  aiher and  potassium 
permanganate  are  mixed.  It  dissolves  in  190  parts  of  water  at 
15°,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  warm  water.  The  solution 
decomposes  on  boiling. 

Permangnnic  Oxyehloriiie,  MnO,CL  This  chloride  of  perman- 
ganic acid  was  first  prepared  by  Dumas  :  *  he  did  not  howevet 
analyse  the  compound,  but  from  its  mode  of  decomposition  con- 

'  Clum.  S(X.  Jmin.  ISiS,  BS.  *  An^a.  Chim.  Phya    [SJ,  x: 
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sidered  it  to  be  mangaDese  heptachloride,  MnCl^.  It  is  obtained 
by  gradually  adding  fused  sodium  chloride  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  A 
yellow  gas  is  then  evolved,  which  when  passed  through  a  freezing 
mixture  condenses  to  a  greenish-brown  liquid.  This  when 
exposed  to  the  air  emits  a  purple-red  vapour,  which  possesses  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  like  them  acts  most 
violently  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  so  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  chloride  contained  in  the  commercial  perman- 
ganate can  thus  be  readily  detected.^  When  heated  it  explodes 
violently,  and  water  decomposes  it  with  formation  of  perman- 
ganic acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  These  substances  however 
mutually  decompose  with  formation  of  free  chlorine  and 
manganese  dioxide. 

328  Candy's  Disinfecting  Liquid,  Potassium  permanganate  has 
been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the  laboratory  as  a  powerful  oxi- 
dising agent  and  is  largely  used  in  volumetric  analysis.  Hofmann 
was  the  first,  in  the  year  1859,  to  show  that  this  salt  together  with 
the  other  manganates  and  permanganates  act  as  valuable  disinfect- 
ing agents,  and  its  application  for  this  purpose  has  become  now  so 
general  that  these  compounds,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  only 
found  in  the  laboratory,  are  now  manufactured  by  the  ton.  The 
credit  of  this  general  application  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Condy,of  London.  For  disinfecting  purposes  it  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  the  pure,  well- crystallised  salt,  which  is  used  in  the 
laboratory,  but  a  commercial  article  consisting  of  a  mixture,  more 
or  less  pure,  of  manganate  and  permanganate  of  sodium  is  used. 
This  snbstance  is  obtedned  by  mixing  the  caustic  soda  obtained 
&om  1,500  kilos  of  soda-ash  with  350  kilos  of  finely-divided 
n^anganese  dioxide  in  a  flat  vessel,  and  heating  this  mixture  for 
forty-eight  hours  to  dull  redness.  The  product  is  then  lixiviated 
^th  water,  and  the  solution  either  boiled  down  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  strength  or  e  aporated  to  dryness.  If  the  manganate 
M  to  be  completely  converted  into  permanganate  it  is  neutralised 
*ith  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  concentrated  until  Glauber-salt 
separates  out,  and  these  crystals  are  then  removed  and  the  liquid 
farther  evaporated. ^ 

*  AschofT,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  217. 

3  Hofmann's  Report  Exhih.  1862,  p.  109. 
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MANGANESE  AND  SULPHUR. 

329  Mangaveie  Monomlpkiih,  MnS,  occurs  aa  the  mineral 
manganese-blende,  or  alabandite,  fonning  a  steel-Ki^y  crystalline 
mass,  and  sometimes  observed  in  cubes  and  octoliedrons.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  4'04,  and  occurs  in  veins  in  the  coal-minei 
in  Transylvania,  and  in  Freiberg  and  Mexico.  It  may  ber 
obtained  artificially  in  the  form  of  a  dark-grey  powder,  which 
meltfl  at  a  high  temperature  forming  a  steel-grey  crystalline  mass, 
by  heating  the  monoxide,  the  carbonate,  or  the  sulphate  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (Arfvedson).  Ammonium  snlphida 
and  the  other  monoanlphidea  of  the  alkali-metals  precipitate 
hydrated  manganese  sulphide  from  a  solution  of  a  manganouB 
stalt  in  the  form  of  a  light  fiesh-colonred  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids  and  oxidises  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  assuming  a  brown  tint.  When  left  "in  contact  or  heated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide  it  is  transformed  into  a 
grey  powder,'  having  the  composition  3MnS  -j-  H^O. 

Manganese  sulphide  combines  with  the  sulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals  to  form  salts.*  The  potassium  salt,  K^S  +  SMnS^ 
is  formed  when  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  manganese  is  gradually 
Iieated  to  vechiess,  with  three  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
0'2  parts  of  lamp-black  and  excess  of  sulphur.  The  fused  mass 
is  treated  with  cold  wat«r  freed  from  air,  when  a  dark-red 
ciystalline  mass  remains  behind,  which  appears  to  be  in  micaceotm 
transparent  scales.  In  the  dry  state  this  compound  is  stably 
but  in  the  moist  stat«  it  readily  nndergoes  oxidation,  becoming 
black  and  opaque,  and  when  heated  with  nitre  a  violent  explosiotf 

OCCUl'S. 

Mnngnnae  Dhidphiilii,  MiiS^  This  substance  is  found  as  thtf 
mineral  hauerite  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 
They  possess  a  metallic  adamantine  lustre,  and  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  occur  at  Kalinka  in  Hungary  in  clay  together  with, 
sulphur  and  gypsum. 

Detectios  and  Estimation  of  Manganese. 

330  Manganese  is  distinguished  by  forming  a  flesh-coloured 
sulphide  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  In  the  course  of  analy- 
sis manganese  is  thrown  down  with  the  sulphides  of  the  metala 
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of  the  present  group  and  with  others  which  are  precipitated  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium.     If  the  precipitate  be  treated  with  very 
dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  the  sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  if  pre- 
sent, remain  undissolved.  The  solution  is  heated  with  potassium 
chlorate  in  order  to  remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  an 
excess  of  caustic  soda  is  added.     Iron,  manganese,  and  uranium 
are  thus  thrown  down  as  hydroxides.    The  washed  precipitate  is 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  sal-ammoniac  added,  when  the  whole  of  the 
metals,  with  the  exception  of  manganese,  are  thrown  down  and 
the  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to   dryness,   and  the  residue 
heated  to  get  rid  of  anmioniacal  salts.     The  mass  which  remains 
can  be  treated   in  various  ways   for   the   detection   of  man- 
ganese.   The  simplest  plan  is  to  fuse  a  small  quantity  of  the 
residue  with  caustic  soda  and  saltpetre,  when  the  dark-green 
potassium  manganate  is  formed,  and  this  colour  becomes  deep 
bine  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a  green  colour,  which 
on  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid  turns  red.    Other  character- 
istic reactions    for  the  manganese   salts    are    the    following. 
Potash  and  soda  precipitate  the  white  hydroxide,  which  soon 
becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  air.     Ammonia  in  the  presence 
of  sal-ammoniac  produces  no  precipitate.     The  solution  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  brown  manganic  hydroxide  being 
deposited.    When  a  manganese  compound  is  fused  in  a  borax 
bead  an  amethyst-colourod  bead  is  obtained  in  the  outer  flame, 
and  this  in  the  inner  flame  becomes  colourless.     The  non- 
luminous  gas-flame  is  coloured  green  by  manganese  chloride, 
and  this  exhibits  a  spectrum  in  which  the  metal-lines  in  the 
green  and  yellow  are  the  foDowing  -} 

a  =  5587        i8=5392        7=5195. 

The  spark-spectrum  of  manganese  contains  a  large  number  of 
bright  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important 
(Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran) : 


C 6020-7  . 4«oo.o  f  4764-7  r  .ooa-q 

Orange -^  6015-6  Green  H^^^^  Blue -^47615  Indigo-^  ^r>9^  2 


The  absorption-spectrum  of  permanganic  acid  and  its  potassium 
salt  exhibits  in  very  dilute  solution  five  distinct  bands ;  a  more 
concentrated  solution  gives  continuous  absorption  in  the  yellow 

*  Uopp€-Seyler,  Joum.  Pr,  Chem.  ex.  303. 
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and  greea ;  aud  this  is  also  observed  in  certain  solutions  of 
manganic  salts,  ITie  latter,  however,  do  not  give  the  bands  on 
dilution. 

331  In  order  to  determine  maoganese  quantitatively  it  is 
usually  precipitated  as  the  carbonate.  Frequently,  however,  it  is 
thrown  down  bs  the  hydroxide  or  peroxida  Tiiese  are  then  con- 
verted by  ignition  into  the  red  oxide,  Mn^O^  in  which  condition 
the  manganese  is  weighed.  The  sulphide  on  heating  in  the  air  ' 
is  also  converted  into  the  same  oxide. 

Manganese    always    occurs    in    nature 

kfl.  together  with   iron.     In  order  to  deler- 

II  mine  this  quantitatively,  the  solution  ia 

II  Uij        heated    with     sal-ammouiac,    neutralised 

11  11         with  the  reqiiisite  quantity  of  ammonia, 

jjh  ^^  and  the  iron  precipitated  with  succinate 
of  ammonia.  The  mangaoese  can  then 
be  determined  in  the  tiltrate  in  the  abo?9 
way. 

Evaluation  of  Manganese  Ores.  The 
B  most  accurate  and  convenient  methods 
for  the  assay  of  manganese  ores  are  those 
of  Buusen,'  and  of  Fresenius  and  Will* 
By  the  former  method  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  which  is  evolved  on  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  directly  deter- 
mined : 

MnO,  f  4HC1  =  MnCl,+Cli  +  2HA 

The  free  chlorine  is  collected  in  a  solution 
of    potassium   iodide,   and   tlie   libcrate<l 
iodine  estimated   with  a   dilute  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid. 
tm.  183.  Fresenius   and  Will's  gravimetric  me- 

thod depends  upon  the  fact  that  when 
manganese  dioxide  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  following  decomposition  occurs : 

MnO,  -I-  C,0(OH),  +  H,SO,  =■  MnSO,  +  2C0^  +  2H,0. 

Or  87T8  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  correspond  to  86-72  parts  of 
uinnganese   dioxide.     From  two  to  four  grains   of  the  finely- 

1  Chi.,n,  Sac.  Jiiam.  viii.  IIP.  '  l.icliig'd  Ann.  xhii,  e:. 
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powdered  ore  are  brought  into  the  vessel  (a),  Fig.  132,  and  froni 

five  to  six  grains  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  together  with 

some   water,   added.      B  and  c  are  filled  with  concentrated 

sulphuric  acid,  and  after  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  weighed, 

the  acid  is  allowed  to  run  from  B  into  A,  the  operation  being 

conducted  as  described  under  carbonic  acid  in  Vol.  I.  p.  639. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Jones,  oxygen  is  evolved  in 

the  above  reaction  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  in  quantities, 

however,  insufl&cient  to  interfere   with  the  accuracy  of  the 

:    method. 

The  atomic  v)eight  of  manganese  has  been  determined  by  a 
variety  of  chemists.  Berzelius^  found  that  4*20775  parts  of 
manganous  chloride  yielded  9*575  parts  of  silver  chloride,  whence 
the  atomic  weight  54*86  is  calculated.  Five  similar  determina- 
tions by  Dumas  *  gave  the  number  54*83 ;  and  V.  Hauer  *  by 
reducing  manganous  sulphate  to  sulphide  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  obtained  the  number  54*98. 


IRON    (FERRUM),     Fc  =  55-9. 

332  Iron  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  metals.  It  seldom 
occurs  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature ;  the  ores  of  iron  are,  how- 
ever, found  widely  distributed,  and  usually  in  a  state  of  purity ; 
and  the  reduction  of  metallic  iron  may  well  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  simplest  of  metallurgical  operations,  requiring  far  less 
biowledge  and  skill  than  is  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
.  bronze.  In  spite  of  these  facts  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  iron  age  followed  that  of  bronze,  although  in  many  cases 
the  art  of  working  in  iron  became  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  however  to  be  remembered  that  metallic  iron  is  rapidly 
(destroyed  by  rusting,  at  any  rate  in  damp  situations,  and  this 
may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence of  very  early  iron  implements. 

It  appears  probable  that  iron  was  first  obtained  from  its  ores 
^  India,  and  it  is  certain  that  both  the  Assyrians  and  the 
%ptians  employed  iron  implements  many  centuries  before  our 
era.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  metal  iron  is  mentioned,  as  well 
w  the  furnaces  in  which  it  was  prepared ;  the  Hebrew  name  for 

*  Po{fg.  Ann,  xiv.  211  •  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxiii. 

•  Wien  Acad,  Ber.  xxv.  124. 


iron,  Barz^,  is  derived  from  the  root  Bazal,  which  sif^nifies  to 
hard,  whilst  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  ixi&rjyot  which' 
occurs  in  Homer  is  unknown.  The  Greeks  obtained  their  irottj 
from  the  Chalybes,  a  nation  dwelling  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  whom  the  Asiatic  nations  also  obtained  iroo. 
The  Romans  on  the  other  hand  not  only  procured  their  iron 
from  this  district,  but  also  from  Spain,  Elba,  and  Noricum.  Tlia; 
£lban  iron  mines,  which  are  to  this  day  renowned  for  their  finfl 
specular  iron,  were  worked  by  the  Etruscans,  and  the  method 
which  was  employed  by  them  for  the  extraction  of  the  iron  ia 
identical  in  principle  with  that  still  in  vogue  in  the  Pyren 
The  word  iron,  which  is  identical  with  the  Scandinavian  " 
(instead  of  "  isarn  '■),  and  with  the  German  "  Eisen  "  (adjectivat, 
"ei3em"J,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  "ayaa^ 
(Latin  "  aes  "),  and  this,  according  to  Grimm,  is  an  indication  that 
hrouze  was  in  use  among  the  Germans  at  a  much  earlier  data 
than  iron.  The  alchemists  connected  iron  witli  thtj  god  of  war 
Mars,  and  gave  to  it  the  sign  S. 

333  Native  iron  occurs,  according  to  Andrews,*  in  small  spicula 
distributed  throuEhout  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  as 
well  as  in  the  old  lavas  of  the  Auvergne.  Tlie  occurrence  of 
terrestrial  iron  in  large  lumps  has  also  not  uiifrequently  been 
observed :  these  masses  have  however  been  formed  in  the  firing 
of  coal-pits  when  the  burning  mass  has  come  in  contact  with 
ores  of  iron,  and  the  product  of  the  actiott: 
is  termed  natural  steel. 

Tlie   native  metal  occurs  more   frequently 
in  the   form  of  meteorir,  iron.     The  meteor- 
ites falling  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  from 
extra    terrestrial    sources    may    be    divided 
Fio   138  '"'^  t™"  groups,  "  Earthy  meteorites,"  whicll 

chiefly  consist  of  silicates,  and  "Meteoric! 
irons,"  which  consist  of  meteoric  iron  together  with  a  largef 
or  smaller  quantity  of  nickel,  the  presence  of  this  latter  metal 
being  characteristic  of  meteoric  masses.  Meteoric  iron  likewiao 
usually  contains  small  quantities  of  cobalt  and  other  metala, 
as  well  as  giaphite,  ferrous  sulphide  and  sehreibersite,  NiaFe.P, 
this  last  compound  being  one  which  does  not  exiiit  in  any 
terrestrial  mineral.  When  the  surface  of  a  meteoric  iron  is 
planed  and  polislied,  and  then  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
peculiar  configurations  make  their  appearance  which  were  first 
'  An.lrpwji,  Jlril.  Amx,  K'j'erit,  1952, 
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noticed  by  Widmanstatten  in  the  year  1808.    These  consist  of 
rbombic  folia  or  crystalline  markings  (shown  in  Fig.  133)  which 
have  a  metallic  lustre ;  the  spaces  enclosed  by  these  markings 
are  somewhat  raised,  so  that  a  surface  of  meteoric  iron  thus 
treated  may  be  used  as  a  plate  from  which  an  engraving  can 
be  obtained     Some  meteoric  irons  do  not  exhibit  these  figures, 
parallel  strise  making  their  appearance  when  the  metal  is  sub* 
jected  to  a  similar  treatment   Meteoric  iron  frequently  occurs  in 
considerable  masses ;  thus,  for  instance,  that  which  was  discovered 
by  PaUas  in  Siberia  originally  weighed  800  kilos  [Analysis  (a)], 
whilst  that  found  in  Bahia  weighed  nearly  7,000  kilos ;  a  still 
larger  mass  occurs  at  Ghaco-Gualamba  in  Peru,  which  is  said 
to  weigh  16,000  kilos,  and  similar  large  masses  have  been  found 
in  other  localities  both  in  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as 
in  Africa.     The  largest  known  masses  are  those  found  at  Ovifak 
on  the  island  of  Disko,  off  Greenland,  where  fifteen  blocks  of 
meteoric  iron  occur,  the  weight  of  the  two  largest  being,  accord- 
ing to  Nordenskjold  1  21,000  and  8,000  kilos  [see  Analysis  (6)]. 
The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  several  meteoric 
irons: — 

{a)  (5)  (c)  id) 


Locality   .      .     . 

Siberia. 

Ovifak. 

Brazil. 

Teniies8( 

Analyst    .     . 

BerzeliuR. 

Kordens^jold. 

Damorer. 

J.  L.  Smi 

Iron  .     .     . 

8804 

84-49 

63-69 

91-15 

Nickel   .     . 

10-73 

2-48 

33-97 

8-01 

Cobalt  .     . 

0-46 

0-07 

1-48 

0-72 

Copper  .     . 

007 

0-27 

005 

0-06 

Manganese 

013 

— 

Carbon  .     . 

004 

10-62 

0-02 

Sulphur 

trace 

1-52 

002 

Phosphorus 

0-20 

0-05 

Clilorine 

0-72 

Silicate .     . 

0-53 

009 

• 

10000 

10046 

99-28 

99-94 

Finely  divided  meteoric  iron  is  constantly  falling  from  extra- 
terrestrial space  on  to  the  earth :  the  occurrence  of  this  meteoric 
dust  has  been  observed  in  Sweden  and  in  the  snow-fields  of 
Northern  Siberia,  the  snow  enclosing  black  magnetic  particles 
which  contain  cobalt  as  well  as  iron.  More  recently  similar 
particles  of  meteoric  dust,  consisting  of  metallic  iron,  have  been 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  }  51,  154. 
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found  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Challniger  expedition,  at  great 
depths  in  mid-ocean.  It  is  only  under  conditions  such  as 
the  above  that  it  is  possible  to  detect  this  fine  meteoric  dust  id 
consequence  of  the  euormoua  accumulation  elsewhere  of  terres- 
trial du&L 

334  Iron  is  usually  found  in  combination  either  with  oxygen 
or  sulphur.  Of  the  large  number  of  minerals  which  contain  iron 
only  those  will  now  be  mentioned  which  occur  most  commonly 
and  in  largest  quantity ;  the  ores  will  be  specially  describol 
hereafter.  The  most  important  oxygen  compounds  of  iron 
are  red  hiematite,  or  specular  iron,  FejO,;  brown  haematite, 
FejOa(OH}5 ;  magnetic  iron,  FcjO^ ;  spathose  iron,  FeCOj,  which 
latter  also  contains  other  isomoi-phous  carbonates.  Again, 
iron  pyrites,  FeS^  occurs  largely,  whilst  magnetic  pyrites, 
Fe^Sg,  is  less  common ;  ferrous  sulphide  also  forms  an  important 
constituent  of  copper  pyrites,  CuFeS^,,  areenical  pyrites, 
re(AsS)j,  and  other  minerals.  Silicates  of  iron  are  found  in 
most  geological  formations,  and  from  these  iron  oxide  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil,  in  which  it  is  usually  present  in  con. 
siderable  quantity,  imparting  to  it  a  reddish  or  brown  colour. 
This  fact  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  mentions  that  the  presence 
of  iron  may  be  recognised  by  the  colour  of  the  soil.  Iron  com- 
pounds are  contained  in  solution  in  spring-  and  river-waters,  as 
well  as  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  from  one  or  other  of 
these  sources  that  plants  obtain  the  iron  wliich  forms  a  necessary 
constituent  of  their  cldorophyll. 

In  1702  N.  Ltmery  proved  that  the  ashes  of  plants  contain 
iron :  this  observation  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
Geoffrey  in  1705,  who,  however,  assumed  that  the  iron  is  not 
originally  contained  in  plants,  but  that  it  is  produced  when 
they  are  burned.  Other  celebrated  chemists,  such  as  Eecher, 
held  the  view  that  the  iron  which  makes  its  appearance  whea 
certain  substances  are  subjected  to  chemical  treatment  is  not 
contained  in  them  but  is  independently  produced.  This 
erroneous  opinion  was  first  disproved  by  Lemery. 

Iron  likewise  forms  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  animal 
body ;  thus  for  instance,  hfcmoglobin,  the  red  colouring-matter 
of  the  blood,  contains  0'24  per  cent  of  iron.  Iron  preparations 
have  also  long  been  employed  as  a  medicine,  especially  in 
chlorosis,  general  debility,  and  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  after  the  use  of  iron  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  ia  increased,  and  the  amount  of  liremoglobin  whicU, 
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they  contain  becomes  larger.  At  the  same  time  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  body  are  accelerated,  as  evidenced  by  a  rise  in 
temperature,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted. 
The  presence  of  iron  in  the  blood  was  first  shown  by  Menghini 
of  Bologna  in  1747. 

The  existence  of  iron  in  large  quantities  in  meteoric  masses 
indicates  a  wide  cosmical  distribution  of  this  element,  and  this 
conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  which 
indicates  to  us  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  sun  and  many  fixed 
stars. 

335  Preparation  of  pure  Iron. — Iron  is  usually  produced  from 
its  oxides  by  means  of  charcoal,  and  is  thus  obtained  on  the  large 
scale ;  thus  prepared,  however,  iron  is  not  pure,  but  contains 
more  or  less  carbon.    The  purest  commercial  form  of  iron  is 
vionght-iron,  especially  the  finest  kinds  of  harpsichord  wire : 
this  contains  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  foreign  impurities  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  carbon.    In  order  to  obtain  chemically  pure  iron  the 
oxide,  or  oxalate,  may  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature ;  the  metal  is  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess as  a  black  powder,  which  oxidises  and  becomes  incandescent 
in  the  air,  but  if  the  reduction  be  carried  on  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature the  powdered  iron  is  not  pyrophoric. 

Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  ferrous  chloride, 
FeCl^  in  hydrogen  when  the  metal  is  deposited  in  microscopic 
quadratic  octohedrons,  or  cubes  (Peligot).^  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  electrolyis.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  prepared  and  then  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  magnesium 
rolphate;  on  electrolysis  the  iron  is  deposited  in  bright  grey  plates. 
Electrolytic  iron  has  the  power  of  occluding  certain  gases, 
especially  hydrogen ;  on  heating  the  metal  in  a  vacuum  these 
gases  are  given  off,  and  the  metal  which  remains  has  a  white 
colour  resembling  platinum.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  iron  as  a 
coherent  metallic  mass  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
Glauber  salt  and  iron  sulphate  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible 
until  no  further  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  occurs  ;  on  wash- 
ing the  mass  with  water  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide 
remains  behind  :  this  is  next  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and 
reduced  in  hydrogen.  The  porous  mass  of  reduced  iron  is  then 
pressed  into,  a  lime  crucible  and  melted  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydiogen  blowpipe.* 

»  Compt.  Rend,  19,  670. 

'  Uatthiesaen  and  S.  P.  Szrzppanowslci,  Chcm.  Xews,  xx.  101. 
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Good  wrougbt-iron  when  melted  in  this  way  also  yields 
a  regnlus  of  pure  metal,  especially  if  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  the  current  of  oxygen  be  increased,  when  the 
impurities  are  oxidised  and  absorbed  by  the  porous  mass  of 
the  crucible.^ 

336  Properties,    Pure  iron  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*84 ;  it 
possesses  an  almost  silver-white  lustre,  and  takes  a  high  polish; 
it  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  ductile  metals  except  cobalt 
and  nickel ;  it  becomes  soft  at  a  red-heat,  whilst  at  a  white-heat 
it  can  be  readily  welded,  but  if  heated  above  the  welding-point  it 
is  brittle  imder  the  hammer.  Pure  iron  is  more  difficultly  fusible 
than  wrought-iron,  but  it  can  be  volatilised  when  heated  in  a 
vacuum  by  means  of  a  powerful  electric  discharge,  and  if  air 
be  then  admitted  the  vapourised  iron  bums  with  a  bright  flash 
Even  when  iron  is  burned  in  oxygen  a  small  quantity  of  the 
metal  is  vapourised  and  is  seen  to  bum.     Iron  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet  and  may  also  be  rendered  magnetic,  but  it  losea 
this  latter  property  after  a  short  time,  whilst  carbonised  iron  or 
steel  retains  this  polar  condition  at  the  ordinary  tempera^tore, 
losing  it  however  at  a  red-heat.    Iron  does  not  undergo  any 
alteration  in  dry  oxygen  or  in  pure  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, nor  does  it  decompose  water  free  from  air  even  when 
warmed.     In  moist  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  coated  with 
ferric  hydroxide,  or  iron  rust,  this  oxidation  being  greatly  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  or  small  quantities  of  acid  va- 
pours.   In  contact  with  air  and  water,  and  with  certain  acids 
and  salts,  especially  ammoniacal  salts,  this  oxidation  or  rusting 
is  promoted,  whilst  the  liability  to  rust  is  diminished  in  the 
presence  of  alkalis.    The  formation  of  rust  takes  place  to  b^n 
with  but  slowly,  but  if  a  very  thin  superficial  coating  of  oxide 
has  been  formed  the  process  goes  on  quickly.     In   order  to 
diminish   the  liability  to  rust,  iron  articles  are  painted  with 
varnishes,  or  oil-colours,  or  the  surfaces  are  covered  with  oil, 
fat,  or  graphite.     A  coating  of  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
FcjO^,  serves,  however,  as  the  best  protection  against  the  rusting 
of  iron.     For  the  purpose  of  coating  objects  of  iron  with  this 
oxide,  Becquerel  places  the  iron  as  the  positive  electrode  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sal-ammoniac,  whilst  the  pro- 
cess recently  patented  by  Barff  consists  in  exposing  the  iron  to 
the  action  of  superheated  steam  at  a  temperature  of  about  650®, 
when  a  film  of  hard  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  on  the  surface, 

1  Troost,  Bull.  Soc.  Chem.  [2],  9.  250. 
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ind  this  does  not  undergo  any  further  change,  and  is  said  effec- 

Loally  to  protect  the  metal. 
In  contact  with  metallic  zinc  iron  becomes  electro-n^ative, 

and  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  protected  from  rusting.    Iron 

dissolves  in  most  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of   hydrogen. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  without  the  evolution 
of  any  gas  and  with  the  formation  of  ferrous  nitrate,  ¥e(SO^^, 
and  ammonium  nitrate ;  when  heated,  or  when  a  stronger  acid 
is  employed,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  evolved  and  ferric  nitrate, 
Fe(NrOs)^  is  formed. 

Passive  Iron,  Under  certain  circumstances  iron  is  not  acted 
upon  at  all  by  nitric  acid,  nor  does  it,  when  in  this  condition, 
precipitate  copper  when  brought  into  solutions  of  this  metal. 
Iron  in  this  state  is  termed  passive,  and  this  condition  is  brought 
about  by  dipping  the  metal  into  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  then 
washii^  it  (Keir).*  Other  substances,  such  as  chloric,  bromic, 
iodic,  and  chromic  acids,  and  even  hydrogen  dioxide,  act  upon 
iron  in  a  similar  way.  According  to  Faraday  and  Reetz  this 
passive  condition  of  iron  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  very 
thin  film  of  oxide,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  iron  wire  may  also  be  made  passive  by  a  moderate  ignition. 
Iron  combines  readily  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group,  and  at  a  red-heat  it  bums  in  oxygen  and  the  vapour  of 
ndphnr ;  it  also  combines  with  carbon  when  brought  in  contact 
with  it  at  a  high  temperature,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  iron 
obtained  on  the  large  scale  contains  carbon  in  combination ;  and 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  this  element  it  takes  up  the  more 
readily  fusible  is  the  iron.  Cast-iron  contains  the  largest 
quantity,  and  wrought-iron  the  smallest  quantity,  of  carbon, 
whilst  steel  contains  an  amount  intermediate  between  these  two. 
337  Iron  amalgam  does  not  form  readily,  but  on  acting  with  a 
one  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam  upon  a  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, a  semi-solid  mass  is  obtained  which,  when  in  small 
globules,  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  On  distilling  this  amal- 
gam, metallic  iron  remains  in  a  fine  state  of  division  (Bottger). 
He  same  amalgam  can  be  formed  by  rubbing  powdered  iron 
with  mercuric  chloride  and  water.  If  an  iron  wire  be  attached 
to  the  copper-pole  of  a  Danieirs  element,  the  wire  dipped  into 
»  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  whilst  another  iron  wire  from 
the  zinc-pole  touch  a  drop  of  mercury  lying  in  the  solution, 
•Bttalgams  of  varying  composition  are  obtained  according  to  the 

1  Phil.  Trans.  1700,  379. 
VOL.   TT.  ?.* 
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intensity  of  the  current.  Those  cootaining  only  small  quantities 
of  iron  are  liquid;  th^jse  in  which  moie  iron  is  present  are 
floft  and  CT%'3talline.  One  containing  103*2  of  iron  to  100  of 
mercuTT  forms  a  hard  black  mass  obtained  by  pressing  the 
liqui  1  amalgam  under  a  pre^ure  of  50  tons  on  the  square  inch.^ 


METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

338  Several  mythical  stories  point  to  the  fact  that  in  Yeiy 
early  times  meteoric  iron,  which  filling  from  the  heavens  was 
considered  as  a  gift  of  the  gods  to  man,  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  weapons.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  a 
practice  still  employed  by  certain  uncultured  tribes;  the 
Esquimaux,  as  we  hear  from  Boss,  employ  meteoric  iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  implements,  and  Eumbary  '  relates  that 
the  chiefs  in  the  Wadai  country,  in  Central  Afiica,  possess 
many  weapons  which  have  been  worked  up  from  meteoric 
masses.  But  meteoric  iron  occurs  so  sparingly  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  is  in  fact  so  unsuited  to  the  manufacturo  of  tough 
forgiugs,  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  history  of 
civilisation  men  set  about  the  smelting  of  iron  from  its  ores. 

The  enormous  deposits  of  ancient  slag  and  furnace-cinder 
which  are  found  spread  over  large  areas  in  various  districts 
of  India  point  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  industry  existed  in  that 
country  at  very  early  times,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the 
manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on  in  India  in  the  most  primitive 
manner.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  wero  well 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  iron,  and  the  romains  of  their  iron- 
works have  recently  been  found  near  Sinai.  But,  independently 
of  these  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  working  iron 
ores  also  appears  to  have  been  gained  by  the  tribes  living  in 
the  North  of  Europe  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  not  acquainted  with  these  processes.  Little 
is  known  respecting  the  method  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron;  the  slight  infonnation  which  we 
possess  has  been  collected  together  by  Agricola  in  his  ¥roik, 
"  De  Veteribus  et  Novis  Metallis."  The  apparatus  employed  was 
evidently  of  a  primitive  kind,  and  consisted  of  a  small  hearth 
or  furnace  to  which  was  attached  a  bellows  or  blowing  arrange- 
ment driven  by  hand,  similar  indeed  to  that  which  is  now  in 

1  Joule,  Joiirn.  CJum,  Soc.  [2],  i.  378.  *  Compt,  Rend,  Ixj.  649. 
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use  among  the  hill-tribes  in  India  and  in  Central  Africa. 
Malleable  iron  and  steel  were  both  produced  by  igniting  the 
iron  ore  with  charcoal,  the  metal  being  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  porous  lump  or  "bloom,"  which  was  pressed  or  hammered 
into  a  coherent  metallic  mass. 

The  dexterity  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wronght-iron  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  of  the 
existence  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Kutub  near  Delhi  of  a 
wrought-iron  pillar  no  less  that  60  feet  in  length.*  This  pillar 
stands  about  30  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  has  an  ornamental 
cap  bearing  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit  belonging  to  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  not  an  easy  operation  at  the  present  day  to  forge 
such  a  mass  with  our  largest  rolls  and  steam-hammers;  how 
this  could  be  effected  by  the  rude  hand-labour  of  the  Hindoos 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

ORES  OF  IRON. 

339  Before  describing  the  several  methods  for  preparing  iron 
the  various  ores  which  serve  for  this  preparation  must  be  men- 
tioned The  term  iron-ore  includes  all  those  minerals  which 
contain  iron  not  only  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  also  in  a  con- 
dition which  enables  them  to  be  employed  for  the  economic 
production  of  metal  Thus,  for  example,  iron  pyrites,  FeSj, 
although  it  occurs  in  very  large  quantities  and  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  iron,  cannot  pi-operly  be  described  as  an  iron-ore, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  completely  remove  the  sulphur,  a 
small  proportion  of  which  renders  the  metal  unfit  for  use.  In 
like  manner  arsenical  pyrites,  although  it  also  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  is  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  metal ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  minerals  which  contain 
large  quantities  of  iron. 

The  various  ores  of  iron  are  composed  of,  or  contain,  the 
oxides  of  iron  in  more  or  less  pure  condition,  and  the  value  of 
an  iron  ore  depends  rather  upon  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
which  it  contains  than  upon  its  percentage  of  iron. 

The  ores  of  iron  occur  almost  in  every  geological  formation  ; 
thus  magnetic  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  older  rocks,  as  in  the 
Laurentian  beds  of  North  America,  and  the  old  slates  and  gneisses 
of  Sweden,  whilst  red  hsematite  occurs  in  beds  or  pockets  in 

^  A  cast  of  this  pillar  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Architectural  Court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Mosenm,  and  a  drawing  of  the  same  is  found  in  St.  John  Day's 
IWMdaric  Use  of  Irvn  and  SUel,  p.  144. 
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the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Camberland  and  North  Iabcst- 
shire,  and  spathose  or  clay  iron-stone  in  the  coal  measures. 
Again,  tiie  oolitic  rocks  fnmisb  large  deposits  of  brown  hicnia- 
tite,  and  the  Elba  ore  is  probably  a  tertiary  deposit.  Still  more 
recent  formations  of  iron  ore  are  seen  in  the  Bog  ore  of  Germany 
and  the  North  of  Ireland,  whilst  "  lake  ores  "  are  being  formed 
in  Scandinavia  at  the  present  diiy. 

340  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  Moffnttitc,  Londsfone,  FejO^.  This  ore, 
in  the  pnre  state,  constitutes  the  richest  and  most  valuable  ore  of 
iron.  It  occurs  in  the  crystalline  and  massive  state  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  sand,  and  is  foimd  in  large  deposits,  especially  in 
volcanic  rocks,  as  well  as  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-suhist  This 
ore  of  iron  is  difficultly  inducible,  but  it  yields  excellent  iron  and 
steeL  The  most  important  localities  of  magnetite  are  Arendal, 
Dannemora,  and  other  places  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lap- 
land ;  the  island  of  Elba  ;  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  and  in  several 
localities  in  the  United  States.  In  England  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  occurs  in  Kosedale  in  Yorkshire,  at  Dartmoor,  at  Brent  in 
South  Devon,  and  at  Treskerby  in  Cornwall ;  but  it  cannot  be 
a&id  to  be  an  important  English  ore.  In  Germany  it  is  found  in 
large  quantities  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  Silesia,  and  a  few  other, 
localities. 

The  composition  of  some  important  Magnetites  is  given  oa 
p.  3T. 

Tliese  analyses  show  that  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
the  two  oxides  %'aries  considerably  according  as  the  monoxide 
has  been  more  or  less  oxidised  to  the  ses<iui-oxide.  The  pure 
ciystallised  mineral  occurring  at  Berggieshubel ,  in  Saxony,  con- 
tains, according  to  Karsten, Fe,0,  C9-24,  FeO  3049  per  cent., and 
this  proportion  agrees  approximately  with  the  lorranla  Fe^O^. 

FrankHnitt,  (FeMn)j03(FeZn)0,  occurs  in  New  Jersey,  and  is 
iirst  worked  for  zinc,  the  residue  being  used  as  an  iron  ore. 

341  Btd  Hwmniite,  or  Specular  Iron  Ore,  Fe.Oj.  This  sub- 
stance occurs  ciystalline  as  specular  iron  ore,  and  also  in  d 
massive  stjite  having  a  columnar,  granular,  or  botryoidal  form 
as  well  as  in  the  earthy  condition.  This  ore,  being  free  from  im- 
purities, yields  a  cast-iron  which  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  iion  and  steel.  Haematite  occurs 
in  veins  as  well  as  in  beds  and  pockets.  One  of  its  most  remark- 
able localilies  is  the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  occurs  finely 
crystallised  lietween  talcous  schist  and  cr>-stalline  limestone. 
The  Rlliftu  mines  were  workM  by  the  Etruscnns  and  are  still 
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productive.  A  fine  haematite  occurs  in  the  Huronian  rocks  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  whilst  at  Iron  Mountain, 
near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  enormous  masses  of  this  ore  of  iron 
are  found.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  haematite  occurs  in 
Belgium,  and  on  the  Lahn  in  Westphalia  deposits  of  this  ore 
are  found  in  tlie  Devonian  formation.  The  chief  deposits  of 
haematite  in  England  are  those  near  Ulverston  in  Lancashire, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland  near  Whitehaven ;  the  ore 
here  occurs  in  beds  or  pockets  in  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
sometimes  existing  as  hard  botryoidal  masses  exhibiting  crystal- 
line structure,  and  sometimes  in  a  soft  or  compact  amorphous 
condition. 

The  specular  iron  from  Elba  occurring  in  large  crystals  con- 
sists, according  to  Eammelsberg,  of  iron  peroxide  together  with 
0*3  per  cent,  of  titanium  dioxide,  sometimes  as  much  as  0*8  of 
iron  monoxide  and  04  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  American  haema- 
tites are  also  frequently  extremely  pure ;  thus  Jordan  found  an 
ore  from  Michigan  contained  the  following  impurities :  0-09  lime, 
0*11  magnesia,  0*28  insoluble  residue.  The  ore  as  employed  for 
the  production  of  iron  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
"  gangue,"  as  is  shown  from  the  Analyses  on  p.  39. 

342  Broivn  ffcematite,  or  Zimonite,  Yefi^-\'¥eiOll)^^2Fefi^'\^ 
3H2O.  Tliis  substance  occurs  crystallised  in  rhombic  prisms,  but 
is  more  frequently  found  either  in  a  fibrous  foliated  and  scaly 
condition,  or  as  a  dark  brown  reniform  mass  and  comuionly 
known  as  Brown  and  Yellow  Haematite.  In  the  massive  state 
this  ore  occurs  in  large  quantity  and,  as  it  can  be  readily 
worked,  it  has  been  long  employed  as  a  source  of  iron  (for 
analyses  see  table  on  p.  40).  It  is  found  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone  as  well  as  in  the  older  rocks,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  at  Llantrissant  in  Glamorganshire  in  the  lower  coal- 
measure  sandstones.  At  Bilboa  in  Spain  it  occurs  largely  in 
carboniferous  limestone,  whilst  the  newer  and  earthy  brown 
haematite  is  found  in  the  oolite  and  green-sand  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Lincolnshire.  It  is  likewise  largely  worked  in 
Germany  and  Franco,  being  the  ore  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  made  iu  these  countries  is  derived.  The  bog- 
ores  which  are  worked  in  the  plain  of  North  Germany  and 
Canada  and  in  other  places,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  iron  ore  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  and  the  Swedish  lake-ore,  belong  to  this 
class,  and  are  of  the  most  recent  geological  formation. 

343  Spathose  Iron  Ore,  or  Sidrritc.     Spathose  iron  ore  consists 
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of  ferrous  carbonate,  FeCO^,  invariably  mixed  with  the  isomorph- 
ous  carbonates  of  manganese,  magnesium  and  calcium.     It  pos- 
sesses a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  occurs  often  in  globular 
or  botyroidal  forms  haying  a  silky  fibrous  structure.      It  is 
usually  fouud  in  Devonian  rocks,  occurring  in  England  at  Bren- 
don  Hill  in  Somerset,  at  Exmoor  and  at  Weardale  in  Yorkshire. 
The  most  celebrated  European  locality  is  the  Erzberg  in  Styria, 
>vhere  not  less  than  110,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raised  and 
used  for   the  manufacture  of  the    celebrated    Styrian  steel 
Spathose  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  Carinthia,  at 
StaUberg  near  Miisen,  and  at  Siegen  in  Prussia. 

Analyses  of  Spathose  Iron  Ore, 


1 

Stablbeiic 

Source — 

1 

Weaitlale. 

Enbeig. 

Miisen. 

Analyst — 

Tookcy. 

49-77 

Eanten. 

1 

SchnabeJ. 

Ferrous  oxide     .     .     . 

55-64 

47-16 

Ferric  oxide   .     . 

0-81 

Manganous  oxide    .     . 

1-93 

2-80 

10-61 

Lime 

396 

0-92 

0-50 

Magnesia 

283 

1-77 

3-23 

Carbon  dioxide  .     .     . 

37-20 

38-35 

38-50 

Phosphorus  pentoxide . 

trace 

Sulphur 

0-04 

Water 

0-30 

Insoluble  residue     .     . 

3-12 

99-48 

Total     .     .     . 

99-96 

100-00 

344  Clay  Iron-stone  (rr  Argillaceous  Iron  Ore  is  a  spathose 
iron  containing  clay  or  sand,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  nodules  or 
bonds  interspersed  throughout  the  clays  and  shales  of  the  coal- 
measures.  This  ore  is  the  most  important  English  ore  of  iron, 
as  fully  one-half  of  the  iron  made  in  this  country  is  reduced 
from  clay  iron-stone.  The  chief  workable  beds  of  British  clay 
iron-stone  occur  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffoi*d8hire,  War- 
wickshire, South  Wales  and  Scotland. 

The  "  black  band  "  iron-stone  is  an  important  variety  of  this 
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ore.  It  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  coal,  and  is  found  in 
I^narkshire,  North  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales.  The  Scotch 
beds  were  discovered  by  Mushet  in  1800,  but  they  were  not 
worked  until  the  year  1830.  In  1855,  the  same  ore  was  dis- 
covered in  Westphalia,  and  it  is  also  worked  in  Lower  Silesia. 
The  coal-measures  of  the  Gard  and  of  the  Aveyron  in  France, 
and  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  other  States, 
also  contain  large  quantities  of  clay  iron-stone.  The  same  ore 
is  found  in  strata  in  the  Lias  and  also  in  the  Oolitic  and 
Tertiary  rocks,  the  Cleveland  iron  ore  belonging  to  this  latter 
class.    Analyses  of  several  clay  iron-stones  are  given  on  p.  43. 

IRON   SMELTING. 

345  Calcination  of  the  Ore. — Before  treatment  in  the  furnace 
many  iron  ores,  especially  the  clay  iron-stones  and  the  brown 
ha3matites,  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  calcination  or  roasting. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  also 
to  oxidise  the  ore  as  well  as  to  render  it  more  porous,  and  thus 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  metal.  At  the  same 
time  any  sulphides  which  the  ore  may  contain  are  oxidised 
and  the  sulphur  expelled.  The  ordinary  clay  iron-stone  is 
usually  roasted  in  large  open  heaps,  the  ore  being  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  keep  up  a  slow  combustion.  A 
preferable  method  is  to  calcine  the  ore  in  kilns  or  roasters,  as  in 
these  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  less  and  the  product  more 
uniform  than  in  the  ruder  process  of  roasting  in  heaps. 

(I.)  The  Direct  Rbduction  of  Malleable  Iron  from  the 

Ores. 

346  Iron  Furnaces, — The  simplest  form  of  the  iron  furnace  is 
that  used  at  the  present  day  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  as  well 
as  in  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  and  amongst  the  hill  tribes. 
Tlie  low-caste  Hindoos  who  work  in  iron,  wander  from  place  to 
place  and  build  up  their  simple  apparatus  where  they  find  fuel 
and  ore  ;  this  latter  consisting  generally  of  magnetic  oxide  or 
brown  haematite.  The  furnaces  are  built  on  the  ground  and 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  round  shaft  or  chimney,  from 
2  to  4  feet  in  height,  having  a  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  from 
10  to  15  inches,  and  at  the  top  of  from  6  to  12  inches.  At  the 
lower  part  there  are  two  openings  one  of  which  serves  for  the 
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blast  ami  the  other  fur  the  exit  of  the  alag  which  is  formed  hj 
the  silicfttea  contained  iu  the  ore,  as  well  as  for  the  extraction  of 
the  bloom  of  iron.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  from  a  goat's- 
skin  or  a  buffalo  hide,  furnished  with  bamboo  tubes.  As  soon 
113  the  furnace  is  warmed  with  charcoal,  layers  of  the  broken 
ore  and  charcoal  are  built  in  the  shaft,  and  after  from  4  to 
hours  a  porous  bloom  of  iron  is  obtained,  varying  in  weight 
from  5  to  Slllbs,,  and  this  is  then  worked  under  the  hammer. 
Throughout  Central  India  and  in  the  north-east  provinces  the 
manufacture  of  iron  is  somewhat  further  advanced,  the  furnaces 
being  larger  and  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  have 
been  or  are  still  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  aa  in 
Africa,  Borneo,  and  certain  parts  of  Europe.  Even  to  the  present 
ilay  the  direct  reduction  of  malleable  iron  from  the  ores  is  carried 
on  in  some  European  localities,  especially  in  tlie  Pyrenees  and 
in  certain  districts  of  Spain  where  a.  peculiar  forge,  termed  th< 
Catalan  forge,  is  employed.  The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  aboul 
3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  about  3  feet  deep  ;  at  one  side  is  ai 
opening  through  which  a  luyire  is  placed.  The  blast  is  supplied 
by  the  air  carried  down  by  a  jet  of  falling  water  in  a  blowinj 
machine  termed  a  trompe.  According  to  the  size  of  the  heartl 
the  quantity  of  ore  employed  varies  from  3  to  10  cwt.  and  thi 
requires  about  its  own  weight,  or  rather  more,  of  charcoal,  an( 
yields  about  33  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ores  employed  are  partly 
haimatite  and  partly  brown  iron  ore  or  spathose  iron ;  the  latte 
ores  are  previously, roasted  in  order  to  expel  water  or  carlxn 
dioxide.  At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  a  weak  bit 
employed  in  order  that  the  metal  may  be  reduced  by  the  car 
bon  monoxide.  The  temperature  is  afterwards  increased  ao^ 
blooms  of  metallic  iron  are  obtained,  which  need  only  to  bi 
brought  under  the  hammer  to  yield  marketable  bar  iron.  By 
similar  process  the  Elba  specular  iron  has  been  worked  up  tl 
within  recent  times  in  Corsica.  In  the  United  States,  especiall] 
in  districts  where  charcoal  is  plentiful,  similar  bloomery  forgt 
are  still  worked  with  a  hot  blast  of  air,  Some  of  these  forga 
are  capable  of  turning  ont  a  bloom  of  300  pounds  weight  e' 
three  hours.  The  high  bloomery  furnace  or  "  S'.Uckofen 
the  Germans  is  a  blast  furnace  formerly  in  use  in  Carniola,  an< 
elsewhere,  for  the  direct  production  of  iron  from  the  ore  by  redu& 
tion  with  charcoal.  The  process  is.  however,  an  expensive  ont 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  charcoal  needed,  and  it  has  been 
recently  superseded  by  other  and  cheaper  methods. 
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(II.)  The  Manufacture  of  Cast-Iron'. 

347  The  indirect  process  for  obtaining  malleable  iron  may  be 
divided  into  two  stages,  viz.,  first,  the  production  of  cast-iron  ; 
second,  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  malleable  or  wrought 
iron. 

Ths  Blast  Furnace. — ^The  application  of  the  blast  furnace  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
iion  industry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  by  itiS  use  that  a  con- 
tiimoiis  process  of  iron  manufacture  became  possibla  The 
discoreiy  of  a  process  by  which  fusible  cast-iron  can  be  pre- 
pared, appears  to  have  been  made,  probably  accidentally,  in 
Germany,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  the 
StUckofen  had  long  been  in  use  for  manufacturing  blooms. 
No  description  of  the  process  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
older  writers  upon  metallurgy.  Thus  Agricola,  writing  in  1556, 
onlj  mentions  the  older  methods  of  iron  making,  although  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  dast-iron ;  at  any  rate  the 
new  method  must  have  been  at  work  in  this  country  in  1543, 
for  we  find  that  in  that  year  English  cast-iron  cannons  were 
used.  The  great  demand  for  cast-iron,  which  was  of  course  all 
made  with  charcoal,  soon  leading  to  a  destruction  of  our  forests, 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  endeavour  to  replace  charcoal  by  some  other  fuel.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  coke  instead  of 
charcoal,  a  practice  carried  out  in  England  as  early  as  the  fii*st 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  problem  of  smelting  iron 
^th  pit  coal  was  first  successfully  solved  by  Abraham  Darby 
at  Colebrookdale,  about  the  year  1735.^ 

The  blast  furnace  consists  of  a  shaft  varying  in  height  from  50 
to  90  feet,  and  the  largest  diameter  from  14  to  17  feet  The  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  furnace  are :  first,  the  hearth,  or  circular  chamber, 
built  of  stone  and  lined  with  firebrick,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  sliaft  or  chimney  formed  of  two  truncated  cones  joined  at  theii 
bases,  the  upper  being  termed  the  "  body,"  and  the  lower  one 
the  "boshes."  Fig.  134?  shows  the  construction  of  such  an  ordi- 
nary furnace.  The  shaft  (a  B  c  d)  is  50  feet  high,  the  throat  (a)  is 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  shaft  widens  to  the  point  (r),  termed 
the  belly,  where  it  is  16  feet  in  diameter,  diminishing  again  to 

^  For  further  interesting  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Percy's  admirable  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  Iron,"  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  873. 
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4  (Mt  in  the  hfarih  (cd).    The  outer  portion  of  lUe  stack  (g)  is 
I'Uilt  of  strong  tmisoary ;  ioside  this  is  a  Umog  of  fire-brick  (e\ 


ami  between  these  is  a  cavity  filled  with  lap-cinder  or  refV 
eand  ;  the   object   of  this  cavity  is  to  allow  the  moistiiro 
escape  from  the  brickwork.     To  keep  the  whola  well  dry,  i 
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tovmdations  are  traversed  by  arched  galleries.  The  hearth  is 
composed  of  slabs  of  refractory  sandstone  cemented  with  fire- 
clay, and  the  bottom  of  each  is  usually  made  of  large  fire-bricka 
TOpported  on  masoniy.  Only  three  sides  of  the  hearth  are  built 
to  the  bottom  ;  one  ending  within  a  short  distance  of  the  base, 
aod  being  supported  by  a  strong  bearer  of  cast-iron,  on  which  a 
block  of  refractory  brick  (n)  rests ;  this  is  termed  the  fymp.  A 
short  distance  beneath  the  tymp,  and  a  little  in  front  of  it,  is  the 
damstme  (g),  fixed  in  position  by  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  placed 
on  iU  outer  side,  and  termed  the  damplaie  (F).  Over  this  dam- 
sloae  the  slag  flows  on  to  the  damplate  in  a  continuous  stream. 
The  throat  of  the  stack  is  generally  surmounted  by  a  chimney 
(n),  below  which  the  iron  cylinder  (o)  is  hung.  The  object  of 
this  cylinder  is  to  collect  the  unburned  combustible  gases 
escaping  from  the  throat,  and  to  enable  them  to  pass  through 
tliG  tubes  (P  P)  for  use  in  other  parts  of  the  works. 

Fig.  135  shows  the  con- 
iraetion  of  the  furnace  by 
l^rizontal  sectiou  at  a 

The  construction  of  the 
modem  blast  furnaces  is 
much  less  massive  than  that 
of  the  older  ones,  such  as 
that  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  termed 
cupola  furnaces,  and  are  en- 
tirely built  of  fire-bricks,  either  closely  bound  with  hoops,  or 
nocefrequently  completely  cased  in  boilerplate.  Fig.  136  shows 
Bnch  a  furnace  lately  erected  at  Dutton  Brook,  near  Warrington. 
Th«  is  closed  at  the  top  with  a  contrivance  called  the  "  cup  and 
™ne"  arrangement,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Parry  at  Ebbw  Vale 
Work».  It  consists  of  an  inverted  cast-iron  cnp  or  funnel  (a) 
'iiedon  the  top  of  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  {b)  a  cast-iron 
cone  tnspended  by  a  chain  running  over  a  wheel,  and  having  a 
counterpoise  at  the  other  end.  When  the  cone  is  raised  against 
the  cup  the  throat  of  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  the  escape  of 
S*sea  into  the  air  prevented ;  these  then  pass  out  of  the  furnace 
hy  side  openings,  and  are  conveyed  by  pipes  to  any  point  where 
the  heat  caused  by  their  combustion  can  be  made  available. 

The  blast  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  through 
toyire  holes  perforating  the  walls  of  the  hearth.  The  tuyeres 
*n  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  have  a  double  casing, 
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through  which  water  chxiulatea  to  keep  them  cool ;  they  \ 


in  number  from  two  lo   twelve   according   to  the  size   of 
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fomace.    The  anangemeut  of  the  tuyfere  pipes,  and  the  con- 
stmcUon  of  the  base  of  the  fornace  are  showD  in  Fig.  137. 

Yi^.  138  represents  the  elevation  and  section  of  a  blast-furnace 
which  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  Barrow  Hfematite 
Steel  Company.  The  shaft  is  64  feet  tn  height,  and  is  coated 
vith  boiler-plate.  The  cone  (&)  and  the  cup  (a)  arrangement  at 
t\ie  throat  enables  Uie  charge  to  be  introduced  without  the  escape 
(if  the  gases.    These  latter  pass  through  an  opening  in  the  side 


of  the  furnace  as  ehown  by  the  arrows,  the  gases  being  drawn 
upwards  at  (u),  where  the  dust  coUecta,  and  then  passing  into 
the  gas-flue  (k).  Fig.  139  shows  the  construction  of  the  furnace 
inthp  hue  {c  D) ;  and  Fig.  140  that  in  the  line  (a  b).  The  former 
fihibits  the  6ve  tuyires  (c)  and  the  main  (M)  through  which  the 
blast  is  carried. 

348  Hot  and  Cold  Blast.  Up  to  the  year  1828  air  was  blown 
into  the  furnace  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  but  in 
^  year  J.  B.  Keilson '  patented  a  process  for  heating  the  air 
Wore  it  passed  into  the  forge  or  furnace,  and  this  process, 
iiUDiach  as  it  saved  from  15  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  fuel,  and 
vas  also  accompanied  by  an  increased  productive  power  of  the 
furnace,  was  soon  generally  adopted.  For  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing the  air,  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  are  burned  in  a 
^  Ftttvnt  Ko.  G701,  March  Srd,  1838. 
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Cooper's  or  Whitwell's  stove,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of 
Siemens*  regenerator,  and  the  temperature  of  the  blast  raised  to 
a  temperature  of  from  350''  to  700°. 

The  size  and  shape  of  blast  furnaces  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  very  different.     When  charcoal  is  employed,  as  was  for- 
merly universally  the  case,  and  is    still  so  in  countries  where 
wood  is  plentiful,  the  furnace  is  usually  only  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  height     The  charcoal  iron  which  is  thus  manufactured  in 
Sweden,  Bussia,  and  America  is  especially  valuable  for  the  pre- 
paration of  fine  iron  wire,  and  of  the  best  kinds  of  steel.     Blast 
furnaces  in  which  the  fuel  used  is  either  coke,  anthracite,  or 
ordinary  coal,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
the  exact  height  and  capacity  of  the  furnace  being  regulated  by 
the  nature  and  amount  of  iron  which  has  to  be  produced,  as  well 
as  (it  may  be  added)  by  the  ideas  of  the  ironmaster. 

In  the  year  1750  each  English  blast-furnace  produced  about 
300  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  whereas  a  large- size  modern 
furnace  yields  about  24,000  tons  in  the  same  period.  In  the 
Cleveland  district,  where  the  blast-furnaces  are  unusually  large, 
the  average  capacity  of  those  built  up  to  the  year  1854  was 
about  7,000  cubic  feet,  whilst  those  built  during  the  years  1870 
and  1871  have  an  average  capacity  close  upon  30,000  cubic  feet, 
the  largest  one  being  that  built  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  having  a  height 
of  92  feet,  and  a  capacity  of  42,500  cubic  feet  The  production 
of  a  blast-furnace  increases,  of  course,  with  its  size,  but  not  in 
a  direct  ratio ;  thus  Mr.  Lowthian  Bell  has  shown  that  an  old 
furnace  of  1853,  having  a  capacity  of  6,000  cubic  feet,  yields 
one  ton  of  iron  per  twenty-four  hours  for  every  190  cubic  feet 
of  space,  whilst  in  the  high  furnace  built  in  1870,  380  cubic 
feet  of  space  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron  in  tlie 
same  time:  hence  the  maximum  limit  of  economic  action  may 
he  passed  by  increased  size.  At  the  present  day  somewhat 
smaller  furnaces  are  again  being  built. 

349  Blowing-in  the  Furnace,  For  the  purpose  of  starting  the 
newly-built  blast-furnace  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should 
he  gently  heated  by  means  of  a  small  fire,  usually  made  by 
piling  a  quantity  of  rough  dry  timber  in  the  hearth,  on  to  the 
top  of  which  charges  of  coke  are  placed.  As  soon  as  the  shai  t 
has  become  warm,  regular  charges  of  calcined  iron-stone,  lime- 
stone, and  coke  are  added,  until  the  furnace  is  filled.  The  blast 
is  then  turned  on  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  usually  em- 
ployed, the  size  of  the  tuyeres  being  so  gradually  increased  that 
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it  is  not  until  tlie  furnace  has  been  in  blow  for  from  four  to  five 
weeks  that  the  full-sized  pipes  ai-e  used.  The  proportion  of  tha 
niateriala  employed,  viz,,  iron-ore,  limestoue,  uud  fuel,  termed 
tlie  charge  or  burden,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore.  If  it  be  siliceous  or  clayey,  the  proportion  of  linH 
added  must  be  increased  ;  whilst  if  the  ore  contain  lime  instead 
of  silica,  the  nddition  of  silicates  may  be  requisite.  The  object 
of  these  additions  is  to  form  fusible  slags,  which  surround  ] 
the  finely-divided  and  spongy  metal  formed  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  operation,  and  thus  preserve  it  from  oxidation,  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  formation  of  ferruginous  slags 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  metal.  If  more  difficultly  reducibl* 
ores  are  employed,  a  less  fusible  slag  is  needed.  When  the 
furnace  is  in  regular  blast,  a  constant  stream  of  slag  pa.sses  out 
from  the  slag-hole,  the  iron  collecting  in  the  lower  part  of  th( 
hearth,  and  being  from  time  to  time  removed  by  piercing  a  plug 
of  sand  and  clay  by  which  the  tap-hole  has  been  closed.  As  soon 
as  the  proper  proportions  between  the  fuel,  ore,  and  limestone  has 
been  ascertained,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  pro- 
portions should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  for  this  purpose  thi 
charges  are  regularly  weighed,  and  supplied  in  alternate  layers  al 
the  top  of  the  furnace. 

Whilst  the  workman  termed  the  "  fiUer  "  is  occupied  in  brinff 
ing  the  requisite  materials  into  the  furnace,  the  "  stove-man  "  il 
employed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  his  business  is  to  se< 
that  the  slag  runs  regularly  over  the  damatoiie,  and  to  tap  thi 
molten  iron  at  given  intervals.  Before  tapping,  the  stove-muj 
prepares  moulds  for  holding  the  metal ;  these  are  formed  il 
the  sand  as  a  series  of  parallel  trenches,  which  are  placed  il 
communication  with  the  tap-hole.  Tlie  blast  of  air  is  thai 
shut  off,  and  tlie  tap-hole  opened  by  piercing  the  plug  with 
long  bar  of  iron.  The  melted  iron  flows  into  the  channel! 
communicating  with  the  moulds  and  assumes  the  form  of  semi" 
cylindrical  bars  or  pigs  united  t«  one  another  by  one  of  lai;ga 
dimensions  termed  the  sow. 

If,  owing  to  some  accident  to  the  machinery,  a  blast-fumaa 
is  obliged  to  stand  when  hot,  the  operations  may  be  sui 
pended  for  several  days  if  the  throat  and  tuyere-holes  be  closfl 
up  with  sand  or  cky.  Should,  however,  serious  damage  hai 
occurred,  the  furnace  must  he  "  blown  out,"  This  is  accoinf 
plished  by  reducing  the  burden,  and  thus  incrensing  the  ten* 
perature  for  a  time  so  as  to  remove  any  aggregations  of  solit 
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matters  which  are  fusible  only  at  a  high  temperature.     The 

contents  of  the  furnace  are  then  allowed  to  bum  out,  and  the 

last  tapping  is  made  at  a  point  as  low  down  in  the  hearth  as 

possible.     The  life  of  a  blast-furnace  varies  considerably,  lasting 

from  two  to  twenty  years  or  even  for  a  longer  time,  according 

to  circumstances. 

350  Chemical  Changes  in  the  Furnace,  A  large  number  of  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  blast-furnace,  but  in  spite  of  these 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  still  far  from  complete.  The 
fuel  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  burns  with  forma- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  is  reduced 
to  carbon  monoxide  by  contact  with  glowing  carbon.  This  latter 
gas  coming  into  contact  with  the  constantly  descending  charges 
of  ore,  reduces  the  ferric  oxide  to  spongy  metal,  and  this  soon 
becomes  coated  with  a  fusible  slag  of  silicate  of  lime.  The 
zone  in  which  this  reduction  occurs  is  situated  at  a  higher  or 
a  lower  part  of  the  furnace  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore, 
and  its  temperature  varies  from  600**  to  900''.  When  the  ores 
are  porous,  they  are  more  easily  permeated  by  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide present,  and  the  reduction  takes  place  more  quickly  than 
when  denser  ores  are  employed.  As  the  spongy  iron  descends, 
it  arrives  at  the  hotter  paits  of  the  furnace,  the  temperature  of 
which  reaches  to  lOOO**  in  the  belly  or  widest  part  of  the 
furnace.  At  this  point  the  finely-divided  spongy  iron  begins 
to  take  up  carbon,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  termed  "  the  zone  of 
carburisation."  The  iron  does  not,  however,  become  saturated 
with  carbon  until  a  lower  point  has  been  reached,  at  which  the 
temperature  rises  to  about  1400°.  In  this  zone,  which  is  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  the  materials,  which  were  formerly 
in  a  pasty  state,  melt  completely,  running  down  into  the  hearth, 
where  the  lighter  slag  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  heavier  iron, 
Md  thus  protects  it  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  blast. 
Other  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  iron  occur 
as  the  metal  passes  down  the  furnace.  In  the  first  place,  the 
spongy  iron,  in  passing  through  the  zone  of  reduction,  takes  up 
wlphur  from  the  ores;  and,  secondly,  when  the  temperature 
reaches  a  higher  point  in  the  zone  of  carburisation,  the  phos- 
phates contained  in  the  ore  are  reduced,  and  the  phosphorus  is 
taken  up  by  the  iron.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  the  fused 
iron  reduces  silicon  from  the  silicates,  and  this,  together  with 
manganese,  aluminium,  and  other  metals,  remains  as  impurity 
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ID  the  cast-iroD,    Tlieae  varioiis  zones  of  the  Uast-fninace  ai 
not  well  (]efi[ieiJ.  bat  pass  gradually  from  one  to  the  other. 

351  Gaafs  o/the  BSaM-Fnmate,    The  corapocdtioD  of  thelilast- 
fnnuce  gases  natural]/  varies  in  the  differait  cones  and  ooder 
diUbrant  conditions  of  burden.     The  interaction  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  present  in  the  blast-^mace  gaset 
ia  of  iuterest.    Xlie  monoxide  is  reconverted  daring  the  reaction 
into  the  dioxide,  and  thb  either  remains  unaltered  or  is 
vcrteil  into  the  monoxide  according  to  the  temperature  which 
|rrevaiU  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace.     The  researches  of 
Lowthian  Bell  and  von  Tucner  liave  shown  that  the  relatjon 
between  the  volumes  of  the  escaping  carbon  dioxide  and  carboo. 
monoxide  represents,  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  tha 
economical  working  of  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  limit  of  ecc 
noniical  working  ia  reached  when  from  40  to  60  volumes  t 
carbon  dioxide  are  present  for  100  volumes  of  carbon  monoxid< 
Tlie  fnniace  gases  contain,  in  addition,  nitrogen  of  the  air,  hy- 
drogen derived  from  the  reduction  of  aqueous  vapour,  as  well  a 
hydrocarbons,  mid  frequently  small  traces  of  cyanogen. 

It  has  been  stated,  although  there  is  considerable  doubt  011  th 
qncHlion,  thiit  the  carburiaation  of  the  iron  is  brought  about  less 
hy  the  action  of  these  carbonaceous  gases  than  by  the  vapour^ 
of  tlic  cyanidefl  of  the  alkali-motals,  the  formation  of  which  caC 
be  readily  understood  when  we  renicmbcr  that  the  ores  and  lime 
Htone  always  contain  alkalis.  The  finely-divided  solid  carhoi 
ftlflo  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reduction  of  thd 
metal,  and,  acconiiiig  to  the  experiments  of  Cailletet,'  it  a] 
that  even  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  aud  at  the  point  al 
which  the  coiubu«tion  is  most  peifect,  carbon  exists  in  th) 
solid  state  from  the  dissociation  of  carbou  monoxide  into  curboi 
dioxide  and  carbon  brouKht  about  at  very  high  tempemtures. 

Many  iiiiidyacs  of  tlio  blast-furnace  gases,  collected  at  various 
heights  above  the  luyi-res  aud  under  varying  circumstances,  ha vw 
Iweu  made  by  Bevcval  chemists.  The  following  analyses  give 
iiu  idea  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  composition  of  these  gases: 

'  Comptti  lifud.  1xii.  &'.i\. 
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Wood-Charcoal   Furnace  at    Veckerhagen,  near  Cassel.     Height 

597  m.  (Bunsen). 

Depth  in  meters  below  the  mouth~0'86 

Nitrogen 
Carbon  dioxide 
Carbon  monoxide 
Marsh  gas 
Hydrogen     . 

100-00       100-00       10000 


h— 0-86 

2-59 

4-32 

62-34 

63-89 

64-58 

8-77 

3-00 

5-97 

24-20 

29-27 

26-51 

3-36 

1-07 

1-88 

1-33 

2-17 

1-06 

Hot-Uast  Coke-furnace  at  Seraing  in  Belgium,     Height  14*43  m. 

(Ebelmen). 


Depth  in  meters  belov  the  t 

nouth— 0-30 

3  05 

13-71 

Nitrogen 

6706 

61-67 

54-63 

Carbon  dioxide 

11.39 

1-08 

Carbon  monoxide . 

28-61 

35-20 

45-05 

Marsh  gas    . 

0-20 

0-33 

0-07 

Hydrogen 

2-74 

1-72 

0-25 

100-00       10000       100-00 

Cold'llast   Coal'/urnace  at  Alfreton,     Height  11  m.    (Bunsen 

and  Playfair). 


Depth  in  meters  below  mouth— 1  -52 

5-18 

■  10-36. 

Nitrogen 

55-35 

55-49 

58-05 

Carbon  dioxide     . 

7-77 

12-43 

Carbon  monoxide 

25-97 

18-77 

37-43 

Marsh  gas 

3-75 

4-31 

Hydrogen 

6-73 

7-62 

318 

Olefiant  gas  . 

0-43 

1-38 

Cyanogen      . 

• 

•  1-34 

100-00       100-00       100-00 

Amongst  the  products  of  the  blast-furnace  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances occur  which  choke  or  block  up  portions  of  the  furnace. 
Tims  in  smelting  zinciferous  iron-ores  a  compact  incrustation  of 
furnace-calami ne,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  found 
round  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  no  less  than  100  tons  of 
this  compound,  termed  "gichtsch warn m,"  are  annually  obtained 
from  iron  furnaces  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


^ 
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An  interestiDg  substance  sometimes  found  in  tlieblaat-fumace 
is  n  cyauo-nilride  of  titanium ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  "  kiali," 
or  graphite,  as  well  as  silicates,  sulphides,  and  thn  oxides  of 
otiier  metals,  occur  as  solid  deposits  in  the  furnace, 

352  Varietiti  of  Pig-  or  Cast-Iron.  Pig-iron  may  be  divide! 
into  two  chief  classes,  tcliUe  cast-iron  and  grtff  cast-iran,  am) 
between  tliese  we  have  several  intermediate  conditions  classed 
together  as  mottled  cast-irons. 

White  cast-iron  contains  the  whole  of  its  carbon  in  tlie  com- 
bined state,  and  wheu  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  various  hydrocarbons  are  formed,  and  these  im- 
part a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  hydrogen  which 
is  evolved.  Grey  cast-iron,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to 
chemically -combined  carbon,  contains  graphite,  and  this  separates 
out  as  black  scales  when  the  iron  is  treated  with  an  acid.  This 
fact  was  known  to  Bergman,  whilst  Guyton  de  Morveau  proved 
that  cast-iron  is  formed  when  wrought-iron  is  ignited  with  dia- 
mond powder ;  and  Karsten  showed  that  cast-iron  contains  carbon 
both  in  the  combined  state  and  free  in  the  form  of  graphite 
this  latter  remaining  beliind  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  sa 
acid.  The  graphite  can  also  be  mechanically  separated  from 
the  iron  by  sieving  (Snelus), 

White  cast-iron,  of  which  Spiegeleisen  is  a  variety,  can 
generally  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  grey,  and  ia  formed 
wheu  the  burdeu  of  the  furnace  is  lieavy  and  the  temperature 
comparatively  low.  It  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  grey- 
iron  ;  it  is  less  liquid,  and  on  cooling  passes  througli  an  inter- 
mediate or  pasty  state,  contracting  considerably  on  solidification. 
Grey  caat-iron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  expands  on  solidification,  and  is  for  this  reason  best 
adapted  for  foundry  purposes. 

I^pieget  or  specular  piij-iron  is  a  wlnte-iron  containing  tha 
largest  proportion  of  carbon,  varying  from  3;i  to  6  per  cent.  It 
is  extremely  hard  and  highly  crystalline,  and  contains  manganese 
aa  an  essential  constituent.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  spiegel  i» 
from  7'6  to  77,  and  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steeL 
When  Spiegel  contains  25  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  manganese,  tha 
mass  attains  a.  granular  structure,  and  is  termed  ftrro-niawjanese. 
It  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  process. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  spii'^el  and 
ferro-manganeae : 


VARIETIES  OF  CAST-IRON. 
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The  slags  of  spiegel  are  rick  in  manganese  and  calcium. 

353  WhiU'Iron.  This  contains  less  carbon  than  spiegel,  and  is 
formed  when  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  not  high  enough 
for  complete  carburisation.  It  melts  at  a  Iiigher  temperature  than 
spi^l,  and  when  heated  it  remains  for  some  time  in  a  pasty  con- 
dition before  fusing  completely.  White-iron  is  very  hard  and 
brittle,  it  possesses  a  laminar  structure,  and  is  sometimes  vesi- 
cular or  honey-combed  from  the  evolution  of  gas  given  off  as  the 
metal  cools.  It  is  especially  used  for  the  preparation  of  wrought- 
iron.    Its  composition  is  seen  from  the  following  analyses : 


Analyses  of  White-Iron, 
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The  slags  of  white-iron  coutaiu  less  calcium  than  those  of 
spinel 

Grey-Iron,  When  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  high  the 
iron  contained  in  the  furnace  above  the  zone  of  fusion  becomes 
satQiated  with  carbon  and  grey-iron  is  formed,  from  which  a 
pAit  of  the  carbon  separates  out  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  cry- 
stalline scales  of  graphite.  Grey-iix)n  is  a  mixture  of  white 
iron  with  a  crystalline   iron  free  from  carbon.      It   possesses 
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a  lighter  or  a  darker  coloar  according  to  tbe  quantity  of 
phite  which  separates  out,  and  several  intermediate  qu^lii 
of  inottled  catt-irons  exist  between  white-  aud  grey-iron, 
being  produced  when  the  temperature  does  not  greatly 
that  oecessar}'  for  carbarisatioD,  If  molten  grey  pig-iron 
quickly  cooled  by  ruaning  into  water  or  into  a  cold  met;tl  nioal 
chilled  white  iron  is  provluced.  This  possesses  a  scaly  crystal- 
line structure  and  a  white  colour,  and  contains  very  finely- 
divided  graphite  in  addition  to  combined  carbon.  On  tbe  otlia 
hand,  if  white  iron  lie  slowly  cooled  from  the  fused  state  it  ia 
converted  into  grey-iron. 

354  Motlled-Iron.  This  variety  of  cast-iron  stands  in  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  white-  and  grey-iron.  It  is  obtained 
from  pure  but  difficultly  reducible  ores  worked  at  a  tempera- 
ture 80  high  that  a  homogeneous  product  is  formed  which  does 
not  contain  an  excess  of  either  graphite  or  silicon.  Snch  iron 
has  a  light  grey  granular  structure,  and  con  be  used  both  for  tlia 
foundry  and  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron,  as  well  ea  fijt 
tbe  productiou  of  Bessemer  steel. 

Aiin!i/vs  of  MoUkd'Iron. 
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(a)  Charcoal  irnii  fmni  llsciibiirg. 

(i)  Coke.    Hot  blut  from  Wliitcl]»ven. 

[fi)        „  ,,  ,,     CleVfUud. 


(rf)  f 


'  pig,  from  Crown  point,  Lake  Clniin[iUn. 


(()  Kot  blut  from  ScotlKod.  I 

(/)  Coke.     Cold  blttjil  from  Dowhl*.  I 
ia)  Silvpry  iron,  t'larem^. 


If  pure  ores  and  pure  fuels  are  smelted  with  eoM-blast  and 
suitable  burden,  a  light  grey  iron  is  obtained  containing  littiej 
silicon,  and  valualjle  for  the  manufiicturc  of  the  best  wrought- 
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ron  for  the  production  of  fine  wire ;  whereas  when  the  tempera- 
inie  of  the  blast  is  high,  and  when  common  ores  containing 
sulphur  are  employed,  a  granular  iron  suitable  for  foundry  pur- 
poses is  obtained.  If  the  ore  be  rich  in  clay  and  silicates,  a 
light  finely -granular  iron  known  as  silvery-iron  is  produced  under 
the  latter  conditions  as  regards  temperature. 

(III.)   Production  of  Wkought-Iron  from  Cast-Iron. 

355  Wrought-iron  contains  less  than  Oo  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  its  malleability  increases  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  diminishes, 
whilst  its  point  of  fusion  rises.  Wrought-iron  is  malleable,  and 
at  a  strong  red-heat  becomes  plastic  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
wdded,  and  this  the  more  readily  the  lower  its  percentage  of 
carbon.  Malleable  iron  containing  only  small  quantities  of 
carbon,  retains  its  hardness  under  all  circumstances,  whereas 
a  product  containing  more  carbon,  to  which  the  name  of  steel  is 
given,  can  be  hardened  or  tempered.  No  sharp  distinction  can, 
however,  be  drawn  between  wrought-iron  and  steel,  the  one 
gradually  passing  into  the  other  according  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  which  the  metal  contains. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  before  the  introduction  of  the 

blast-furnace   malleable   iron  was   obtained  on   a   small   scale 

by  direct  reduction  from  the  ore.     But  gradual  improvements 

I    in  the  iron-manufacture  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  method 

\    by  which  wrought-iron  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  larger  than 

'    is  possible  by  the  old  bloomery  processes.     This  consists  in  the 

conversion  of  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron. 

The  first  step  in  this  conversion  is  termed  refining.  It  consists 
in  the  fusion  of  the  pig  in  an  oxidising  atmosphere  in  a  refining 
furnace  heated  by  a  blast,  the  object  of  the  operation  being  to 
oxidise  the  carbon  and  silicon  contained  in  the  cast-iron.  The 
processes  adopted  for  this  purpose  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  iron.  Figs.  141  and  142  show  the 
elevation  and  plan  of  a  six-tuyired  refinery.  When  the  oxida- 
tion has  proceeded  far  enough  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  silicon 
and  carbon  to  the  requisite  point,  the  tap-hole  is  opened  and  the 
iron  allowed  to  run  into  moulds,  and  the  cast-iron  cooled  by 
water.  The  refined  iron  is  highly  crystalline,  white,  and  brittle, 
tliec4irbon  being  contained  in  the  combined  state.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  by  Abel  of  pig-iron,  before  and  after  refining,  frotn 
Konigshutte  in  Silesia,  give  the  diflferent  percentages  of  silicon. 
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I^KWphonis,  aod  sulplmr,  and   show  that  iu  this 


Bilicoii   is   eliiiiinateJ,  wiiibt   phosphorua  and  sulpbiir  are  less 
affected : 
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Pig-iron.         Refined-iron. 

Silicon 4-66  0  62 

Phosphorus 056  0*52 

Sulphur 0-04  0  03 

The   slag  obtained   in  this  process,  known  as  refinery-slag, 
/orms,  when  cold,  a  dark  crystalliue  mass,  with  an  almost  me- 
tallic lustre.     It  consists  chiefly  of  Fe^SiO^,  in  which,  however, 
a  part  of  the  iron  may  be  replaced  by  manganese,  calcium, 
xiiagnesium,  &c.    Not  unfrequently  distinct  crystals  of  olivine, 
(MgFe)2Si04,  have  been  found. 

The  refined  iron  is  now  ready  for  its  conversion  into  wrought- 
iton.    This  is  effected  either  in  an  open  hearth  by  a  blast  of  air,  a  * 
process  termed  ^nin^  (tlie  "  frischen"  of  the  Germans),  or,  more 
commonly,  in  areverbemtory  furnace,  when  the  process  is  tenned 
]puddli7ig. 

Various  methods  of  fining  are  in  use.  Amongst  the  most 
important  are  the  German  or  Wallon,  and  the  T^ncasbire  and 
South  Wales  processes.  In  all  of  these  the  pig  or  refined-iron 
is  first  gradually  oxidised,  and  then  worked  into  a  bloom,  when 
the  iron  is  said  to  "come  to  nature,"  and  this  is  afterwards 
"  shingled  "  or  hammered  under  a  "  tilt-hammer  "  into  a  square 
block,  which  can  be  cut  up  and  rolled  into  bar. 

356  The  Puddling  Process,  In  England  at  present  the  prelimi- 
nary process  of  refining  has  generally  been  superseded  by  what  is 
termed  "  pig-boiling  ; "  that  is,  the  pig-iron  is  at  once  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  puddling  without  previous  refining.  The 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  both  of  these  methods 
are  identical.  They  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  conversion 
of  the  graphitic  into  combined  carbon,  and  the  consequent 
change  from  grey-  to  white-iron,  and  afterwards  of  an  almost 
complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  silicon,  whilst  in  the 
puddling  process  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  also  are  almost 
entirely  got  rid  of. 

The  puddling  process  invented  by  Henry  Cort  in  the  year 
1 784  is  now  universally  employed  wherever  fuel  is  plentiful,  as 
liy  its  means  much  larger  blooms  can  be  worked  than  is  possible 
in  the  refinery.  An  ordinary  puddling  furnace  is  shown  in 
elevation,  section,  and  plan  in  Figs.  143,  144,  and  145.  Tlie 
bed  or  hearth  of  the  furnace  (A)  is  supported  by  a  cast-iron  plate ; 
at  each  end  of  the  hearth,  which  is  usually  6  feet  long,  is  a  wall 
built  of  firebrick,  one  end  being  called  the  fire-bridge  (&),  and  the 
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|llier  the  flue-bridge  (d).    The  bottom  and  side  plates  of  the 

feirth  are  lined  with  a  coating  of  tap-cinder,  which  is  heated 

IntQ  it  becomes  soft,  and  is  then  spread  evenly  over  the  floor  of 

|be  hearth.     Above  this  is  placed  a  coating  or  "  fettling  "  of 

ic  oxide  of  about  1^  inches  in  thickness,  and  this  is  renewed 

time  to  time  as  it  wears  away.     Neither  of  these  coatings 

shown  in  the  figures.    The  fire-bars,  which  are  sometimes 

in  a  slanting  position,  are  seen  at  (f),  and  the  area  of  the 

^fcate  should  be  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  that  of  the  bed. 

.powerful  draught  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  brick  chimney,  the 

of  which  is  famished  with  a  damper,  which  can  be  opened 

shut  at  will  by  the  workman  by  means  of  a  handle,  and 

the  passage  of  air  through  the  furnace  regulated.     In  some 

gas  is  employed  with  a  Siemens*  regenerator,  and  in 

Ittmerica,  petroleum,  or  even  the  gas  from  the  petroleum  springs, 

las  been  used  as  a  source  of  heat. 

The  puddling  process  may  be  divided  into  four  stages  : 

1.  The  fusion  or  melting  down  of  the  charge. 

2.  The  working-up  or  incorporation  of  the  fused  mass  witli 
the  oxidising  flaxes  formed  by  the  union  of  the  iron  oxide  of  the 

;  fettling  with  the  silicon,  &c.,  of  the  cast-iron. 

•    3.  The  separation  of  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulj)hur, 
and  other  impurities  by  exposure  to  heated  air. 

4  The  mechanical  squeezing  and  hammering  of  the  bloom  to 
l^t  rid  of  the  fusible  slag,  and  to  weld  the  porous  iron  together 
to  a  firm  homogeneous  mass. 

In  the  paddling,  as  well  as  in  the  refining  process,  the  silicon 
is  first  burnt  out,  and  then  the  carbon  gradually  disappears. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  pig  is 
found  in  the  tap-cinder  as  phosphide  and  phosphate.  A  part  ol* 
the  sulphur  probably  passes  away  as  sulphur  dioxide,  but  some 
is  left  in  the  cinder  as  iron  sulphide.  The  tap-cinder  is  rich  in 
iron,  and  is  difficultly  reducible  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  common  kind  of  iron.  The  following 
analysis  of  tap-cinders  give  an  idea  of  .the  composition  of  this 
material: 

Analt/fi€S  of  Tap-Cinder. 

810^  FeO.  MnO.  Vefin.  AI2O3.  CaO.  >'gO.  V^O^.  S.  Analyst 

771  66-82  1-20  8-27  1-63  3-91  034  807  178  Riley. 

1176  58-67  0-57  17*00  284  2*88  0-29  4*27  311 

29-60  48-48  113  17*11  128  047  035  1*34  101  Peivv. 


[4  METALS  OF  THE  IRON  GBOUP. 

357  The  following  analyses  made  by  J.  G.  Snelus'  give  an  ii 
of  the  consecutive  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  thep 
sage  from  cast-  to  wroiight-iron :  («)  ia  the  mottled  Clevelal 
iron  which  was  puddled ;  (b)  a  portion  taken  out  when  melte 
the  composition  ten  minutes  later  ia  shown  by  (c) ;  after  a  lafl 
of  twenty  minutes  by  analysis  (d) ;  the  composition  of  the  blofl 
is  shown  in  (e) ;  and  the  puddled  bar  in  (/) :  a  C  stands  I 
combined  carbon,  and  ^  C  for  graphite : 
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Anotlier  grey  Staffordshire  iron  (n)  (Coneygreen)  gave  the  I 
lowing  results  :  {b)  is  the  composition  after  fusion  ;  five  minat 
later  (c) ;  and  the  composition  of  the  bloom  (d)  : 

F?.  oC,  B'--  Si,  r.  S.  Mn. 

n     .     .     93-29  1-26  129  2-2o  0-R3  0-13  091 

/(      ,     .     95-68  2-55       —  092  036  Oil  0-43    ' 

c      .     .     96-55  2-riO       —  0-27.  0-29  0-07  O'lS 

d    .     .     95-75       —        —  U-38  0-25  0-05  0-16 

This  iron  was  puddled  in  Danks'  revolving  furnace,  and 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  iron  from  the  slag,  tlie  yield 
wroHght-iron  was  from  1 0  to  12  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  weig 
of  the  pig-iron  used,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  puddling  fumaa| 
loss  of  iron  of  the  above  amount  is  usually  met  with.  j 

358  Mrrhanicul  Puddlinij  Proccsx.  In  order  to  avoid  the  hea 
mechanical  labour  necessary  in  the  ordinary  puddling  procesi 
revolving  puddling  ftirnaces  have  been  invented  by  Dain 
Crampton  and  others.  The  constraction  of  these  furnaceAJ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  revolving  blnck-ash  furnn 
The  oxidation  is  entirely  effected  by  the  oxide  of  iron  of  j 
"  fettling,"  the  c^irbon  and  silicon  being  thus  burnt  out,  and  t 
]ihosphorus  and  aulplinr  removed  in  the  cinder  or  slag  fovid 
it  would   seem  that  the  amouut  of  sulphur   and    phosphfd 

'  Jlr}<o:t  Iron  and  Stril IiiMilult,  1872.  2*0. 
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contained  in  meclianically  puddled  iron  is  less  than  that  present 
in  ordinary  puddled  bar. 

359  Properties  of  Wrought  Iron,  Good  hammered  and  rolled 
W-iron,  when  it  contains  from  015  to  0*3  per  cent  of  carbon 
possesses  a  fibrous  texture,  but  when  the  amount  rises  to  0*5  or 
above  it  possesses  a  granular  or  crystalline  structure.  Fibrous 
iion  is  soft  and  possesses  a  grey  colour  ;  granular  iron  is  harder 
and  has  a  dead  silvery  lustre.  The  hardness  of  iron  increases 
with  the  amount  of  carbon,  until  when  0*6  per  cent,  is  reached, 
the  metal  becomes  steel.  Iron  melts  at  from  1,900°  to  2,100^ 
accordiDg  to  the  amount  of  carbon  which  it  contains.  The  phy- 
sical properties  of  commercial  iron  vary  vridely,  being  largely 
influenced  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities  which 
the  iron  contains.  Thus,  for  instance,  sulphur  imparts  to  iron 
the  property  of  becoming  brittle  whilst  hot,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed  **  red-short,"  whilst  phosphorus  renders  iron  Weak  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  when  the  iron  is  said  to  be  "  cold-short'* 
Cold-short  iron  exhibits  a  peculiar  fracture,  and  the  property  of 
cold-shortness  appears  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  crystalline 
condition  of  the  iron,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  the  method 
of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  has  an 
influence  in  producing  the  condition  of  the  iron.  The  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  puddling  takes  place  the  more  easily 
is  the  phosphorus  got  rid  of.  For  at  a  high  temperature  the 
iron  takes  up  phosphorus  from  the  phosphates  contained  in  the 
sihceous  slags.  This  fact  has  lately  been  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Lowthian  Bell  in  a  proposal  to  extract  the  phosphorus  in  the 
process  of  Bessemer-steel  making. 

Silicon  exerts  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  carbon,  making 
the  iron  harder  and  more  easily  fusible.  Manganese  prevents 
this  action,  and,  in  the  puddling  process,  assists  the  removal  of 
sulphur  and  silicon.  Copper  in  a  larger  proportion  than  05  per 
cent  produces  red-shortness,  and  arsenic  increases  the  brittle- 
ness  and  reduces  the  welding  power,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of 
the  iron. 

(IV.)  Steel. 

360  Both  in  its  chemical  composition  and  in  its  properties  steel 
holds  an  intermediate  position  between  cast-  and  wrought-iron. 
Like  the  latter,  steel  was  obtained  in  early  times  directly  from 
the  ore. 

VOL.  n.  5* 
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Homer  slug! 

And  as  when  armouren  temper  in  the  ford. 
The  keen-edged  pole-axe,  or  the  shining  sword. 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake  ; 
Thus  in  his  eyeballs  hissed  the  plonging  stake." 

Fope's  Odyssey,  book  ix. 

These  remarks  evidently  apply  to  steel,  as  wrought-iron  cannot 
be  thus  tempered.  The  Chdybes  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  renowned  for  their  ability  in  working  the  iron  ores  into 
steel,  and  the  Greek  name  for  steel,  %aX.tr^,  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  name  of  this  tribe. 

The  older  chemists  looked  upon  steel  as  a  peculiarly  pure 
form  of  iron,  and  Basil  Valentine,  in  his  Last  Testameni,  terms 
it  the  ''hardest,  purest,  most  malleable  iron.'*  Lemery  held 
peculiar  views  respecting  steeL  In  his  Cours  de  Chymie,  pub- 
lished in  1675,  he  says :  '*  Le  fer  est  un  m^tal  fort  poreuz,  com- 
post de  sel  vitriolique,  de  soulfre  et  de  terre  mal  li^  et  digeri 
ensemble.  On  le  r^duit  en  acier  par  le  moyen  des  comes  ou  des 
ongles  d'animaux,  avec  lesquelles  on  le  stratifie  et  ensuite  on  le 
calcine ;  ces  mati^res  contenant  beaucoup  de  sel  volatile  qui  est 
alcali,  tuent  les  acides  de  fer  qui  tenoient  sea  {lores  ouvertB,  et 
les  rendent  plus  compacte." 

Stahl  considered  iron  to  be  an  impure  metal  containing  earthy 
materials,  whilst  steel  was  the  pure  metal  saturated  ¥dtli  phlo- 
giston. Similar  views  were  held  by  the  later  chemists.  Beig- 
man  was  the  firat  to  distinguish  chemically  between  wioaght- 
iron,  steel,  and  cast-iron.  He  found  that  the  first  when  dissolved 
in  acids  yielded  the  largest  quantity  of  inflammable  air^  steel 
somewhat  less,  whilst  cast-iron  gave  the  smallest  quantity; 
hence  he  concluded  that  steel  contained  less  phlogiston  than 
wrought-iron.  He  also  showed  that  cast-iron  contains  more 
graphite  than  steel,  and  this  more  than  wrought-iron,  and  hence 
he  concluded  that  cast-iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  loss  of 
graphite  and  by  absorption  of  phlogiston,  whilst  he  supposed 
that  when  steel  is  produced  from  wrought-iron  the  opposite  re- 
actions occur.  Rinnman  in  1782  developed  similar  views,  and 
he  especially  insisted  that  malleable  iron  is  a  perfect  metal,  and 
is  converted  into  steel  by  absorption  of  phlogiston,  but  that  this 
phlogiston  is  not  the  substance  usually  thus  designated,  but 
plumbago.  In  1786  Monge,  Vandermonde  and  BerthoUet  pub- 
lished a  research  proving  that  the  difference  between  the  various 
kinds  of  iron  is  mainly  determined  by  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  which  they  contain,  but  the  many  doubtful 
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points  which  remained  were  only  deaicd  np  toy  the  ooaipreben- 
'  rive  researches  of  Karsten  and  Scf&Uuiu.^ 

»i  Twenty-five  years  agu  tl>e  only  method  hr  nliich  ste«l 
could  be-  DMde  was  the  decarbutisutioi]  of  the  cast-iron  in  the 
paddling  (omaoe,  and  the  subsequent  iv-caihiirisation  of  the 
paddled  bar  by  the  cementation  process.  The  product  was  tbeu 
either  fused  in  a  crucible  yieldiug  cast-steol,  or  drawn  out  under 
ihe  liammer,  whereby  tilt-steel  or  shear-sleel  was  obtained. 
W'e  are  now  acquainted  with  Beveral  methods  by  which  steel 
can  be  made  directly  from  caet-iion. 

The  cenunMion  method  of  preparing  cast^steel  is  mentioned 
by  Agricola  in  his  <U  re  Jdttalli&t,  whilst  that  of  hammered  or 
tilt-Bteel  was  first  described  by  Reaumur  in  1722. 

In  the  manufdcture  of  steeil  by  the  cementation  process,  car- 
bon is  added,  probably  through  the  medium  of  carbon  monoxide, 
to  the  otherwise  pure  ■wrought-iron.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  fur- 
nace shown  in  Fi;;*.  14ti  and  U7.    Into  the  funiace  are  built  Iwo 


sijuare  boxes,  or  "  converting  pots,"  c  c,  Kig.  147,  of  infusible  fire- 
brick ;  and  into  these  are  placed  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  lo  be 
converted  into  steel.  The  flames  from  a  fire  placed  in  the  hearth 
(j)  play  round  these  boxes.  The  iron  which  has  to  he  converted 
into  steel  is  usually  in  the  form  of  straight  bars  about  3  inches 
(75  mm.)  broad,  and  0-7o  inch  (18  mm.)  thick,  and  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  converting  pot  into  which  they  are  placed.  The 
'  Percy,  Iron  and  .Sltet.  p.  118. 
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interstices  between  the  bars  when  piled  in  the  pot  are  filled  up 
with  powdered  charcoal  or  soot,  technically  termed  "  cementipg 
powder,"  a  thick  layer  of  the  charcoal  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  bars,  and  the  whole  mass  plastered  over  with  grinders'  waste. 
The  total  weight  of  iron  contained  in  each  box  is  from  five  to 
six  tons.  The  fire  is  gradually  raised  to  a  full  red-heat,  or  to 
about  the  melting  point  of  copper,  and  it  is  maintained  at  this 
point  for  about  from  seven  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  quaUty 
of  steel  which  is  needed.  Spring-steel  requires  seven  days, 
shear-steel  eight  days,  and  steel  for  welding  from  nine  to  ten 
days.  During  the  operation  trial  bars  are  removed  by  the 
openings  (c)  from  the  ends  of  the  chests,  and  when  it  has  been 
found  that  the  bar-iron  is  completely  converted  into  steel  the 
furnace  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  after  several  days  the  charge  is 
removed.  The  steel  bars  thus  obtained  retain  the  form  of  the 
original  iron,  but  in  physical  properties  they  differ  considerably 
from  the  original.  Thus  the  coloured  surface  of  the  fractured 
bar  of  steel  has  no  longer  the  bluish  tint  of  malleable  iron,  but 
has  acquired  a  reddish  tint,  not  very  different  from  that  of 
bismuth,  and  the  texture  has  become  distinctly  crystalline. 
Steel  is  also  much  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  about  1*6  per 
cent,  of  carbon  has  been  taken  up. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  David  Forbes  of  cementa- 
tion-steel made  at  Sheffield  from  Swedish  iron : 

Carbon.        CartKm!^        Silicon.        Sul[>hnr.    Phosphoras.    Manganese. 

0-627        0-102         0-030        O'OOo        O'OOO  0-120 

An  English  cement-steel  was  found  by  Berthier  to  contain 
187  per  cent,  of  total  carbon,  and  O'lO  per  cent,  of  silicon,  the 
remainder  being  iron. 

A  remarkable  sdteration  of  the  suiface  is  likewise  noticed  in 
the  passage  of  wrought-iron  into  steel,  it  being  covered  with 
blisters  or  blebs,  and  hence  it  is  termed  hlister-steeL  The  forma- 
tion of  these  blisters  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  production  of  gas 
within  the  bar,  but  what  the  nature  of  this  gas  is  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Probably  it  arises  from  the  combination  of  a  part  of 
the  carbon  with  oxygen  derived  from  particles  of  oxide  of  iron 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  bar. 

362  Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  observed  in  the  cementation  process.    According 
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to  one  view,  the  carbon  is  absorbed  from  the  exterior  and  passes 
to  the  interior  of  the  bar  partly  from  the  solid  fuel,  partly  from 
the  carbon  monoxide  formed  by  its  partial  combustion,  and 
partly  from  the  hydrocarbons  derived  from  the  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  charcoaL  The  probability  of  the  view  that  the 
carbon  monoxide  is  the  active  agent  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  observed  by  Graham,  that  red-hot  iron  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  from  eight  to  ten  times  its  volume  of  this  gas.  Others 
have  assumed  that  the  carburisation  is  brought  about  rather  by 
the  hydrocarbons  than  carbon  monoxide,  and  that  it  is  especially 
effected  by  the  vapours  of  the  potassium  cyanide,  formed  by 
the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon,  upon  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  air  still  left  in  the  boxes,  and  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  it  is  stated  that  the  cement  powder  loses  its  power 
after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  and  has  lost  its  alkalis. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cyanides  of  the  alkab* 
metals  have  the  power  of  giving  up  carbon  to  cast-iron. 

Cast-steel  is  obtained  by  melting  blister-steel  in  plumbago 
crucibles.  This  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kind  of 
cutlery.  The  commoner  variety  of  cast-steel  is  now  obtained 
on  a  very  large  scale  by  other  processes. 

One  of  these,  suggested  by  Karsten,  but  first  carried  out  on 
the  large  scale  by  Krupp  of  Essen,  consists  in  fusing  pure 
wroyght-iron  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  spiegeL  The  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  by 
this  process  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Krupp's  cast- 
steel  six-pounder  guns,  exhibited  in  1851,  was  considered  a 
marvel,  whilst  in  1873  the  same  firm  exhibited  in  Vienna,  a 
cast-steel  block  weighing  -52,500  kilograms,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  which  1,800  melting-pots,  each  holding  thirty  kilos  of 
steel,  were  employed. 

363  Bessemer  Steel  Process,  Since  the  year  1856  a  complete  re- 
volution has  taken  place  in  the  iron  industry,  and  this  has  mainly 
been  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  manufacturing  cast- 
steel  from  cast-iron.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Bessemer,^ 
and  first  communicated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Mechanical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  its  Cheltenham  meeting,  in 
1856,  and  entitled  "  The  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel 
without  fuel."  The  principle  upon  which  this  process  depends,  is, 
that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  and 
nwnganese,  contained  in  the  molten  pig-iron  by  a  current  of  air 

1  Patent,  Dec.  7,  1865.     No.  2,768. 
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blown  through  the  molten  metal  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole 
in  a  liquid  state  until  the  cast-iron  is  converted  into  steel,  this 
Lein'^  effected  without  the  intermediate  laborious  and  costly 
processes  of  puddling  and  cementation.  The  first  experiments 
which  were  made  were  unsuccessful,  for  although  by  this 
process  the  carbon  and  silicon  can  be  removed,  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  which  are  contained  in  the  pig  remain  in  the 
finished  steel,  and  for  this  reason  the  ordinary  impure  EngUssh 
cast-iron  yielded  unsatisfactory  results.  The  case,  however,  was 
otherwise  when  the  pure  Swedish  charcoal-pig  was  used ;  indeed 
the  first  real  success  in  working  the  process  was  achieved  with 
this  iron  at  the  Hogbo  Ironworks,  at  Sanviken,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  successful  use  of  grey-iron  made  from  the 
Ulverston  htematite,  and  now  techically  known  as  Bessemer- 
pi(f.  Other  difficulties  then  arose  such  as  the  too  complete  oxida- 
tion, when  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  burnt  out,  a  mass  of  pasty 
wTOught-irou  being  produced  instead  of  liquid  steel.  This  was 
overcome  by  the  important  suggestion  made  by  Mushet,^  of  tlie 
addition  of  spiegel  at  the  end  of  the  operation  in  such  quantity 
as  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  wrought- 
iron  into  steel. 

The  oxidation  is  carried  on  in  an  egg-shaped  vessel,  tenned 
the  converter  (Figs.  148, 149),  made  of  wrought-iron  plates  bolted 
firmly  together  and  lined  with  an  infusible  siliceous  rock  termed 
gannister  which  is  ground,  moistened  with  water  and  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  paste  to  the  interior.  The  lower  portion  is  an 
interchangeable  bottom,  consisting  of  a  shallow  lower  section  of 
the  vessel  with  tuyfere-box  or  wund-box  and  tuyeres,  together 
with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  fixing  these  in  their  places. 
This  bottom  is  attached  to  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
narrow  space  between  it  and  the  vessel  lining  may  be  rammed 
with  plastic  gannister  by  men  working  outside  of  the  vessel,  and 
this  joint  can  be  easily  made  at  once  upon  pulling  away  the  old 
bottom.  This  arrangement  is  of  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
by  its  use  the  number  of  blows  per  diem  can  be  considerably 
increased.  The  pig-iron,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  is  first  melted  in  a  cupola,  and  from  five  to  twelve 
tons  of  this  run  into  the  converter,  either  directly  from  the 
cupola  or  from  an  intermediate  ladle,  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
being  lowered  to  the  proper  angle  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 
The  converter  is  then  gradually  raised  to  the  vertical  position  ;  at 

*   Patent,  Sp]  \.  22,  18r>6. 
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le  time  a  moderate  blast  of  air  is  thrown  through  the  tuyeres 
ins  of  the  pipes  L  N  and  D,  and  the  pressure  ol'  the  blast  ia 
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Uien   nused  to   from  eighteen   to   twenty   pouuds   per  eqoan 
inck 

The  combustion  of  the  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon,  as  also 
of  A  portion  of  the  iron  then  begins,  and  the  temperature  rises  to 
a  point  sufficiently  liigh  to  keep  the  metal  liquid.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  blow  the  graphite  is  converted  into  combined  carboa 
and  a  highly  siliceous  slag  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the  silica  being 
derived  from  the  lining.  When  the  first  period  la  complete  an 
orange-yellow  flame  edged  with  blue  appears  at  the  mouth  of 
the  converter,  and  the  second  period  termed  the  "  boil  "  then 
begins.  In  this,  the  slag  containing  oside  of  iron  oxidises  the 
carbon, Avith  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  which  escapes  throngb- 
out  the  mass  giving  to  it  the  ap[)earance  of  a  boiling  liquid. 
During  this  period  particles  of  the  slag  and  molten  iron  are 
thrown  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  conveiter,  and  a  very  brightly 
luminous  flickering  fiame  makes  its  appearance,  accompanied  by 
a  rapid  stream  of  sparks  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  particles 
of  iifln.  After  the  lapse  of  from  six  to  eight  minutes  the  intensity 
of  the  action  diminishes,  the  shower  of  sparks  ceases,  and  suddenly 
the  flame  disappears  or  is  said  to  drop,  llie  whole  of  the  carbon 
has  now  been  oxidised,  and  if  the  blast  be  left  on  the  combustion 
is  continued  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  iron.  Hence, 
the  force  of  the  blast  is  now  lessened,  the  converter  inclined, 
.  then  the  blast  stopped,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  fluid 
Spiegel  introduced.  The  blast  is  then  turned  on  again  for  a 
few  seconds  and  the  whole  mass  poured  out  into  the  ladle. 
After  standing  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ladle  tlie  fluid  steel  ia 
cast  into  ingot  moulds,  and  the  cast-steel  worked  up  under 
the  hammer  and  in  the  rolling  mill.  The  whole  process 
lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  in  this  time  from 
five  to  twelve  tons  of  cast-iron  are  converted  into  nearly  the 
same  weight  of  casl-steol. 

Figs.  150  and  151  show  the  newest  English  form  of  arrangement 
for  carrying  on  the  Bessemer  process.  The  two  converters  (aa), 
are  charged  with  molten  pig  from  the  cupola  furnaces  (bbb),  the 
molten  spiegel  needed  at  the  end  of  the  operation  being  obtained 
from  the  smaller  furnaces  (cc).  The  fluid  steel  is  poured  from 
the  converter  into  the  ladle  (c)  which  can  be  elevated  and  carried 
round  the  semi-circular  pit  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  crane  (d). 
The  steel  flows  from  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  into 
the  ingot  moulds  (ll).  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
biibblea  which  occur  when  the  steel  is  run  directly  into  these 
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ulds,  an  arrangement  (shown  at  m),  is  employed  by  which  the 
aid  metal  is  allowed  to  run  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 


j  l©®@l  I 


\ 
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ae  steel-ingots  after  cooling  are  removed  by  means  of  the  long- 
med  hydraulic  cranes  (ee),  and  the  whole  of  the  movements  of 


the  converter  to  the  exact  point  needed  to  produce  steet,  rfi 
point  being  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  flama 

364  The  chemical  changes  which  the  cast-iron  undergoes  ii 
the  various  st^es  of  the  Bessemer  process,  as  well  as  the  com- 
position of  the  slags  obtained,  are  exhibited  ia  the  following  tablei 

(a)  Composition  of  the  pig-iron  used  (3,517  kilos),     (b)  Aftffl 

the  first  period  of  twenty-eight  minutes  blow,     (r)  After  th« 

second  period  of  seven  minntes  blow,     (d)  After  the  third  period 

I  For  complete  'iMrription,  »ep  Eafrinfrivi/,  Marrh  9  and  18,  I8S7- 
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>f  three  minutes  blow,      (e)  Finished  steel  (3,058  kilos)  after 
the  addition  of  168  kilos  of  spiegel. 

Composition  of  Bessemer-meial.    No.  1. 


Graphite  .  .  .  . 
Chem.  comb,  carbon 
Silicon  .  .  .  . 
Phosphorus   .     .     . 

Sulphur     .     .     .     . 

Manganese    .     .    . 

Copper      .    . 

Iron 


a. 
3180 
0750 
1-960 
0040 
0018 
3-460 
0085 


h. 

2-465 
0-443 
0040 
Spur 
1-645 
0-091 


0-909 
0-112 
0-045 
Spur 
0-429 
0095 


d. 

0-087 
0028 
0045 
Spur 
0113 
0120 


90507    95-316    98370    99607 


0-234 
0  033 
0-044 
Spur 
0-139 
0105 
99-445 


Compontion  of  Bessemer-slag. 


Silica    .... 
Alaminia  .     .     . 
Ferrous  oxide 
Mani^anons  oxide 


esia 


Bod 

Sulphur 
Phosphorus 


a. 

40-95 

8-70 

0-60 

2-18 

30-36 

16-32 

018 

0-14 

034 

001 


I. 

46-78 
4-65 
6-78 

37-00 
2-98 
1-53 
trace 
trace 
004 
0  03 


c. 

51-75 
2-98 
5-50 

37-90 
1-76 
0-45 
trace 
trace 
trace 
0-02 


d. 

46-75 

2-80 

16-86 

32-23 

1-19 

0-52 

trace 

trace 

trace 

001 


e. 

47-25 
3-45 
15-43 
31-89 
1-23 
061 
trace 
trace 
trace 
001 


The  following  tables  contain  analyses  of  two  other  series  of 
sampler  of  Bessemer-metal,  taken  at  the  end  of  each  period  of 
the  process.  As  in  the  first  Table,  (a)  represents  the  pig,  and 
(<)  the  finished  steeL 


Composition  of  Bessemer-metal.    No.  2. 

a.  h.  e.  d.  e. 

Graphite  ....       2519         —  —  —  — 

Chem. comb,  carbon      1000  3040  1640  0190  0-370 

Silicon      ....      2-260  0-955  0470  trace  trace 

Phosphorus   .     .     .      0-073  0070  0070  0070  0590 

Sulphur    ....      0-107  0-091  0098  0093  0090 

Manganese    .     .     .       0410         _  _  —  0649 
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Componiian  of  Stasevur^mdtMi,    Ko.  3. 


(H)97      I 
0-020      O-OM 
01)67       0O55 


OflSS 


Graphite  ....  2O70  —          — 

Chcm.  comb,  carbon  1-200  2 170  1-550 

Silicon       ....  1  ^52  0759  0-635 

Pbo«phoni8    .     .     .  0048  0051  0OC4 

Sulphur    ....  0014  Spur         — 

Manganese    .    .    .  008G  —          — 

Copper     ....  —  —          — 

Analyses  Xo,  2  are  made  by  Baker,  at  the  Alias  Worki, 
Sheffield.     Analyses  Xo.  3,  by  Snelus,  at  Dowlais. 

C'onverltr  Ooms.  Sneliia  has  investigated  the  composition  of 
the  gases  issuing  from  the  converter.  When  the  charge  lasted 
eighteen  minutes  he  found  the  following  restilts  on  aaal}^of 
the  gases  drawn  out  at  the  times  after  the  commencement  oC 
•  the  blow  given  in  minutes  in  the  first  horizontal  column: 
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00,      .    . 

.    .    li)-l 

0     .     .    . 

.     .       ()'92 

CO  .    .    . 

,     .        — 

H    .    .    . 
N    . 

■    ■  J-8S37 

12 
2-30 


3-95  4-52  19o9  2930  31L 
0-88  2-00  2'0l)  2-16  2-0 
[i-58     85-28     74-83     66-24     65-3 


Elimination  of  Phoitphonia.  It  has  hitherto  been  suppoi 
that  the  noii -elimination  of  phosphorua  in  the  Bessemer-procei 
is  due  to  high  temperature  and  that  if  the  process  could  be  coi 
ducted  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  in  puddling,  all  the  phosphon 
would  be  found  in  the  slag.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 
have,  however,  lately  proved  that  it  is  possible  completely 
eliminate  phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer-process  by  using  a  linii 
of  lime  for  the  converter  instead  of  the  usual  siliceous  or 
Tht>y  have  moreover  shown  that  lime  simply  added  to  the  co 
tents  of  the  converter  also  cause.')  the  elimination  of  phosphon 
These  observations  if  confirmed  on  the  large  scale,  are  of  til 
highest  possible  technical  importance. 

jtpplicafion   of  the   Sprrtrosfope   to   fJie  Examination   of  ■ 

BeMsrmer  Ftamr.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  point 

which  the  flame  drops  is  that  at  which  it  is  found  by  pinctii 

to  be  necessary  to  stop  the  blast,  but  it  is   not  always  easy 

'  Proeffiiaifi  nf  llv  Iran  nvd  Sleet  In-tlitiW,  1878. 
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ait  this  point  with  accuracy ;  and  if  the  blow  be  stopped  a  few 

eeconds  too  soon,  or  carried  on  for  a  few  seconds  too  long  a 

time,  the  quality  of  the  resulting  steel  suffers.    The  application 

of  the  spectroscope  to  the  determination  of  this  point  was  made 

\)y  Soscoe  in  1863,^  and  has  since  been  investigated  by  Watts, 

lid^,  Snelus,  and  others.    It  appears  from  these  experiments 

that  the  point  of  complete  decarburisation  can  be  most  exactly 

and  easily  determined  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  certain 

absorption-bands  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame.    These 

L   bands,  however,  are  not  due  in  themselves  to  carbon,  but  to  the 

presence  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  (Watts),  the  disappearance 

of  this  metal  from  the  molten  steel  being  simultaneous  with 

ihat  of  the  carbon. 

365  Oilur  Methods  of  Steel-Making.  Of  these  that  known  as 
the  Siemens-Martin  process  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
steel  is  produced  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  by  dissolving  malle- 
able Bcrap-iron  in  molten  pig-iron. 

Figs.  152, 153,  and  154  represent  the  newest  form  of  a  Siemens* 
12-ton  regenerative  steel-melting  furnace  for  producing  cast- steel 
according  to  the  Siemens-Martin  process.  Fig.  152  gives  the 
vertical  section.  Fig.  153  the  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  154  a  trans- 
Terse  section  through  the  line  ab  Fig.  152.  The  gases  from  the 
producer  (see  Fig.  123)  pass  along  the  iron  downcast  wrought-iron 
tube,  0  and  g'.  Fig.  153,  to  the  valve  v,  which  can  be  directed  by 
means  of  the  handles  A,  so  as  to  pass  either  into  the  chamber  c  or 
the  chamber  (f,  Fig.  152,  where  it  takes  up  the  heat  previously 
imparted  to  the  bricks  by  the  waste  gases.  Having  thus  been 
heated  it  passes  into  the  furnace  by  the  flues,  meeting  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air,  which  has  previously  been  similarly 
heated  by  passing  through  similar  chambers,  D  or  d',  and  which 
enters  by  the  upright  flues  f.  Tlie  gas  and  air  thus  leaving  the 
flues  Diingle  and  bum  and  the  flame  passes  over  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace  (k),  made  of  infusible  sand  contained  in  an  iron  casing. 
Supposing  that  the  gas  and  air  are  passing  through  tlie  chambers 
c  and  D,  the  flame  plays  over  the  hearth  and  the  heated  waste 
?;ises  find  their  way  through  the  flues  f'  into  tlie  chambers 
^  and  d',  where  they  heat  up  the  bricks  to  full  whiteness. 
-As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  temperature  of  c  and  -D 
heing  proportionately  lowered,  the  gas  valve  v.  Fig.  153,  and  the 
air  valve  v'.  Fig.  154,  are  reversed,  and  the  currents  of  gas  and 
air  are  thus  turned  into  the  freshly  heated  chambers  c'  and  d', 

1  Phil.  Mag.  v.  318. 
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whilst  the  cooled  chambers  c  and  D  arc  iii  their  turn  heated ! 
by  the  waste  gases  from  the  furnace.  As  the  temperature  rf] 
this  furnace  is  extremely  high  the  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace 
and  the  Hues  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  strongly-heated  gasei 
require  to  be  made  of  the  most  infusible  materials ;  for  ihii 
purpose  silica  bricks  are  used. 

The  proportion  of  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  scrap  employed 
for  the  furnace- charge  varies   according  to  the  kind  of  steel 


th{ 
■  fer 

H  ~ 

^M  an< 


required.  This,  after  being  well  melted,  is  run  out  by  means  of' 
the  spout  into  the  ladle  into  which  the  necessary  quantity  ct 
ferro-manganese  or  spiegel  has  been  placed.  The  steel  is  thea 
ready  for  casting. 

The  ordinary  Bessemer  ingots  are  frequently  found  to  b« 
honeycombed  and  unsound  from  the  presence  of  air  bubble^, 
and  the  same  thing  is  noticed  in  all  large  steel  castings.  la 
order  to  obtain  perfectly  liomogeneous  steel  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth   expnaes   the   moUen   stee!   during    its    solidification   to 
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pressure  by  means  of  hydraulic  macbiuery.  By  this 
e  irietal  gains  in  tensile  strength  aud  elasticity  as 
1  homogeneity. 

Hevolring  Bearth. — As  the  puddling  of  iron  is  greatly 
1  by  mechanical  agitation,  an  arrangfujeut  for  cfTc-ctiug 

agitation  in  the  bath  of  an  open-heaith  steel-furnac« 

suggested  and  carried  out  by  Pernot.  The  general 
ent  of  the  fnrnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  155,     It  diFTt-rs 

Siemens-Martin  in  having  a  circular  hearth  supported 


gr,  by  means  of  which  Ihe  bottom  may  be  ilrawn  out 
I  or  for  other  purposes.  Tlie  hearth  revolves  on  an 
]  about  6°  to  tho  vertical,  thus  eflecting  an  intimate 
r  the  molten  metal,  and  well  exposing  it  to  the  action 
The  Bpeed  of  rotation  is  three  revolutions  per 
FA  hearth  for  a  10-ton  charge  is  lined  up  to  8|  feet  in 
Pand  ifl  21  inches  deep,  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
B  being  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Siemens.  This 
llargely  used  in  France,  and  it  is  claimed  that  time  is 


L 
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saved  and  that  the  steel  is  more  uniform  than  that  made  by  tk 
ordinary  plan.  When  the  process  is  complete  the  molten  metal 
is  allowed  to  run  into  the  ladle  from  which  it  is  passed  into  the 
ingot  moulds. 

Lastly  wootz  or  Indian  steel  must  be  mentioned.  This  is 
a  product  prepared  by  heating  malleable  iron  in  small  clay 
crucibles,  in  which  small  pieces  of  the  wood  of  cassia  auricukk 
are  also  placed,  until  the  external  portions  begin  to  fuse.  Tlw 
product  is  then  hammered  frequently  and  the  steel  thus  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  two  irons,  one  being  rich  and  the  other 
poor  in  carbon. 

Indian  wootz  is  extremely  hard  and  elastic,'  and  was  highly 
prized  by  the  ancients.  A  specimen  of  wootz  was  sent  from 
Bombay  to  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  the  first 
description  of  the  substance  was  given  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1795/ 
and  the  steel  was  afterwards  analysed  by  Faraday  and  Henry. 
It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  wootz  owed  its  special  valuable 
properties  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminittm, 
but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  analysis. 

The  following  analyses  serve  to  show  the  composition  of  steel 
of  various  kinds.  Analyses  of  Bessemer  steel  have  already 
been  given. 

Analyses  of  Steel. 


oC.         fiC, 

Sl 

P. 

S. 

Miu 

Vu.    Co&Kl 

No.  1.       1-129 

trace 
0-030 

— 

trace 
0003 

0120 

trace     — 

„    2.  U-627  0105 

—         — 

„    3.       1180 

0-330 

0020 

— 

trace 

0-300    0120 

„    4.       0-501 

0-106 

0-096 

0002 

0144 

—         — 

„    6.1-336  0-312 

0043 

— 

-~- 

—         _ 

No.  1.  Styriati  refinery  steel.  No.  4.  English  puddled  rtwL 

No.  2.  English  cast-steel,  from  blister-steeL  No  6.  Indian  wootz. 

No.  3.  Krupi^s  cannon  steel. 

366  Properties  of  Steel— The  most  characteristic  property  of 
steel  is  its  power  of  assuming  an  almost  adamantine  hardness 
when  quickly  cooled,  as  when  plunged  into  water.  After  this 
treatment  it  is  extremely  brittle,  almost  perfectly  elastic,  and  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  attacked  by  a  file.  This  hardness  and 
brittleness  may  be  partially  removed  by  a  process  of  tempering 
which  consists  in  heating  the  steel  moderately  and  then  allowing 

1  Phil,  Trans.  1795,  part  ii.  322. 
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it  to  cool.  The  temper  of  steel  depends  upon  the  heat  to  which 
the  steel  is  raised,  and  the  workman  judges  as  to  the  temperature 
by  observing  the  various  colours  which  the  surface  of  the  metal 
assumes  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  tints  thus 
observed  are  the  colours  of  thin  plates  caused  by  the  different 
thicknesses  of  the  oxide  formed  on  the  surface.  When  the  re- 
quisite tint  is  reached  the  object  is  quickly  cooled.  The  hardest 
temper,  such  as  is  required  for  steel  for  surgical  instruments, 
lancets,  and  razors,  is  that  obtained  at  the  lowest  temperature ; 
the  tint  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  first  reached,  and  is  of 
alight  straw-colour,  the  temperature  being  about  230°.  Steel 
tempered  at  243**  possesses  a  full  yellow  colour,  is  tougher  than 
the  former,  and  is  the  tint  to  which  penknives  are  usually 
tempered.  At  255**  a  brownish-yellow  tint  is  attained,  and  steel 
thus  tempered  is  best  fitted  for  cold  chisels  and  shears  for 
cutting  metals.  At  265^  the  first  shade  of  purple  shows  itself, 
and  this  is  the  temper  employed  for  pocket-knives,  axes,  and 
plane-irons.  A  temperature  of  277°  gives  a  purple  which  is 
the  tint  for  table-knives  and  cloth-shears,  and  for  swords  and 
vatch-springs,  the  metal  is  cooled  when  it  has  a  bright  blue 
colour,  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  288°.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures, from  290°  to  316^  steel  assumes  a  dark  blue  colour, 
and  is  used  for  shears,  chisels,  and  especially  for  large  saws. 

The  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  attained  by  dipping  the 
several  articles  into  a  bath  of  fusible  metal  or  oil  provided 
with  a  thermometer  and  heated  up  to  the  requisite  temperature, 
although  in  ordinary  cases  this  method  is  not  carried  out. 

Damascening  is  produced  by  repeatedly  welding,  drawing  out, 
and  doubling  up  a  bar  composed  of  a  mixture  of  steel  and  iron, 
the  surface  of  which  is  afterwards  treated  with  an  acid.  The 
surface  of  the  iron  retains  its  metallic  lustre  under  the  action 
of  the  acid,  whilst  that  of  the  steel  is  left  with  a  black  firmly 
attached  coating  of  carbon. 

Cast-hardening  is  effected  by  converting  the  surface  of  soft 
iron  into  steel.  Objects  of  soft  iron  are  heated,  together  with 
powdered  cast-iron  turnings  or  powdered  charcoal,  and  thus  a 
superficial  coating  of  steel  is  given  to  them. 

Findy  Divided  or  Reduced  Iron  (ferrum  redactum)  has 
long  been  used  in  medicine.  Spongy  iron  is  now  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  by  the  reduction  of  burnt  pyrites  or  blue-billy 
and  other  ores  of  iron,  and  much  used  as  an  excellent  means  of 
filtering  and  purifying  water  for  domestic  use  (Bischof). 

6»— 2 
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367  Iiy  acting  upon  anbydrous  ferrous  iodide  with  ainc-etbyl' 
fOjHp)jZu,  in  presence  of  ether,  Carina  and  Wanklyn  obtained, 
to<;etlier  witli  zinc  iodide,  a  mixture  of  gases  consisting  of  etiiene, 
CjH,;  ethane, CjHg',  butane, C^Hj,, ;  and  hydrogen,  Theresidue 
after  washing  with  ether  yields  a  metallic  powder  resembling 
iron  which  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  dry  air.  but  evolves 
hydrogen  on  heating,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  evolotion 
of  hydrogen,  a  residue  remaining  of  metallic  iron  and  ferrous 
oxide.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  compound  of  iron  and 
hydrogen  ejtists  which  probably  has  the  romposition  FeHj 
Hydrogen  is  occluded  by  electrolytic  iron  which  absorbs  thirt«n 
times  its  volume  of  this  gas  (W.  Chandler  Roberts). 


IRON  AND  OXYGEN. 

368  Iron  forms  two  basic  oxides. 

Iron  monoxide,  or  ferrous  oxide.  FeO, 
Iron  sesquioxide,  or  ferric  oxide,  FcjOg, 
and  these  two  unite  to  form 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  feiToso-ferric  oxide,  FCjO^, 

The  two  latter  oxides  occur  in  natiu^  as  minerals,  and  are  ni 
only  used  as  ores  of  iron  but  are  also  employed  in  medicine, 
Indeed  rust  of  iron  (ferric  hydroxide)  is  said  to  have  been 
as  a  medicine  by  Eaculapius,  and  Dioscorides  also  mentioni 
aicropla  aiSijpov,  probably  denoting  by  that  iron-scales,  as  being 
a  substance  similar  to  rust  but  possessing  less  active  medicini 
properties,  Red  hrematite  was  termed  blood-stone,  and  th< 
same  author  states  that  this  may  be  obtained  aniRciaHy  bji 
igniting  loadstone.  Pliny  terms  ii-on-rast  or  scale  xipiama  ferri, 
red-iron  ore  ha'matitcg,  and  loadstone  marjnes,  and  describes  thft 
action  of  tlie  latter  upon  iron.  The  red  dish -yellow  and  re& 
oxide  of  iron  is  called  crocm  martia  by  Geber.  The  later 
chemists  describe  various  nietliods  for  its  preparation,  and  in 
1735  the  artificially  prepared  black-oxide  was  termed  athfopt 
martis.  For  a  long  time  these  compounds  were  only  distinguished 
by  their  different  medicinal  action.  The  supporters  of  tb* 
phlogistic  theoiy  considered  them  to  be  compounds  of  iron  cal» 
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K'ith  various  proportions  of  phlogiston.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Scheele  in  1777  states  that  the  precipitate  v^hich  an  alkali  pro- 
daces  in  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  when  exposed  to  the  air 
gives  rise  to  crocus  martis  and  that  fire-air  or  oxygen  disappears. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  the  pi*ecipitated  calx  gives  up  phlo- 
giston in  its  conversion  into  crocus. 

Lavoisier  distinguished  two  oxides,  sethiops  and  crocus.  Other 
chemists,  like  BerthoUet,  believed  that  a  large  number  of  these 
oxides  exist,  and  so  lately  as  1811  the  views  of  chemists  on  this 
subject  were  much  divided.  Gay-Lussac  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  lower  and  higher  oxide  an  inter- 
mediate compoHnd  exists,  and  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  Berzelius. 

369  Iran  Monoxide,  or  Ferrous  Oxide,  FeO,  is  obtained  as  a  black 
powder  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  the  sesquioxide  heated  to 
300^  The  product  oxidises  with  incandescence  on  exposure, 
but  loses  this  property  after  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Siewert).  When  ferrous 
oxalate,  FeCj04,  ^  heated  from  150**  to  160°  in  absence  of  air,  a 
mixture  of  monoxide  and  metallic  iron  is  formed,  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  evolved  consists,  as  Liebig  has 
shown,  of  fifty-six  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sixty-eight 
parts  of  carbon  dioxide.  If  ferrous  oxalate  is  added  to  boiling 
caustic  potash  the  monoxide  is  obtained  as  a  black  velvety 
powder,  which  when  washed  with  water  in  the  air  takes  up 
oxygen  (Bottger). 

Ferrous  Hydroodde,  Fe(OH)g,  is  formed  when  pure  ferrous  salt 
is  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  in  absence  of  air.  It  is  a 
white  powder  which  when  freed  from  air  and  washed  with  hot 
water  and  ether  may  be  preserved  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
is,  however,  it  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  perfect  absence  of  air,  the 
ferrous  hydroxide  is  usually  obtained  as  a  green  pulverulent 
mass.^ 

Ferrous  hydroxide  becomes  heated  on  exposure  to  air,  the 
mass  sometimes  becoming  incandescent  with  formation  of  sesqui- 
oxide. It  also  rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  dissolves  in 
acids  with  evolution  of  heat.  The  moist  hydroxide  also  absorbs 
atmospheric  oxygen,  changing  colour  first  to  a  dirty  green  and 
afterwards  to  a  brown. 

Ferrous  hydroxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  pure  water,  con- 
taining air  in  solution,  on  iron.     It  dissolves  in  about  150,000 

*  O.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pfuirni.  xxxvi.  lOL 
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parls  of  water  furming  an  alkaline  liquid  which  possesses  ih 

peculiar  taste  of  the  ferrous  salt. 

370  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  or  Ferroso-Ffrrv:  Oxidt,  FcjO^ 
occurs  ia  large  masses  as  the  miueral  magQetite.  It  crystalliset 
in  octohedroDS,  dodecahedrons,  and  other  comhinations  of  tie 
regular  system.  It  has  an  iron-black  colour,  and  a  more  or  las 
strong  metallic  lustre.  It  fre(|uently  occurs  in  granular  or 
amorphous  masses,  and  is  also  found  in  niarshes  as  an  earth; 
mass  known  as  ochreous  iron  ore  (or  in  CrermaQ  euenmuln),, 
The  pure  crystallised  mineral  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5il 
whilst  that  of  the  granular  and  earthy  material  varies  considf 
ably,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  magnesia,  linje,  tit&nic  oxide, 
often  contains  the  iron  in  a  more  highly  oxidised  conditioa 

The  interesting  observation  that  this  ore  has  the  power 
attracting  iron,  and  that  by  contact  with  it  iron  attains  tl»' 
same  polar  magnetic  properties,  was  early  made.  According  to 
some  the  name  is  derived  from  a  certoiu  Magnes  who  was  tlie 
first  to  observe  this  property,  whilst  according  to  others  ^ft, 
name  is  derived  from  Magnesia,  a  town  in  Lydia  also  calli 
Heraclea,  where  the  mineral  was  first  found.  The  latter  e, 
planation  would  seem  to  be  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  h 
Plato  and  Theophniatus  term  magnetite  the  Heraclean  stone 
Ferroso-ferric  oxide  does  not  always  possess  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties exhibited  by  loadstone,  although  attracted  by  the  magnet 

When  iron  ia  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  it  becomes 
coated  with  an  iron  scale.  This  is  a  mixture  or  a  compotml' 
of  the  monoxide  and  sesquioxide  in  varying  proporti< 
The  inner  layer  which  is  blackish-grey,  porous,  brittle,  and 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  has  the  composition  6FeO  +  Fe^Oj 
and  is  not  magnetic.  The  outer  layer  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  ferric  oxide,  ia  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  ia  more  strouglj 
attracted  by  the  magnet  than  the  inner  portion.  When  iron  ii 
quickly  burnt  in  oxygen  or  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  Uri 
magnetic  oxide  is  formed,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  oxide  ia 
also  been  observed  in  smelting  operations. 

Magnetic  oxide  is  also  obtained  when  steam  or  carbon  dioxide 
passed  over  red-hot  iron,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  oxidesi 
Iron  are  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  of  carbon  munoxidf 
they  are  reduced  to  metal.  When  the  black  oxide  ia  dissolved  f 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  a  mixture  in  the  right  pi-uportions  1 
a  ferrous  and  ferric  salt  is  dissolved,  and  caustic  alkali  addeil  1 
the  solution,  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained  wliich  dries  to 
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biownish-black  brittle  mass  giving  a  dark-brown  powder.     This 

hydroxide  contains  about  7  per  cent  of  water,  and  corresponds 

to  the  formula  Fe(OH)2.Fe203.     It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet 

and  may  in  this  way  be  separated  from  any  sesquioxide  which 

may  be  mixed  with  it. 

371  Iron  Sesquiacide,  or  Ferric  Oxide,  FcgOg,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ores  of  iron,  occurring  as  red  haematite,  and  as 
specular  iron  crystallizing  in  rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons, 
possessing  a  steel-grey  colour.  It  also  occurs  under  the  name 
of  micaceous  iron  in  thin  red  translucent  scales.  This  mineral 
is  foond  in  large  quantity  and  in  splendid  crystals  in  the  Island 
of  Elba,  of  which  Virgil  ^  says  :  *'  Insula  inexhaustis  chalybdum 
generosa  metallis."  The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  519 
•  to  5-25. 

The  mineral  martite  is  also  a  pure  ferric  oxide  which  crystal- 
lizes in  the  same  form  as  magnetic  oxide,  and  is  probably  a 
pseudomorph  of  this  mineral.  Other  more  or  less  pure  forms  of 
ferric  oxide  are  red-  and  yellow-ochre  and  bole. 

Ferric  oxide  can  be  prepared  artificially  in  various  ways.     It 
is  formed  by  igniting  the  hydroxide  or  any  ferric  salt  containing 
a  volatile  acid,  as  a  steel-grey  crystalline  powder,  which,  like  all 
other  kinds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  gives  a  bit)wnish-red  powder 
when  finely  triturated,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  517.    It  may 
he  obtained  in  small  crystals  by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  feme 
chloride  on  heated  lime  (Daubr^e),  or  by  fusing  ferric  oxide  and 
borax  together  and  treating  the  fused  solid  mass  with  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  also  by  passing  a  slow  steady  stream   of 
hydrochloric  acid    over   the    strongly  ignited  oxide  (Deville). 
Artificial  micaceous  iron  is  prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate  together  for  ten  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  210°  (Wibel).     Ferric  oxide  has  also  been 
observed  in  the  crystalline  state  as  a  product  in  smelting  opera- 
tions, whilst  crystjJs  having  the  form  of  specular  iron,  have  been 
found  in  iron-rust  from  a  building  some  700  to  800  years  old. 
The  ignited  as  well  as  the  natural  ferric  oxide  dissolves  only 
slowly  in  acids,  the  best  solvent  being  a  boiling  mixture  of  eight 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water.     In  addition 
to  its  use  as  an  iron  ore,  ferric  oxide  is  of  service  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways.    Thus,  the  residue  left  in  the  process  of  distilling 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  from  green  vitriol  (Vol.  I.  p.  343),  termed 
edcothar  or  cajnd  mortuum  viirioli,  is  used  largely  as  an  oil- 
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punt  ajul  also  as  a  poUsIiin^  powder ;  the  least  c&Ici&et!  portion 
wbicii  are  of  a  scariet  colour,  are  us«I  as  jewellers'  rouge,  vhilit 
the  Diofe  calcin^  pqrtioiis  which  have  a  lilulsh  tint  are  termed 
eroeuK,  dad  an  empluyetl  tor  pi>li.«»hing  bra^  or  steel. 

37a  FfTTic  fft/iiroxiiie,  VeJOK'^.  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  aiudeiali^y  dilute  solatioii  of  ferric  chloride  with  an  excess  ol 
amnioaia  iit  the  cold,  whea  a  T<}lamiaoas  browa  precipitate  of  the 
hydraxith*  is  thru-im  down.  The  compueitioa  of  this  substance 
do«9  not  ondergo  change  oa  woj^hing,  or  on  slightly  beating,  when 
it  funnaadry^murpkou^s  gmnalar  powder.  If  the  water  contain- 
iuff  tlte  precipitate  be  iJIuwed  to  freeze,  a  microscopic  cr^'stalline 
powder  is  fonaed.  aad  this  substance  corresponds  in  compoeitioa 
ti>  the  minerals  browa-lixmatite  and  limonite,  viz,  Fe,0, 4- 
Fff^OU'i^  This  hydfjiiiie  also  exists  in  nature  as  ochre,  hke- 
viae  as  the  deposit  of  chalybeate  waters,  the  colouring  matter 
of  yvllow  sandstone.  <&c.  Iron-rust  has  the  same  composition,  as 
■wvU  aa  the  precipitate  which  is  obtained  when  a  ferric  salt  is 
precipitated  hot,  and  the  precipitate  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 

Wfavtt  allowed  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
water  the  hydroxide  becomes  cT}~staIline,  losing  thereby  Um 
Italf  of  its  water.  The  red  amorphous  compound,  Fe^O^H, 
Fe.O,  +  H,0.  is  often  formed  antler  simiUr  circumstances,  anij 
also  when  a  boiiij^  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  mixed  with 
sodiam  carbonate  and  sodium  hypochlorite^  It  occuts  as  ths 
taineral  gothite,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4  3-L  The  precipi- 
uted  ferric  hy'lroxide  when  heated  for  some  da}-3  at  a  tempera* 
tare  of  llH)',  forms  a  scarlet  powder  Fe^O^H,  =  SFejO,  +  H,0, 
having  a  specitic  gravity  of  4*4>lo,  and  dissolving  with  difScnltjr 
in  nitric  acid  although  more  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Tbii 
occnrs  in  natnre  as  the  mineral  turgite.  In  addition  to 
these,  other  hydroxides  are  known ;  these  are  obtained  b] 
precipitating  the  ferric  salts  under  various  conditions. 

Soluble  Ftrru!  Hydranda.  When  freshly  precipitated  fen* 
hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  it  dissolvi 
to  form  a  basic  chloride  with  production  of  a  dark-red  liquid 
This  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  carbonate  to 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  until  the  precipitate  which  is  firs 
formed  no  longer  redissolves.  If  a  solution  of  this  kind  contain 
ing  about  5  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents  be  allowed  to  dialyai 
for  a  long  time,  a  dark-red  liquid  remains  which  contain 
otily  I'r»  jier  cunt,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  i)8'5  of  ferric  oxida 
Itn   Btandiiig  for  some  weeks  this  solution  gelatinises,  a  iaan 
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hydroxide  separating  out  which  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  acids. 
The  same  compound  may  be  obtained  by  the  dialysis  of  ferric  ace- 
tate, and  a  liquid  thus  obtained  which  only  contains  six  parts  of 
acetic  acid  to  ninety-four  parts  of  oxide  of  iron.  Hydrochloric 
add,  nitric  acid,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  do  not  produce  gelatinisation 
in  such  a  solution,  although  traces  of  alkalis  and  other  acids 
do  produce  this  effect  This  soluble  hydroxide  is  used  as  a 
medicine  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysati, 

373  Soluble  Meta-ferric  Hydroxide,  Fe204H2.  This  substance 
was  discovered  by  P&n  de  St.  GiUes.^  It  is  formed  when 
aoktions  of  certain  iron  salts  containing  monobasic  acids  are 
beated  for  a  length  of  time,  and  is  precipitated  from  these 
aolatioQs  by  the  addition  of  a  small  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  brown  ochrey  powder.  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dark-red  powder,  by  heating  well-washed  ferric  hydroxide  with 
water  to  a  temperature  of  100°  for  from  seven  to  eight  hours, 
^  and  also  by  heating  a  solution  of  basic  ferric  nitrate  for  three 
days  to  the  same  temperature.  On  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  the  hydroxide  is  precipitated,  and  this  may 
be  dried  on  a  porous  plate  where  it  remains  in  the  form  of  black 
scales  which  dissolve  in  water,  yielding  a  tasteless  red  liquid.^ 
The  same  body  may  be  obtained  by  heating  dilute  ferric  chloride 
soiutioQ  and  adding  common  salt ;  the  precipitate  which  is  then 
thrown  down  dissolves  in  pure  water,  to  form  a  reddish-yellow 
solution,  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted,  but  opalescent 
by  reflected  light.' 

Meta-ferric  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  concentrated,  but  dis- 
solves in  dilute  acids,  and  the  solution  exhibits  the  same  optical 
properties  as  the  solution  of  the  meta-hydroxide. 

Ferric  hydroxide  forms  a  singular  compound  with  sugar,  which 
is  soluble  in  water.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  the  sugar 
refiners,  as  this  compound  destroys  the  crystallising  power  of 
sugar,  and  therefore  increases  the  quantity  of  molasses  formed. 
Heoce  raw  sugar  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  iron, 
and  the  "  char "  employed  for  the  decolorisation  of  the  sugar 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  compounds  of  this  metal. 
374  Ferric  oxide  combines  with  several  monoxides  to  form 
impounds  corresponding  to  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  all  of  which 
resemble  this  in  being  magnetic. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlvi.  47. 

*  Scheurer-Kestner,  Ihi/1,  [3],  Ivii.  23. 

*  Debray,  Compt  Rend.  Ixviii.  913. 
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Ferric  Oxide  and  Lime,  FcjOj.CaO.^  A  crystalline  couipotuxi 
having  the  above  composition  is  obtained  when  an  intiuuta 
mixtnre  of  190  parte  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  66*5  parts  0/ 
lime  ifl  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  platinum  vessel  for  several 
hours.  The  product,  which  has  been  perfectly  melted,  is  found 
on  cooling  to  consist  of  a  brittle  mass  of  interlaced  acicular 
crystals  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  having  a  dark  metallic 
lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4-693  ;  it  yields  a  brown  powder ' 
resembling  brown  iron  ore,  which  is  also  obtained  by  precipi- ' 
tating  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  as  nearly  neutittl  as  possible, ' 
with  lime-water  or  saccharate  of  lime,  and  igniting  the  pr&- . 
cipitate.  ! 

FfiTtc  Oxide  and  Magnesia,  FcjOyMgO,  occurs  in  natare 
crystallising  in  black  octohedrons  as  magnoferrite.  It  cau  be, 
obtained  artificially  by  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  the  tvft 
oxides  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  compoimd' 
is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  magnesium' 
chloride  is  precipitated  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda  insuffi- 
cient to  throw  down  the  whole.  On  ignition  a  cinnabar-red. 
powder  of  the  above  composition  is  obtained.  Mauj  analogous 
compounds  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way.* 

Fetrie  Oxide  and  Zinc  Oxidf,  FejOj.ZnO.  Obtained  by  Ebel- 
men,  crystallised  in  black  octohedrons,  by  strongly  igniting  both 
oxides  together  with  boron  trioxida  The  mineral  frankliiiit* 
has  a  similar  composition. 

Certain  of  these  magnetic  compounds,  such  as  those  contain" 
ing  the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  are  produced  by  the  simpl* 
ignition  of  the  oxides  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  (List). 

375  Ferric  Acid,  H^FeOj.  This  compound,  like  mauganic 
acid,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  In  the  year  IT02  Stahl 
noticed  that  when  iron  is  fused  with  saltpetre  and  the  solid  mass 
lixiviatfld,  or  when  a  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid  is  added  to  con- 
centrated potash-ley,  an  amethyst  or  purple-red  coloured  solution 
is  formed.  Exactly  a  centniy  afterwards  Eekeberg  published  hi« 
Memoir  on  "  Yttria,"  in  which  he  states  that  when  gadolinite  is  1 
fused  with  potash  and  the  fused  mass  extracted  with  water,  thei 
solution  possesses  a  dark  purple-red  colour,  due  to  iron  and ' 
not  to  manganese.  The  potassium  ferrate  formed  under  these 
circumstances  was  more  carefully  examined  by  Fremy."  It  is 
prepared  by  igniting  iron-filings  or  iron  oxide  with  saltpetre  ot; 

•  Jourit,  Phttrin.  sxvii.  W.  ,. 
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caustic  potash,  or  a  mixtiire  of  both.  The  fonnatioii  ol"  the 
compound  may  be  readily  shown  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  powdered  iron  with  two  parts  of  saltpetre  in  a  small 
glass  bulb,  over  a  Bunsen  burner.      After  a  few  minutes  the 


i    iDass  becomes  red-hot,  and  when  cold  the  i*esidue  is  dissolved  in 


t 


water.  The  purple  solution  is  also  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  which  iron 
hydroxide  is  suspended  (Fremy),  and  also  by  passing  a  current 
of  electricity  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  positive 
pole  consisting  of  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  this  solution  after  a  time 
appearing  almost  black.*  If  more  caustic  potash  be  added  to 
the  concentrated  and  almost  opaque  solution  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate  of  potassium  ferrate  is  foimed.  This  may  be  dried  on 
a  porous  plate,  and  then  can  be  preserved  in  a  sealed  tube.  It 
is  a  very  unstable  substance.  Its  solution  becomes  colourless 
on  standing,  and  on  heating  ferrous  hydroxide  separates  out 
with  evolution  of  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
produce  the  same  result,  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it 
with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

Barium  Ferrate,  BaFeO^+HjO,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  red  powder  by  precipitating  the  potassium  salt  with  barium 
chloride.  It  is  tolerably  stable,  and  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
yielding  a  red  solution.  When  gently  heated  it  becomes  green, 
and  when  strongly  heated  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of 
oiygen  and  loss  of  water. 
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376  The  anhydrous  ferrous  salts  of  colourless  acids  are  usually 
colourless,  but  the  corresponding  hydrated  salts  possess  a  light 
greenish-blue  tint.    The  soluble  salts  possess  a  sweet,  astringent 
ink-like  taste.     Their  solutions  readily  absorb  oxygen  with  for- 
mation of  a  ferric  salt  which  is  precipitated,  when  there  is  no 
excess  of  acid  present,  in  the  form  of  basic  salt.     In  consequence 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxida- 
tion, the  ferrous  salts  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  are 
largely  employed  for  this  purpose,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  workshop. 

^  HofmanTi,  Ber.  Dtut.  Chem.  Oes.  ii.  239. 
'  Poggendorff,  Por/g.  Ann.  liv.  373. 


Ftmnts  Odoride,  FeClj,  ia  obtained  by  passing  cblunne  over 
iron  filings  (TWnard).  but  as  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  chloridfl 
is  Renerally  formed,  even  when  an  excess  of  iron  is  present,  it  is 
preferable  to  pass  hydrocbloric  acid  over  iron  filings,  or  iron! 
win)  lieated  to  redness  (Wohler  and  Liebig),  or  to  reduce  ferrie 
chloride  by  heating  it  in  a  streaut  of  pure  hydrogen.  FerrtMu 
chloride  is  deposited  in  colourless  ftliining  scales,  which,  accord- 
ing to  ainarraont.  are  six-sided.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2'528  (Filhol),  and  is  very  deliquescent,  dissolving  readily  in 
water  and  nlcnhul.  It  fuses  at  a  red-heat,  and  volatilises  at  a 
temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  glass.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  oxidises  to  ferric  chloride,  which  volatilises,  and  ' 
oxide,  which  remains  behind : 

fiFeCl,  +  Oj  =  2Fe,Clfl  +  Fe^Oj. 

"When  heated  in  u  current  of  steam  magnetic  oxide  is  formed: 

SFeClj  +  4H,0  =  Fefi^  +  6HCI  +  H,. 

When  iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
concentrated  in  absence  of  air,  bluish  transparent  monoclinic 
crystals  of  FeCI,  +  4H,0  are  obtained ;  these  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-93,  become  greenish  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
effloresce  at  ordinary  temperatures  when  kept  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
but  deliquesce  in  the  air.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  evaporated 
with  sal-ammoniac  in  absence  of  air,  and  the  solid  mass  heated 
in  a  flask  until  the  whole  of  the  sal-ammoniac  is  volatilised,  a 
residue  of  anhydrous  ferrous  chloride  is  left.  Like  other  soluble 
ferrous  salts,  the  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  absorbs  nitric  oxide, 
forming  a  dark  greenish-brown  solution,  containing  the  compound 
FeUIjNO.  This  substance  is  very  unstable,  losing  the  whole 
of  its  nitric  oxide  on  wanning,  or  when  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
The  anhydrous  chloride  readily  absorbs  ammonia,  swelling  up 
to  form  a  white  powder  (Faraday),  having  the  composition  FeCl, 
6NH,  (Rostadiiis). 

Ftrrovs  Bnnnidi;  FeBfj.  When  bromine  vapour  is  passed  over 
iron  heated  to  dull  redness,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a.  yellowish 
crystalline  dejjosit  of  ferrous  bromide  is  formed  (Liebigj.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  bromide  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  iron  in  hydrobromic  acid,  and  on  crystallising  bluisk- 
green  rhombic  tables  are  deposited,  having  the  composition 
FeIir,-h6HjO  (Uwig). 
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Ferroris  Iodide,  Felj,  is  obtained  by  triturating  iodine  with  a 
ght  excess  of  iron  filings,  or  by  heating  iron  filings  in  a  covered 
Tcelain  crucible  to  redness,  small  quantities  of  iodine  being 
adually  added ;  as  soon  as  the  whole  mass  becomes  red-hot,  a 
ige  quantity  of  iodine  is  thrown  in,  and  the  crucible  heated 
itil  iodine  vapour  ceases  to  be  given  off.  On  allowing  the 
ucible  to  cool  it  is  found  that  a  further  evolution  of  iodine 
ipour  takes  place,  a  proof  that  the  fused  mass  contains  ferric 
dide,  which  decomposes  on  cooling.     The  solid  residue  found 

a  grey  lamino-crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  VIT}  If  a 
dxture  of  iodine  and  iron  filings  be  warmed  with  water,  these 
[ements  combine  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  colourless 
[|ueous  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  is  obtained,  which  on 
iposure  to  the  air  readily  oxidises  with  separation  of  iodine, 
his  decomposition  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Ferrous  Fluoride,  FeFg,  is  obtained  in  colourless  or  greenish 
>risms,  FeFj  +  SHjO,  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
nd  evaporating ;  these  crystals  decompose  when  gently  heated, 
eaving  the  anhydrous  salt. 

Ferrous  Perchlorate,  Fe(C10j2+  6H2O,  is  the  only  iron  salt  of 
he  oxyacids  of  chlorine  which  is  stable  in  the  solid  state.  It 
s  obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
Ntfiam  perchlorate  (SeruUas),  or  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute 
)erehloric  acid  (Roscoe).  It  forms  very  light  green  deliquescent 
jrystals,  which  at  100  give  off  water,  and  decompose  at  a 
liigher  temperature. 

Ferrous  Sulphite,  FeSOg.  When  iron  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
rolphurons  acid  in  absence  of  air,  no  gas  is  evolved,  and  the 
»)lution  contains  ferrous  sulphite  and  ferrous  thiosulphite : 

2Fe  +  SHjSOj  =  FeSOj  +  FeSA  +  SH^O. 

rhe  latter  salt  is  a  very  soluble  one  ;  the  first,  however,  is  only 
lightly  soluble,  so  that  after  a  short  time  it  is  deposited  in 
(Jourless  or  greenish  crystals.  When  freshly  precipitated  ferric 
ijdroxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphurous  acid,  a  red  solution  is 
btained,  which  quickly  becomes  decolorised  with  formation  of 
arous  sulphite,  and  this  contains  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid, 
hUst  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphite  becomes 
"d  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
377  Ferrous  SuJpJiate,  or  Oreen  Vitriol,  FeS04  +  VHgO,  was 

*  Carins  and  Wanklvn,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxx.  69. 
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probably  used  by  Geber.  Its  piepaiatdon  by  dissolving  iron  is 
sulphuric  acid  was  first  described  by  Basil  Valentine  in  his 
Treatise  on  Natural  and  Supernatural  Things :  ^  Take  oleiun 
vitrioli ;  dissolve  therein  mars,  and  prepare  a  vitriol  from  it" 
In  his  last  volume  he  describes  the  method  for  preparing  sul- 
phide of  iron  and  for  obtaining  from  it  vitriol:  " LiTiuUnraiA 
Jerri  and  sulphur  aria  calcined  in  a  potter's  furnace  until  it 
becomes  tinted  purple ;  then  pour  upon  this  distilled  water,  when 
a  fine  green  liquid  is  formed.  Draw  this  off  ad  tertias,  allow  it 
to  deposit,  and  thus  obtain  an  artificial  vitrioL*'  iigricola  in 
his  discourse  De  re  Metallica  mentions  two  kinds  of  pyrites. 
The  one,  such  as  coal-brasses,  decomposes  spontaneously  and 
yields  a  vitriol ;  whilst  the  other,  as  the  ordinary  Mason's  pyrites, 
does  so  only  when  it  is  roasted.  Green  vitriol  occurs  as  the 
mineral  melanterite,  either  ciystalline  or  in  fibrous  stalactitic 
forms,  but  generally  massive  and  pulverulent.  It  is  usually 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  or  marcasite.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  likewise  frequently  found  in  solution  in  drainage 
water  from  mines,  and  it  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  from 
this  source.  Large  quantities  of  green  vitriol  (about  100  tons  per 
week)  are  manufactured  in  South  Lancashire  fix)m  the  pyrites 
occurring  in  the  coal-measures.  These  are  piled  up  in  heaps 
and  exposed  to  the  atiuosphei'e.  The  soluble  ferrous  sulphate 
together  with  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  formed,  runs  into 
underground  tanks,  where  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed  by  means 
of  scrap-iron.  On  evaporating  the  liquor  large  crystals  of  ferroos 
sulphate  are  obtained.  Iron  sulphate  is  also  formed  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol  (sec 
par.  193).  The  conunercial  salt  not  unfrequenily  contains  traces 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  this  may  be  detected  and  separated,  as  was 
pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1683  by  Vigani,  by  leaving  the  solu- 
tion in  contact  with  metallic  iron  until  the  whole  of  the  copper 
is  precipitated.  Another  common  impurity  is  ferric  sulphate; 
this  may  be  removed  by  recrystallisation,  but  zino  sulphate, 
manganese  sulphate,  and  other  salts  cannot  thus  be  got  rid  of 
Hence  when  chemically  pure  ferrous  sulphate  is  needed,  it  is 
best  to  dissolve  iron  wire  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is  boiled  together 
with  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  wire,  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  crystallisation. 

Ferrous  sulphate  forms  well-defined  monoclinic  crystals  (Fig. 
156),  having  a  specific  gravity  of  I'SSQ"*  at  4''  (Joide  and  Playfair). 
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One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve,  according  to  Brandes  and 
¥imliaber,  the  following : — 


At 
FeSO.  +  THgO 


10*     16'      83' 

61     70    151 


60*        90' 

263    370 


333 


Ferrous  sulphate  is  dimorphous,  often  crystallizing  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  isomorphous  with  zinc  sulphate.  These  are 
easfly  obtained  when  a  crystal  of  zinc  sulphate  is  thrown  into  a 
supersaturated  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  be  employed,  triclinic 


v^ 


Fio.  159. 


crystals  having  the  composition  FeSO^  +  SH^O  are  obtained 
(Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran).  These  last  are  also  deposited  when  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  containing  free  sidphuric  acid  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum.  Crystals  of  green  vitriol 
first  separate,  and  then  the  penta-hydrated  salt,  whilst  at  last 
crystals  of  a  tetra-hydrate,  FeSO^  +  4H2O,  are  deposited,  and 
these  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  manganese  sul- 
phate. When  iron  sulphate  is  heated  in  a  vacuum  to  140"",  it 
yidds  a  white  powder  of  the  monohydrate  FeSO^  +  HjO,  and 
tliis,  when  gently  heated  in  absence  of  air,  yields  the  anhydrous 
salt,  FeSO^. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  it  dissolves  slightly  in  dilute  alcohol. 
Hence  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  precipitate  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  the  precipitate  containing  varying  quantities  of  water 
of  crystallisation  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  precipitant 
and  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, like  the  chloride,  absorbs  nitric  oxide.  The  dark  brown 
saturated    solution,   which    probably   contains    the    compound 
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FeSO^.NO,  gives  off  the  gas  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as  when 
heated ;  in  the  latter  case  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  monoxide 
and  ferric  sulphate  are  formed.  When  the  brown  solution  is 
mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
mixture  cool,  it  becomes  of  a  purple-red  colour ;  and  upon  this 
reaction  the  well-known  test  for  nitric  acid  and  the  nitrates 
depends,  as  well  as  the  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
nitrous  fumes  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Green  vitriol  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  for 
the  preparation  of  iron-mordants,  inks,  Prussian  blue,  &c. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  common  with  the  sulphates  of  the  metals 
of  the  magnesium  group,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper  and 
manganese,  forms,  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals,  well 
crystallising  double-salts,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
important : — 

AmTruytdum  Fen^om  Sulphate,  FeSO^  +  (NH4)2SO^  -f-  6H2O,  is 
obtained  when  the  calculated  quantities  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  green  vitriol  are  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  the  filtered  solution  allowed  to  crystallise.  It  forms 
clear,  hard,  bluish-green  monoclinic  crystals,  which  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  18 13.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve 
(Tobler)  :— 

At  0*  20°  80"         60*         75* 

FeSO^ -I- (NHJ2SO4   .    12-2    21-6     281    44-6     567 

This  salt  is  a  very  stable  one,  and  does  not  undergo  alteration 
in  the  air,  being  much  less  easily  oxidised  than  green  vitriol 
itself.  Hence  it  is  largely  used  instead  of  the  latter  salt  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  in  chlorimetry,  &c.  This  salt 
when  in  large  crystals,  frequently  contains  included  modier- 
liquor,  and  hence  when  the  pure  salt  is  needed  it  is  best  to  add 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution,  when  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  the  salt  is  formed,  and  this  is  afterwards  dried. 

Feri'ous  Disulphate,  FeSgOy,  separates  out  as  a  white  powder 
when  a  concentrated  solution  of  iron  sulphate  is  mixed  with 
several  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  microscopic  prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  green  vitriol.^ 

378  Ferrous  Nitrate,  Fe(N08)2,  is  best  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  green  vitriol  with  barium  nitrate,  the  filtrate  being 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  very  soluble 

*  Solas,  Joum,  Chem.  Soc.  for  1874,  212. 
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in  water  and  very  unstable,  easily  passing  into  ferric  nitrate. 
When  iron  is  dissolved  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  (Berzelius)  : 

8Fe  +  2OHNO3  =  SFeCNOj),  +  2NH,X03  +  6H,0. 

Ferrous  Phosphate,  Fe3(P0 Jj  +  SH^O,  occurs  as  the  mineral 
Yivianite,  crystallising  in  monoclinic  prisms.  In  its  pure  state 
it  is  colourless,  but  it  generally  possesses  a  green  or  blue  tint, 
owing  to  partial  oxidation.  It  is  also  found  as  an  earthy  mass 
termed  blue  iron-earth,  sometimes  dispersed  through  clay,  and 
together  with  bog-iron  ore,  and  in  the  cavities  in  fossil  bones. 
When  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  precipitated  with  phosphate 
of  soda,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  however,  soon  be- 
comes blue  or  green  on  exposure  to  air.  If  the  liquid  and  the 
precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand  together  for  a  week  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60"*  to  80**  the  compound  is  converted  into 
small  crystals  which  become  coloured  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air  (Debray).     The  precipitated  phosphate  is  used  in  medicine. 

When  iron  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid, 
colourless  needles,  having  the  composition  HFeP04-hH20,  are 
•ieposited  after  some  time,  and  these  become  slightly  blue- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ferrous  Carbonate,  FeC03,  occurs  naturally  as  spathose  iron- 
ore,  which,  however,  contains  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  the 
carbonates  of  calcium,  manganese,  and  magnesium.    The  mineral 
is  obtained  artificially  in  microscopic  rhombohedrons  by  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  green  vitriol  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
beating  the  mixture  for  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  to  a  tera- 
peratnre  of  150°  (S^narmont).     When  a  cold  solution  of  pure 
ferous  sulphate  is  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate,  a  floccu- 
lent  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down  which  rapidly  becomes  of 
a  dirty  green  colour  from  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  at  last  being  wholly  converted  into 
feme  hydroxide.     If  the  precipitate  be  washed  in  total  absence 
of  air,  it  may  be  obtained  pure  and  colourless.     Usually,  how- 
ever, it  takes  the  form  of  a  gieyish  powder,  which  is  soon  oxid- 
ised on  exposure  to  the  air.     If  the  moist  precipitate  be  mixed 
with  sugar  it  does  not  undergo  such  rapid  change. 
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379  In  the  anhydrous  state  the  ferric  salts  are  generally 
colourless.  In  the  hydrated  state  they  are  yellow  or  brown. 
The  soluble  ferric  salts  possess  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  and 
they  pass  readily  by  reduction  into  the  corresponding  ferroos 
compounds. 

Ferric  Chloride,  FcgCl^.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  was 
known  to  Glauber  under  the  name  of  oleum  martis.  He  obtained 
it  in  the  dry  state  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution  in  a  flask :  "  In  /undo  there  remains  a 
blood-red  massa,  which  is  as  hot  to  the  tongue  as  fire.  It  must  be 
well  kept  from  the  air,  otherwise  it  liquefies  to  a  yellow  oleum' 

Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  is  obtained  by  heating  iron  wire  in 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  at  a  moderate  red-heat>  when 
rapid  combination  with  ignition  takes  place,  ferric  chloride 
being  deposited.  It  is  also  produced  when  hydrochloric  acid 
is  passed  over  heated  amorphous  ferric  oxide,  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

Ferric  chloride  forms  iron-black  iridescent  plates  or  some- 
times large  hexagonal  tables,  which  exhibit  a  red  colour  by 
transmitted  and  a  green  metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
very  deliquescent  and  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  strongly  it  volatilises,  giving  rise  to  a  vapour 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  11*39.^ 

Ferric  chloride  forms  with  ammonia  the  compound  FcjCl^  + 
2NH3,  which  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  fenic  chloride 
itself.  It  slowly  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  a 
clear  dark-red  liquid.  Ferric  chloride  also  combines  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  the  compound  Fe2Clg  +  2PCI5  being  formed 
as  a  brown,  easily  fusible  mass.  It  also  absorbs  nitrosyl  chloride 
yielding  a  dark-coloured  deliquescent  compound  Fe^Cl^  +  2N0CL 
When  heated  in  a  current  of  steam  it  is  decomposed  into  ferric 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  heated  in  oxygen,  chlorine 
is  evolved,  ferric  oxide  remaining. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  the 
hydroxide  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  in  order  to  drive  oflT  excess  of  acid.  Or  a  solution  of 
ferrous  chloride  may  be  heated  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 

1  Dcville  and  Troost,  Compt.  Rend.  xlv.  821. 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  the  heated  solution  oxidised  by  addition 
of  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is,  however,  best 
prejxared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  de- 
scribed under  the  preparation  of  ferrous  chloride,  and  then 
passing  chlorine  into  this  solution  until,  after  standing  for  some 
time,  it  smells  strongly  of  the  gas.  The  excess  of  chlorine  is 
then  displaced  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  wann  liquid.  A  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride  has 
a  dark  brown  colour  and  an  oily  consistency.  On  dilution  it 
becomes  limpid,  and  has  a  slightly  yellow  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  IT  is  as  follows  (Fremy) : — 


Pereentago 
of  Fe,Cl,. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Percentage 
of  Fo,a^ 

Specific 
Gravity. 

1 

10073 

40 

1-3622 

10 

10734 

50 

1-4867 

20 

11542 

60 

1-6317 

30 

1-2658 

When  100  parts  of  ferric  clUoride  are  dissolved  in  63*5  parts 
of  water  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  67 
at  25^  and  this  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  having 
the  composition  Fe^Cl^  +  I2H2O.  The  same  compound  is 
formed  when  the  deliquescent  anhydrous  chloride  is  exposed  to 
moist  air.  When  the  crystals  are  fused  and  the  liquid  concen- 
trated to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added,  yellow  rhombic  tables  having  the  composition 
FcjClg  +  GHjO  are  deposited,  and  these  are  very  hygroscopic. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  chloride  is  decomposed  on 
heating,  and  the  more  easily  the  more  dilute  the  solution  is,  an 
insoluble  oxychloride  or  soluble  ferric  hydroxide  being  produced 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  liquid. 

The  solutions  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chlorides  have  long  been 
used  in  medicine.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  quack  medicine  of  repute,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lamotte's  golden  drops.  This  solution  loses  its  colour 
when  exposed  to  light,  ferrous  chloride  being  formed,  the  latter 
compound  separating,  when  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute,  in  fine 
green  crystals,  FeCLj  4-  2H2O. 

Ferroso-ferric  CA/onrf^,  FcgClg  + 1  SHgO.  Magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
a  yellow  liquid,  which  on  concentration  over  sulphuric  acid 
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deposits  the  above  salt  in  opaque  yellow  deliquescent  crystalline 
crusts. 

Ferric  chloride  forms  garnet-red-coloured  crystalline  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  such  as  Fe2Clg  + 
4K01  +  2H2O  and  Fefil^  +  4NH^C1  +  2H2O.  These  are  de- 
composed by  water,  and  a  mixture  of  the  latter  salt  with  an 
excess  of  sal-ammoniac  is  termed  iron-sal-ammoniac;  it  was 
formerly  obtained  by  sublimation  of  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide 
and  ammonium  chloride,  and  is  mentioned  by  Basil  Valentine. 
Sal-ammoniac  crystallised  in  yellow  or  bright  red  transparent 
regular  crystals  from  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride ;  these 
contain  a  varying  amount  of  iron  and  rapidly  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air. 

380  Iron  Oxychlorides.  These  compounds  are  formed  in  various 
ways.  Some  are  soluble,  whilst  others  are  insoluble  in  water. 
When  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  it  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a 
dark-red  liquid  is  obtained  which  to  one  molecule  of  chloride 
may  contain  twenty  or  more  molecules  of  oxide,  and  this  ou 
dialysis  furnishes  Graham's  soluble  oxide.  These  solutions  may 
be  diluted  or  warmed  without  any  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide. 
Many  acids  and  salts,  however,  precipitate  either  ferric  hy- 
droxide or  a  basic  chloride  from  these  bolutions,  which  latter  is 
again  soluble  in  water.  If  ferric  chloride  be  incompletely  pre- 
cipitated with  alkalis,  a  precipitate  is  ako  obtained  which  is 
soluble  in  water  when  it  does  not  contain  moi-e  oxide  than 
is  indicated  by  the  formula,  Fe^.Clg+  5Fe2(OH)g  =  Fe2(OH)5Cl. 

Insoluble  basic  ferric  chlorides  are  formed,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  oxidation  of  fen'ous  chloride  in  the  air ;  secondly,  by 
roasting  iron  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chloride ; 
and,  thirdly,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  for  some 
time.  The  composition  and  colour  of  these  salts  vary  according 
to  the  mode  of  preparation  They  are  generally  difficultly  soluble 
ill  hydrochloric  acid 

Ferric  Bromide,  FegBr^,  This  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  dark- 
red  crystals  by  heating  iron  in  an  excess  of  bromine  vapour.  When 
heated  in  absence  of  air  it  fuses,  and  a  part  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition,  another  portion,  however,  being  decom- 
posed into  ferrous  bromide  and  free  bromine.  The  bromide 
deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air,  and  the  solution,  which  may  be 
simply  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in  hydrobrbmic 
acid,  decomposes  on  evaporation,  witli  formation  of  insoluble 
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basic  bromides.  Like  the  chloride,  the  solution  of  the  bromide 
dissolves  ferric  hydroxide  readily  with  formation  of  soluble  oxy- 
bromides. 

Ferric  Fluoride,  Fe,F^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide 
in  hydrofluoric  acid,  colourless  crystals  of  FcaF^  +  QHgO  separat- 
ing out  on  evaporation.  These  lose  their  water  when  heated, 
and  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  blowpipe, 
when  crystals  sometimes  form  on  the  surface  which  are  isomor- 
phous  with  aluminium  fluoride.  The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves 
slowly  but  completely  in  water. 

381  Ferric  Sulphate,  Fej(S0j3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  a  hot  solution  of  green  vitriol,  to  which  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added : 

6FeS0^-|-  3H2SO4  4-  2HNO3  =  SFe^CSOjs  -f  2N0  +  4H2O. 

Tlie  yellowiflh-brown  solution  gives  a  syrupy  liquid  when  con- 
centrated, from  which  colourless  crystals  are  deposited  on 
standing.  When  these  are  heated,  or  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  formed 
as  a  white  powder,  M^hilst  by  the  action  of  green  vitriol  on  boil- 
ing sulphuric  acid  the  same  salt  is  deposited  in  small  crystalline 
scales  or  rhombic  prisms  : 

2FeS0^  +  2H2SO^  =  Fe^CSO J3  4-  SO^  +  2H2O. 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  slowly  in  water  and  it  is  decom- 
posed on  heating  into  ferric  oxide  and  sulphur  trioxide.     When 
a  dilute  solution  of  feme  sulphate  is  boiled  or  incompletely  pre- 
cipitated  with  alkalis,  or  when  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  is 
allowed  to  oxidise  m  the  air,  various  basic  ferric  sulphates  are 
iormed.    An  iron  mordant  obtained  by  oxidising  green  vitriol 
vith  nitric  acid  deposits  on  standing  large  transparent  crystals, 
^hich    are     probably    monoclinic,    having     the     composition 
^2(804)2(011)2  + 1  ^HgO  ;  these  are  decomposed  by  water  with 
formation  of  the  insoluble  salt  Fe2SO/OH)4-|-5H2b.i    Various 
other  basic  ferric  sulphates  occur  as  minerals,   being  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  of  iron.     Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  vitriol  ochre,  FeS04(OH)4-|-Fe2(OH)e-|-H20.     This 
frequently  occurs  in  long  brown,  green,  or  ochrey  yellow  stalac- 
tites; whilst    copiapite,    Fe2(SOj3 -|-Fe2(SOj2(OH)2  4-10H2O, 
occurs  in  sulphur  yellow  tables  or  crystalline  scales,  and  fibro- 

'  Bcr.  DeiUsch  Chem.  Ges.  viii.  77. 
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ferrite,  2Fe2(S04)2(OH)2  +  Fe2SO^(OH)4  +  24HjO,  forms  a  pale- 
yellow  or  nearly  white  pearly  or  silky  mass. 

FerrosO'ferric  Sulphates,  -  The  two  sulphates  of  iron  form 
various  double  salts,  of  which  some  are  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Amongst  these  is  roemerite,  Fe3(S04)^  +  12HjO, 
forming  yellow  monoclinic  crystals,  occurring  at  the  Bammels- 
berg  mine,  near  Goslar,  together  'with  another  similar  mineral 
termed  voltaite,  in  which  a  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  by  iso- 
morphous  metals. 

Ferric  Potassium  Sulphate  or  Iron  Alum,  ^63(80^3  +  KjSO^ 
+  24H2O,  is  obtained  when  the  proper  quantity  of  potassium 
sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  and  the  con- 
centrated solution  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  about  0*.  The 
salt  forms  bright  violet  octohedrons  and  dissolves  in  about  five 
parts  of  cold  water.  If  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  solution 
and  the  dark  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate,  transparent  yellowish- 
brown  hexagonal  crystals  separate  out  which  have  the  composi- 
tion 5K2SO4  4-  2Fe2(S04)2(OH)2+ IGHgO,  and  possess  the  peculiar 
optical  properties  of  tourmaline.  This  salt  easily  decomposes 
into  iron-alum  and  an  insoluble  basic  ferric  salt. 

382  Fenic  Nitrate,  Fe2(N03)g,  is  formed  by  dissolving  iron  in 
nitric  acid.  The  brown  concentrated  solution  deposits,  on  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  same  or  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  colourless  cubes  of  T^^^QSO^^'\' 
I2H2O,  or  colourless  monoclinic  crystals  containing  18  mole- 
cules of  water.  These  are  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  in 
water  forming  a  brown  liquid.  Ferric  nitrate  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-prinfaig. 

Several  soluble  and  several  insoloble  basic  ferric  nitrates  are 
known. 

Ferric  Phosphates,  The  normal  orthophosphate,  ^^J^O^^  + 
4H2O,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  by  adding 
phosphate  of  soda  to  normal  ferric  chloride.  This  is  soluble  in 
dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  cold  acetic  acid.  On  strongly 
heating  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes  yellow. 

When  ferric  sulphate  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  am- 
monium phosphate,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  2Fe2(PO^H)j-f- 
5H2O  is  thrown  down.  Basic  iron  phosphates  occur  in  nature, 
and  frequently  form  a  constituent  of  limonite.  It  also  occurs 
as  dufrenite,  Fe2(0H)3P04,  which  is  found  sometimes  in  rhombic 
crystals,  but  more  generally  in  needles  or  as  a  radiated  fibrous 
mass.     Vivianite  (see  p.  97)  is  often  oxidised  and  is  converted 
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intoberaunite,  Fe2(POj2  +  4Fe2P04(OH)3  +  8H20,  occurring  in 
small  foliated  aggregations  having  a  hyacintli-red  colour. 

Ferric  Arsenite.  The  basic  salt,  Fe^05(OH)5As  =  4Fe203  + 
AsjOj  +  SHjO,  is  a  voluminous  brown  precipitate  closely  re- 
sembling ferric  hydroxide  in  appearance.  It  is  obtained  by 
adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide,  or  an  arsenite, 
to  ferric  acetate.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when  a  solution 
of  arsenic  trioxide  is  shaken  with  freshly  precipitated  ferric 
oxide,  and  for  this  reason  this  latter  compound  is  used  as  an 
antidote  in  case  of  arsenical  poisoning.     (See  Vol.  I.  p.  528.) 

Ftrric  Arsenates,  The  normal  arsenate  occurs  as  scorodite, 
Fej(AsOj2  +  ^HjO,  in  brown  rhombic  vitreous  crystals.  Basic 
arsenates  are  also  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  amongst 
these  we  have  iron-sinster  or  pharmacosiderite,  Fe2(AsP)208  + 
Fe2(AsP)0^(OH)3  +  GHjO,  which  occurs  crystallised  in  the 
regular  system  in  green  or  brownish-green  adamantine  crystals. 
The  acid  arsenate,  2Fe2(HAsO J3  +  OHjO,  is  a  white  precipitate 
obtained  by  adding  hydrogen  disodium  arsenate  to  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
separates  on  evaporation  as  a  white  powder. 

Silicates  of  Iron.  Several  ferrous  and  ferric  silicates  occur  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  but  they  are  more  frequently  found  as 
double  sihcates,  in  which  the  alkali  metals  and  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  present.  These  are  generally  isomorphous 
Diixtures  in  which  ferric  oxide  is  replaced  by  alumina,  whilst 
lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalis  are  substituted  by  ferrous  oxide, 
DJanganous  oxide,  &c.  For  a  description  of  these  compounds 
works  on  mineralogy  must  be  consulted. 

The  Iron  Tree,     In  Glauber's  description  of  the  preparation  of 
<^m  martis  (see  p.  98)  the  following  passage  occurs : — "  When 
such  a  red  massa  before  it  deliquesces  to  an  oleum  is  laid  in 
^um  arencB  vel  sUicum  for  one  or  two  hours,  a  tree  grows  out 
of  it,  with  roots,  stems,  many  branches,  and  twigs,  wonderful  to 
behold."    This  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  fact  that  water- 
glass,  which  always  contains  some  carbonate,  decomposes  the 
ferric  chloride  into  ferric  silicate  and   basic  ferric   carbonate, 
whilst  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  are  given  off,  and  thus  filiform 
processes  are  produced.     In  place  of  the  ferric  chloride,  ferrous 
chloride,  cobalt  chloride,   nickel  chloride,  copper  nitrate,  and 
many  other  easily  soluble  metallic  salts  may  be  employed,  and 
thus  a  series  of  coloured  coral-like  growths  may  be  produced. 
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383  Our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  compounds  of  iron  and 
cyanogen  couimeoces  with  the  discovery  of  Prussian  blue,  which, 
as  has  been  stated  (Vol  I.  p.  65o).  was  made  early  in  the  ISttt 
centurj-  by  a  colonr-mafcer  named  niesbach.  In  1752  Macqner 
observed  that  wlien  this  colour  is  boiled  with  caustic  polasll 
oxide  of  iron  remains,  whilst  a  peculiar  salt  enters  into  solution 
which  was  named  phlogisticated  alkali  or  yellow  pnissiate  of 
potasK  This  Ixniy  was  shown  to  "ontain  iron  and  prussic  acid 
by  Bcrthollct  in  1787-  Proast,  in  1806,  next  found  that  iron 
rpmnius  in  combination  with  prussic  acid  when  the  alkali  in  the 
yellow  prtissiate  is  replaced  by  other  bases  ;  and  Ittner  in  1809 
considered  that  the  compounds  of  ferric  oxide  and  other  basea 
witli  pnissio  acid  are  double  salts.  In  opposition  to  this  vie* 
R  Porret '  iu  1814-15  published  a  series  of  experiments  founded 
on  a  suggestion  of  BertlioUet's,  from  which  he  drew  the  condl^■ 
sion  Utal  tlic  so-called  double  pnissiates  containing  iron  aM 
simplu  salts  of  a  compound  acid  coutaiuing  ferrous  oxide  and 
prusaic  acid,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of  femtrdted  chymie 
acid,  a  name  derived  from  the  fact  thai  it  is  a  compound  d 
oarbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote  or  nitrogen.  Gay-Lussac's  classical 
investigation  of  pmssic  acid  followed  immediately  on  Porrefi 
memoir.  In  this  he  proved  that  the  acid  is  a  hydrogen  con* 
pound  of  the  radical  cyanogen.  Berzeliiis  then  showed  that  al 
tlie  salts  of  iron  and  prussic  acid  may  be  considered  to  be  doubh 
cyanides,  and  that  (according  to  our  present  nomenclature)  thi 
pnissiate  of  potash  is  a  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  Fe(CN)j+ 
4KCN.  Three  years  later  Gmelin*  obtained  anew  compound  'bi 
acting  upon  this  salt  with  chlorine,  which  from  its  red  colon 
was  termed  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Tliis  may  be  regarded  ■ 
the  ferric  double  salt,  FB5(CN)g-i-  6KC'N.  Gmelin  likewise  prove 
that  the  potassium  in  the  salt  may  be  replaced  by  hydrogel 
thus  giviug  rise  to  ferricyanic  acid.  In  the  following  year  Gay 
Lussac  pointed  out  that  the  yellow  piiissiate  may  be  supposo 
to  contain  a  compound  radical  consisting  of  iron  and  cyanogei 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  eyanfifirrc.  Liebig  extended  thi 
explanation  to  the  other  cyanogen  compounds  containing  iroi 
and  considered  the  above  saltfl  as  compounds  of  two  isomeri 
\il.  »ii.2U,  nod  xiv.  295. 
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radicals,  C^N^Fe,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  ferrocyanogen 
and  ftrricyanogen^  indicating  their  composition  by  the  symbols 
Cfy  and  Cfdy.i 

Graham  assumed  that  these  compounds  contained  the  radical 
of  cyauuric  acid,  tricyanogen,  C3N3,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  prussine,  and  according  to  this  view  the  composition  of  these 
compounds  can  be  easily  explained.^  If  we  consider  iron  as  a 
tetrad  element^  the  following  simple  formulae  represent  the  con- 
stitution of  its  chlorides :  « 

Ferrous  Chloride.      -     ,.  Ferric  Chloride. 

a\        /ci  ci\         /ci 

Fe  =  Fe  Cl-Fe-Fe-Cl 

a/        \a  01/        \a 

If  we  now  suppose  that  each  atom  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by 
the  triad  group  tricyanogen,  the  octad  radical  ferrocyanogen  is 
obtamed;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  the  hexad  ferricyanogen  is 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  six  atoms  of  chlorine  by  four 
tricyanogen  groups.  The  acids  which  are  thus  formed  have  then 
the  following  constitution  :  ^ 

Ferrocyanic  Add.  Ferricyanic  Acid. 

H,C,N,\  /C3N3H,  HjCsN,^  ^CgNgH 

Fe  =  Fe  Fe-Fe 

H,C,N^  NCjNsH,  BC,-N//  \C,N,H, 


2* 
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384  Hydrogen  Ferrocyanide  or  FtTTocyanic  Acid,  H8(C3N3)^Fe^ 
This  is  best  obtained  when  pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
*D  equal  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanitte.  The  precipitate  which  forms  is  dried  on  a  porous 
plate  in  absence  of  air,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated 
by  ether.^  It  is  a  white  powder  crystallising  in  small  needles, 
^rger  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  a  layer  of  ether  on 
to  the  alcoholic  solution.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  It  possesses  a  strongly  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  so  powerful  an  acid  that  it  liberates  not  only 
J^cetic,  but   even    oxalic    acid    from    its    salts.      It    oxidises 

'  Handwdrterluch,  iii.  66.  2  Elements  of  Chemistry,  i.  200. 

'  Erlenmeyer,  Lehrbuch  Org.  Chtm.  *  Liebig,  Ann.  Fhann.  IxxxviL  127. 
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qoictlj   on   eiposaie   to  air,   especially  when   warmed  with 
fonnatioi]  of  bydrocjanic  acid  and  Williamson'a  blue  : 

THg'CXluFe,  +  20.  =  48HCN  +  2Fe:(CN)ig  +  4HjO. 
This  resctioQ  is  employed  in  calico-printing,  the  cloth  beiog 
pdottd  with  a  mixtnre  of  tAitaric  acid  and  yellow  pruasiate, 
and  then  steamed  When  the  solation  of  the  acid  is  boiled,: 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved  and  a  white  precipitate  of  acid' 
fenous  ferrocyaaide  remains  Ijehind : ' 

2H,(CX)^  F^=  I2HCS+  H,F^(C„N„F^. 

This  decomposition  explains  the  preparation  of  pniasic  acid 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  feirocyanide. 

385  PottKsiiim  Ferroc^Huit.  K^{C,ii^)^Te^  +  6H,0  or  K,Cfy-»* 
3H,0.  This  salt,  generally  known  under  the  old  name  of  yelloi 
prussiate  of  potAsb,  serves  as  the  point  of  departure  for  tht 
preparation  of  almost  all  the  cyanogen  compounds.  It  i! 
obtained  by  heating  crude  potashes  in  cast-iron,  hemispherica! 
pots  set  in  brickwork  and  heated  by  a  fire  with  a  circular  flos 
Each  pot  is  closed  by  an  iron  lid  liaviug  an  aperture  throu^ 
which  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  animal  matter,  such  as  horn 
feathers,  dried  blood,  and  leather-clippings,  is  added  from  titnt 
to  time.  Through  the  lid  of  each  pot  a  vertical  spindle  passes 
carrying  a  set  of  arms  for  mixing  the  materials,  and  set  lE 
motion  by  a  shaft  driven  by  steam-power.  In  this  operation  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  ammouia  and  formi 
potassium  cyanide  at  the  same  time  that  the  sulphur  contained 
in  Uie  animal  matter,  as  well  as  that  contained  as  potassiuDt 
sulphate  in  the  potashes,  gives  rise  to  potassium  iron  sulphid^ 
KjS  +  FejSj,  a  compound  which  will  be  described  afterwardsi 
When  the  n?siilting  fused  mass,  or  "  metal "  as  it  is  termed,  ii 
lixiviated,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  formed  according  to  tbl 
following  equation ; ' 

13KCN  +  Fe^,  =  KgCCIO^^Fe,  -»-  2K,S  -t-  KSCN". 
In  this  operation  the  iron  pots  are  very  quickly  attacked  bj 
the  sulphur  contained  in  the  materials,  and  a  further  loss  occun 
owing  to  the  formation  of  potassium  thiocj'anate  A  hettd 
yield  is  obtained  wlien  potash  free  from  sulphate  is  used,  and  on 
lixiviating   the   mass   freshly    precipitated    feiTous    catbonate; 
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obtained  by  dissolvlDg  chalk  or  limestone  in  a  solution  of  ferrous 
ehloiide,  is  added,  this  acting  on  the  potassium  cyanide  as 

follows : 

12KCN  +  2Fe,C03  =  K^iC^^^Ye^  +  2K,C03.     • 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27^  and 
then  run  into  cr}'stallising  vessels,  where  it  deposits  the  crude 

;  salt  This  is  again  dissolved  in  warm  water  to  form  a  solution 
having  the  same  strength  as  before,  and  again  crystallised, 
the  mother-Uquors  being  drawn  off  and  used  to  dissolve  fresh 
quantities  of  the  crude  salt  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
in  the  preparation  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  as  ammonia/ and 

\  a  farther  loss  occurs  through  the  formation  of  thiocyanate  and 
cjanate.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  yield,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  without 
success.  For  various  reasons  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of 
potash  has  lately  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  also  formed  when  a  ferrous  salt  is 
nixed  with  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  this  case  a 
brown  precipitate  is  first  formed,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
ferrous  cyanide,  but  is  now  known  to  contain  potassium  cyanide, 
and  probably  has  the  formula  ¥e^{Cii\K.  This  readily  dis- 
flolves  in  potassium  cyanide  : 

re2(CN)5K  +  7KCN  =  Ye^{CK)^^K^, 

A  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  in  absence  of  air  dissolves 
metallic  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  slowly  in  the  cold  and 
more  quickly  when  heated  - 

12X0^  +  2Fe  +  4HjO  =  Te^{ClS)^^K^  +  4K0H  +  2B^, 

Potassium   ferrocyanide  forms  quadratic  pyramids  in  which 
the  basal  faces  are  usually  dominant.  Fig.  157.    They  are  of  a 
lemon  yellow  colour,  and  generally  opaque.     Small  crystals  on 
the  other  hand,  are  amber-coloured  and  trans- 
parent   The  specific  gravity  is  1*83.    It  does 
^ot  undergo  alteration  in  pure  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated  to 
60*  it  begins  to  lose  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
^on,  which  is  completely  given  off  at  100^  Fio.  157. 

the  anhydrous  salt  remaining  as  a  white 
powder.    It  has  a  sweetish  saline  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and 
is  not  poisonous,  acting  in  large  doses  as  an  aperient.    Four  parts 
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<»f  cold,  antl  two  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  iLe  salt,  which 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutic 
by  this  liquid  in  yellowish-white  peady  scales.  When  i1 
solution  is  exposed  to  light  for  some  time  Prussian  blue  seporatefl 
out.  anil  on  boiling  the  solution  in  the  air  ammonia  ia  given  off 
and  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline.  The  commercial  salt  frequently 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  sulphate  whiott 
can  be  removed  by  recrystallisation  only  with  difBculty, 

Sodium  Ferroci/anide,  N^iO^S^^Ve^  +  aiH^O,  is  beat  ob- 
tained by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  caustic  soda,  when  yeUow, 
transparent  monoclinic  prisma  are  fouud  which  effloresce  ia 
warrn  air. 

Sodivm  Poiassiitin  Ferroaijanidc,  ^&^^{Vj^^^e.^^-^'Qf>, 
obt&ined  when  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt  is  boiled  with: 
caustic  soda.     It  crystallises  in  four-aided  prisms    which 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

AmiTwnium  FeTTon/anide,  (KH^^iC^^iTe^  +  BUfi,  ia  pre* 
pared  by  saturating  ferrocyanic  acid  with  ammonia  or  by 
digesting  the  lead  salt  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It  crystallisea 
in  yellow  prisms,  and  is  isoraorphous  with  the  potassium  salt 

Ammonium  Fofassium  Fffroci/nnitfc,  (NUjj^KofCjNjjjFej, 
formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  pot-assium  ferricyauidt 
is   treated    with   reducing  agents,    such   as    grape-sugar.      1 
crystallisea  in  quadratic  prisms,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium,  Ferroei/anidc,  Cation's ^^Fa^  +  24H5O,  is  formed  whe 
Fnisaian  blue  ia  boiled  with  the  exactly  requisite  quantity  1 
milk  of  lime,  or  when  calcium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  hydro 
ferrocyanic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  depositing  in  S 
yellow  triclinic  prisms  which  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste. 

Strontium  Ftrrocyanide,  SViiC^^^^  +  SOHjO,  is  prepared 
a  similar  way  to  the  calcium  salt,  and  forms  line  moDOclinit 
readily  soluble  crystals. 

Banum  Ferrocyanide,  Bn,(C;,N,),Fe5  4-6HjO,  is  obtained  b< 
boiling  Prussian  blue  with  baryta  water,  or  by  the  action 
ferrous  sulphate  on  liorium  cyanide.     It  forms  flat  mouoclinii 
prisma   which  dissolve  in   584   parts  of   cold,  and    116  parti 
of  Ijoiling  water. 

Barium  Potassium  Fcrrocyanide,  KjBa;(CsN'j),Fei,  +  6HgO 
TJiia  salt  is  deposited  in  small  yellow  rhombohedrona  whei 
boiling  saturated  solutions  of  2  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potaa 
slum  and  1  part  of  barium  chloride  are  mixed,  and  th( 
mixture  allowed  to  cool.     It  dissolves  in  38  parts  of  cold. 
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95  parts  of  boiling  water.  This  salt  is  much  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  other  double  ferrocyanides  of  potassium  which 
may  all  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  corresponding  sulphates 
upon  the  salt.  When  a  hot  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
siomis  treated  with  an  excess  of  barium  chloride,  a  mixture 
of  the  double  salt  with  barium  ferrocyanide  is  obtained,  and  the 
whole  is  converted  into  the  latter  salt  when  the  precipitate 
is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride. 

Zinc  Ferrocyanide,  Zn^(C3N3)4Fe2,  is  a  white  precipitate  used 
in  medicine. 

Copper  FerrocyanicUy  Gy^4liG^^J^e2,  is  a  fine  brown  precipitate 
hown  as  Hatchett's  brown. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  either 
difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  Some  of  them  possess 
characteristic  colours,  especially  those  of  copper  and  uranium, 
4c.,  and  for  this  reason  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  a  test 
for  these  metals. 

FERRICYANOGEN   COMPOUNDS. 

386  FerTicyanic  Acid,  }ie(Cs;^s)APe^  =  2H3Cfdy.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  acid 
crystallises  in  brown  needles  and  has  an  astringent  acid  taste. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide,  K0(C3N3)4Fe2,  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  is  formed  when 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  treated  with  oxidising  agents.  It  is 
obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
the  yellow  prussiate : 

K3(C3N3),Fe,  +  CI,  =  Ke(C3N3),Fe2  +  2KC1. 

It  may  be  readily   separated  from  the  potassium  chloride 

formed  at  the  same  time  by  repeated  crystallisation.     It  forms 

large  dark  red  monoclinic  prisms  (Figs.  158  and  159),  which  have 

a  specific  gravity  of  1'8,  and  frequently  occurs  in  twin  form 

exhibited  by  Fig.  159.     It  possesses  a  faintly  astringent  and 

'^aline  taste,  and  yields  a  dark  yellow  powder.     It  dissolves 

ifl  water  giving  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  which  on  dilution 

assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour.    One  hundred  parts  of  water 

dissolve :  ^ 

'  Wallace,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  vii.  80. 
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At  r-4  10'  16*-6         87'-8         lOO* 

Kfl(C3N3),Fe2        330      36*6      397      68-8       77-6 

and  82  parts  at  lO^"*,  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solutioa 
ll  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  light 
the  solution  becomes  darker,  and  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed, 
ferrocyanide  remaining  in  solution.  When  the  salt  is  heated  ia 
a  flame  it  bums,  and  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  ammonia  and 


Fio.  168.  Fm.  159. 

heated  the  mixture  detonates.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent, 
especially  in  alkaline  solution,  converting  the  monoxides  of  lead 
and  manganese  into  dioxides,  and  forming  potassium  chromate 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  boiled  with  solution  of 
chromium  sesquioxide  in  potash : 

3Kg(C3N3)4Fe8  +  Cr^Oj  +  lOKOH  =  3K8(C3N,)4Fe,  +  2K,Cr04 

+  SHjO. 

When  its  solution  is  acted  upon  by  sodium  amalgam,  sodium 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  formed.  Hydrogen  dioxide  converts 
potassium  ferricyanide  into  ferrocyanide  : 

4K3(C,N3),Fe2  +  4H  ,0,  =  3K3(C3N3),Fe,  +  H3(C3N3),Fe,  +  40^ 

whilst  on  the  other  hand  hydrogen  dioxide  oxidises  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  yellow  salt  to  ferricyanide  (Weltzien)  : 

K3(C3N3),Fe,  4-  H.O^  =  K,{C,^,),Ye^  +  2K0H. 

Sodium  Ferricyanide,  Na3(C3N3)4Fe2  +  HjO,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  sodium  ferrocyanide,  It  dissolves 
in  1*25  parts  of  boiling,  and  6*3  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
crystallises  in  ruby-red  four-sided  prisms  which  deliquesce  on 
exposure  to  air. 

Potassium  Sodium  Ferricyanide,  Na8K3(C3N3)4Fe2.  crystallises 
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in  fine  red  cubes  which  are  formed  when  the  sodium  and  potas- 
sium salts  are  allowed  to  crystallise  together. 

Ammonium  Ferricyanide,  (STl^Q{C^lf^)^Ye^  +  H^O,  is  obtained 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  other  ferricyanides.  It  forms  fine  red  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  permanent  in  the  air. 

Lead  Ferricyanide,  Pb3(C3N'8)4Fe2  +  16Rfi,  is  formed  by 
mixing  hot  solutions  of  the  potassium  salt  and  lead  nitrate.  It 
forms  dark  reddish-brown  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
rather  more  soluble  in  hot  "water. 

The  ferricyanides  of  most  of  the  other  heavy  metals  are 
precipitates,  some  of  which,  like  that  of  tin,  are  colourless; 
but  generally  possessing  a  yellow,  greenish-brown,  or  red-brown 
colour. 

FERROCYANIDES  AND  FERRICYANIDES  OP 

IRON. 

387  Hydrogen  Ferrons-Ferrocyanide,  H4Fe2(C3N3)^Fe2.  This  is 
a  white  powder  obtained  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 

iT 

cyanic  acid.     The  corresponding  potassium  salt,  K4Fe2(C3N3)4 

Fbi,  is  found  as  a  residue  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
from  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  white  precipitate  produced  by  a  ferrous  salt  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  is  probably  the  same  substance.  Both 
the  foregoing  compounds  rapidly  become  blue  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  When  the 
potassium  salt  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the  compound, 

»1  It 

K,Fe2(C3N3)^Fe2  -f  4H2O,  is  obtained,  and  this,  when  dried,  forms 
a  fine  violet-blue  powder  which  is  transparent  when  seen  in 
thin  layers,  allowing  green  light  to  pass  through.  When  it  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  the  white  salt  is 
again  obtained,  and  the  solution  contains  ferricyanide  of 
potassium :  ^ 

KAcN),,Fe, +K3Fe3(CN)i,  =  K,Fe;(CN)i/e2  +  KeFe,(CN) 


Soluble  Prussian  Bbu  or  Ferric  Fotassium  Ferrocyanide,  KgFCg 

.It 

(Cj^^i^Fcj.     Ferric  salts  produce  a  blue  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide   which   is  usually  termed  Prussian 

^  Williamson,  Mem.  Chem.  Soe,  iii.  125  (1846). 
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blue,  and  was  formerly  believed  to  be  ferric  fetrocyanide. 
precipitate  very  similar  to  this,  termed  Turnbull's  blue,  and 
containing  ferrous  ferricyanide.  is  obtained  when  solutions  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  ferrous  sulpliate  are  mixed.  Tha 
precipitates  thus  obtained  always  contain  potassium,  ioasmucli 
as  the  above  double  salt  is  formed.  It  possesses  the  same  com*^ 
position  as  the  above-named  violet-blue  compound,  but  possesses 
rlifferent  properties,  and  it  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  hy 
pouring  solutions  of  the  iron  salts  into  an  excess  of  feiTocyanida 
or  ferricyanide.  The  precipitate  is  then  well  washed  with  water 
in  order  to  remove  potassium  chloride  until  the  wash-water  is 
coloured  blue.  The  residue  then  consists  of  soluble  Prussi&n 
blue.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water,  yielding  a  dark  blue 
liquid  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  salts. 
The  fact  that  ferric  salts  produce  with  a  ferrocyanide  solution  a 
precipitate  having  the  same  composition  as  tliat  which  is  formed 
when  a  ferrous  salt  is  added  to  a  ferricyanide  solution,  is  not 
difficult  to  explain,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  formula : 

K  K 

I  I 


K 

I 


(II.) 


-  K      CK, 
"\C,N,-K      CI/' 


¥i 


K 


K 

I 
K 


II  +  4Ka 


The  formula  thus  obtained  are  identical,  iniismuch  as  it  i».l 
immaterial  which  side  of  the  compound  contains  the  tetrad] 
ferrous,  or  the  hexad  ferric  group.'  Soluble  Prussian  blue  was 
first  prepared  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  by  Berzelius,*  and 
Robiquet"  observed  tliat  potassium  forms  an  essential  con- 
stituent, whilst  Kekul^  *  was  the  first  to  propose  the  above 
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formiLla.  The  truth  of  this,  however,  was  ascertained  by  Eeindel 
and  Skraup,  who  showed  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  ferri- 
cyanide  and  ferrous  salt  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  ferro- 
cyanide  and  ferric  salt 

388  TurrAuirs  Blue  or  Ferrous  Ferricyanide,  {V^^2^^t)z{^z^z^^ 
-  2Fe5(CN)^ J.  This  body  was  first  prepared  by  Gmelin  ^  by  pre- 
cipitating ferricyanide  with  ferrous  sulphate.  It  was  after- 
wards prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  England  and  named 
Tumboll's  blue  from  the  name  of  the  supposed  discoverer. 
Williamson'  then  showed  that  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
contains  potassium,  which  can  be  removed  by  warming  for  some 
time  with  stannous  chloride  and  subsequent  washing  with  boiling 
vater.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  soluble 
I  Prossian  blue  with  a  ferrous  salt  In  the  dry  state  it  forms  a 
beaatifiil  blue  powder,  which  has  a  copper-red  lustre  and  contains 
a  certain  quantity  of  water.  On  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
evolved  and  ferric  oxide  is  formed,  and  when  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  black  ferric  hydroxide 
are  foraied : 

re,(CN),,  +  8K0H  «  K3(CN)i2Fe,  +  Fe3(OH)3. 

Tl  IV 

Insdvhle  Prussian  Blue  ;  Williamson's  Blue,  (Fe2)4(Fe2)3(C3N'3)i2 
=  2Fe7(CN)i8,  is  obtained,  mixed  with  soluble  Prussian  blue,  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  ot  potassium  into  one  of 
ferric  chloride.  By  heating  the  precipitate  for  some  time  with 
ferric  chloride  the  whole  of  the  potassium  may  be  removed.  It 
is  likewise  obtained  by  oxidizing  Tumbull*s  blue  by  treating  it 
either  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  water  (Williamson) : 

6Fe,(CN),,  +  Cle  =  4Fe,(CN)i3  +  Fe^CV 

This  substance  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  soluble  Prussian 
Wue  with  ferric  chloride  (Skraup),  and  forms  in  the  dry  state  a 
<leep  blue  powder  which,  on  trituration,  assumes  a  bright  copper- 
ike  lustre.     It  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
which  cannot  be  driven  off  by   heat,  as  decomposition  then 
takes  place  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  formation  of 
ferric  oxida     When  heated  strongly  in  the  air  Prussian  blue 
boms  like  tinder,  and  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  ferro- 
cyanide and  ferric  hydroxide  are  formed  : 

2Fe7(CN),8  -».  24KOH  =  3K8rCN),2Fe2  +  4Fe2(OHV 

'  SAweigg.  Joum.Txx\7,  325.  '  Chem.  Soc.  Memoirs,  iii.  125. 
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Concentratod  eulphuric  acid  converta  it  into  a  white  j^as^ 
maS9,  neitlier  hydrocyanic  acid  nor  iron  being  removed,    "^'1 
dried  in  a  vacuum  on  a  porous  plate  an  amorphous  powder 
mains  wljich  is  decomposed  by  water  into  Pmssiaii  blue  acu 
sulphuric  acid  (Berzelius).  Commercial  Prussian  blue  is  obtaiai 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ferrous  salt  with  ferrocyanide 
potassium.     The  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  precipitate  isthM 
exposed  to  the  air  and  treated  with  chlorine  water,  dilute  nitris 
acid,  or  bleaching  powder  solution,  and  afterwards  with  hydnv 
chloric  acid  in  order  to  remove  ferric  oxide  which  is  formed 
It  is  a  deep  blue  powder  or  mass  which,  when  dried,  possesses 
conclioidal  fracture  and  copper-like  lustre.     It  always  contain! 
more  or  less  potassium,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  preceding 
compounds  in  varying  proportions.     Prussian  blue  dissolves 
ammonium  tartrate  with  a  violet  colour,  and  in  oxalic  acid  with 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.     This  latter  liquid  was  formerly  much  \ 
used  as  a  blue  ink.     It  has,  however,  now  been  replaced  by  the  j 
violet  and  blue  aniline  colours. 

The  several  blue  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  iron  all  contain 
water,  and  are  hygroscopic,  and  a  part  of  this  water  is  so  linuly 
combined,  that  it  is  only  given  off  at  a  temperature  at  which  tb« 
salt  decomposes. 

Prwsian  Orcfn,  Cr^a(Fej)a(C,N3)„  =  2Te^(CN)j^,  is  obtainaci 
as  a  green  hydrated  precipitate  when  an  excess  of  chlorine  il 
passed  through  a  solution  of  the  yellow  or  red  prussiate  anc 
the  liquid  then  heated  to  boiling  and  the  precipitate  boiled  -wit 
hydrochloric  acid  (Pelouze),  When  the  dry  compound  is  heaUJ 
to  180°  cyanogen  gas  is  evolved  and  a  violet-blue  comjiouDd ' 
formed.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  Prussian  green  into  fcrril 
hydroxide  and  a  mixture  of  the  yellow  and  red  prusaiates: 

2Fe/CN)^  +  30KOH  =  3K(,fCN)„Fes  +  K/CN)^Fe, 
+  5Fe,(0II)„. 

A   green  body,  having   probably   the   same   composition 
Prussian  green,  is  obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  oxidiui 
agents  on  Williamson's  blue. 

A  ferric  salt  of  ferricyanic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  M 
state,  for  when  ferric  chloi-ide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  fei 
cyanide  of  potassium  no  precipilatc  occurs.     The  liquid,  lioiP 
evor,   becomes  of  a   davk-brown  colour  and  probably  contains 
the  salt.  I'VCjN^^.Fej. 
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NITRO-PRUSSIDES   OR   NITRO- 
FERRICYANIDES. 

389  Leopold  Gmelin  and  other  chemists  observed  that  the 
coffee-brown  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
yellow  pnissiate  of  potash  yields  a  splendid  purple-red  colour  in 
contact  with  sulphides  of  the  alkalis.    Playfair^  showed  in  184i) 
that  this  reaction  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  com- 
pound which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
yellow  or  red  pnissiate.    Nitro-prussic  acid  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing nitric  oxide  into  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Hydrogen  ferricyanide  is  produced  in  the  first  instance : 

H3(CN),,Fe,  +  NO  =  H,(CN)i,Fej  +  H^O  +  N. 

and  this  acts  on  the  nitric  oxide  as  follows . 

Ho(CN)i2Fe3  +  2N0  =  R^{CN\^(NO)^l\  +  2HCN. 

Potassium  nitro-prusside  is  also  produced  when  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  action  of  ferrous  salt  on  potassium  cyanide  is 
treated  with  potassium  nitrite  : 

K,Fe,(CN),o  +  2KN0,  =  K,Te,{CN),,(NO),  +  2FeO, 

the  ferrous  oxide  being  thereby  converted  into  ferric  oxide  and 
ammoniti  being  liberated.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  the  nitro-prussides,  powdered  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  is  treated  with  double  its  weight  of  strong 
ditric  acid  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  an  equal 
Volume  of  water.  The  coffee-coloured  solution  evolves  carbon 
dioxide,  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  probably 
filso  cyanic  acid,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  dissolved  it  is  warmed  on  a 
water-bath,  the  evolution  of  gas  continuing  until  the  solution  is 
not  coloured  blue  by  ferrous  sulphate,  but  a  dark-green  or  grey 
precipitate  falls  down.  On  cooling,  potassium  nitrate  crystallises 
out,  from  which  the  dark  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  saturated 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  when 
a  gi^een  or  brown  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  removed 
by  filtration,  and  the  nitrates  are  again  separated  from  the 
nitro-prussides  by  crystallisation.  The  solution  can  also  be 
precipitated   with   sulphate  of   copper,  and    the    bright   green 

1  J^hil.  Trans.  1849,  ii.  477.  =  Stadler,  Zcitsdi,  f.  Chcm.  v.  559. 
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precipitate  decomposed,  after  washing,  by  boiling  with  a  soluble 
basic  hydroxide  and  thus  converted  into  soluble  salts. 

390  NUro-prussic  add,  H^(CN)i^(NO)2Fe2,  is  formed  by  de- 
composing the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  barium 
salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  red  strongly  acid  solution 
leaves  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  dark-red  dph'quescent  pris- 
matic needles.  This  compound  is  very  unstable  and  partially 
decomposes  during  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  with  formation 
of  ferric  hydroxide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c. 

Potassium  Nitro-prusside,  K^(CN')iQ(NO)2Fe2,  forms  dark-red 
monoclinic  piisms  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  and  are  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Nitro-prusside,  T^2L^{C]^)-Ji^0)^Q^+A'H.fi,  crystallises 
most  readily  of  all  the  nitro-prussides,  and  is  usually  prepared  by 
concentrating  the  solution  as  above  described  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitro-prusside  is  crystallised  out.  This  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  warm  solution  in  order  to  avoid  any  admixture 
of  nitrates.  It  is  purified  by  crystallisation  and  forms  large  ruby- 
red  rhombic  ptisms.  It  dissolves  in  2*5  parts  of  water  at  IS*"  and 
is  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  exposed  to  light,  the  solu- 
tion decomposes  with  separation  of  Pinissian  blue  and  nitric 
oxide.  Boiled  with  caustic  soda  ferrous  hydroxide  is  separated, 
sodium  ferrocyanide  and  sodium  nitrate  being  formed : 

6Na,(CN),^(NO)2Fe2  -f  28NaOH  =  2Fe(0H)g  . 
+  5Na8(CN)ijFej  -f  12NaN02  -«-  12HjO. 

The  nitro-prussides  of  ammonium  and  of  the  alkaline-earth 
metals  also  form  red,  easily  soluble  salts,  their  solutions  decom- 
posing on  standing  or  on  boiling  with  separation  of  Prussian- 
blue  and  ferric  oxide.  The  silver  salt  and  the  ferrous  salt  are 
flesh-coloured  precipitates. 

The  splendid  purple  colour  which  the  nitro-prussides  im- 
part to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  very  characteristic, 
and  this  reaction  is  employed  for  the  detection  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  in  solution  by  passing  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid  and  then  adding 
a  few  drops  of  nitro-prusside  solution.  This  purple  compound 
is  veiy  unstable,  decomposing  quickly  with  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  ferrocyanid^s,  ferricyanides,  &c. 

When  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide  and  sodium 
nitro-prusside  are  mixed  this  purple  compound  separates  out  in 
oily  drops. 
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NITRO-PRUSSIDES   OR    NITRO- 
FERRICYANIDES. 

389  Leopold  Gmelin  and  other  chemists  observed  that  the 
coffee-brown  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
yellow  pnissiate  of  potash  yields  a  splendid  purple-red  colour  in 
contact  with  sulphides  of  the  alkalis.  Playfair^  showed  in  1849 
that  this  reaction  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  com- 
pound which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
yellow  or  red  pnissiate.  Nitro-prussic  acid  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing nitric  oxide  into  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Hydrogen  ferricyanide  is  produced  in  the  first  instance : 

H8(CN)i2Fe,  4-  NO  =  Hg(CN)i2Fe2  +  H^O  +  N, 

and  this  acts  on  the  nitric  oxide  as  follows . 

Ho(CN)j2Fea  +  2N0  =  Il,(Cli(\o(^0)^¥e^  -i-  2HCN. 

Potassium  nitro-prusside  is  also  produced  when  the  precipitate 
fonned  by  the  action  of  ferrous  salt  on  potassium  cyanide  is 
treated  with  potassium  nitrite  : 

K,Fe,(CN)„  +  2KN0,  =  KJe,(CT^\,{m),  +  2FeO, 

the  ferrous  oxide  being  thereby  converted  into  ferric  oxide  and 
ammonia  being  liberated.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  the  nitro-prussides,  powdered  yellow 
prussiat^  of  potash  is  treated  with  double  its  weight  of  stroiij^ 
nitric  acid  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  an  ctjual 
volume  of  water.  The  coffee-coloured  solution  evolves  carbon 
dioxide,  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  probably 
also  cyanic  acid,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  dissolved  it  is  warmed  on  a 
water-bath,  the  evolution  of  gas  continuing  until  the  solution  is 
not  coloured  blue  by  ferrous  sulphate,  but  a  dark-green  or  grey 
precipitate  falls  down.  On  cooling,  potassium  nitrate  crystallises 
out,  from  which  the  dark  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  saturated 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  when 
a  green  or  brown  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  removed 
by  filtration,  and  the  nitrates  are  again  separated  from  the 
nitro-prussides  by  crystallisation.  The  solution  can  also  be 
precipitated   with   sulphate  of   copper,  and    the    bright   green 

*  Pkil,  Trans.  1849,  ii.  477.  '^  Stiidler,  ZeitscJi. /.  CJum.  v.  .'iSU. 
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the  nionosnlphi<le  Berzelins  recommends  the  pi'ocess  prop 
by  Gahn.  mimelj,  lo  stir  a  white-hot  rod  of  iron  in  ma 
snlphor.  The  stdphide  which  is  fonned  fuses  and  falls  to 
bottom  of  the  cracible.  The  opcTation  is  continued  as  long  as 
fiee  sulphur  remains.  Pure  monosulphide  of  ii'on  is  a  yelloi 
ciystolline  mass  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  someti 
crj'stallisiiig  in  hexagonal  prisms.  It  has  a  specific  graviti 
I  A-ii9,  is  not  magnetic,  and  does  not  lose  sulphur  when  iguita 
Ml  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  when  heated  in  absence  of  ai 
whiteness.  \Vhen  tieated  in  the  air  it  oxidises,  being  conva 
partly  into  fenotis  sulphate,  whilst  at  a  high  temperature  snip 
dioxide  and  ferric  oxide  are  formed.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  | 
cipitates  sulphide  of  iron  from  solntions  of  ferrous  salts  I 
black  amorphous  hydrated  precipitate,  wliilst  the  same  re-a( 
throws  down  from  ferric  salts  a  mixture  of  monosulphide . 
sulphur : 

Fepg  +  3(NH.),S  =  2FeS  +  S  +  6NH,CI. 

If  seven  parts  of  iron  filings  and  four  parts  of  sulphur 
rubbed  up  to  a  paste  with  water  a  black  sulphide  is  also  produ 
with  evolution  of  heat  In  this  form  it  oxidises  very  quiii 
in  the  air  with  increase  of  temperature  which,  when  the  mix! 
is  iu  large  quantity,  may  rise  to  incandescence.  Hence,  aca 
iug  to  Lemery,  artificial  volcanoes  may  be  formed  if  sevi 
pounds  of  the  above  mixture  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Thebl 
amorphous  sulphide  is  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ft 
oxide  or  its  salts  in  presence  of  sulphates  and  decompoi 
o^auic  matter.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  black  deposit  foniH 
drains  as  well  as  in  the  e.\crements  when  iron  is  used  a 
medicine. 

Iron  Sesquisu/p^idf,  Fe^j,  does  not  occur  pure  in  the  min 
kingdom,  but  probably  forms  a  constituent  of  m^netic  pyl 
and  copper  pyrites.  It  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  sulphur  i 
iron  together  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro 
on  ferric  oxide  at  u  temperature  not  above  100°  The  snl|d 
obtained  at  a  retl-heat  forma  a  yellow  non-magnetic  mass  wl 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  4-4  and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hy 
chloric  acid  into  aidphuretted  hydrc^'en.  ferrous  sulphate  : 
iron  disulphide.  This  latter  remains  behind  in  the  fort 
the  spsquioxide,  Imt  in  the  moist  state  can  be  pressed  to 
impalpable  powder  (Berzelins). 

Mnffiirtir  jyijrilej;  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the 
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ptecediiig  sulphides.  Its  composition  varies  between  5FeS  +  FeJS^ 
and  6FeS  +  FegSg.     It  crystallises  in  hexagonal  plates,  usually, 
however,  occurring  in  the  massive  state,  having  a  brownish- 
yeUow  or  brassy  colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  sometimes 
beiDg  itself  magnetic.     Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*4  to  47, 
and  it  frequently  contains  as  much  as  5*5  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
this  metal  being  obtained  in  America  from  this  source  in  con- 
siderable   quantities.      Iron  sesquisulphide   forms  compounds 
with  the  other  sulphides.^ 

Potassium  Ferric  SiUphidCy  KgFe^S^,  is  obtained  when  iron 
filings,  sulphur,  and  potassium  carbonate  are  heated  together, 
and  the  residue  extracted  with  water.  Purple-coloured  glisten- 
ing needle-shaped  crystals  are  thus  obtained  which  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*863  and  burn  when  heated  in  the  air,  but 
vhen  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  are  converted  without 
change  of  form  into  the  black  compound  KgFcgSg. 

Sodium  Ferric  Sulphide,  NagFcaS^  +  4H2O,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  and  forms  brown  microscopic  needles. 

Silvtr  Ferric  SiUphide,  AggFcgS^,  is  a  dark  brownish-black 
crystalline  power  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion on  the  potassium  compound.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Irm  Diswlphide,  FeSg,  occurs  very  widely  distributed  as  iron 
pyrites.  This  mineral  was  known  in  early  times,  but  was  not 
distinguished  from  copper  pyrites,  both  being  known  under  the 
name  of  irvpirf)^,  Agricola  considered  these  as  two  varieties 
of  the  same  mineral 

Iron  pyrites  occurs  in  all  geological  formations,  and  usually 
crystallises  in  cubes  or  pyritohedrons,  but  also  occurs  in  other 
forms  and  combinations  of  the  regular  system.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  spherical,  botryoidal,  or  stalacty tic  masses,  being  formed 
by  the  action  of  organic  matter  on  water  which  contains  iron  in 
solution  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  Hence  it  is  frequently  found 
in  peat  and  in  crystalline  masses  often  possessing  the  form  of  the 
original  organic  matter  such  as  wood,  roots,  &c.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  chalk  cliffs,  in  similar  concretionary  forms.  In  the  pure 
state  iron  disulphide  has  a  brass-yellow  colour,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  5*185.  It  is  very  hard,  giving  sparks  when  struck 
^th  steel,  for  which  purpose  it  was  formerly  employed.  Iron 
disulphide  also  occurs  as  radiated  pyrites  and  marcasite  forming 
bright  brass-coloured  rhombic  crystals  having  a  specific  gravity 

^  Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxvi.  460  ;  Preis,  Journ,  pi'.  Chan.  cvii.  10. 
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of  468  to  4'85  This  is  also  widely  diffused,  occiuring  in  varioi 
forms,  especially  in  lignite  beds.  Iron  disiilphide  may  )s 
obtained  artificially  by  gently  heating  the  nionosulpliide  wi 
sulphur,  or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  the  oxides 
chlorides  of  iron  heated  to  redness.  "When  an  intimate  mistui 
of  ferric  oxide,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  is  heated  slow! 
above  the  temperature  at  which  the  latter  compound  volatilii 
the  disuJphide  is  obtained  in  small  brass-yellow  octobedroue  am 
cubes  (W(Jbler).  Crj'Htalline  pyrites  is  also  formed  wlif 
sulphide  of  carbon  vapour  acts  upon  heated  ferric  oxi< 
(Schlagdenhauffen).  Iron  disulphide  ia  not  magnetic  and  ii 
not  attacked  by  dilute  acids  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  readily  dis 
solves  in  nitric  acid  with  sepanition  of  Eulpbur. 


IRON  AND  NITROGEN. 

393  Iron  Nitride,  TeJJ.  Ecrihollet  noticed  that  when  am* 
monia  is  passed  over  ignited  iron  wire  it  is  converted  into  iti 
elements  and  the  iron  becomes  brittle.  This  depends  upon  tin 
fact  that  at  a  low  tempeiature  iron  nitride  is  formed,  and  Uiis 
decomposed  again  at  b  higher  point  In  order  to  prepare  tbi 
nitride,  ferrous  or  ferric  chloride  is  heated  to  a  temperature  lieloi 
redness  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  A  silver-white  brittle  maa 
is  thus  obtained  having  a  specific  gravity  of  50,  and  this  whq 
brought  in  the  state  of  powder  into  a  gas-flame  ignites  with  emil 
sion  of  bright  eparka  When  heated  in  hydrogen  pure  iron  is  le 
Iron  nitride  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6-03  and  is  so  soft  that  _ 
may  bo  cut  with  a  knife ; '  it  is  magnetic  and  oxidises  very  easQ 
in  the  air,  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  willt  evolution  of  nitri 
oxide,  and  also  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  formation 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sulphab 
Aqueous  vapour  converts  it  at  a  red-beat  into  black  magnetl 
oxide. 

Another  iron  nitride,  having  the  composition  FegNj,  occnts 
a  lustrous  metallic  deiwait  on  the  lavas  of  Etna.  It  may  be  af 
ficially  prepared  by  heating  the  lava  in  a  current  of  hydruchlo 
acid  and  then  leading  ammonia  ovor  the  strongly  heated  ma 
It  ia  likewise  formed,  although  with  greater  difficulty,  when  U 
lava  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  sal-ammoniac  vapour,* 

Irtm  Nitroso-thioMfhonoif,  Fe,CS,(NO)a  +  3H,0.     This  coB 

'  Stahl«hmiill   ro^ff  Ann   vxtv.  37.  '  Silvrstti,  Foijg.  Am.  cl 
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pound  is  formed  when  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  thiocarbonate 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.^  The  body  thus 
obtained  may  be  recrystallised  from  ether,  forming  black  prisms 
which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  not  attacked  by 
dilate  acids  and  alkalis.  On  boiling  with  caustic  alkali  ammonia 
is  evolved  and  ferric  oxide  deposited.  Potassium  cyanide  con- 
verts it  into  potassium  nitroprusside. 

Iron  Nitroso-sulphides.  These  compounds,  discovered  by 
Boussin,^  are  obtained  when  the  nitrites  and  sulphides  of  the 
alkaU  metals  act  upon  iron  salts,  in  the  same  way  as  the  nitro- 
prossides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitrites  and  cyanides 
on  iron  compounds.  The  composition  of  these  compounds  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  although  they  have  been 
analysed  by  several  chemists.* 

Irm  NUrosa-mlphide,  FejSgH/NO)^  (Eoussin)  ;  FejSgCNO)^  + 
mfi  (Proczins^);  Yefi^(S0\Q'h4Sfi  (Eosenberg).  This 
compound  is  obtained  by  gradu^y  adding  a  solution  of  iron 
salt  to  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  and  ammonium  sulphida 
The  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  filtered ; 
on  cooling,  the  salt  separates  out  in  black  metallic  lustrous 
needles,  soluble  in  112  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Its  solution  possesses  an  intense  dark  blackish-brown 
colour  and  has  a  styptic  taste.  Alkalis  and  soluble  siilphides 
and  many  other  salts  separate  this  compound  from  its  solution, 
but  on  boiling  with  caustic  potash  iron  oxide  is  separated  and 
a  ptassium  iron  nitroso-sulphide,  Fe2K2S3(N'0)4  (Proczinsky), 
formed,  which  is  deposited  in  black  triclinic  easily  soluble 
crystals.  Caustic  soda  yields  a  similar  salt  Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium converts  the  nitro-sulphides  into  nitro-prussides. 


IRON  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

394  I"  the  year  1780,  J.  C.  F.  Meyer  whilst  examining  the 
cause  of  the  cold-shortness  of  iron  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  metal  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  hydrosiderum.  The  subject  was  investigated 
shortly  afterwards  by  Bergman,  who  found  that  when  the  residue 
obtained  by  dissolving  cold-short  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  fused 

\  Low,  Pharm,  FierUljahrsb.  xiv.  375.  «  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Hi.  285. 

Proczinsky,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxxv.  302 ;  Rosenberg,  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chcm. 
^«.  iil  312. 
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before  the  blowpipe  with  reducing  agents  a  metallic  bead  is 
obtained  which  he  also  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  metal  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  siderum.  In  1784,  Meyer  repeated  his 
experiments  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  thus 
obtained  was  a  compound  of  iron  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  body  got  by  redaction 
on  charcoal  is  a  phosphide  of  iron. 

This  compound,  which  has  the  composition  FejP,  is  obtained 
by  fusing  a  ferrous  or  ferric  phosphate  together  with  lamp- 
black, under  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  a  porous, 
metallic,  non-magnetic  powder,  which  when  heated  in  the 
air  is  converted  into  a  basic  phosphate,  Fe^PgOn.  When 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  added  to  a  hot  mixture  of 
caustic  potash  and  phosphoiiis,  iron  phosphide,  FegPg,  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  magnetic  powder  which  takes  fire  when  heated 
in  the  air  to  100"  (Schenck).  If  ferric  phosphate  be  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  current  .of  hydrogen,  the  compound  Fe^Ps,  is 
obtained  as  a  metaUic  lustrous  non-magnetic  mass,  and  when 
iron  pyrites  or  iron  powder  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  phosphiu^tted 
hydrogen  a  grey  non-magnetic  powder,  having  the  compasition 
Fe3P4  is  obtained,  whilst  the  compound  FeP  is  prepared  scs  a 
dark-grey  powder  when  the  monosulphide  is  ignited  in  the  same 
gas,  or  when  iron  is  heated  in  phosphorus  vapour.  These  various 
phosphides  of  iron  do  not  undergo  alteration  in  the  air.  They 
dissolve  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  hydrogen 
phosphide  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  they  can  be  fused  in  all 
proportions  with  iron.  Probably  some  of  the  above  compounds, 
as  well  as  others  which  have  been  prepared,  are  mixtures  of 
phosphide  with  metallic  iroa^ 


IRON  AND  ARSENIC. 

395  When  metallic  iron  is  ignited  with  an  excess  of  arsenic 
in  the  absence  of  air  a  white  and  very  brittle  mass  of  FeAs  is 
obtained.  Lolingite  or  FeAsg  occurs  as  a  mineral  crystallised 
in  silver-white  rhombic  prisms.  Mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites 
FcgAsSg  is  a  more  common  mineral ;  it  crystallises  in  short 
rhombic  prisms  of  a  silver-white  colour.  A  portion  of  the  iron 
is  frequently  replaced  by  cobalt,  and  this  mineral  serves  as  the 
chief  source  of  the  arsenical  compounds. 

^  Freeae,  Pogg.  Anii.  cxxxii.  225. 
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Detection  and  Estima^tign  of  Iron. 

396  The  ferrous  salts,  as  has  been  stated^  readily  absorb  oxygen, 
and  their  solutions^  therefore,  usually  contain  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  of  the  ferric  salts.  Hence  they  give  a  bluish- white 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  this  on  shaking 
with  air  assumes  a  dark-blue  colour.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium 
produces  at  once  a  dark-blue  precipitate,  whilst  the  ferric  salts 
are  coloured  a  dark-brown  by  this  reagent,  no  precipitate  being 
formed.  By  these  reactions  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a 
ferrous,  or  a  ferric  salt,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  contained  in 
solution. 

With  alkalis,  ferrous  salts  give  a  white,  or  usually  greenish 
precipitate  which  quickly  changes  to  a  dark-green  colour  on 
exposure  to  air,  and  afterwards  becomes  brown.  Ferric  salts 
give  at  once  a  brown  precipitate.  The  presence  of  these  latter 
may  also  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  blood-red  colour  which 
they  produce  with  soluble  thiocyanates.  A  bead  of  microcosmic 
salt  or  borax  is  coloured  dark  green  by  ferrous  salts.  This 
colour  readily  changes  to  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  by  oxida- 
tioa  On  cooling,  the  colour  becomes  less  distinct,  disappearing 
altogether  if  only  traces  of  ferric  oxide  are  present.  Iron  can  also 
he  detected  in  the  dry  way  by  Bunsen's  test.  For  this  purpose 
the  compound  is  heated  on  the  end  of  a  carbonized  wooden 
match,  which  has  previously  been  impregnated  with  fused  sodium 
carbonate,  held  in  the  reduction  zone  of  the  non-luminous 
gas-flame.  The  whole  is  then  rubbed  up  in  an  agate  mortar  with 
a  Uttle  watiCr,  the  particles  of  iron  being  extracted  on  the  point 
of  a  magnetised  knife-blade.  The  adhering  particles  of  finely- 
divided  iron  are  brought  on  to  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper, 
dissolved  in  a  drop  of  aqua  regia  and  a  drop  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide added,  this  confirmatory  test  being  necessary  inasmuch 
as  nickel  and  cobalt  are  also  magnetic  metals. 

The  iron  compounds  do  not  impart  any  colour  to  the  non- 
luminous  gas-flame.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  characteristic  spark 
spectrum  consisting  of  three  groups  of  lines  with  the  following 
^ave-lengths :— 

« (Fraunhofer's  E).  I     5269      ^{*^59       ^^4406 
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When  traces  of  clilorine  are  present  only  the  last  group  is  seen. 
The  spark  spectrum  ol'  the  metal  contains  many  bandred  liright 
lines  of  which  each  has  a  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  solar 
spectrum.     The  most  distinctly  marked  and  brightest  are : 

f  4414  7 

In  the  indigo  (very  bright)  <  44042 

1 4382-8 

Fraunhofer's  G  4307-2 

P  f  5269D 

^         ■         ■      (  52685 

b-         .         .         51683 

b,         .         .         5166-7 

It  has  already  been  stated  t)iat  manganese  is  obtained 
together  with  iron  iu  the  course  of  qualitative  analysis  and 
the  mode  of  their  separation  has  already  been  described.  Tlie 
precipitate  containing  ferric  hydroxide  may  also  contain  uranium. 
This  is  readily  separated  by  digesting  tlie  precipitate  with  con- 
ceutrated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  washed  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  confirmatory  teat 
for  iron  applied. 

In  the  processes  of  qvajittJalive  analysis  iron  is  determined 
both  gravi metrically  and  volumetrically.  In  the  first  case 
the  iron  must  be  present  as  ferric  salt  Ferrous  salts  are, 
therefore,  previously  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and  then  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  the  sesquioxide.  If  the  solution 
should  contain  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  or  other  organic  compounds, 
ammonia  produces  no  precipitate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  phos- 
phoric or  boric  acid  be  present,  the  ferric  salts  of  these  acids  are 
thrown  down.  In  these  cases  the  iron  must  be  previously  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide ;  this  is  well  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia.  If  other  metals  pre- 
oipitable  by  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  present,  the 
iron  can  be  separated  by  adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  neutral 
solution  and  boiling,  when  basic  ferric  acetate  is  thrown  dowru 
This  is  filtered  whilst  boiling,  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried, 
and  ignited,  and  weighed  as  ferric  oxide.  The  precipitate  may 
contain  alumina,  and  this  must  then  be  separated  by  means  of 
caustic  potash.  Iron  is  separated  from  manganese  by  precipi- 
tation with  the  succinate  or  benzoate  of  ammonium.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  first  washed  with  water  and  then  with  ammonia, 
■when  it  is  converted  into  ferric  hydroxide. 
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For  volumetric  determination  iron  must  be  present  as  a  ferrous 
According  to  Marguerite's  process,  a  standard  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  ferrous 
salt  containing  free  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  a  permanent 
red  colouration  is  noticed  the  oxidation  is  complete,  and  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  calculated  from  the  following  equation : 

lOFeSO.  +  gHjSO^  +  2KMnO  ^  =  5Fe,(SO03  +  2MnS0.  + 

2KHS0^  +  82HO. 

In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion pure  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate  is  employed,  FeSO^  + 
(XHJ2SO4  +  GHjO,  seven  parts  by  weight  of  the  salt  containing 
exactly  one  part  of  iron. 

Penny's  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  ferrous  solution 
containing  a  fi*ee  acid  is  oxidised  to  ferric  salt  by  potassium 
dichromate  as  follows  : 

GFeCla+KaCr^O,  +  14Ha  =  SFe^Cl^  +  2KC1  +  Cr.Ca^  +  7HjO. 

The  completion  of  the  reaction  is  ascertained  by  bringing  a 
drop  of  the  solution  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  red  prussiate 
of  potash  on  a  porcelain  plate,  when  no  further  blue  colour 
should  be  observed.  These  volumetric  methods  are  in  daily  use 
in  iron-works  for  testing  the  value  of  the  ore  and  for  analysing 
the  various  products  of  the  manufacture.  As  many  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  ferric  compounds  they  must  be  converted  into  ferrous 
salts.  This  is  done  by  warming  the  acid  solution  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  contact  with  pure  zinc.  In  the  laboratory  the 
volumetric  method  is  also  frequently  employed,  as  it  not  only  is 
a  quick  and  accurate  method,  but  also  because  the  amount  of 
ferrous  salt  in  the  presence  of  ferric  salt  can  thus  be  ascertained. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  original  solu- 
tion with  the  standard  permanganate  and  afterwards  to  reduce 
another  sample  of  the  liquid  with  zinc.  By  this  method  like- 
^se  the  tedious  separation  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  may  be 
avoided,  inasmuch  as  both  may  be  weighed  together,  then  brought 
into  solution,  and  this,  after  the  reduction  of  the  iron,  treated 
^7  the  volumetric  method. 

Maiguerite's  method  does  not  give  good  results  in  the  presence 
^f  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  chlorine  is  in  this  case  evolved. 
Hence  if  this  acid  be  present  it  is  either  necessary  to  remove  it 
hy  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  Penny's  method  must  be 
employed. 
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The  alomie  weight  of  iron  has  been  accurately  determined  by 
several  chemists.  Svanberg  and  Norlin,'  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  with  pure  nitric  acid,  obtained  the  number  55'83  as  the  mean 
of  seven  experiments ;  and  the  same  chemists  by  reducing  the 
oxide  in  hydrogen  obtained  the  number  5595  also  as  a  mean rf 
seven  experiments.  Berzeliua  found  the  number  56'191  a&  a 
mean  of  two  experiments  liy  oxidising  the  metal  with  nitric 
acid,  and  Erdmann  and  Marchand,'  who  reduced  the  oxide  id 
liydrogen,  obtained  the  number  55'89  as  a  mean  of  eight  experi- 
uients.  Maumen^  *  dissolved  pure  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid 
and  precipitated  witli  ammonia,  the  mean  of  six  experitiienla 
giving  the  number  5o'96;  and,  lastly,  Dumas,'  by  the  analvMs 
of  ferric  chloride,  obtained  the  number  SG'OG,  whilst  by  lbs 
analysis  of  ferrous  chloride  the  nnmber  5596  was  obtained. 
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397  The  word  cobalt  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Basil  Valentine 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Paracelsus  and  Agricola ;  two  meauing* 
were  attached  to  this  name ;  in  the  first  place  it  signified  a  sprit* 
or  goblin  eupposal  to  haunt  the  mine,  whilst  in  the  second  plac* 
it  was  used  to  denote  certain  minerals,  which  are,  however,  too  I 
imperfectly  described  for  exact  identification.  But  it  appears  tUatj 
in  this  latter  sense  it  was  employed  to  designate  minerab  whicli( 
although  tliey  possessed  the  appearance  of  a  well-known  metallic 
ore,  difl  not  yield  any  of  this  metal  when  subjected  to  the  nsin 
h'catment.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  a  false  ore.  In  lat< 
Limes  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  mineral  which  was  us<3< 
For  the  purpose  of  colouring  glass  blue,  and  is  still  employed  ft 
the  preparation  of  smalt.  In  1735,  Brandt  stated  that  the  Ui 
colouring  of  smalt  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  pecuUif 
metal  to  which  he  gave  the  name  kobalt-rex.  and  in  1742  1* 
showed  that  the  colour  of  smalt  does  not  depend,  as  had 
believed,  upon  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  iron,  metals  wliid 
are  usually  found  in  cobalt  ores,  for  lie  found  that  some  of  tin 
ores  occur  free  from  arsenic,  and  that  these  likewise  gave  till 
blue  colour.  The  new  metal  was  stated  to  be  magnetic  an^ 
extremely  infusible.      These   obscr\ations   were    confirmed  bj 

'  Ami.  C'Arm.  PJmnn.  1.  432. 
*  Jaurn.  Pr.  Chun,  xixiii.  1. 
'  -ins.  Ckim.  Pkyn.  [BJ,  Ir.lM. 
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teigman  in  1780,  and  the  compounds  of  cobalt  were  afterwards 

examined  by  many  chemists. 
Cobalt  does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  in  nature  and  its  ores 

are  not  very  widely  distributed.     It  is  found  as  linnaeite  C03S4 ; 

skutterudite  C0AS3;  speiss-cobalt  (CoNiFe)As2;  glance-cobalt 
(CoFe){AsS)2 ;  earthy  cobalt  or  wad  (CoMn)0,2Mn02  +  4H2O ; 
erythrine  or  cobalt-bloom  Co3(AsOj2  +  8H2O,  &c. 

Cobalt  is  likewise  almost  always  found  as  a  constituent  of 
meteoric  iron,  and  its  presence  has  been  detected  in  the  solar 
atmosphere. 

Treatment  of  Cobalt  Ores,  For  the  preparation  of  cobalt 
compounds  speiss-cobalt  or  other  arsenical  ores  are  employed. 
These,  after  roasting  or  calcination  in  the  air,  yield  an  impure 
cobalt  arsenate  which  comes  into  commerce  under  the  name  of 
^ffre,  and  which  is  further  worked  up  as  hereafter  described. 
The  cobalt  ores,  however,  usually  contain  large  quantities  of 
nickel  and  iron  as  well  as  other  metals,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  usually  smelted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron,  the  process  employed  being  similar  to  that  which  is  used 
for  the  extraction  of  copper.  The  roasted  ore  is  fused  with  a 
flux  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  sand,  when  the  iron  slag  flows  on 
to  the  surface  whilst  the  cobalt  remains  below  as  a  heavy  speiss 
or  stone.  The  roasted  ore  or  the  speiss  is  then  dissolved  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  any  arsenate  of  iron  which  may  be 
present  being  precipitated  by  the  careful  addition  of  bleaching- 
powder  solution  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime ;  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  for  the  purpose  of  separating  copper,  bismuth,  &c., 
^nd  then  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  from  the  clarified 
solution  by  bleaching-powder.  The  oxide  thus  obtained  is 
hashed  and  ignited,  and  this  is  brought  into  market  and  largely 
used  for  colouring  glass  and  porcelain  as  well  as  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  cobalt.  This  oxide  usually 
contains  iron  and  almost  always  nickel  and  other  impurities. 
The  processes  of  separating  these  will  be  described  later  on. 

398  Preparation  of  Metallic  Cobalt.  The  metal  is  obtained  as 
a  grey  powder  by  igniting  the  oxide  or  chloride  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen.  By  strongly  heating  the  oxalate  under  a  layer 
of  powdered  glass  the  metal  can  be  obtained  as  a  coherent 
"^ass,  and  this  may  be  fused  to  a  regains  by  heating  it  in  a 
crucible  made  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  graphite.  Cobalt  possesses 
the  colour  of  polished  iron  ;  it   is,  however,  harder  than  this 
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metal,  although  it  melts  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature, 
is  malleable  and  very  tough ;  it  is  also  magnetic  nnd 
a  specific  gravity  varying  from  8*5  to  87.  Cobalt  in  the  for 
of  powder  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  often  with  ignition ;  tl 
compact  metal  however  does  not  undergo  change  at  tlie  ordinar 
temperature,  hut  slowly  oxidises  when  heated  and  hurns  at 
very  high  temperature  with  a  red  flame. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  dilute  sulphuric,  an 
nitric  acids,  and,  at  a  red-heat,  decomposes  steam. 


COBALT  AND  OXYGEN. 

Two  oxides  of  cobalt  are  known — 

Cobalt  monoxide,  CoO, 
Cobalt  sesquioxide,  Co^Oj. 

399  CobaH  Mon<Kcide,  or  Cobaltovs  Oxide,  CoO.  This  componn 
is  obtained  by  reducing  the  Ingher  oxide  by  heating  it  eilhi 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  temperature  not  above  350 
(Winkelblech)  or  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  to  redua 
until  its  weight  is  constant  (Russell).'  It  is  a  light-brown  < 
greenish-brown  powder,  which  does  not  alter  in  tlie  air. 

CobaHova  Hydroxidr,  Co(OH)j,  is  obtained  by  precipitatiog 
cobaltous  salt  with  caustic  potash  in  the  absence  of  air.  J 
blue  basio  salt  is  first  obtained,  and  this,  on  boiling,  is  quicM 
converted  into  a  rose-red  coloured  hydroxide.  It  absorbs  oxygB 
from  the  air  and  changes  to  a  brown  tint. 

Oobadlous-Coballic  0.d'lc,  Co^Oj.  This  compound,  which  corP 
sponds  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  obtained  when  oi 
of  the  other  oxides  or  the  nitrate  is  heated  in  the  air 
obtained,  it  forms  a  black  powder  having  a  speci6e  gravity 
about  60.  If  a  dry  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  cobi 
oxalate  or  cobalt  chloride  be  heated  in  tlie  air,  or  in  oxygen,  tl 
compound  is  obtained  in  hard,  metallic-lustrous,  nucroscof 
octoliedi-on.s,  which  are  not  magnetic.  It  is  obtained  in  t" 
hydrated  state  by  the  oxidation  of  moist  cobaltous  hydroxide 
the  air. 

If  either  of  the  oxides  already  mentioned,  or  the  carh 
nate,  be  fused  with  caustic  potasli  in  the  air,  and  the  t« 
peralure  increased  to  the  point  at  which  the  alkali  volatjlia 

'   CTum.  Soc.  Jvurn.  ivi,  61. 
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im  six-sided  graphitic  scales  are  formed.  Tiiese  are  iu- 
oluWe  in  water  but  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
nth  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  by  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of 
oxygen.  The  composition  of  this  compound,  to  which  the  name 
of  potassiMm  cobaltate  has  been  given,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty ;  it  approaches,  however,  to  the  formula  * 
CojOigK2  +  3H2O. 

Ccbaltic  Oxide  or  CcbaU  Sesquioodde,  COjOa,  is  a  dark-brown 
powder  formed  by  gently  igniting  the  nitrate. 

Cobaltic  Hydroxide,  Co2(OH)g.  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
cobalt  salt  with  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  solution.  It  forms  a 
brownish-black  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  by  oxyacids  with  evolution 
of  oxvijen. 

The  sesquioxide  and  its  hydroxide  act,  therefore,  as  peroxides, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  possess  weak  basic  properties  inas- 
much as  they  dissolve  in  well  cooled  acids  with  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  most  stable  of  these  compounds  is  a 
strongly  coloured  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide 
in  acetic  acid  ;  this  decomposes  only  when  heated. 
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400  These  correspond  to  the  monoxide.  In  the  anhydrous  state 
tkey  possess  a  deep  violet  or  blue  colour,  and  in  the  hydrated 
condition  a  faint  rose-red  tint.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride 
^  used  as  an  ink  the  writing  is  not  visible  when  it  is  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  air,  but,  on  wanning,  the  charactei's  appear  of  a  bright 
Wne  colour,  disappearing  again  gradually  on  standing  in  the  air 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

From  this  property  the  cobalt  salts  have  long  been  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  synipathetic  inks,  by 
^hich  is  understood  any  liquid  the  writing  of  which  is  invis- 
ible under  ordinary  conditions  but  which  can  be  rendered  appar- 
ent by  some  simple  treatment.  The  first  attempt  at  the  preparation 
of  such  an  ink  depended  upon  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  lead 
wetate  becomes  black  when  treated  with  a  decoction  of  orpiment 
iQ  milk  of  lime.  These  two  liquids,  which  were  known  as 
"aquae  magneticae  e  longinquo   agentes,"  were  mentioned   by 

*  Schwarenberg,  Ann.  Chenx.  Pharm  ,  cxvii.  211  ;  Pebal,  ibid.  c.  262  ;  Mayor, 
^i^.  c.  226. 
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Lemery  in   1681  as  "encres  appellees  sympathiques."      Soon 
after  this  other  sympathetic  inks  were  made   known  in  the  j 
treatise  termed  The  Key  to  unlock  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sea'ets  uf 
NaturCy  published  in  1705;  and  the  method  for  preparing  a 
sympathetic  ink  from  certain  bismuth  ores  is  described.    Up  to 
the  year  1744  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  ink  were  believed 
to  be  due  to  bismuth,  but  in  that  year  Gessner  proved  that  cobalt 
contained  in  these  ores  was  the  active  agent  in  the  production 
of  the  ink.     This  property  of  the  cobalt  salts  to  change  colour 
from  rose  to  blue  on  loss  of  water  has  lately  been  applied 
to   the  construction  of   floral  hygrometers.     Artificial  flowers 
are  prepared,  the  petals  of  'which  are  tinted  with  cobalt  salta. 
In  damp  weather  the  flower  is  pink,  in  dry  weather  violet  or  blue. 
This  invention  is,  we  need  scarcely  add,  a  Parisian  ona 

The  soluble  normal  cobaltous  salts  possess  an  acid  reaction  and 
a  sour,  astringent  taste. 

Cobalt  Chlorifle,  CoClj.  Powdered  metallic  cobalt  takes  fiie 
when  warmed  in  chlorine  gas,  forming  blue  crystalline  scales  of 
the  anhydrous  chloride,  which  can  be  readily  sublimed  in  a 
current  of  chlorine.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  a  blue 
colour  and  on  addition  of  water  first  become  violet,  and  then 
rose-coloured.  Cobalt  chloride  is  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by 
dissolving  the  carbonate,  or  one  of  the  oxides,  in  hydrochloric 
acid;  short  dark-red  monoclinic  prisms  crystallise  on  cooling 
the  concentrated  warm  solution;  these  possess  the  composition 
CoClg  -f-eiigO  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*84;  they  melt 
at  86°-7  to  a  blue  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  at  111*,  gradually 
losing  two  molecules  of  water  and  depositing  peaeh-colonred 
deliquescent  crystals  CoCl^  4-  4H2O :  these  again  when  heated 
to  121°  yield  a  dark  crystalline  powder  CoClg  +  2HjO.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  chloride  becomes  blue  on  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cobalt  Bromide,  CoBr^  If  bromine  vapour  be  passed  over 
metallic  cobalt  at  a  dark  red-heat,  a  green  fused  mass  is  formed 
which  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  yielding  a  dark-red  liquid. 
This  solution  is  also  obtained  by  bringing  cobalt,  bromine  and 
water  together ;  if  the  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  dark  red  prisms  having  the  composition  CoBr^  + 
6H2O  are  deposited,  and  this  when  heated  to  100**  gives  a  pur- 
ple mass  containing  CoBrg  -f  2H2O,  which  at  130**  yields  the 
anhydrous  bromide  as  an  amorphous  green  mass  (Kammelsbeig, 
Hartley). 
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Cobalt  Iodide,  Colj.  This  substance  is  formed  with  evolution 
.'  heat  when  finely  divided  cobalt  is  gently  warmed  with  water 
ad  iodina  If  the  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sul- 
huric  acid  until  crystals  begin  to  deposit,  the  hydrate  Colg  + 
iHjO  is  formed,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  deliquesces  to 
i  red  liquid  This  when  heated  to  100°  until  it  turns  green 
leposits  dark-red  prisms  Colj  +  GHjO  ;  which  at  130°  lose  their 
nrater  and  the  anhydrous  iodide  remains  as  an  iodine-like  mass. 

Cobalt  Fluoride,  CoFj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  on  evaporation  rose-red  crystals 
are  deposited  having  the  composition  CoFg  +  2H2O :  these  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  with  the  formation  of  a  light-red 
insoluble  oxy-fluoride. 

Cobalt  SidphaU,  CoSO^+THjO.  This  salt  occurs  native  as  cobalt 
vitriol,  or  bieberite,  in  crystalline  crusts.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxides  in  dilute  sulphiiric  acid  ; 
and  crystallises  in  red  prisms  having  the  form  of  iron  vitriol 
which  are  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*924  (Schiff),  possesses  a  weak  astringent  metallic  taste,  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Tobler  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  : 


At 

10* 

20* 

29" 

50" 

1(f 

CoSO^ 

30-5 

36-4 

40 

55-2 

657 

When  its  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  at  from  40°  to  50°  mono- 
clinic  crystals  having  the  composition  C0SO4  -h  GHgO  are 
formed,  and  these  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  zinc 
salt  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  cobalt  sulphate  be  poured 
gently  into  sulphuric  acid  a  peach-blossom  coloured  powder 
C0SO4  +  4H2O  is  deposited.  All  the  hydrates  lose  their  water 
on  heating  but  do  not  fuse,  becoming  opaque  and  of  a  rose-red 
colour  (Proust). 

Cobalt  Nitrate,  Co(N03)2  +  6H2O.  This  substance  generally 
forms  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass :  it  may  be  obtained 
by  slow  evaporation  in  monoclinic  prisms,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*83  and  not  imdergoing  change  in  dry  air.  It  begins 
to  melt  below  100°,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  the  violet 
liquid  becomes  thick  and  green ;  then  it  begins  to  boil,  giving  off 
nitrous  fumes,  and  the  black  oxide  isJeft  behind. 

PhospKaies  and  Arsenates  of  Cobalt.  The  normal  and  mono- 
hydrogen  cobalt  salts  of  the  diflferent  modifications  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  rose-red  or  violet-blue  insoluble  compounds.   The 

9»— *i 
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di-hydrogen-orthophosphate  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  furms 
a  gummy  mass.     The  arsenates  are  similar  bodies  ;  the  normal 
arsenate  Co3(As04)2  +  SHgO  occurs  native  as  cobalt-bloom  w 
erythine,  in  violet  monoclinic  needles  isomorphous  with  vivianitc 
or  in  earthy  masses.      Zaffre  is  also  an  impure  basic  arsenate 
(CoO)(AsOj2  obtained  by  roasting  cobalt  glance  free  from  iron, 
or  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  mth 
soda.     This  is  also  used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

401  Silicates  of  Cobalt,  Smalt,  The  silicates  of  cobalt  do  not 
occur  as  minerals  in  nature.  Although  certain  specimens  of 
ancient  Egyptian  glass  have  been  found  to  be  coloured  blue  by 
cobalt,  the  direct  application  of  the  ores  of  cobalt  for  this 
purpose  appears  to  date  from  the  16th  century.  Smalt  is  a 
potash-glass  intensely  coloured  blue  by  cobalt  oxide.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  this  century  smalt  was  laigely  used  for  colouriDg 
starch,  paper,  &c.,  but  the  recent  introduction  of  artificial  ultra- 
marine has  done  much  to  diminish  the  demand  for  cobalt  blue. 

For  the  preparation  of  smalt,  the  ore  such  as  speiss-cobalt  or 
cobalt-glance,  free  from  iron  and  sulphur,  is  first  carefully 
roasted  so  that  the  cobalt  is  mainly  oxidised,  whilst  nickel,  iron, 
copper,  and  bismuth  remain  as  much  as  possible  unaltered  and 
separate  out  when  the  mixture  is  melted  with  glass  as  an  in- 
soluble speiss.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of 
quartz-sand,  and  potashes,  the  fusion  being  effected  in  lai^ 
earthen  pots,  arranged  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  plate-glass.  The  arsenides  of  nickel  and 
iron  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  glass  is  ladled  out 
into  cold  water.  The  blue  glass  is  then  ground  with  water  to  an 
impalpable  powder  under  granite  stones. 

Smalt  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  differences  in 
the  ores,  as  also  in  the  proportion  of  sand  and  potashes  employed. 
Thus  the  amount  of  silica  varies  between  56  and  70  per  cent, 
that  of  potash  between  12  and  22,  and  that  of  cobalt  between 
6  and  16  per  cent.  In  addition,  smalt  contains  small  quantities 
of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  frequently  also  lime  and  oxide 
of  lead  ;  the  commoner  varieties  likewise  contain  oxide  of 
nickel.  Smalt  has  the  advantage  as  a  paint  over  ultramarine  that 
its  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Together  with  smalt,  two  other  pigments  containing  cobalt 
must  be  mentioned  although  their  composition  is  undetermined. 

Rinmann's  Green  is  obtained  either  by  precipitating  a  mixture 
of  zinc  sulphate  and  cobalt   sulphato   with   soda  and  heating 
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tlie  washed  precipitate,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  cobalt 

nitrate  with  oxide  of   zinc,  or  zinc   nitrate,   to  dryness,  and 

igniting  the  residue.    Eecently  a  very  intense  green  coloured 

mass  lias  been  obtained  by   heating  zinc   white   with  roseo- 

cobaltic  chloride  ^  (see  page  137)  to  a  moderate  red-heat. 

ThenanVs  Blue  or  Cobalt  Ultramarine.     When  alumina,  or  a 

I    salt  of   aluminium,  is  strongly  heated  with  cobalt  oxide  or 

one  of  its  salts,  a  fine  blue-coloured  compound  is  obtained.   This 

is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 

with  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  cobalt ;  it  is  used  as  a  paint. 

Carbonates  of  Cobalt.  The  normal  salt,  C0CO3,  is  obtained  as 
a  bright-red  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombohedrons, 
by  heating  cobalt  chloride  to  140°  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  salt  C0CO3  + 
6HjO  is  formed  by  allowing  mixed  solutions  of  cobalt  nitrate 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  to  stand 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature  until  the  amorphous  precipitate 
which  is  first  formed  becomes  crystalline ;  the  dry  salt  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydrous  salt  on  warming.  When  a  cold  or 
hot  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  is  precipitated  with  normal  or 
acid  sodium  carbonate,  bluish  or  violet  basic  cobalt  carbonates 
of  varying  composition,  are  thrown  down. 

Cohaltom  Cyanide,  Co(CN)2.  This  is  a  red  precipitate 
obtained  when  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  and  a  cobalt  salt 
are  brought  together.  It  easily  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant forming  the  soluble  double  salt,  Co(CN)2  +  2KCN.  If 
the  solution  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  cobaltous 
cyanide  is  again  precipitated,  but  if  the  solution  be  previously 
diluted  this  does  not  occur,  inasmuch  as  potassium  cobalti- 
cyanide  is  formed  (see  page  140). 


COBALTIC  SALTS. 

40a  Cobalt  sesquioxide  possesses  very  feebly  basic  properties. 
It  dissolves  in  cold  acids  yielding  biown  coloured  solutions,  and 
the  compounds  thus  obtained  decompose  with  great  ease,  the  oxy- 
salts  evolving  oxygen,  and  the  chloride  chlorine.  The  most 
stable  salt  is  the  acetate,  and  this  is  obtained  when  moist  cobaltic 
hydroxide  is  added  to  cold  acetic  acid.  The  dark  yellowish- 
brown  solution  gives  brown  precipitates  with  alkalis  and  sodium 

*  Drr.  Entw.  Chnn.  Ind.  i,  875. 
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phosphate,  and  yields  a  black  precipitate  with  ammoniam 
sulphide. 

In  addition  to  these  unstable  simple  cobaltic  salts,  a  number 
of  other  remarkable  compounds  are  known  which  contain  the 
hexad  group  Cog.  These  are  far  more  stable  than  the  simple 
salts,  and  exhibit  altogether  distinct  reactions. 

Potassium  Cobalt  Nitrite,  K^Co2(NOg)i2  +  SHjO,  was  discovered 
by  Fischer,^  and  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  the 
solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite : 

2C0CI2  +  IOKNO2  +  4HNO2  =  KeCo,(N02)i2  +  4KC1  +  2N0  + 

2HjO. 

As  this  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to  wash 
it  with  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  and  then  with  an  80 
per  cent,  alcohol.  Cobalt  yellow,  as  this  compound  is  also 
termed,  is  a  bright  yellow  powder  consisting  of  microscopic 
pyramids,  or  of  four-  or  six-sided  stellated  forma  According  to 
Sadtler'  the  salt  is  usually  anhydrous.  It  can  however  be 
obtained,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  with 
from  one  to  four  molecules  of  water,  and  its  colour  then  varies 
from  a  bright  yellow  to  a  dark  greenish-yellow.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  only  when  heated.  Caustic 
potash  solution  attacks  it  with  difficulty.  Caustic  soda  or 
baryta  water  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  it  readily,  on  gently 
warming,  with  precipitation  of  the  brown  hydroxide.  The  salt 
suspended  in  water  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, but  sulphide  of  ammonium  instantly  separates  black 
sulpiride  of  cobalt. 

Corresponding  compounds  of  sodium,  ammonium,  and  thallium 
are  also  known. 

If  a  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  be-precipitated  with  potassium 
nitrite  without  addition  of  acid,  a  yellow  hydrated  precipitate  of 
potassium  cobaltous  nitrite,  2KNO2  +  Co(NOj)j,  is  obtained, 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  yielding  a  red  solution.* 

>  Pogg.  Ann,  Ixxiv.  124.  «  Sillim.  Jaum.  \2],  xlix.  189. 

•  Erdmann.  Joum.  Prac,  Chcm.  xcvii.  885. 
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Ammoniacal  Cobalt  Compounds  or  Cobalt.vmine  Salts. 

403  In  1799  Tassaert  ^  observed  that  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt 
in  ammonia  assumes  a  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
that  this  changes  on  boiling  to  a  wine-red,  whilst  Tlienard  *  in 
1803,  stated  that  these  changes  were  brought  about  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen.  This  latter  observation  was  confirmed  by  Proust, 
¥ho  found  that  on  evaporating  the  solution,  black  cobaltic  oxide 
separates  out.  The  compounds  which  are  thus  formed  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  chemists,^  but  still  the  subject 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  yet  exhausted.  For  although 
the  examination  of  these  bodies  began  in  the  year  1851,  the  con- 
stitution of  these  peculiar  ammoniacal  cobalt  compounds  is  far 
from  being  understood.  They  all  possess  the  empirical  com- 
position of  one  molecule  of  a  cobaltic  salt,  such  as  CojCl^, 
combined  with  several  molecules  of  ammonia.  We  are  not 
only  acquainted  with  normal,  acid,  and  basic  salts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  also  with  some  which  contain  several  acid  radicals. 
Many  of  these  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  plati- 
num, gold^  and  other  metals ;  whilst  others  again  exist  which 
although  possessing  identical  chemical  composition  exhibit  a 
difference  in  properties,  or  are  isomerides.  The  double  salts 
possess  a  purely  saline  taste  as  opposed  to  a  metallic  one,  and 
in  some  of  the  groups  the  corresponding  hydroxides  are  known 
in  aqueous  solution.  These  hydroxides  exhibit  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  have  a  purely  alkaline  taste. 

The  cobaltamine  salts  are  all  characterised  by  peculiar  colours, 
and  their  names  are  derived  from  this  property.  The  following 
is  the  series  of  the  normal  chlorides : 

Hexanunonio-cobcdtic  (or  dichro-cobaltic)  chloride,  Co2Clg(NH3)g. 
Octammonio-cobaltic  (or  praseo-cobaltic)  chloride,  Co2Cl6(N  113)8. 
Iteiramonio-cobaltic  (or  roseo-  and  purpureo- 1  ^    pj  /^^^  n 

cobaltic)  chloride,  )  .   ^ 

Dodecammonio-cobaltic(orluteo-cobaltic)  chloride,  Co2C1q(N  113)12. 

Dichro-cobaltic  Chloride,  CojC]^^^^^)^-}-  2Ep.  This  is  obtained 
^hen  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltic  chloride  is  exposed 

'  Ann.  Chvm,  [1],  xUi.  211.  «  IMd.  [1],  xxviii.  95,  106. 

'  Genth,  Ann,  Chetn,  Pharm.  Ixxx.  275  ;  Fremy,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxii.  509  and 


-;  Clandet,  Phil.  Mag.  iv.  [2],  253.  A  history  of  these  compounds  will  be 
found  in  Untertuchungen  d,  Ammoniakalische  KohaU  Verhindungen,  by  Fr.  Rose. 
Heidelberg:  1871. 
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to  the  air  until  flocculae  of  cobaltic  hydroxide  separate  out     The 
solution  is  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.     It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of 
feather-like  crystals,  which  when  thin  possess  a  reddish-brown 
colour ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  crystallised  from  neutral  solu- 
tions it  is  deposited  in  connected  plates  consisting  of  hexagonal 
pyramids,  and  these  when  small  transmit  dark  green  light,  whilst 
when  of  a  larger  size  they  tire  black  and  opaque.     The  pecu- 
liar dichroism  of  this  salt  is  well  seen  under  the  microscope 
If  a    crystal    be    broken    up    the  splinters  exliibit  different 
colours.     The  salt  dissolves  in  pure  water  with  a  greenish-blue 
colour,  which  soon  becomes  of  a  light  blue  and  passes  gradually 
into  violet.     On  heating,  these  changes  occur  at  once,  and,  on 
boiling,  a  black  precipitate  of  cobaltic   hydroxide   is  fonned 
and  ammonia  is  evolved  (Rose). 

Pramhcobcdtic  CJiloride,  Co2Cle(IfH3)8  +  2H2O.  This  is  usually 
formed  together  with  the  foregoing  compound  and  other  cobalta- 
mine  chlorides.  It  crystallises  in  small  glistening  needles 
which  possess  an  emerald  green  colour.  These  dissolve  in 
water  yielding  a  green  solution  which  soon  becomes  red,  and 
undergoes  decomposition  on  boiling.  If  fuseo-cobaltic  chloride 
be  warmed  with  tolerably  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  violet 
solution  is  obtained,  and  this  on  cooling  deposits  small  violet 
octohedrons  which  posesss  the  same  composition  as  the  green 
salt,  and  pass  into  the  latter  when  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added.^ 

Fuseo-cobaltic  salts.  Fi-emy  has  described  a  series  of  salts 
wliich  likewise  contain  eight  molecides  of  ammonia  to  two 
atoms  of  cobalt.  These  may  be  considered  as  basic  praseo- 
cobaltic  salts.  Thus  the  nitrate  is  Go^(i^O^JiO}I)^(JSI[^^-k- 
2H2O.  The  fuseo-salts  are  contained  in  the  brown  solution 
which  is  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  They  are  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  alcohol 
and  are  non-crystallisable, 

404  JRosco-cobaltic  Salts.  These  are  usually  formed  when  the 
oxidised  solution  is  slightly  acidified,  and  likewise  when 
solutions  of  the  fuseo-salts  are  warmed.  They  possess  a  dark- 
red  or  cherrjr-red  colour,  are  dichroic,  and  their  solutions  are 
easily  decomposed  on  boiling. 

Ilosco'cohaltic  Hydroxide,  Co2(OH)fl(NH3)iQ,  is  obtained  wlicn  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  is  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  or  that  of 

^  Vortmann,  Ber.  DeWnch.  CJiem.  Gcs.  1S77,  1451. 
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tbe  sulphate  by  baryta  water.  The  red  solution  has  a  strongly 
alkahne  taste,  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  on 
heating  decomposes  with  separation  of  cobaltic  hydroxide. 

Bme<hccbaltic  Chloride,  Coj^\(^^^^q  +  2H2O,  is  contained 
in  the  solution  when  it  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the 
wr.  When  this  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
cold  this  chloride  is  separated  out  in  the  form  of  a  brick- 
red  precipitate,  and  this  is  washed  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ice-cold  water,  and  dried  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a  red  colour, 
the  solution  passing  after  a  time  to  a  violet-red  colour,  and  con- 
taining purpureo- cobaltic  chloride.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with 
platinum  chloride,  Co^Cl^CNH^io  +  2PtCl4  +  bILfi,  wliich  is 
deposited  as  a  pale  yellowish-red  crystalline  powder. 

BoseoHxbaltic  Nitrate^  Co^Q^O^^^SII^^q  +  2H2O,  is  prepared 
from  cobalt  nitrate  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  compound  is 
obtained  from  the  chloride.  It  is  deposited  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  wine-red  solution  in  red  monoclinic  crystals. 

Rose(he€baUic  Sulphate,  Co2(S03)3(NH3)i(j  4-  5H2O.  This  separ- 
ates out  from  the  dark-red  ammoniacal  solution  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  brick-red  crystalline  powder.  Garnet- 
red  quadratic  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  recrystallising  from  a 
slightly  acidified  aqueous  solution. 

405  Purpureo-cobaltic  Salts  are  formed  when  the  corresponding 
roseo-cobaltic  compounds  are  gently  heated  with  acids.  They 
have  a  violet  or  purple  colour,  and  the  sulphate  yields  with 
haryta-water  a  deep  red  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxide. 

Purpureo-cobaltic  Chloride,  Co2Cl^(N'H3)i0,  is  obtained,  by 
l>oiling  a  solution  of  the  roseo-salt,  in  the  form  of  a  carmine 
precipitate  which  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  from  a  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in 
^"hydrous  quadratic  prisms.  It  forms  with  platinum  chloride 
the  double  salt,  Co^CJoCNHs)!^  -f  2PtCl4,  which  is  almost  insoluble 
^^  cold  water,  and  is  thrown  down  in  brownish-red  crystals 
^ving  a  silky  lustre. 

The  purpureo-cobaltic  salts  are  distinguished  from  their 
isomerides,  the  roseo-cobaltic  compounds,  not  only  by  their 
^lour,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  fii-st  are  usually 
^hydrous  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  hydrated.  The  purpureo- 
^ts  can  also  be  crystallised  from  aqueous  solution  without 
Pi"eviously  passing  into  the  roseo-salts.     They  may,  however,  Ix' 
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iudirootly  couibiiied  with  water.  Tlitu  if  au  iiiuuiouiacal  solu- 
tioii  of  f)iir|>tirco-c)tloriiIe  be  dissolved  in  cold  strong  hydrochloric 
aoici,  liydrated  roseo-chloride  ia  obtained,  and  this  on  heating, 
fivoii  in  dilute  oeid  solution,  a^in  loses  water  and  passes  inU 
tliu  purpuroo-coni pound.  Roseo-cobaltic  chloride  dissolves  at 
10*  in  48  parts,  whilst  pui-pui'so-cobaltic  chloride  dissolves  ouly 
in  287  parts  of  water. 

406  Luleo-cobiiHic  Sails  fi'equently  occur  as  products  of  the 
ileconiposition  of  the  other  cobaltamine  compounds.  They  an 
toWrably  stable,  possess  a  more  or  leas  yellow  or  bronze  colont 
and  exhibit  dtLhroisui.  AVheu  the  sulphate  ia  decouiposmi  by 
baryta-water  a  strongly  alkaline  yellow  solution  of  tlie  hydrojtidc, 
Co,(OHyNH,)i,,  is  obtained. 

Liilfihcobaltic  Chloride,  Co^\J^Yl^^^  is  obtained  when  tha 
ammoniacal  cobalt  chloride  solution  ia  allowed  to  stand  fot 
some  time,  especially  in  the  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  llie 
formfttion  of  the  anlt  is  facilitated  by  addition  of  oxidisinf; 
substances  such  as  lead  dioxide,  bromine,  &c.  (Eraun,  Mills), 
It  crystallises  in  reddish-yellow  monoclinio  prisms  or  pyramids, 
which  dissolve  slowly  in  cold  hut  readily  in  hot  water.  It 
fonns  ft  difficultly  soluble  double  salt  ivith  platinum  chloride, 
which  crystallises  from  hot  solution  in  monoclinic  prisma  having 
the  composition  CojClJNHs),,  +  3PtCl,  +  21H,0. 

Ammonio-cobaltoiis  Sails  are  formed  aa  the  last  product  of  thi 

action  of  cxygen  on  the  ammoniacal  cobalt  solutions.     They  ara 

slightly  soluble  m  ammonia  and  are  decomposed  by  water  with 

evolution  of  oxygen  (Fremy).     The  nitrate,  CojO,(NO^,(NHj)i 

+  2HjO,  is  obtained  wlien  a  rapid  curieut   of  air  is  passM 

through  a  solution  in  ammonia  of  cobalt  nitrate  and  ammo 

nium  nitrate.     Dark  olive-green  prisms  separate  from  the  browi 

^L  solution  on  standing,  and  these  are  soluble  in  hot  ammonia  and 

^M  may    be    rccrystallised.     Hot   water    decomposes    them   witU 

^^  evolution  of  52  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

^B  407  Nitra-Colaltainine  Salts.    Tliese  salts  are  obtained  by 

^B  tlie  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  the  nitrates  on  ammoniacal  cob&U 

^^B  solutions.     Tliey  may  be  classed  in  three  groups,  one  or  other  ol 

^^B         which  is  obtained  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 

l 


Croceo-cobaltio  chloride,  Cofi\^(SO^Jl'S'HX 
Xautho-cobaltic  chloride,  COjCl^tNOaijfNHa),^. 
Flavo-cobftltic  chloride,  Co2Clj(NOj),(Nir,,),„. 
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The  Crocea-cobcUtic  Salts  may  be  regarded  as  purpureo-cobaltic 

teltB  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  acid  radical  is  replaced  by 

BitioxyL    The  sulphate,  CojSO^(NOj)4(NH3)g,  is  formed  when  a 

miitiiTe  of  solutions  of  cobalt  sulphate  and  potassium  nitrite 

fiatoiated  with  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  air.     It  is  deposited 

in  oiange-yellow  crystals  together  with  green  cobaltic  hydroxide. 

The  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 

nitric  acid,  and  from  this  solution  the  sulphate  is  obtained  on 

cooling  in  the  form  of  yellow  quadratic  tables.    Large  wine-red 

crystals  are  also  obtained  from  dilute  solutions.     It  is  slightly 

viable  in  boiling  water.^ 

Croeeo-^dbaltie  Chloride,  CoJOl^QfO^^ii^H^g,  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the 
sulphate  and  forms  sherry-coloured  iridescent  tables.  It  yields 
a  double  salt  with  platinum  chloride,  Cof\{NO^^(im^^  +  PtCl^, 
oystallising  in  dark-orange  prisms. 

lantho-^dbaitic  Salts  may  be  considered  as  roseo-cobalt  com- 
pounds in  which  nitroxyl  replaces  one-third  of  the  acid  radical. 
The  sulphate,  Co^(SO^^(SO^)^(NK^^q,  is  formed  by  passing 
nitrons  fumes  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  sul- 
phate, the  solution  being  kept  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  (Gibbs  and  Genth).  The  brown-red  liquid  deposits 
crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporation  which  may  be  recrystaUised 
from  acetic  acid  solution.  It  forms  brownish-yellow  rhombic 
TT-ri  ^Ifis  which  dissolve  with  diflSculty  in  cold  water,  and  when 
hoiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  salt  yields  a  purpureo-cobaltic 
chloride. 

Xwntho<dbaltic  Chloride,  Co2Cl^(N02)2(NH3)i(j,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  sulphate  with  barium  chloride,  when  it  is 
deposited  in  well-formed  brownish-yellow  beautifully  iridescent 
crystals.  Hot  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  like  the  sulphate. 
The  platinum  double  salt  has  the  composition  Co.,Cl4(N02)2 
(NH^^  +  2RCI4  +  2H2O ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
^  deposited  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  brown 
ciysUds. 

Th  Flavo-cohaJtic  Salts  may  be  considered  as  roseo-cobalt 
compounds  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  acid  radical  is  replaced 
^y  nitroxyl. 

fkiHy-cdbaltic  Chlpriile,  Cofil^K^'iiiO^^CNIi^)^^,  is  obtained  in 
dark-orange  coloured  crystals  when  a  hot  solution  of  purpureo- 

>  Gibbs,  Sillim.  Joum,  [3],  vi.  116. 
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cobaltic  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  slightly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.^  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  yields  xantho-cobaltic  nitrate : 

Co,Cl,(N02UNHs),o  +  4AgN03  =  Co,(N03),(NO^,(NH3),,  + 

2AgCl  +  2AgN02. 

With  platinum  chloride  and  other  chlorides  it  forms  well 
crystallised  double  salts.  The  flavo-cobaltic  salts  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  xantho-cobaltic  salts,  inasmuch  as  they 
yield  flocculent  precipitates  with  'cyanides  of  the  alkali-metaU 
and  the  nitrates  of  platinum,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  cadmium. 

COBALTICYANIDES. 

408  Potassium  Cdbalticyanidef  'KJiC^\^Oi,  is  formed  when  an 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cobalt 
salt,  together  with  a  little  acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  liquid  well  boiled : 

6KCN  +  2Co(CN)2  +  2HCN  =  K^(CN)i2Co2  +  U^. 

This  salt  is  obtained  in  bright  yellow  crystals  isomorphous 
with  potassium  ferricyanida*  Copper  sulphate  yields  a  blue, 
and  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  the  salts  Cu3(CN)jl2Coj 
and  Agg(CN)i2Co2  being  formed.  Ferrous  cobalticyanide, 
Fe3(CN)i2Co2  is  a  white  precipitate  whilst  cobaltous  cobalticya- 
nide, Co3(CN)j2Co2  -f  I4H2O,  is  a  bright  red  precipitate  which 
becomes  aidiydrous  and  blue  when  heated  to  200^  When  the 
copper  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cdbaliicyank 
(idd,  Hg(CN)j2Co2,  is  formed,  and  this  is  deposited  in  colourless 
silky  needles  on  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  deliquesceut, 
has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  is  not  attacked  even 
by  strong  nitric  acid. 

COBALT  AND  SULPHUR. 

409  Cobalt  Monosulphide,  CoS,  is  obtained  as  a  black  hydrated 
precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  is  mixed  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  cold  dilute  acid 

*  Gibbs,  Bcr.  Detifsch.  Chcm,  Ocs.  iii.  43. 

*  Omoliii,  TlamUmrh  Org.  Chcm.  i.  3J»7. 
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dissolves  it  but  slowly,  whilst  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute 
acetic  acid.  When  the  monosulphide  is  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  the  mixture  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  the  following 
sulphides  are  formed  according  to  the  temperature  employed : 
CoSj,  C02S3.  CoS ;  and  at  a  white  heat,  Co^S  (H.  Eose).  The 
monosulphide  is  found  as  an  Indian  mineral  known  as  syepoorite, 
occurriDg  in  ancient  schists  in  grains  or  veins  of  a  yellowish 
steel-grey  colour. 

Cobalt  pyrites  or  linnaeite,  C03S4,  occurs  at  Bastnas,  near 
Hiddarhyttan,  at  Mussen  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  at  Mineral  Hill 
in  Maryland,  and  at  Mine  La  Motte  in  Missouri.  It  forms 
steel-grey  or  tarnished  copper-red  regular  octohedrons,  and  also 
occurs  in  the  massive  state.  It  usually  contains  more  or  less 
nickel  as  well  as  some  iron  and  copper.  The  same  compound 
'  can  be  artificially  obtained  as  a  blackish-grey  powder  by  heating 
a  cobalt  salt  with  potassium  polysulphide  to  a  temperature  of 
160^ 


COBALT  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

410  When  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  thrown  on  to  ignited  cobalt 
a  metallic  lustrous  blueish-white  brittle  mass  is  formed.  This 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  air  and  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  cobalt  and  contains  6  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  On  heating 
it  burns  with  formation  of  a  dark-blue  glass  (Pelletier).  Wlien 
cobalt  reduced  in  hydrogen  is  heated  to  dark  redness  in  the 
vapour  of  phosphorus,  a  light  grey  metallic  lustrous  mass  is 
fonned,  containing  28*4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  (Schrotter),  and 
tills  corresponds  nearly  to  the  formula  C03P2,  and  this  compound 
is  also  formed  as  a  black  powder  by  igniting  a  normal  phosphate 
m  a  current  of  hydrogen. 


COBALT  AND  ARSENIC. 

4n  Cobalt  Arsenide,  CoAsg,  occurs  as  skutterrudite  near 
Modum  in  Norway  crystallised  in  octohedrons  or  combinations 
^  Well  as  in  the  massive  state.  It  possesses  a  colour  from  tin- 
^bite  to  a  pale  lead-grey,  and  usually  contains  small  quantities 
^f  iron  and  sulphur. 

Smaltite  or  tin-white  cobalt,  CoAs.^,  usually  contains  varying 
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quantities  of  iron  and  nickel,  and  it  occurs  in  tin-white  octo- 
hedrons  or  combinations  as  well  as  in  the  massive  state  in  the 
Erzegebirge. 

Cobaltite,  cobalt-glance,  or  bright  white  cobalt,  GoASj  +  GoS|, 
crystallises  in  the  regular  system  usually  in  pyramid  octohedrom 
and  their  combinations,  and  a  portion  of  the  cobalt  is  usually 
replaced  by  iron.  It  has  a  silver-white  colour  inclining  to  led, 
and  occurs  at  Tunneberg  and  other  localities  in  Sweden,  at  Siegsa 
in  Westphalia,  and  the  Bottolack  Mine  near  St  Just  in  Gcvn- 
wall.  The  most  productive  mines  are  those  of  Vena  in  Sweden, 
where  it  is  found  in  mica-slate. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Cobalt. 

4x2  This  metal  is  characterised  by  its  black  sulphide  insoluble 
in  acetic  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acids  and  by  the  fine  blue  colour 
which  its  compounds  impart  to  the  borax  bead.  If  a  cobalt 
compound  be  reduced  on  a  carbonised  match  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained in  shining  white  magnetic  particles,  which  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  rose-red  colour,  the  solution  becoming 
blue  on  evaporation. 

In  the  separation  from  other  metals,  already  described  under 
manganese  (see  p.  25),  cobalt  and  nickel  are  always  obtained 
together.  The  separation  of  these  two  will  be  described  under 
the  detection  of  nickel 

Cobalt  chloride  imparts  to  the  non-luminous  gas  flame  an 
evanescent  rose-red  colour,  but  this  does  not  give  any  charac- 
teristic spectrum.  The  spark  spectrum  of  the  chloride  contams 
a  large  number  of  bright  lines  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  following  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran) : 

a  5535  /3  5265  7  4868. 

The  metal  also  gives  a  spark  spectrum  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  bright  lines  of  which  the  following  in  the  blue  are 
the  most  characteristic  (Thal^n)  : . 

f  4867  ( 4813-5  47787 

(4839  1 4791-7 

Cobalt  is  usually  estimated  as  the  oxide,  C03O4.  It  may  also 
be  weighed  as  metal  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate 
or  the  chloride  in  hydrogen ;  and  when  it  is  combined  with  a 
volatile  acid  it  may  be  determined  as  the  anhydrous  sulphate  by 
heating  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  atomic  weight  of  cobalt  lias  been  repeatedly  determined 
but  without  concordant  results.    Eothhoff  *  converted  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  monoxide  into  the  chloride  and  obtained  the 
number  58*79.     The  relation  between  the  carbon  and  cobalt  in 
the  oxalate  gave  Schneider  ^  the  number  69  85.    Marignac,^  by 
the  analysis  of  the  sulphate,  obtained  numbers  varying  from 
58*49  to  58*61,  whilst  by  the  analysis  of  the  anhydrous  chloride 
be  obtained  similarly  58*57  to  58*69,  and  by  that  of  the  crystal- 
lised chloride  58*69  to  58*87.     From  numerous  analyses  of  the 
cobaltamine  salts  Gibbs*   deduced  the  number  58*85  as  an 
average,  whilst  Dumas,*  from  the  analysis  of  the  chloride,  ob- 
tained the  number  58*85  to  59*03.    Russell,*  in  fifteen  closely 
agreeing  experiments,  obtained  the  number  58*6  by  reducing  the 
monoxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogrea     By  dissolving  the  pure 
metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  determining  the   amount  of 
bjdiogen  evolved  he  likewise  obtained  the  number  58*61  as  a 
mean  of  four  determinations.^ 


NICKEL,  Ni.  =  58  6. 

413  The  first  mention  of  an  ore  of  this  metal  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Hiami  in  1694,  under  the  name  of  kupfer-nickel, 
tliia  name,  signifying  false  copper,  being  given  to  it  because, 
whilst  possessing  the  colour  of  a  copper  ore,  this  latter  metal 
wuld  not  be  extracted  from  it.  In  spite  of  the  failure,  the  ore 
was  long  supposed  to  contain  copper,  but  after  the  discovery  of 
cobalt  many  believed  that  this  metal  was  contained  in  kupfer- 
DickeL®  In  1751  Cronstedt  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
^he  Stockholm  Academy  an  investigation  upon  an  ore  which  was 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Helsinglaud.  This  yielded  a  green 
^ittol  which  imparted  a  brown  and  not  a  blue  colour  to  glass, 
^d  yielded  a  hard  brittle  metal  In  1754  he  stated  that  a 
8emi-metal  occurred  most  abundantly  in  kupfer-nickel,  and  there- 
fore he  proposed  to  give  to  it  the  name  of  nickel.  He  likewise 
showed  that  the  speiss  formed  in  the  preparation  of  smalt 
consists  to  a  large  extent  of  nickel  and  was  not,  as  had  been 
l*lie?ed,  a  burnt  cobalt  which  had  lost  its  spirit.  Cronstedt's 
^W8  did  not  find  general  acceptance,  but  in  1774  Bergman's 

J  Pcgg.  Ann.  viii.  185.  -  Ibid,  ci  387. 

'  Anh,  Pkys,  Nat.  [2],  i.  373.  *  Sillim.  Journ.  [2],  xxv.  483. 

•  Aim.  Ckim.  Phyt.  [8],  Iv.  129.  «  J(mm.  Chew.  Soc  [2],  i.  61. 

*  Chtm.  Neies,  xx.  20.  »  See  Link,  Phil.  Trans.  1726,  p.  230. 
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researcli  on  nickel  made  its  appearance,  and  in  this  lie  showed 
that  the  nickel  which  Cronstedt  had  only  obtained  in  the  impme 
state  was  in  reality  a  new  metal. 

Nickel  almost  always  occurs  in  nature  together  with  cobalt 
Its  most  important  ores  in  addition  to  those  which  have  aheadj 
been  described  are  nickeline  or  kupfer-nickel,  NiAs,  the  most 
important  ore  of  the  metal  found,  in  the  Saxon  mines,  in  Styria, 
at  LeadhiUs,  and  in  Connecticut;  nickel-glance,  Ni(AsS)j;  breit- 
hauptite,  NiSb;  millerite  or  nickel-blende,  NiS;  linnaeite, 
(CoNiFe)3S4 ;  pentlandite,  (NiFe)S ;  nickel-ochre  or  annabeigite, 
NijCAsOJg  +  SHgO ;  rewdanskite,  (NiFeMg)3Si207  -h  2K/),  &c. 
Nickel  also  occurs  frequently  in  magnetic  pyrites,  that  from  the 
Gap  Mine  in  Pennsylvania  containing  5*6  per  cent.,  and  being 
worked  for  nickel  An  important  new  source  of  nickel  has 
lately  been  opened  out  in  New  Caledonia,  where  large  quantities 
of  a  silicate  of  nickel  called  gamierite,  2(NiMg)5Si40i3  +  SH^O, 
occur. 

Nickel  is  an  essential  constituent  of  meteoric  iron,  and  its 
presence  in  extra-terrestrial  matter  was  first  detected  by  Pront 
It  is  also  contained  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

414  The  preparation  of  metallic  nickel  was  formerly  conducted 
by  roasting  and  calcination.  By  this  means  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
copper,  combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  are  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  speiss,  whilst  the  oxidised  iron  floats  off  as  a  slag. 
Tlie  speiss  when  fused  with  white  sand  yields  smalt  and  a 
speiss  free  from  cobalt,  and  this  latter,  when  roasted,  yields  an 
impure  oxide  of  nickel  which  may  afterwards  be  reduced  by 
means  of  carbon  to  the  metallic  state. 

A  purer  product  is  obtained  by  separation  in  the  wet  way 
For  this  purpose  a  matt  containing  nickel  and  cobalt  is  also 
prepared.  This  is  then  roasted  and  the  crude  oxides  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution  should  con- 
tain ferrous  salts  these  must  be  oxidised  with  bleaching  powder, 
and  the  iron  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  chalk,  whilst 
the  copper  is  thrown  down  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
sodium  sulphide,  Tlie  cobalt  is  then  precipitated  by  bleaching- 
powder,  and  the  nickel  contained  in  the  clear  solution  precipi- 
tated as  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate  by  milk  of  lime  or  soda-ash. 
This  is  then  ignited  and  purified  by  treatment  with  hydmchloric 
acid  when  the  excess  of  lime  and  calcium  carbonate  dissolve 
If  calcium  sulphate  should  be  present,  the  impure  oxide  is 
heated  with  steam,  and  soda-ash  sohition  added  in  such  quantity 
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hat  after  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  an  excess  still  remains. 
Che  sodium  sulphate  is  then  removed  by  washing  with  water 
and  the  calcium  carbonate  (formed  by  double  decomposition) 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     Cobalt  and  nickel  can 
also  be  separated  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  when  the  difficultly  soluble  ammonium- 
nickel  sulphate  separates  out,  and  this  only  requires  to  be  heated 
in  earthenware  tubes  in  order  to  volatilise  the  ammonium  sul- 
phate which  may  thus  be  regained  for  further  operations.    The 
residual  nickel  sulphate  can  be  almost  completely  reduced  to 
oxide  by  roasting  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.     In  order 
to  remove  the  least  traces  of  sulphur  the  residue  is  ignited  with 
soda  and  saltpetre  and  afterwards  well  washed.    The  oxide  is 
then  pressed  into  the  form  of  small  cubes,  and  these  strongly 
'  ignited  with  charcoal  powder.    The  reduction  takes  place  from 
'  the  outside,  the   metal  absorbing  carbon.     The  operation  is 
'.  usually  carried  on  in  clay  crucibles  standing  on  the  hearth  of 
I  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  a  special  furnace  invented  by 
I  Kiinzeli  which  permits  the  reduction  to  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously.   This  consists  of  a  furnace  through  which  vertical 
fire-clay  tubes  pass;  these  tubes  are  charged  at  the  top  with 
the  mixture  of  crude  oxide  and  coal,  and  the  metal  is  withdrawn 
from  time  to  time  at  the  bottom.     Commei*cial  nickel  contains 
carbon  as  well  as  small  traces  of  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  and  other 
impurities. 

The  ore  from  New  Ccdedonia,  which  is  quite  free  from  cobalt, 
laay  be  worked  up  by  two  processes ;  according  to  the  first,  the 
ore  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated with  oxalic  acid,  the  insoluble  oxalate  being  then  reduced 
tometal  by  reduction  with  lime  and  carbon.  Or  the  hydrochloric 
wid  solution  of  the  ore  is  heated  with  chalk  to  throw  down 
oxides  of  iron  and  aluminium,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  in 
the  filtrate  with  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  bleaching- 
powder. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  pure  metal  the  oxalate  may  be  ignited 
in  absence  of  air  and  the  metallic  powder  obtained  fused  in  a 
double  lime  crucible  (Deville),  or  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen. 

415  Properties.  Nickel  is  a  lustrous  silver-white  metal  having 
»  steel-grey  tinge.     It  is  very  hai*d  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 

1  BericfU,  Entw,  Chein.  hid.  i.  866. 
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tnsj  t»  be  nlleil  oat  iato  thin  plates  niid  drawn  into  wire 
Its  sftecrtu)  gniTity  is  8-9.  It  is  malleable  and  can  be  weUei 
When  Ihe  metal  contaius  carbou  it  is  less  malleable  and  more 
r»dt}y  rouble  than  when  it  is  pure.  Nickel  oxidises  oiily  wjili 
diflicaltT  pven  oa  heatii^  in  the  air,  and  melta  at  a  some- 
what loim  lemjieTatare  than  irou  and  cobalt.  It  deconipoMl 
steam  vety  alowly  at  a  ml-heat  with  formation  of  the  monoxide, 
and  h  is  aolnhle  in  hydiuchlonc  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ani 
does  not  dinolTe  qmoklr  even  in  the  concentrated  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  disaolres  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  bat  if 
it  be  dipped  into  the  oonoentnted  acid  it  becomes  "  posai^'e" 
BA  irou  dtMfA  Nickel  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  Tcodiljr 
•namM  a  polar  condition. 

Bhelro-uietd  Ftaiintj.  Pure  nickel  ie  nsed  as  the  positivu  pole 
in  proccaaoa  of  the  galYanic  deposiLion  of  nickel  which  are  espe- 
cially %-aluable  for  coating  iron  and  steel  with  a  thin  film  of  pnte 
nicktd.  If  the  coaling  Iw  »^11  deixisited  it  scarcely  undergoes 
any  oxidaiioiL  Tlie  process  of  nickel-pladng  was  first  applied 
to  firp-anm  in  order  to  proserre  them  from  rusting.  Now,  ho*- 
ewr,  it  is  aUw  used  for  oorering  various  parts  of  inacbiues,  locks. 
kiiys,  sut^cfll  instrnnicnts,  and  other  finc>  iron-  and  steel-work, 
and  is  especially  carried  on  in  America.  A  great  variety  oi 
prtiposals  have  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  the  liquid  «sed 
ill  this  process,  but  the  only  hath  which  is  practimlly  useful  is 
one  made  of  pure  nickel  atnnionium  sulphate  which  is  saturate*! 
at  a  temperature  of  from  20°  to  25°,' 

Allots  of  Nickel 

416  In  1825  Th^nard  in  hia  Traifi  de  Chimin  remarked  th». 
nickel  was  not  employed  for  any  pmctical  purpose,  althougl 
Engestrijm  had  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1776,  that  Chines 
packfong  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  Packfong,  c» 
rather  Pack-Tong  means  white  copper,  and  Tong-Pack  probaU: 
means  the  same  thing,  although  in  Europe  this  name  change* 
to  tomback  is  employed  to  describe  a  particular  kind  of  brass 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  white  alloy  has  bee 
prepared  at  Subl,  in  Hanneberg,  from  old  copper  slag,  an 
Urandcs  in  1823  showed  that  this  white  copper  chiefly  consist 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel,  and  thus  commenced  tb 
manufacture  of  nickel  alloys  known  under  the  name  of  German 
'  Ber.  Snlw.  Chtm.  Znd.  i.  874. 
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ailver,  nickel-silver,  or  ai-gentan,  a  trade  wliieli  has  now  attained 
large  dimensions.     The  nickel  industry  received  a  further  im- 
pulse from  the  application  of  copper-nickel  alloys  to  the  manu- 
facture of  small  coin,  which  was  first  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land in  1850.    The  Swiss  pieces  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  centimes 

:    contain  respectively  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  per  cent,  of  silver 
alloyed  with  10  parts  of  nickel  and  12*5  of  zinc,  the  residue 

■    bdng  made  up  of  copper.     These  proportions  are,  however,  not 

i    constant,  as  in  the  melting,  more  or  less  zinc  volatilises.     A 
yeDow  aUoy  containing  twelve  of  nickel  to   eighty- eight  of 

.  o^per  was  adopted  in  1856  by  the  United  States  Government 
fcr  the  one  cent  pieces,  and  in  1860  the  Belgian  Government 

-  iiwtituted  a  nickel-copper  coinage,  containing  twenty-five  of 
fte  former  to  seventy-five  of  the  latter  metal,  this  same  alloy 
being  adopted  in  1866  by  the  United  States,  for  the  five  and  ten 
cent  pieces,  and  by  Brazil  in  1872.  The  German  Government  in 
1873  adopted  the  same  alloy  for  the  five-  and  ten-pfennig  pieces, 

^    and  the  pence  and  half-pence  lately  coined  for  Jamaica  possess 

t  the  same  composition. 

The  advantages  of  nickel  coining  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  metal  is  more  valuable  than  copper,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
same  value  the  coins  can  be  of  smaller  size ;  secondly,  that  the 
alloy  is  hard  and,  therefore,  the  coin  wears  well ;  thirdly,  that 
the  alloy  requires  experienced  workmen  to  prepare  in  the 
homogeneous  condition ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  consequence  of  its 
hardness  it  requires  powerful  machinery  for  its  manufacture. 
Owing  to  these  uses  of  the  metal  the  price  of  nickel  suddenly 
rose,  but  has  lately  fallen  again. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  a  coin  of  the  Bactrian  King 
Eathydemos  who  reigned  about  235  before  Christ,  analysed  by 
Right  1  possesses  a  veiy  similar  composition  to  the  alloy  in 
question : 

Copper .     77r.8 

Nickel 2004 

Cobalt 0  54 

Iron lOo 

Tin 004 

Silver trace 

Sulphur 001) 


!»9-84 

^  The  N'umismatk  Chronicle^  viii.  SOtl  :  and  Pogg.  A  nn.  oxxxix.  r)07. 
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The  above  alloys  of  nickel  absorb  on  fusing  a  consideFaUe 
quantity  of  gases,  and  the  more  the  higher  the  temperature  and 
the  percentage  of  nickel  contained.  Kiinzel  found  that  if  an 
alloy  of  eighty  of  copper  and  twenty  of  nickel  be  fused  in  a 
crucible  half  filled  with  the  mixture,  and  this  quickly  cooled 
the  mass  froths  up  from  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  runs  over  the 
top  of  the  crucible.  If  a  copper-nickel  alloy  be  granulated  in 
water  yellow  globules  are  obtained,  and  these  are  frequently  so 
thin  that  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.^ 

Nickd'sUvcr^  or  Oerman'Silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  zinc,  containing  its  constituents  in  varying  proportions 
according  to  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  articles  for  which 
it  is  used.  As  a  rule  five  parts  of  copper,  two  of  nickel,  and 
two  of  zinc  are  used,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  alloy  which  has 
the  appearance  of  silver  alloyed  with  one  quarter  of  copper. 
In  Sheffield  eight  parts  of  copper,  3*5  of  zinc,  and  three  d 
nickel  are  employed.  A  commoner  and  yellowish  alloy  is 
obtained  when  less  nickel  is  used,  whereas  if  more  nickel  be 
employed  the  alloy  has  a  bright  white  colour,  and  takes  a  high 
silvery  polish.  The  addition  of  2'5  per  cent,  of  iron  makes  the 
allov  whiter,  but  also  harder  and  more  brittle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  several  of  these 
alloys :  No.  I.  is  Chinese  packfong  analysed  by  Fyfe ;  IL  the 
same  by  Kefferstein ;  III.  German-silver  by  Bolley ;  IV. — VL 
various  samples  of  nickel-silver  used  in  Birmingham  for  articles 
to  be  plated,  and  analysed  by  Louyet ;  and  VII.  an  alloy  from 
Sheffield  distinguished  by  extraordinary  elasticity  and  used 
for  the  friskets  of  printing-presses,  analysed  by  Eisner. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Copper    . 

40-4 

26-3 

540 

63-34 

62-40 

6263 

57-4 

Zinc      .  . 

25-4 

36-8 

28-0 

17-01 

22-15 

2605 

250 

Nickel     . 

31-6 

36-8 

18-0 

19-13 

15-05 

10-85 

13H) 

Iron    .     . 

2fi 

trace 

trace 

trace 

3-0 

1000     99-9  1000     99-48     99*60     99-53     98*4 

In  prepariusf  nickel-silver  it  is  usual  to  melt  the  ainc  with 
half  the  weight  of  copper  which  it  is  ultimately  to  contain,  thU 
alloy  being  then  cast  into  thin  plates.  The  other  half  of  the 
copper  is  then  fused  with  the  nickel  under  a  bed  of  charcoal- 
powder,  and  the  copper  zinc  alloy  added.    After  cooling,  the 

1  Ber.  Entic.  Chcm.  Ind.  i.  867. 
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fJloy  possesses  a  crystalline  structure,  and  this  is  got  rid  of  by 

bammering  and  rolling,  again  heating,  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 

'When  it  has  once  lost  its  crystalline  structure  it  can  be  worked 

like  brass,  and  although  it  is  harder  and  tougher  it  may  be 

rolled  out  to  foil  and  drawn  to  wire.    Hence  it  is  used  for  a  great 

number  of  purposes,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  silver  and  less 

apt  to  be  discoloured.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  readily 

attacked   by   acid   liquids,  and  for  this    reason  nickel-silver 

artides  employed  for  household  use  are  generally  covered  with 

a  coating  of  silver. 


NICKEL  AND  OXYGEN. 

417  Nickel  Monaxidey  or  Nickel  Oxide,  NiO.  This  substance 
occurs  as  bunsenite  at  Johanngeorgenstadt  in  Saxony,  in  vitreous 
!  translucent  pistachio-green  regular  octohedrons  having  a  specific 
!"  gravity  of  6'398.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  green 
ciystalline  powder  by  strongly  heating  the  hydroxide,  carbonate 
or  nitrate.  If  nickel  borate  be  ignited  with  lime  in  a  pottery 
furnace  and  the  mass  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nickel 
oxide  remains  behind  in  green  cube-octohedrons  which  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  6-8  (Ebelmen),  whilst  if  the  metal  be  ignited 
iu  a  current-  of  steam,  pale  olive-green  crystals  of  the  oxide 
are  formed. 

Nickel  Hydroxide^  Ni(0H)2,  is  thrown  down  when  a  solution 
of  a  nickel  salt  is  heated  with  potash  or  soda,  as  an  apple-green 
precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia 
vith  a  blue  colour,  and  it  separates  out  as  a  green  crystalline 
powder  on  boiling  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

Nkkel  Sesquioxide,  or  Nickel Feroxide^'Nifi^,  is  a  black  powder 
obtained  by  gentle  ignition  of  the  nitrate  or  carbonate  in  the  air.  It 
<lissolves  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  with  evolution  of  oxygen, 
^d  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  whilst 
nitrogen  is  evolved  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  ammonia : 

SNiA  +  2NH3  +  SHgO  =  6Ni(OH)2  -f  N^. 

If  chlorine  be  passed  through  the  hydroxide  suspended  in  water, 
nickel  perhydroxide  or  nickel  sesquihydroxide,  ^12(011)^,  is 
obtained 

3Ni(OH)2  -f  Clo  =  NiClg  +  Ni,(OH)e. 


\  * '._ 
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This  compound  is  formed  as  a  black  precipitate  when  the 
solution  of  a  nickel  salt  is  warmed  witli  an  alkaline  hypo- 
chlorite solution.  On  drying  it  forms  a  black  mass  with 
lustrous  conchoidal  fracture.  Acids  and  ammonia  act  upon  it  as 
upon  the  sesquioxide. 


SALTS  OF  NICKEL. 

418  These  salts  are  derived  from  the  monoxide.  In  the  an- 
liydrous  condition  they  are  usually  yellow-coloured,  whilst  in  flie 
hydrated  state  and  combined  with  colourless  acids  they  possess 
an  apple-green  to  an  emerald-green  colour.  The  soluble  nonnal 
salts  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  a  sweetish  astringent 
metallic  taste  and  act  as  emetics. 

Nickel  Chloride,  NiClg.     Finely-divided  nickel  bums  with  a 
bright  light  when  it  is  slightly  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  form- 
ing yeUow  scales  resembling  Mosaic  gold.    If  a  solution  of  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
the  anhydrous  chloride  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  earthy  mass 
which  readily  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat    On 
gently  heating  for  some  time  in  the  air  it  evolves  chlorine  leaving 
a  residue  of  the  oxide.     In  absence  of  air,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  be  sublimed,  and  is  .then  obtained  in  golden  scales  which 
when  boiled  for  some  time  with  caustic  i)otash  are  completely 
decomposed  into  the  hydroxide.  They  become  gradually  coloured 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air  owing  to  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
and  then  are  easily  soluble  in  water.    The  salt  NiClj  +  GH^O 
is  obtained  in  short  six-sided  prisms  on  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion ;   these  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL    The 
anhydrous  chloride  of  nickel  absorbs  ammonia  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  swelling  up  to  a  white  powder,  possessing  a  slightly 
violet  tinge,  and  having  the  composition  NiCljGKHj.     The  same 
compound  is  obtained  in  blue  octohedrons  by  dissolving  the 
chloride  in  ammonia  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cooL    This 
salt  readily  evolves  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air.    It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  strong  alcohol. 

Nickel  BromidCy  NiBrg.  Finely-divided  nickel  absorbs  bromine 
vapour  when  heated  in  it,  becoming  incandescent.  In  absence 
of  air,  the  bromide  sublimes  in  golden  scales  which  deliquesce  on 
exposure.     The  solution,  which  is  also  obtained  by  bringing  the 
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luetal  in  contact  with  bromine  and  water^  gives  on  evaporation 
deliquescent  needles  of  NiBrj  +  SHjO. 

Nickel  Iodide,  Nilg.  If  nickel  powder  reduced  in  hydrogen 
be  heated  with  iodine,  or  if  the  hydroxide  be  dissolved  in  hy- 
driodic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  absence  of 
airland  the  solid  heated,  nickel  iodide  sublimes  in  iron-black 
scales.  The  solution  when  evaporated  to  a  syrup  deposits 
bliiish-green  very  deliquescent  prisms  having  the  composition 
Nilg  +  6H2O. 

XUkel  Fhioride^  NiFg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating,  when  blue- 
green  crystals  of  NiFg  -h  3HjO  separata  Those  are  decomposed 
by  boiling  water  with  formation  of  an  insoluble  pale  green 
.  oxyfluoride. 

Nickel  Sulphate,  NiSO^.  This  salt  was  first  obtained  in  the 
pure  and  crystalline  condition  in  1775  by  Bergman.  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  nickel  or  its  hydroxide  or  carbonate  is  dissolved  in 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  When  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of 
add  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  salt,  NiSO^  +  GHgO, 
separates  in  hard  bluish-green  quadratic  pyramids.  At  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  70®  green  monoclinic  crystals  of  the 
same  composition  separate  out  and  these  become  bluish  and 
opaque  when  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
When  the  salt  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  at  from  15°  to 
20",  green  rhombic  prisms  isomorphous  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate, and  having  the  composition  NiSO^  +  7H2O,  are  deposited. 
This  salt  is  also  known  as  nickel  vitriol,  or  morenosite,  occurring 
in  acicular  crystals,  and  also  as  a  fibrous  efflorescence  on  certain 
iiickel  ores.  Crystallised  sulphate  of  nickel  when  heated  to 
'100°  leaves  the  salt  NiSO^  +  HgO  as  a  powder,  and  this  loses 
the  whole  of  its  water  above  280°.  One  hundred  parts  of  water 
dissolve  (Tobler) : 

At  2"  16**        23"  4r         50'        60"  70** 

NiSO,         30-4    37-4    41*0     49-1     520     572     619  parts. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  absorbs  ammonia  becoming  stron<j[ly 
located  and  increasing  in  bulk,  forming  a  violet-white  powder 
'^ving  the  composition  (NiSOjeNHg.  On  dissolving  the 
sulphate  in  strong  ammonia  and  cooling,  or  allowing  it  to 
evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid,  transparent  dark-blue  quadratic 
prisms  crystallise  out  having  the  composition  (NiSO^)4NIl3 
+  2H,0. 
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Ammmmm  Nickel  SulpJiate,  (NHJgSO^  +  NiSO^  +  GHjO.  This 
salt  is  employed  in  the  process  of  nickel-plating.  It  is  obtained  hj 
dissolving  nickel,  free  from  iron  and  copper,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  adding  ammonium  sulphate  to  the  concentrated  add 
solution.  The  crystalline  paste  which  is  deposited  is  washed 
with  cold  water  and  purified  byrecrystallisation.  It  crystallises 
in  short  monoclinic  prisms.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve (Link) : 

At  3-60   16°    20°    80'      40*       60*»      68»      85* 

(NHJ2SO4  +  NiSO,  1-8  5-8  5-9  83  11-5  14-4  18-8  286  parts. 

The  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  an  acidified  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  (Thomson). 

Nickel  Nitrate,  Ni(N03)2  +  GHjO,  crystallises  in  green  moDO- 
clinic  tables  which  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  deliquescing  however  in  moist 
air,  and  being  soluble  in  alcohol 

Nickel  Nitrite,  Ni(N02)2,  ^^  obtained  in  solution  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  sulphate  with  barium  nitrite.  It  is  a  veiy 
imstable  compound  forming  with  potassium  nitrite  the  easily 
soluble  double  salt  4KNO2  +  Ni(N02)2.  This  is  obtained  in 
brownish-red  octohedrons  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  nitrite  with  an  excess  of  potassium  nitrite.  When  potas- 
sium nitrite  is  added  to  a  nickel  solution  containing  a  calcium 
salt,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  2KNO2  +  Ca(N02)2  + 
N'i(N02)2  is  formed,  which  possesses  great  similarity  to  potas- 
sium cobaltic  nitrite  (see  p.  134)  and  if  a  solution  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  calcium  together  with  nickel  and  cobalt, 
the  whole  of  the  nickel,  as  well  as  the  cobalt,  may  be  thrown 
down  by  potassium  nitrite.  This  fact  must  be  remembered  in 
the  separation  of  the  two  metals. 

T?ie  PJiosphates  of  Nickel  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  more  or 
less  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids.  The  arsenates  possess  similar 
properties,  and  some  of  them  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Hie  Nickel  Silicates  also  occur  in  nature.  Sewdanskite  is  the 
most  important.  This  mineral  occurs  at  Eewdansk  in  the  Urals, 
and  is  worked  for  nickel.  It  is  an  earthy  mineral  which  chiefly 
consists  of  (NiFeMg)3Si207  +  2H2O,  and  contains  about  18  per 
cent  of  nickel  Noumaeite  2(NiMg)5SiOi3  -h  2H2O  has  lately 
been  found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  is  now  largely  worked  up  for 
nickel  in  France.    It  contains  24  per  cent,  of  nickel  (liversidge). 

Nickel  Carbonate,  NiCOg,  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  pale-green 
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microscopic  rhombohedrons,  by  heating  nickel  chloride  solution 
irith  caldmn  carbonate  to  150°.    When  a  nickel  nitrate  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  solution  of   sodium  bicarbonate  saturated 
with  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  allowed  to  stand  at  a  low  winter 
temperature,  microscopic  monoclinic  crystals  of  NiCOg  -f  GHgO 
are  formed,  and  these  lose  their  water  readily  on  warming.  When 
a  nickel  solution  is  precipitated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  basic 
;salt8  of  varying  composition  are  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
pale  green  precipitates. 

Nickel  Cyanide,  Ni(CN)2,  is  an  apple-green  precipitate  easily 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  potieissium  cyanide  with  formation  of  the 
crystalline  double  salt,  M(CN)2  +  2KCN.  This  is  again  de- 
composed by  dilute  acids  with  separation  of  nickel  cyanide. 


NICKEL  AND  SULPHUR. 

419  Nickel  MonosiUphide,  NiS,  occurs  as  millerite,  being  occa- 
sionally found  in  brass-yellow  rhombohedrons,  but  more  com- 
mwily  m  capillary  crystals.  When  nickel  and  sulphur  are  heated 
together  above  the  melting-point  of  the  latter,  this  same  com- 
pound is  formed  with  incandescence  as  a  bronze-yellow  brittle 
Bttass  which  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia.   The  hydrated  sulphide  is 
precipitated  when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  a  nickel  salt 
This  is  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  slightly  soluble 
^th  a  brownish  colour  in  ammonia,  as  well  as  in  sulphide  of  am- 
flioniuni  and  other  alkaline  sulphides,  and  is  reprecipitated  from 
^ese  solutions  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  on  addition  of  acetic 
^id.    In  the  moist  state  it  oxidises  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
*'^xen  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt  is  heated  with  sodium  thio- 
^'dphat^,  the  monosidphide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
"^k  precipitate  which  does  not  undergo  alteration  on  exposure 
^  the  air,  and  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  hydrocliloi  ic 

Linnaeite,    (NiCoFe)3S4,  forms  pale  steel-grey   crystals   be- 
louging  to  the  regular  system,  and  also  occurs  in  the  massive 
^Ute.    It  is  an  important  nickel  ore  occurring  at  various  places  in 
^nsiderable  masses,  especially  in  the  mine  of  La  Motte  in  Mis- 
souri.   The  ore  there  contains,  according  to  Genth,  about  30  per 
cent,  of  nickel. 
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Nickel  Disulphide,  NiS^  is  obtained  as  an  impalpable  iion- 
grey  powder  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  nickel  carbonate, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  sulphur,  the  residue  being  lixiviated 
with  water. 


NICKEL  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

420  Phosphorus  and  nickel  combine  when  heated  together  to* 
form  the  compound    PNig  which  also  is  obtained  when  nickel 
is  fused  together  with  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal  powder.    It 
is  a  silver-white,  brittle,  crystalline,  non-magnetic  mass  wbich 
melts  more  readily  than  nickel     If  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
be  passed  over  red-hot  nickel  the  compound  PgNij  is  obtained  as 
a  whitish-grey  crystalline  mass.    Neither  of  these  phosphides 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  they  are  readily  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.     If  a  solution  of  nickel  chloride  be  added  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  potash  containing  phosphorus,  some  tartaric  acid 
being  present  in  order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the 
hydroxide,  a  black  precipitate  of  ^i^V^  is  thrown  dowa    This 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  readily  by  nitric 
acid  (R.  Schenk). 


NICKEL  AND  ARSENIC. 

421  These  two  elements  readily  fuse  together  to  form  brittle 
alloys,  of  which  some  occur  as  minerals.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  kupfer-nickel  or  nickeline,  NiAs,  which  is  found 
massive  and  also,  although  less  frequently,  crystallised  in  hexa- 
gonal pyramids.  It  has  a  light  copper-red  colour,  and  is  an 
important  ore  of  nickel,  being  found  in  various  localities  in 
Europe  and  America.  Chloanthite,  (NiCoFe)A82,  is  another 
nickel  ai'senide  occurring  together  with  the  preceding. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Nickel. 

422  Nickel  is  separated  from  other  metals  in  the  same  way  as 
cobalt.  If  both  these  metals  be  present,  the  detection  as  well 
as  the  separation  is  effected  by  the  different  reactions  of  their 
cyanides.  For  this  purpose  the  sulphides  are  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  aqua-regia,  the  solution  neutralised  with 
caustic  soda,  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  added,  and   the 
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liquid  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  oi-der  to  fonn  potassium  cobalti- . 

cyanida     It  is  then  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.     If 

the  liquid  remain  clear  cobalt  only  is  present.     If,  on  the  other 

hand,  a  precipitate  forms  and  only  nickel  is  present,  this  consists 

of  pure  nickel  cyanide.   If  both  metals  be  present  the  precipitate 

may  consist  of  either  nickel  cobalti-cyanide  or  of  a  mixture  of 

this  with  nickel  cyanide,  according  to  the  relative  quantities 

of  the  two  metals  present.     In  the  latter  case  nickel  and  cobalt 

are  completely  precipitated. 

If  the  solution  containing  potassium  nickel  cyanide  and  potas- 
sium cobalti-cyanide  be  mixed  with  caustic  soda  and  treated  with 
chlorine  in  the  cold,  the  nickel  is  precipitated  alone  as  the  black 
peroxide.  Tliis  also  takes  place  when  sodium  hypochlorite  is 
added  to  the  alkaline  liquid.^  If  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  be 
boiled  with  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  all  the  nickel  is 
thrown  down  as  cyanide  and  hydroxide.  The  precipitate  when 
washed  leaves  after  ignition  pure  oxide  of  nickel.  The  filtrate 
may  be  neutralised  by  nitric  acid  and  mercurous  nitrate  added 
when  mercurous  cobalti-cyanide  is  precipitated,  and  this  when 
ignited  is  converted  into  the  oxide  CogO^,  which  may  then  be 
reduced  in  hydrogen  and  weighed  as  the  metal. 

Another  separation  of  nickel  from  cobalt  depends  upon  the 
precipitation  of  potassium  cobalt  nitrite  (see  page  134).  This  is 
dried  at  100**  and  weighed,  and  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  caustic  potash,  the  precipitate  boiled,  well  washed, 
and  converted  by  ignition  into  the  monoxide. 

The  nickel  compounds  give  no  flame-spectrum,  but  the  chloride 
yields  a  characteristic  spark-spectrum  containing  a  number  of 
hne  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

a  5476  /8  5081  7  4715. 

The  spark-spectrum  of  the  metal  also  contains  many  lines  of 
^^'liich  the  brightest  are : 

In  the  orange 5892-0 

r  4872-9 

In  the  green-blue -l  4865*3 

V  4854-7 

Tne  atomic  weight  of  nickel  has  been  often  determined  but 
^ot  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  numbers  varying  between 

^   Liel>i^,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  128. 
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58  and  59.  Boseell'  in  a  series  of  veU-«greeiiig  experiments 
obtained  the  nniuber  58'59,  hj  ndacmg  the  etrongly  ignited 
monoxide,  vhilst  by  measunng  the  unoiuit  of  hydio-^en 
evolved  on  dissolving  the  pore  metal  he  got  the  nnmber 
58-56.*  On  the  other  himd,  Schneider*  by  analysing  the 
oxalate  fognd  the  numbers  5"-90,  and  Bomaf  *  by  the  aualysia 
of  the  chloride  obtained  an   atomic  ireight   of  5887, 


METALS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  GROUP. 

Chromium.  Tungsten. 

Molybdenum.  Uranium. 

433  Tub  metals  of  this  group  fonn  trioxides,  which  are  acid- 
forming  oxides  and  yield  very  characteristic  salts.  Chromium 
is  the  connecting  link  with  the  preceding  group,  inasmuch  as 
its  lower  oxide  closely  resembles  that  of  iron. 

CHROMIUM,  Cr  =  52  4. 

In  1762  Lehmann  in  a  letter  to  Buffon  "  de  nova  minerae  plumbi 
specie  crystalline  rubra  **  described  a  new  mineral  from  Siberia, 
now  termed  crocoisite  or  lead  chromate.  Vauquelin  and 
Macquart  investigated  the  composition  of  this  mineral  in  1789 
and  came  to  the  couclusion  that  it  contains  lead,  iron,  alumina, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen.  However,  when  the  former 
chemist  re-investigated  the  subject  in  1797,  he  found  that  the 
lead  present  was  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid  which  he 
recognised  as  the  oxide  of  a  new  metaL  To  this  the  name 
of  chromium  was  given  because  all  its  compounds  are  coloured 
(from  'jfp&fuif  colour).  The  discovery  of  this  new  metal  in 
Cfocoisite  was  also  made  simultaneously  and  independently 
^  Klaproth. 

Chromium  is  not  a  very  common  substance  and  it  does  not 
^urin  the  free  state.  It  is  found  in  several  other  minerals 
l^ides  crocoisite  or  lead  chromate,  PbCrO^,  especially  as  chrome- 
Jfon-stone  or  chromite,  FeO.CrjOj,  a  mineial  which  is  the  chief 
ore  of  chromium  and  is  the  one  usually  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  the  chromium  compounds.  Chromium  also  forms 
*ne  colouring  matter  of  several  minerals ;  thus  the  green  colour 
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of  euierald,  as  was  shown  by  Vauqueliu,  is  due  to  chroiuiuiu ; 
wliilst  serpentine,  penninite,  chromic  mica  or  fuchsite,  and  other 
minerals  owe  tlieir  colour  to  the  same  metal. 

424  Metallic  chrcytnium  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  tlie 
oxide  or  chloride.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  chromic  oxide 
and  sugar  is  intensely  heated  in  a  lime  crucible  (Deville)  ^ ;  or 
chromium  sesquichloride  is  heated  with  metallic  zinc  under  a 
layer  of  sodium  chloride,  and  the  zinc-regulus  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  when  metallic  chromium  remains  as  a  grey  powder 
(Wohler).^  Chromium  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of 
a  solution  of  chromous  chloride  containing  chromic  chloride,  when 
the  metal  separates  out  in  brittle  glistening  scales.'  If  chromic 
chloride  be  heated  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  sodium  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  the  metal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  hard  crystal- 
line scales  * ;  whilst  when  chromium  amalgam  is  heated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rock-oil  the  metal  remains  behind  in  the  pul- 
verulent form.  The  metallic  regulus  obtained  by  fusing  the 
double  chloride  of  chromium  and  potassium  with  zinc,  leaves  a 
residue  of  crystalline  chromium  when  it  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid.® 

Chromium  forms  a  light-green  glistening  crystalline  powder 
exhibiting,  under  the  microscope,  aggregations  of  crystals  of  a 
tin-white  colour  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  6*81  according 
to  Wohler,  or  of  7*3  according  to  Bunsen.  The  fused  metal 
obtained  by  Deville's  method  is  as  hard  as  corundum,  melts  more 
difficultly  than  platinum,  is  not  magnetic,  and  when  ignited  in 
the  air  or  hydrogen  is  only  slowly  oxidised.  Heated  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  it  burns  brightly  with  emission  of  sparks,  and 
when  fused  together  with  saltpetre  or  potassium  chlorate  it  is 
converted  into  potassium  chromate.  It  readily  combines  with 
chlorine  and  dissolves  quickly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Cold  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  only  attacks  it  slowly,  but,  on  warming,  it  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  hot  and 
concentrated,  is  without  action  upon  it  (Wohler). 

Chromium  Steel,  The  presence  of  from  0*5  to  075  per  cent, 
of  chromium  in  steel  renders  it  harder  than  the  carbon  is  able  to 
do  alone,  and  the  chrome  steel  thus  obtained  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  is  troublesome  in  manipulation  on  account  of  its 
requiring  to  be  worked  at  rather  a  low  heat. 

*  CmnpUji  Bendus,  xliv.  673.  '^  Ann.  Chcm.  Pkarm,  cxi.  280. 

•*  Ruiisen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xci.  619.  ^  Fremy,  Compt.  Rend,  xliv.  632. 

f  Vincent,  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxiv.  328.         *  Zettnow,  Pogg.  Ann,  cxliii  477. 
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CHROMIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

Chromium  forms  two  basic  oxides,  correspondin*,'  to  those 
of   iixin,  aiid  one  acid-forming  oxide  : 

Chromium  monoxide,  or  chromous  oxide     .     .     .     CrO. 
Chromium  sesquioxide,  or  chromic  oxide      .     .     .     CrgOg. 
Chromium  trioxide CrO^. 

These  oxides,  which  are  also  capable  of  forming  compounds 
-with  one  another,  will  be  described  under  their  corresponding 
salts. 


CHROMOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

426  Chromium  Monoxide,  CrO,  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous 
state.  Chromoifs  hydroxide,  Cr(OH)j,,  is  obtained  by  adding 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride.^  It  is  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate  readily  oxidised  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  and  possessing  a  dark-brown  colour  when  dried 
in  absence  of  air.  On  heating,  it  first  gives  off  water,  and  is 
then  converted  with  ignition  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  into 
the  chromic  oxide : 

2Cr(OH)2  =  CrgOgH-  HgO  +  Hg. 

Chrommfs  Chloride,  CrClg,  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  dis- 
solved in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  or  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  the  gentle 
ignition  of  the  sesquichloride  in  a  current  of  dry  perfectly  pure 
hydrogen.  It  forms  white  silky  lustrous  needles  which  dissolve 
in  water  with  evolution  of  heat  yielding  a  blue-coloured  solu- 
tion. This  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  acts  as  a 
powerful  reducing  agent,  and  like  solutions  of  the  other  chromous 
salts,  rapidly  absorbs  nitric  oxide,  becoming  of  a  brown  colour. 

Chromo7ts  Bromide,  CrBr^,  is  obtained  by  gently  heating 
chromic  bromide  in  hydrogen  gas  ;  it  is  a  white  crystalline  mass 
yielding  a  green  basic  chromic  bromide  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Chromxnis  Sulphate,  CrS04,  is  only  known  in  solution,  and  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     This 

^  Ordway  Sill,  Am.  Joum,  [2]  xxvi.  197. 
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ammoiiiacal  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  nitric  oxide,  and  acetylene. 
If  potassium  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  solntion 
of  the  chloride,  and  then  alcohol  added  until  a  precipitate  begins 
to  form,  the  mass  being  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  in 
absence  of  air,  fine  blue  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  composition 
K2SO4  +  CrSO^  +  GHgO,  are  deposited,  and  these  soon  become 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygea 

Chromom  Phosphate,  Cr3(P04)2,  is  a  blue  precipitate  assuming 
a  green  colour  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ohromous  Carbonate,  CrCOg,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
chloride  with  potassium  carbonate.  A  yeUow  to  greenish-blue 
precipitate  is  obtained  in  the  cold,  and  this  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  on  warming. 

Chromous  Cyanide,  Cr(CN)j,  is  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
potassium  cyanide,  changing  to  a  dirty  green  on  exposure  to 
air. 

Of  the  other  chromous  salts  the  Acetate,  CT(C2^fi^2  +  ^J^' 
may  be  mentioned.  This  crystallises  in  red  rhombic  prisms  and 
absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  ignition  often  takes  place. 

The  chromous  salts,  like  the  ferrous  salts,  absorb  laige 
quantities  of  nitric  oxide  and  then  become  brown. 


CHROMIC  COMPOUNDS. 

427  Chromic  Oodde,  or  Chroinium  Sesquioodde,  Crfi^  occurs  in 
the  impure  state  mixed  with  clay  as  chrome-ochre  or  wolchons- 
koite,  and  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  chrome-iron  ore. 

It  is  obtained  artificially  as  a  dull  green  amorphous  powder 
by  igniting  the  hydroxide,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium   dichromate  with  sulphur  or  sal-ammoniac  and  lixivi- 
ating the  residua    The  colour  of  the  oxide  prepared  by  gently 
igniting  mercurous   chromate,  HgjCrO^  in  a  covered  crucible 
is  a  very  fine  green.    It  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  almost  black  mass. 
Chromic  oxide  is  also  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  fusing 
the  amorphous  substance  with  calcium  carbonate  and  boron  tri- 
oxide,  or  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.   Wohler^s^  method  of 
preparing  crystalline  chromic  oxide  consists  in  passing  the  vapour 
of    chromyl  chloride,  CrOgClg,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  when 
chromic  oxide  is  deposited  in  dark- green,  lustrous,  very  hard, 

*  Ann,  Clum,  Pharm.  Ix.  203. 
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xeiagonal  ciystals  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  5*21. 
Another  method  consists  in  heating  potassium  dicliromate 
^ther  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  salt ;  the  ignited  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  when  chromic  oxide  remains  in  bright 
iridescent  spangles  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  5*01.^ 

The  strongly  ignited  oxide  is  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  solution  it  must  either  be  heated  for  a 
length  of  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  fused  with  acid 
|)otassium  sulphate.  Chromic  oxide  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  coloured  glass,  enamels,  and  porcelain,  imparting  to  them  a  fine 
green  tint.  It  is  also  used  in  ordinary  painting,  forming  one  of 
the  most  permanent  greens,  known  as  chrome-green. 

Chromic  Hydroxides.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  a  chromic  salt  quite  free  from  alkali,  a  pale  blue  precipitate 
is  obtained,  and  this  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  has  the 
composition  Cr2(0H)g  +  411  fi,^  Three  molecules  of  water  are 
given  oflf  in  a  vacuum,  and  when  this  is  heated  to  200**  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  the  hydroxide  0202(0^)2  ^^  formed ; 
which  begins  to  glow  strongly  at  a  red-heat  and  passes  into 
chromic  oxida  The  hydroxides  are  soluble  in  acids  but  dissolve 
with  difficulty. 

Guignefs  Green,  CrjO(OH)^  is  obtained  by  fusing  together 
equal  molecules  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  crystallised  boric 
^i,  and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The  residue 
after  grinding  is  a  fine  green  powder  now  largely  used  as  a 
pigment 

Solvile  Chromium  Hydroxide.  Freshly  precipitated  and  washed 
chromium  hydroxide  dissolves  in  chromic  chloride,  and  on 
^ysing  this  solution  Graham  obtained  a  liquid  which  to  one 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  33  molecules  of,  CrgOg.^ 
The  deep  dark  green  solution  does  not  undergo  alteration  on 
Idling  or  on  dilution  with  water,  but  it  at  once  coagulates  on 
addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  salt 

Ammoniacal  Chromic  Salts.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  a 
^let  modification  of  chromium  hydroxide  existed  soluble  in 
^^^onia.  This,  however,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  compound 
^  the  hydroxide  with  an  ammonium  salt  possessing  a  constitu- 
^  apparently  similar  to  the  cobaltamine  salts. 

tf  the  pure  hydroxide  be  digested  for  some  time  with  con- 
^ntrated  anmionia  a  dark  blue  powder  of   Cr202(ONH4)2  is 

*  Schroder,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  226 ;  cvii.  113. 
Ordwty,  am.  Am.  Jaum.  [2]  xxvi.  197.  ^  p^,/.  Trans.  1861,  183. 
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formed.^  This  dissolves  iu  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  ruby-ied 
colour,  and  from  this  solution  rose(hchromic  chloride,  Cxf!\^^^ 
-h  2H2O,  is  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms."  This  combines  with 
more  ammonia  to  form  a  compound  soluble  in  water  with  a  violet 
colour  and  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  fine  violet  powder. 
Neither  ammonia,  chromium,  nor  chlorine  can  be  detected  in 
this  solution  by  the  usual  reagents,  but  if  it  be  boiled,  chromium 
hydroxide  separates  out  and  then  these  bodies  can  be  detected 
by  the  ordinary  tests. 

Chromitcs,  Like  alumina  chromic  oxide  is  a  weak  base  though 
it  acts  towards  strong  bases  as  an  acid-forming  oxide.  Thus  a  . 
j^reen  compound  of  chromic  oxide  with  an  alkali  is  thrown  down 
on  the  addition  of  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  a  chromic  salt^ 
and  the  alkali  cannot  be  removed  even  by  boiling  water.  This  pre- 
cipitate is,  however,  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
but  can  be  again  thrown  down  either  by  partial  neutralisation 
with  acids  or  by  boiling  the  solution.  When  caustic  soda  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  chromium  salt  and  a  salt  of  magnesium 
a  precipitate  is  obtained  of  a  compound  of  magnesia  and  chromic 
oxide  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  alkali. 

Zinc  Chroniite,  ZnCrgO^,  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  two  oxides 
with  boron  trioxide  at  a  white-heat,  when  blackish-green 
octohedrons  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5*309  are  obtained. 

Manganese  Chromite,  MnCrgO^  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way, 
and  forms  very  hard  iron-grey  octohedrons,  which  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  4*87. 

Fcrrmis  Chromite,  FeCrgO^.  This  occurs  in  nature  as  chromite 
or  chrome-iron-ore.  It  is  rarely  found  crystallised  in  regular 
octohedrons,  generally  occurring  massive,  with  a  granular  ctys- 
talline  fracture.  Alumina  and  magnesia  occur  frequently  as 
isomorphous  constituents,  and  in  some  cases  chromite  contains 
more  iron  than  corresponds  to  the  above  formula,  the  compo- 
sition approximating  to  Fe2Cr205  -h  FcgCr^Og.^  Chrome-iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  Norway,  the  United 
States,  Hungaiy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Ui-als,  and  in  New 
Caledonia. 

Chromoso-Chromic  Oxide  was  obtained  by  Bunsen  in  the 
process  of  the  preparation  of  the  metal  by  the  electrolysis  of  a 
solution  of  chromous  chloride  containing  chromic  chloride  by. 

^  Siowert  Zcitsch.  ges.  NaturwissensrJi.  xviii.  244. 

^  Cleve,  Journ.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  47. 

3  Christomanos,  Ber.  Vcutsch.  Chem.  Qes.  x.  343. 
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means  of  a  current  of  low  intensity.  It  forms  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  any  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  constant, 
but  varies  between  Cifi^  and  Cr^Og. 


CHROMIC  SALTS. 

428  The  normal  chromic  salts  have  a  blue  or  violet  colour,  and 
allow  red  rays  to  pass  through  their  solutions.  Their  cold  solu- 
tions possess  a  violet  colour,  which  becomes  green  on  heating, 
'  but  returns  to  the  original  colour  after  a  time  on  cooling.  Only 
the  violet  solutions  yield  crystalline  salts,  the  green  solutions 
depositing  an  amorphous  green  mass  on  evaporation.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  two  modifications  of  the  chromic  salts 
existed.  According  to  recent  investigations,  however,  the  green 
solutions  do  not  contain  normal  salts,  but  are  mixtures  of  basic 
and  acid  ones.^  The  soluble  chromic  salts  have  an  unpleasant 
slyptic  taste. 

Chromic  Chloride,  CtJCIq,  is  obtained  by  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and  carbon  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine. 
It  forms  fine  i)each-blossom  coloured  scales,  which  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  3*03,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a  high  temperature 
in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  When  heated  in  the  air  they 
give  off  chlorine,  and  are  converted  into  the  oxide.  Chromic 
chloride  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  when  treated  in 
the  finely  divided  state  for  some  time  with  boiling  water  it 
giadually  dissolves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  readily  soluble 
m presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  (less  than  0001  per  cent.) 
of  chromous  chloride,  cuprous  chloride,  or  stannous  chloride, 
yielding  a  green  liquid,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
I  the  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  slow  evaporation  green, 
»  freely  soluble  needles  of  CrgClg  +  I2H2O  separate.  These,  when 
I  located  in  a  current  of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  250^  lose 
their  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  peach-blossom  coloured  scales, 
^hich  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  which  sublime  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  are  converted  into  the  insoluble  chloride. 
This  is  imattacked  by  acids,  thouj^h  it  dissolves  in  alkalis  after 
^^  boiling.  If,  however,  it  be  placed  on  tinfoil,  it  deliquesces, 
undergoing  a  partial  reduction.   When  the  solution  is  evaporated 

Krtiger,  Pogg,  Ann.    Ixi.  218  ;   Loewel,  Jouni.  Pra<t.  Clicm.    xxxvii.  38  ; 
**»ert,  Ann,  Chem.  Phann.  cxxvi.  80. 
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in  the  air,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  basic  chlorides  of 
varying  composition  and  solubility  are  left  behind,  whilst  on 
ignition  pure  chromic  oxide  remains. 

Chromic  Bromide,  CigBr^,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
chloride.  It  forms  black  semi-metallic  translucent  hexagonal 
scales,  having  an  olive-green  colour,  and  exhibits  in  one  direc- 
tion a  fine  red  dichroism.  In  its  properties  it  closely  resembles 
the  chloride,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  when  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chromous  bromide,  or  any  other  reducing  agent,  such  as 
tinfoil,  is  present.  It  is  obtained  in  solution  by  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid  on  the  hydroxide.  The  dark  green  liquid  on 
evaporation  deposits  green  crystals,  and  easily  decomposes,  with 
formation  of  basic  salts. 

No  iodide  of  chromium  is  known. 

Chromic  Fluoride,  CrgFg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  non- 
ignited  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  green 
crystalline  mass  which  melts  when  strongly  heated,  and  at  a 
high  temperature  sublimes  in  regular  octohedrons  (Deville). 

Chromic  Sulphate,  CrgCSOJg,  is   obtained  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  concentrated  sidphuric  acid  and  chromium  hydroxide 
dried  at  100*".     The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  loosdy- 
stoppered  bottle,  when  the  solution,  which,  to  begin  with,  is 
green,  becomes  blue,  and  in  some  weeks  deposits  a  violet- 
blue  crystalline  mass,  which  is  purified  by  solution  in  watfir 
and  precipitation  with  alcohol.     The  violet-blue  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  and  this  solution, 
after  some  time,  deposits  small  regular  octohedrons  of  (^^(SOJs 
+  ISHgO.     When  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  or  the 
crystals  heated  to   100*",  a  green   salt  is  formed,  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  alcohol,  the  violet  salt  being  insoluble  in  this 
liquid.     Soluble  barium  salts  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  violet  solution  in  the  cold,  whereas  the  green  salt  is 
only  completely  precipitated  after  long  boiling,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  this  latter  is  a  mixture,  as  has  already  been  stated. 
When  either  the  green  or  violet  salt  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
to  190*',  a  pale  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which,  on  ignition,  leaves 
a  residue  of  the  red  anhydrous  normal  chromic  sulphate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  only  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  saturated  with  freshly  precipitated 
Iiydroxide  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  and  this  on  eTaporation 
leaves  an  amorphous  mass,  which  appears  red  by  transmitted 
light,  and  possesses  the   formula  CrgOCSO^)^.     On  boiling  this 
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solution  a  basic  salt,  2Cr2SO^(OH)^  +  Crj(OH)e  +  5U20,  sepa- 
rates out  as  a  pale  green  precipitate. 

Chromic  sulphate  and  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals  form 
double  salts,  corresponding  to  the  alums,  to  which  the  name  of 
ekrome-aliims  is  given. 

429  Potassium  Chromic  S'ldphate  or  Chrome-Alum,  K0SO4  -|- 
Crj(S0^3  +  24H2O.  This  substance  is  best  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  KgCrgO^,  by 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  through  the  solution : 

KgCrjOy  +  HaSO^  +  SSOg  =  K^SO^  +  Cr2(SO^)8  +  H^O. 

In  place  of  sulphur  dioxide  any  other  easily  oxidisable  substance, 
such  as  alcohol,  &c.,  may  be  employed,  but  in  this  case  more 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  added.  Chrome-aluni  is  now  obtained 
in  large  quantity  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial alizarine  from  anthracene,  Ci^Hj^  in  which  the  hydro- 
carbon is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  dichromate  when  oxy-anthracene  C14H8O2  is  formed, 
and  this  is  then  subjected  to  further  treatment  The  salt  crystal- 
lises in  large  dark  purple-red,  almost  black,  octohedrons,  which, 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  exhibit  a  ruby-red  colour.  It 
dissolves  in  seven  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  solution  has  a  dingy  blue  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
which,  when  heated  to  70^  becomes  dark-green.  After  stand- 
ing for  several  months,  however,  it  returns  to  its  ordinary 
colour.  Chrome-alum  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
as  well  as  in  tanning. 

If  chromium  oxide  or  sulphate  be  fused  for  some  hours  with 
potassium  disulphate,  green  microscopic  needles  of  Cr2(S0  J3  -^ 
^KgSO^  are  formed.  The  salt  Cr2(S04)3  +  3N"a2SO^  is  prepared 
^y  a  process  similar  to  the  corresponding  potassium  compound, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  in  well  developed  ciystals. 

Ammonium  Chromic  Sulphate^  (NH^IgSO^  -f  Cr2(S04)3  +  24H2O, 
is  obtained  by  crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts,  or  by 
reducing  the  ammonium  dichromate.  The  salt  is  less  soluble 
^an  the  potassium  compound,  and  easily  crystallises  in  fine 
^by-red  crystals,  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1'738. 

Chftmic  Nitrate,  Cr2(N03)g  +  ISHgO,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  hydroxide  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  wliich  by 
^suiitted  light  has  a  blue,  and  by  reflected  light  a  red  colour, 
^ally  dries  up  to  a  green  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves 
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only  with  difficulty  in  warm  water,  depositing  oblique  purple- 
red  prisms. 

Chromic  Pkosjjhaies,  The  normal  orthophosphate,  Crj(POJj 
is  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solution 
of  chromic  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  green  precipitate,  which  on 
drying  has  a  dark-blue  colour.  If  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  one  of  chrome-alum,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  chromium  is  not  thrown  down,  a  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate, which  after  a  time  becomes  dark-violet  and  crystaUine, 
is  deposited,  and  has  the  composition  Cr2(POj2  H-  I2H2O.  If 
chromic  hydroxide  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  solution  evaporated  and  the  residue  heated  to 
316^  a  green  chromic  metaphosphate,  Cr^iFO^Q,  remains  behind, 
which  is  insoluble  both  in  water  tod  in  acids. 

Chromic  Cyanide,  Cr2(CN")g,  is  a  pale-green  precipitate  inso- 
luble in  potassium  cyanide,  which,  when  heated  in  a  water  bath 
with  a  solution  of  the  latter  salt  in  absence  of  air,  forms 

Potassium  Chromicyanide,  ^^Gt^{C^^^.  This  salt  forms 
pale  yellow  monoclinic  crysteds,  soluble  in  3*24  parts  of  water. 
Its  solution  gives  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  and,  with  sodium  amalgam,  it  yields  a  red  solution,  inas- 
mucli  as  chromous  cyanide  is  formed,  which  is  so  readily 
oxidised  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state. 

430  Chromic  Thiocyanate,  Cr2(SCN)g.  Chromic  hydroxide 
dissolves  in  thiocyanic  acid,  yielding  a  greenish-violet  solution 
which  when  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  dries  to  a  dark- 
green  amorphous  deliquescent  mass.  It  forms  a  series  of  peculiar 
double  salts.^ 

Potassium  Chromic  Thiocyanate,  Cr2(SCN)g-f  6KSCN-|-8HjO, 
is  formed  when  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  6  parts  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  and  5  parts  of  chrome-alum  is  heated  for 
two  hours  nearly  to  its  boiling  point.  On  addition  of  alcohol  to 
the  cold  solution  the  sulphates  are  thrown  down  and  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  The  salt  thus  obtained 
forms  quadratic  almost  black  crystals  which  appear  ruby-red  by 
transmitted  light  and  which  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  at  110°. 
They  dissolve  in  0  72  parts  of  water,  and  in  0*94  parts  of  alcohol 
with  a  wine-red  colour.  On  heating  with  alkalis  they  are  de- 
composed with  separation  of  chromic  oxide,  and  are  attacked  by 
dilute  warm  hydrochloric  acid. 

^  Russlcr,  Ann.  Chcm,  Phnnn.  rxli.  1S5. 
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Sodium  Chromic  Thioci/ancUe,  Cr2(SCN)g  +  6NaSCN  +  I4H2O, 
possesses  a  light  colour  resembling  the  other  chromic  thio- 
cyanates  and  crystallises  in  thin  deliquescent  scales. 

Ammonium  and  barium  chromic  thiocyanates  are  also  known. 
Lead  acetate  when  added  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
yields  a  rose-red  precipitate  of  Ct^{SO^\  +  3Pb(SCN)2  + 
4Pb(0H)2  +  SHgO,  and  this  on  washing  with  water  yields  the 
yellow  compound,  Cr2(SCN)e  +  2Pb(SCN)2  +  4Pb(OH)2+  SHjO. 

Silver  nitrate  precipitates  from  the  solutions  of  the  chromium 
thiocyanates  a  brown-red  hydrated  salt,  Cr2(SCN)g  +  6 Ag(SCN), 
which  is  anhydrous  at  100°  and  possesses  a  pale  red  colour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  ^n  potassium  cyanide  with  a 
deep-red  colour.  If  this  or  the  lead  salt  be  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  water,  a  dark  wine-red 
acid  solution  of  chromithiocyanic  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
on  evaporation  decomposes  into  chromic  cyanide  and  thiocyanic 
acid. 

Chromammonium  Thiocyanates.  When  finely  powdered  potas- 
sium dichromate  is  gradually  added  to  fused  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  the  whole  of  the  mass  becomes 
solid.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered, 
&Dd  a  few  lumps  of  sal-ammoniac  added  when  scales  of  the  salt 
NH^(SCN)^Cr(N"H8),  separate  out.  This  salt  was  discovered  by 
Morland  ^  but  its  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Reinecke.^ 
When  its  solution  is  slowly  evaporated  the  salt  crystallises  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons  having  the  exact  appearance  of  small 
garnets ;  and  these  when  warmed  with  caustic  potash  yield  the 
potassium  salt,  K(SCN)4Cr(NH3)2  is  formed,  which  dissolves  like 
the  former  salt  in  water  with  a  deep  red  colour  and  crystallises  in 
nibyred  scales  or  cakes.  Besides  these,  other  salts  of  this  group 
Me  known.  If  the  rose-red  insoluble  mercury  salt  be  treated 
^th  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  free  acid,  H(SCN)4Cr(NH3),  is 
obtained.  This  dissolves  in  water  with  a  deep-red  colour,  and  oa 
evaporation  at  a  low  temperature  is  obt«dned  as  an  amorphous 
Diass.  If  the  solution,  which  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  be 
hoiled,  decomposition  occurs;  but  a  small  quantity  of  the 
acid  evaporates  and  imparts  a  pungent  odour  to  the  vapour. 

'  (^art,  Jofwm.  Chem.  Soc.  xiti   252.  -  //?i«.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  113. 
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CHROMIUM   TRIOXIDE. 

431  When  chromic  oxide  is  heated  to  redness  with  an  alkali 
in  presence  of  air  or  with  addition  of  an  oxidizing  agent  such  as 
nitre,  chlorate  of  potash,  &c,,  a  yellow  soluble  mass  is  obtained, 
consisting  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  chromates  are  also 
formed  when  an  alkaline  solution  of  chromic  oxide  is  treated 
with  lead  peroxide,  potassium  permanganate,  chlorine,  bromine, 
hypochlorites  or  other  oxidizing  agents : 

CrjjOg  +  lOKOH  +  SBrg  +  2K2Cr04  +  6KBr  +  5H,0. 

The  chromates  usually  possess  a  yellow,  yellowish-red,  or  red 
colour.  Besides  the  normal  salts  we  are  acquainted  with  basic 
salts,  but  not  with  any  acid  salts.  The  salts  usually  termed  acid 
salts  are  dichromates  corresponding  to  the  disulphates,  and  are 
compounds  of  chromium  trioxide  with  the  normal  salt  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  common  red  bichromate  of  potash, 
KgCrgOy  =  K2Cr04  +  CrOg.  We  are  also  acquainted  with  tri- 
chromates  and  other  polychromates.  Chromic  acid  itself  is  only 
known  in  aqueous  solution.  This  decomposes  on  evaporation 
yielding  the  trioxide. 

Chromium  Trioxide,  CrOj.  The  simplest  process  for  preparing 
this  compound  is  that  described  by  Fritzsche.^  For  this  purpose 
1'5  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  one 
volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  acid  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  and  the  liquid  constantly 
stirred.  Chromium  trioxide  crystallises  out  on  cooling  in  long 
needles.  This  method  has  since  been  modified  and  improved. 
According  to  Zettnow^  the  best  yield  is  obtained  when  300 
grams  of  potassium  dichromate  are  mixed  with  500  cc.  of 
water  and  420  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  order 
that  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  may  crystallise  out.  The 
mother-liquor  is  then  heated  to  from  80°  to  90°,  and  150  cc. 
of  sulphuric  acid  added  together  with  enough  water  to 
dissolve  the  crystals  of  trioxide  which  at  first  separate  out. 
After  standing  for  twelve  hours  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from 
the  crystals  which  have  separated,  and  a  second  and  a  third 
crop  may  be  obtained  by  concentration.     The  liquid  is  drained 

*  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm,  xxxvi.  212.  •  Pogg.  Ann.  cxliii.  471 
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off  from  the  crystals,  and  these  are  then  placed  on  a  porous  plate, 
and  washed  with  pure  nitric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*46.  This  is  best  accomplished  on  a  filter  made  of  pumice- 
stone  (the  trioxide  being  immediately  reduced  by  organic  matter) 
by  means  of  a  Bunsen's  filter-pump,  the  adhering  nitric  acid 
being  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  over  the  crystals 
ieated  in  a  tube  from  60°  to  80^^ 

Chromium  trioxide  is  also  easily  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by 
mixing  100  parts  of  barium  chromate  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  and  with  140  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*38,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point  for  ten  minutes, 
then  adding  200  parts  of  water  and  again  boiling  the  solution 
for  some  time.  Barium  nitrate  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and 
the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  evaporated  down  to  the  bulk  of 
the  nitric  acid  employed.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  is  again  poured 
off  from  the  barium  nitrate  and  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  being  added  to  the  residue  and  again 
evaporated,  and  this  operation  continued  until  all  nitric  acid  has 
been  driven  off.  In  this  way  chromium  trioxide  is  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  operations.^ 

Chromium  trioxide  exists  either  as  a  red  woolly  mass  or  as 
long  scarlet  rhombic  prisms  having  a  strong  lustre,  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*78,  and  melting  at  193°  to  a  dark-red  liquid,  which 
solidifies  to  a  reddish-black  crystalline  mass  having  a  metallic 
appearance.  If  a  large  amount  of  the  fused  oxide  be  allowed 
quietly  to  cool  with  a  thermometer  placed  in  it,  the  temperature 
is  seen  to  sink  to  ITO"*  before  solidification  begins,  but,  then  it 
rises  to  195^  At  250**  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  the  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Chromium  trioxide  is  easily  converted  into  chromic  oxide, 
ky  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
zinc  dichloride,  arsenic  trioxide,  zinc,  &c.  Many  organic  com- 
pounds also  act  in  the  same  way.  Thus  if  strong  alcohol  be 
dropped  on  to  the  dry  trioxide  reduction  takes  place  with  in- 
candescence, and,  if  the  trioxide  be  previously  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  camphor,  the  chromic  oxide  formed  assumes 
^  appearance  of  a  green  mossy  vegetation.  Paper,  sugar, 
oxalic  acid,  &c.,  also  reduce  the  solution  of  the  trioxide  especially 
on  wanning.  When  the  trioxide  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
chlorine  is  liberated,  and  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it 


*  Bunsen,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxlviiL  290. 

•  Dnvillier,  Campt.  Rend.  Ixt.  711. 
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decomposes  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  aqueoos  solu- 
tion of  chromium  trioxide  as  well  as  its  solation  in  glacial  acetk 
acid  is  often  used  in  organic  chemistry  as  an  oxidising  agent 
Still  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case^ 
as  has  already  been  stated,  chrome-alum  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product. Chromium  trioxide  dissolves  without  alteration  in 
cold  dilute  alcohol  and  in  pure  ether,  and  it  is  also  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  an  acid  containing 
from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  water.  It  deliquesces  on  exposnre 
to  air,  forming  a  brown  solution  which  on  dilution  with  water 
becomes  of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  This  dyes  the  skin  as  well 
as  silk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  possesses  an  acid 
astringent  taste. 


THE  CHROMATES. 

432  Normal  Potassium  ChromatCy  or  Yellaia  CJiromate  o/P&taA, 
K2Cr04,  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  potash  to  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate.  On  evaporating  the  solution  yellow  rhombic 
pyramids  crystallise  out,  which  are  isomorphous  with  potassium 
sulphate,  and  crystallise  with  the  latter  salt  in  all  proportions. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  271  at  3***9,  and  it  does  not  undergo 
alteration  in  the  air.  On  heating,  it  becomes  red-coloured  and 
melts  at  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  solidifying 
on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
yellow  colour  which  is  perceptible  even  when  very  small 
quantities  of  the  substance  are  present,  one  part  of  the  salt 
imparting  a  distinct  yellow  tint  to  400,000  parts  of  water. 
One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve : 

At  a»  2(y  60'  ioo» 

KgCrO,  58-90        6294        7102        7910  parts. 

The  saturated  solution  boils  at  104°*2.  The  salt  has  a  bitter 
cooling  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  On  evaporating  its 
solution  red  crystals  of  the  dichromate  are  first  deposited  and 
afterwards  the  yellow  crystals  of  the  neutral  salt.  It  is  de- 
composed by  all  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid  with  formation 
of  the  dichromate.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

433  Potassium  Dichromate,  or  Bichromate  of  PotasJi,  KJCtJO-^, 
serves  us  the  point  of  departure  for  the  preparation  of  almost  all 
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the  Other  chromium  compounds,  and  is  prepared  on  tlie  large 
scale  from  chrome-iron  ore. 

Up    to    the    year   1820,   potassium   dichromate    was    used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  chrome-yellow,  and  was  pre- 
pared hy  the  calcination  of  chrome-iron-ore  with  costly  salt- 
petre.     In    the    above   year    Kochlin   introduced   potassium 
dichromate  into  the  process  of  Turkey-red  dyeing,  and  it  soon 
was  employed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,    especially  in 
wool-dyeing.     In  its  preparation  potashes  were  employed  instead 
of  saltpetre,  and  the  chrome-iron-stone  was  oxidised  in  reverbe- 
nitoiy  furnaces  by  means  of  atmospheric  oxygen.     An  important 
improvement  was  made  in  the  process  by  Stromeyer  by  the 
introduction    of   a    certain  quantity  of  lime    together    with 
the  potash.     Not  only  was  a  saving  of  alkali  thus  effected,  but 
the  oxidation  was  rendered  easier,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mass 
did  not  fuse,  and  therefore  remained  porouis  and  more  capable  of 
absorbing  the  atmospheric  oxygen.     The  chrome-iron-ore  is  first 
I   roasted  and  4^  parts  of  the  finely  ground  ore  mixed  with  2\ 
I  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  and  7  parts  of  lime.    This  mass 
I   afker  drying  at  150°  is  heated  to  bright  redness  with  an  oxidizing 
f   flame,  the  whole  being  constantly  stirred.     At  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  charge  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  after 
cooling  it  is  lixiviated  with  the  minimum  amount  of  hot  water.  1  f 
calcium  chromate  be  found  in  solution  a  hot  saturated  solutioa 
<>f  potassium  sulphate  is  added,  when  the  lime  is  thrown  down 
^  sulphate  and  potassium  chromate  remains  in  solution.     The 
^quor  is  next  treated  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
^id,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  to  convert  the 
I    chromate  into  dichromate,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.     The  solu- 
tion of  chromate  saturated  at   16**  contains  nearly  1  part  of 
^t  to  2  parts  of  water,  whilst  the  dicliromate  requires  10 
Pwts  of  water  for  its   solution.     It  is  clear,   therefore,  that 
^'hen  the  saturated  solution   of   chromate  is  converted  into 
^chromate,  a  precipitate  of  about  three-quarters  of  the  di- 
chromate will  be  formed  on  cooling.   This  precipitate  is  collected 
^d  then  recrystallized.     The  mother-liquor,  which  of  course 
contains  potassium  sulphate,  is  used  for  the  lixiviation  of  another 
portion  of  the  roasted  mass. 

Potassium  dichromate  crystallises  in  splendid  garnet-red  tables 
or  prisms  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system,  having  a  specific 
Biavity  of  2*692  at  3°-9.  It  melts  below  a  red-heat  forming 
*  transparent  red  liquid,  which  when  slowly  cooled  solidifies 
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in  crystals  which  have  the  same  form  as  those  deposited  bm 
aqueous  solution.  It  decomposes  at  a  white-heat  into  oxygen, 
chromic  oxide,  and  the  normal  salt.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  dissolve : 


At 

<y 

10° 

40» 

80* 

100* 

K,CrA 

4-96 

8-47 

29-15 

73-00 

102-04. 

The  saturated  solution  boils  at  104^  Potassium  dichromate 
has  an  acid  reaction,  a  cooling  bitter  metallic  taste,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  probably  on 
account  of  its  oxidizing  properties.  The  commercial  salt  is 
usually  almost  chemically  pure,  and  is  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  other  chromium  compounds,  ai  a  reagent,  and  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  as  well  as  being  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing. 

A  film  of  organic  matter  saturated  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichromate  acquires  a  dark  colour  on  exposure  to  light 
owing  to  a  reduction  to  chromic  oxide  taking  place,  and  a  eola- 
tion of  this  substance  in  gelatine  is  used  as  a  sensitive  agent  in 
the  Autotype  and  other  similar  photographic  printing  processes. 
These  processes  depend  not  merely  upon  the  de-oxidation  of 
the  dichromate,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  this  reduction 
renders  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  and  non-absorbent  of  water,  so 
that  those  portions  of  the  gelatine-film  which  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  light  remain  unchanged  when  the  film  is  immersed 
in  hot  water,  while  those  parts  which  have  been  protected  firom 
the  action  of  the  light,  dissolve  away  entirely.  A  film  is  thus 
obtained  in  which  the  various  shades  of  the  original  negative  are 
represented  by  deposits  of  varjring  thickness,  of  the  insoluble 
gelatine,  which  can  be  coloured  with  any  desired  pigment,  and  in 
this  way  the  red-  or  blue-chalk  drawings  of  the  old  masters  can 
be  produced  in  exact  fac-simile.^ 

Potassium  dichromate  forms  a  double  salt  with  mercuric 
cliloride,  KgCrgOy  +  HgClg,  which  separates  out  in  red  rhombic 
crystals.  When  potassium  dichromate  is  dissolved  in  12  parts 
of  hot  nitric  acid,  carmine-coloured  tables  of  potassium  nitro- 
dichromate,  KCrgO^NOg,  are  formed.  These  when  crystallised 
from  nitric  acid  yield  garnet-red  crystalline  scales  of  potassium 
nitro-trichromate,  KCrjOgNOj. 

Potassium   Trichromate,  KjDvfi^Q,   crystallises  in  dark  red 

*  For  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  these  processes,  see  Abney's  Trmtui 
on  Photography.     I^ongiuaus :  1878,  pp.  32,  160. 
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nacreous  prisms  when  a  solution  of  the  dichromate  in  ordinary 
nitric  acid,  or  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromium  trioxide,  pre- 
pared at  60^  is  allowed  to  cool.    These  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  3*613,  melt  at  a  temperature  of  150®,  and  gradually  become 
black  on  exposure  to  air  (Graham). 

Pciasdum  Tetrachromate,  K^Cr^O^g,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
thin  glistening  red  scales,  when  the  foregoing  salt  is  heated  for 
some  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Normal  Sodium  Chromate,  Na2CrO4  +  10H2O.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  fusing  chromic  oxide  and  sodium  nitrate  together, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  allow- 
[  ing  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  saturated  with  soda  to 
eyaporate  at  0°  The  salt  is  deposited  in  deliquescent  trans- 
parent yellow  prisms,  isomorphous  with  glauber  salt.  Heated  to 
above  SO""  the  anhydrous  salt  separates  out.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  bitter  metallic  taste. 

Sodium  Dichromate^  Na^CrjOy  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in  thin 
yellowish-red  deliquescent  prisms. 

434  Normal  Ammonium  Chromate,  (^TL^^CvO^  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  trioxide  with  excess  of  ammonia 
at  temperatures  below  60^  when  lemon-yellow  needles  separate 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  leave  chromic  oxide  when 
ignited. 

Ammonium  Dichromute,  (NHJgCrgOy,  is  formed  when  the 
requisite  quantity  of  the  trioxide  is  added  to  ammonia.  On 
evaporation,  orange-coloured  monoclinic  crystals  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*367  separate  out.  They  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  when  ignited  decompose  into  nitrogen,  water,  and 
floccnlent  chromic  oxide,  which  swells  up  to  a  large  bulk. 

If  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  ammonium  dichromate  and 
^ercnric  chloride  are  evaporated,  large  red  six-sided  monoclinic 
prisms,  having  the  formula  (NU^^Crfi^  +  HgClg+HgO,  are  depo- 
■     sited ;  whilst  from  the  mother-liquor  another  salt,  3(NH^)2Cr207+ 
^SClj,  crystallises  in  needles. 

Ammonium  Trichromate  (NH4)2Cr30i(j,  and  Ammxmium  Hex- 
^^omate  (iiH^)jCTfi^Q,  are  also  known. 

Barium  Chromate,  BaCrO^,  is  an  insoluble  yellow  precipitate, 
^ving  a  specific  gravity  of  .S  9.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetic,  but 
^ily  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  aqueous  chromic  acids. 
From  the  last  solvent  the  salt  BaCrgO^  +  2H2O  may  be  obtained 
*^  yellow  stellar  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  with 
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TVri.     I      dk  of  Ae  matmii  ah.     Banum  chromate  is  used 
fj^^MMt  andor  the  BUDe  «f  ydlov  altramariDe. 

.r^iii'  II  OnMfcv  llgCiO,+  7U,0,  crystaUises  fro 
■tei^  t£  ■■gBsni  IB  Ghomic  acid  in  lemon-yellow  crj 
iMBaifke^  with  s«l|Ailte  of  m^nesia.     Its  specific  grs 

1  CSbniMte,  MgCtO.  +  K,CrO.  +  2I 
s  n  jdo*  Chi  iwiled  tables  on  evaporatiug  a  aolu 
vf  yoluanft  tfiteomte  irkkh  has  been  neatnilised  with  r 

fii/wwitf.   MgCrO,  +  (NH,)jCrl 
s  wiA  the  ooTTespondiDg  sulphate. 

ue  <^  potash  gives  nith  zinc  sulp 
a  TcUoT  pncipiMa  ef  basic  rinc  cliromate,  Zng(OH),OK 
hJo.  a  stBular  ootspoimd,  2Zn,i;0H>.CT0,  +  H^U,  is  for 
■mhta  mc  <art>oBat«  b  bmted  witb  a  solation  of  chromic  ttc 

If  zIdc  oo^  or  a  ziuc  salt  is  tiotlnl  with  potassium  dichrot 
the  vkJIo*-  insoluble  coropoand,  Zn/OtfljCrO^  is  precipitalt 

43J  Ltmi  Ckrtm  ntt,  FbdO^  oocura  as  crocoisite  in  tmnslu 
yeUow  noDorlinie  prisnu,  bavii^  a  specific  graWty  of  59  t^ 
Tb?  inirKTnl  is  ftiiiod  in  Siberia,  in  the  Umts,  Brazil,  Hung 
and  the  PhillippiDe  itl«ndg  Crystals  having  a  specific  gra 
»>f  6'HS  are  attificiallv  obtained  when  lead  chloride  is  strot 
b^at<\l  \rith  potassium  chromate,  as  well  as  when  solution 
Kvid  acetate  and  uonual  potassium  chromate  are  allowed  sk 
trt  diffuse  into  one  anotber,*  A  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
ni^nual  chmmate  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  lead  sal 
piwipitatixl  with  potassium  dichromate.  This  goes  under 
name  of  fMntmf-yfihw.  and  is  largely  osed  as  a  pigmeut. 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
caustic  potash.  WTien  stroni;ly  heated  it  fuses  to  a  br 
lii^iiid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  lo  a  crystalline  mass.  As 
chromate  at  a  red-heat  oxidises  all  organic  substances,  it  is 
(luently  employed  in  organic  analysis,  especially  in  the  casi 
Innlies  which  contain  chlorine,  sulphur,  &c.  The  chrome-ye! 
of  commerce  often  contains  admi-xtures,  especially  lead  sulpl 
This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  an  adulteral 
as  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  light  shada  This  is  ter 
Cologne-yellow,  and  is  obtained  by  a  precipitation  of  the  mix 
of  the  nitrates  of  lead  and  calcium  with  a  mixture  of  sod 

'  Di«TFnnani],  Atii.  Chtm.  PJuirm.  Iji^xvii.  121. 
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sulphate  and  potassium  chromate,  or  more  generally  by  heating 
lead  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

Calico  is  printed  or  dyed  with  chrome-yellow,  by  first  mor- 
danting the  cloth  with  a  solution  of  lead  salt,  and  afterwards 
steeping  it  in  one  of  chromate  of  potassium. 

Basic  Lead  Chromate,  PbjCrOg,  occurs  in  commerce  as  chrome- 
red,  and  is  obtained  as  a  fine  red  powder  by  digesting  chrome- 
yellow  with  cold  caustic  soda,  or  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of 
[    normal  potassium  chromate,  or  by  fusing  it  with  nitre.     The 
ekrome-orange  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  chrome-red  and 
chrome -yellow  obtained  by  treating  the  latter  with  milk  of  lime 
or  by  precipitating  a  lead  solution  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  chromate.    Another  basic  salt,  PbgCrgOg,  occurs  as 
the  mineral  phcenicite  in  hyacinth-red  crystals,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  5*75.     It  may  be  artificially  prepared  together  with 
the  normal  chromate,  by  allowing  solutions  of  lead  nitrate  and 
potassium  chromate  to  difiTuse  into  one  another  when  it  separates 
in  dark-red  tables. 

436  Copper  Chroniates,  Copper  dichromate,  CuCr207+2H20,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  chromic  acid  solution  on 
copper  hydroxide.  It  forms  blackish-brown  deliquescent  crys- 
tals. The  solution  when  boiled  deposits  the  basic  salt  CugCrOg 
+2H2O  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  is  also  obtained  when 
boiling  solutions  of  normal  potassium  chromate  and  copper 
sulphate  are  mixed.  Cold  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  yield 
the  double  salt  KgCrO^  +  CugCrgOg  +  2H2O,  which  is  obtained 
also  by  the  action  of  potassium  dichromate  solution  on  freshly 
precipitated  copper  hydroxide  in  pale  brown  microscopic  six- 
sided  tables.  The  mineral  vauquelinite,  (CuPb)3Cr209,  occurs 
lu  small  glistening  monoclinic  crystals  or  earthy  masses,  together 
^th  crocoisite. 

Normal  Silver  Chromaie,  Ag2CrO^,  is  obtained  as  a  red 
crystalline  precipitate  when  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
chromate  is  poured  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
If  silver  oxide  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  solution  ot 
l^tassium  dichromate,  the  same  compound  is  obtained  as  a 
cherry-red  powder  consisting  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is 
^luble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  the 
chromates  of  the  alkali  metals.  On  evaporation,  it  separates 
"^m  the  ammoniacal  solution  as  a  green  metallic  glistening 
Cfust,  which  yields  a  red  powder. 
Silf}tT  Dichromate,  AggCrgOy.  is  formed  when  a  solution  of 

!- 
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potassium  dichroniate  is  dropped  into  concentrated  silver  soln 

tion.  The  scarlet  precipitate  is  slightly  soluble  ia  water,  am 
crystallises  in  red  triclinic  crystals,  which  are  decomposef 
by  boiling  water. 

Ammonio-Silver  Chromate,  AgaCrO^  +  iNHj,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  ammonia,  and  evaporating  tbo 
solution,  when  it  deposits  in  yellow  transparent  crystals,  whiclr 
are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  svdphate,  and  lose  am- 
monia on  exposure  to  air. 

Mermirous  Chromate,  HggCrO,,  is  a  bright  red  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  adding  potassium  dichromate  to  au  excess 
of  mercurous  nitrate.  On  heating  it  decomposes  with  evoIutioQ 
of  mercury  and  oxygen,  bright  green  chromic  oxide  remaining 
behind. 

Mercuric  ChroTnate,  HgCrO,,  ia  formed  wlien  equal  parts  of 
chromium  trioxide  and  mercuric  oxide  are  boiled  together  willi 
water.  It  crystallises  in  garnet-red  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water,  especially  when  warm,  with  formation  of 
the  amorphous  insoluble  basic  salt,  Hg^CrOg.  If  freshly  preci- 
pitated mercuric  sulphide  be  warmed  for  some  hours  with  solu- 
tion of  chromium  trioxide,  and  the  product  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  a  yellow-ochre  coloured  powder  is  obtained,  which 
has  the  composition  2HgCrOj-l-HgS,  which,  on  percussion  "f 
heating,  explodes  very  violently. 

Ferric  Clirtyinate.,  Fej(CrOj3,  is  obtained  as  a  bright  yello* 
powder,  by  precipitating  a  neutral  ferric  chloride  solution  wit* 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassium  dicliromate.  If  fer" 
hydroxide  be  digested  with  a  solution  of  chromium  trioxide  »** 
evaporated,  a  brown  mass  having  the  composition  FejCr^^^ 
is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

437  Chromic  Chromatu,  Cr^O,.  CrOs=3CrOg.  This  compovi*' 
also  known  as  chromium  dioxide  or  peroxide,  is  formed  wl>' 
chromic  nitrate  is  gently  heated.  It  is  likewise  prepared  by  tJ 
partial  reduction  of  the  trioxide,  and  by  the  precipitation 
chromic  salt  with  a  soluble  chromate.  The  brown  powder  tJ* 
obtained  is  easily  soluble  in  acids.  Alkalis  precipitate  chror*^ 
hydroxide  from  its  solution,  wliilit  a  chromate  remains  in  * 
liquid.  If  chromium  chromate  be  washed  for  some  time  w^ 
water,  it  is  decomposed  into  soluble  trioxide  and  insolu."' 
seaquioxide.  When  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  a  tolerably  c*^ 
centrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  chromic  chromate 
obtained  as  a  dark -brown  precipitate,  whicli  dries  at  250*  to  fo"*" 
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a  black  hygroscopic  powder,  and  this,  when  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chromic  oxide,  water,  and  chlorine. 

When  vai)our  of  chromic  chloride  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  violet  translucent  prisms,  having  the  composition 
Cr50j  =  2Cr2O3f  CrOg,  are  obtained.  These  are  magnetic,  and 
on  ignition  are  gradually  converted  into  chromic  oxide.^ 


CHROMYL  CHLORIDE  AND  THE 
CHLOROCHROMATES. 

438  Chrommm    Oxj/chloride  or   Chromyl   Chloride^   CrOgClg. 
Vapour  Density  =  77*5.     This  compound,   sometimes  termed 
chlorochromic  acid,  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Thomp- 
son,^ and  was  afterwards  specially  investigated  by  Berzelius  and 
Wohler.*    It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  fused  mixture  of  ten  parts 
^f  common  salt  and  twelve  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash,  together 
^ith  thirty  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  order 
^o  remove  free  chlorine  repeatedly  rectifying  the  distillate  in  a 
^irent  of  carbon  dioxide.     It  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  a  splendid 
Wood-red  colour  by  transmitted,  and  nearly  black  as  seen  by 
^^flected  light.     It  boils  at  118^  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at 
25^  of  1*920  *    It  absorbs  chlorine  readily,  dissolves  iodine,  and 
^hen  dropped  into  water  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  few  seconds, 
^Ut  is  afterwards  decomposed  with  violent  ebullition  into  chro- 
mic and  hydrochloric  acids.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour 
^t  chromyl  dichloride  is,  according  to  Bineau,  5-39  (air  =  1). 
^Vhen  brought  into  contact  with  phosphorus  it  explodes,  whilst 
it  takes  fire  in  contact  with  sulpliur,  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monia, alcohol,  and  many  other  organic  bodies,  and  when  diluted 
with  acetic  acid,  acts  as  an  oxidizing  and  chlorinating  agent 
upon   hydrocarbons.    When  heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  180" 
for  three  or  four  hours  trichromyl  chloride,  Crfi^Cl^,  is  formed 
as  a  black  powder,  which  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  the  air.*^ 

ChlorO'Chromatcs,  Chloro-chromic  acid,  HCrOgCl,  standing 
between  chromic  acid  and  its  chloride,  and  corresponding  to 
chloro-sulphonic  acid  (VoL  I.  p.  345)  has,  like  chromic  acid 
itself,  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  The  salts,  however, 
of  this  acid  are  known. 

'  Genther,  Ann.  Chem.  Phirm.  cxyiii.  61.         *  Phil.  Trans.  1827,  p.  169. 
'  Pogg.  Ann.  xxziii.  843.  *  Thorpe,  Chem.  Soc.  Jouni.  xxi.  514. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii  31. 
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/  Chlmv-i/uowale,    KCrO^Cl,    was    discovered    by 

P^ligot,'  and  ia  formed  when  three  paits  of  potassium  dichro- 

mate  are  gently  hented  with  four  parts  of  coucentrated  hydro- 

orin  Acii!  nnd  a  small  quantity  of  water.     Also  by  adding 

iiromyl  chloride  to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride 

CrO.Clj  +  KCl  +  H3O  =  KCiOjCl  +  2HCL 

This  otystftllizea  iu  flat  red  rectangular  prisms,  having  a  specific 
gittvity  of  2-497.  The  salt  is  partially  decomposed  by  water. 
but  may  be  re-cryst-filli^«1  fmm  water  containing  hydrochlorio 
acid.     It  decomposes  a  evolution  of  chlorine.     Diy 

ammonia  converts  it  j"'  of  sal-ammoniac,  potassium 

cliloride,  nnd  the  salt  tallizing  in  brown-red  hexa- 

gonal scales.     If  ammnn'  3d  into  ether  containing  the 

Bftlt    in    suspension,   \  uido-chromate,    KCrOjNH, 

crystallines  out  in  garne[-rtT(  is.     This  is  decomposed  by 

nitrogen  trioxide  in  aqneous  i,  with  formation  of  nitrogen, 

water,  and  potassium  dichrc 

JKCrOjSH,  +  N,Oi,  =         +  2H,0  +  KjCr^Op 

riiloro-chionjates  of  sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nt^ium  have  also  been  described  by  Piiiigot. 

439  Clirvmiitm  Heajfuoride,  CrFg.  This  compound,  corre- 
spoiuiing  to  the  trioxide,  was  discovered  by  TJnveidorbeii,*  and  ia 
obtiiiiied  by  heating  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  ignited  chioniate 
of  lead,  three  parts  of  pure  Huor-spar,  and  five  parts  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead  or  platinum  vessel.  It  is  a  red  gas, 
which  condenses  lo  a  blood-red  strongly  fuming  liqnid.  The 
vapour,  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  coughing  and  severe 
oppression  of  the  lungs.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
fonnation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  chromium  trioxide.  This 
latter  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  passing  the  vapours  into 
a  platinum  crucible,  covered  with  a  wet  piece  of  filter-paper, 
when  the  trioxide  sepamtes  as  a  red  woolly  mass. 

rolassitim.  Fluo-ciiromatc;  KCrOjF,  is  formed  when  bichromate 
of  poljish  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a 
platinum  vessel.  It  crystallises  in  red  quadratic  pyramids 
which  are  decomposed  by  hot  water  into  potassium  dichromate 
and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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Tub  Constitution  of  the  Chromates,  Ciiloro-chromates, 

and  similar  compounds. 

440  The  chromates  and  their  derivatives  may  be  considered 
to  contain  the  radical  chromyl,  CrO.,,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
existence  of  the  diad  radical  sulphuryl,  SOg,  is  assumed  in  sul- 
pliuric  acid  and  the  compounds  derived  from  it.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  above  compounds  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
formulfie : 


Potassiam  chromate. 

/OK 


CrO 


2\0K 


Chromyl  chloride. 

CrO,<g[ 


Potassiam  dichromate. 

> 


Potassinm  chloro-chromate. 


CiO  /^^ 


Potaasiom  trichromate. 


Trichromyl  chloride. 


CrO 
CrO 


^\ci 


Basic  zinc  chromatp. 

P  f.  /OZnOH 


Potassiam  Ditro-dichromate. 

CrO,/^^ 


CrO,<j,o^ 


Basic  lead  chromate. 


CrO  /O^Kq 


Potassium  nitro-trichromate. 

CrO,/^^ 
CrO/^ 

^■'"•^\N0.. 


Ferchromic  Acid,  HCrO^.  A  deep  indigo-bhie  coloured  sohi- 
tion  is  obtained  when  hydrogen  dioxide  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chromium  trioxide,  or  to  a  solution  of  a  chromate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.     This  blue  hquid,  wliich  probably 

12*— 2 
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consists  of  perchromic  acid,  quickly  decomposes,with  evolution  of 
oxygen.  If  the  freshly-prepared  solution  be  shaken  with  ether, 
this  liquid  takes  up  the  perchromic  acid,  and  becomes  of  a  dark- 
blue  colour.  The  ethereal  is  more  stable  than  the  aqueous 
solution,  but  on  evaporation  it  leaves  a  residue  of  chromium 
trioxide.  The  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  alkalis,  a 
chromate  being  formed  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The 
colouring  power  of  perchromic  acid  is  so  great  that  its  formation 
is  employed  as  the  most  delicate  test,  both  for  chromic  acid  and 
for  hydrogen  dioxide. 


CHROMIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

441  Chromium  Sesquisulphide,  or  Chromium  Sulphide,  CrjS^ 
This  is  obtained  by  heating  chromium  with  sulphur,  or  by  igniting 
chromic  chloride,  or  the  trioxide,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. It  forms  either  a  blackish-grey  metallic  lustrous  powder, 
or  an  elastic  mass  having  a  speci6c  gravity  of  3*77.  When  heated 
in  the  air  it  bums  with  formation  of  the  green  oxide,  and  in 
chlorine  yields  chloride  of  sulphur  and  chromic  chloride.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  This  compound  cannot  be 
prepared  in  the  wet  way,  as  soluble  sulphides  precipitate  the 
hydroxide  from  chromic  salts,  with  liberation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen : 

CrgCl,  +  6H2O  -f-  3(NH J2S  =  Crg(OH)^  +  6NH,C1  +  SH^S. 

Chroviium  PersulphidCy  Cv^^,  is  obtained  as  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  Sulphide  of  carbon  does 
not  extract  sulphur  from  the  compound.  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  water,  and  dilute  acids  decompose  it  into  free  sulphur 
and  a  chromic  salt,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 


CHROMIUM  AND   NITROGEN. 

Chromium  Nitride,  NgCrg,  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements  at  a  red-heat^ ;  and  also  by  passing  ammonia  over  heated 
chromic  chloride.  It  is  a  brownish-black  powder,  which  takes 
fire  and  bums  when  heated  to  200**  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen.'    Cold 

^  Brioglcb  and  Geuther,  jinn.  CTievi.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  289. 
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chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  heated  in  this  gas  small 
explosions  first  occur,  owing  to  formation  of  nitrogen  chloride, 
and  at  last  chromic  chloride  remains.     It  does  not  undergo 
change  on  ignition  in  hydrogen  or  in  aqueous  vapour,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  caustic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  ammonia  chrome- 
alum: 

CrjN2  +  4H2SO^==:Cr2(SOJ,  +  (NHJ^SO,. 

CHROMIUM    AND    PHOSPHORUS. 

Chromium  Phosphide^  ^2^^t»  ^®  obtained  bypassing  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus  over  ignited  chromate  of  potash  On  lixiviating 
r  the  black  fused  mass  with  water,  a  crystalline  powder  remains 
behind,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  possessing  the  above  com- 
position. When  heated  in  oxygen  this  powder  takes  fire,  and 
bums  with  formation  of  chromic  phosphate. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Chromium. 

442  Chromium  oxide  is  frequently  detected  in  its  insoluble 
compounds  by  its  characteristic  green  colour,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  it  forms  an  emerald-green  bead,  both  in  the  oxidizing 
and  reducing  flame,  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt.  On  fusion 
^ith  soda  and  saltpetre  a  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  ticidified  by  acetic  acid  yields 
a  yellow  precipitate  with  soluble  lead  salts.  Caustic  potash  or 
soda  gives  a  green  precipitate  in  solutions  of  chromic  salts. 
This  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  cold,  but  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  on  boiling  the  solution.  This  reaction  is  em- 
ployed for  the  separation  of  chromium  from  aluminium,  metals 
^hich  are  obtained  together  in  the  course  of  analysis.  If, 
kowever,  the  solution  contains  large  quantities  of  a  zinc  or 
^gnesium  salt,  alkalis  produce  insoluble  chromates  of  these 
^iietals,  and  these  are  precipitated  in  the  following  operations, 
^ether  with  iron.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  must  be  fused 
^itli  saltpetre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fused  mass  dissolved 
iQ  water,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  a  chromate.  The  detection 
of  chromic  acid  is  rendered  easy  by  the  bright  yellow  or  red 
colour  of  its  salts.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  normal  chromates 
l>ecome8  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  again  yellow  when 
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mode  alkaline.    Silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  normal  cbromateB 
of  a  purple-red,  and  the  dichromates  of  a  dark-red  colour,  IwBi 
precipitates  being  easily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  dilute  nitiic 
acid.    r>arium  chloride  gives  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  with  8ota- 
tions  of  the  normal  chromates,  and  lead  acetate  throws  down 
a  pale  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  turned  red  by  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of 
this  reagent,  and  from  this  solution  acetic  acid  again  pi-ecipitateB 
chrome-yellow.     ^Vll  the  chromates  are  converted  by  reducing 
agents  into  the  chromic  salts.     When  they  are  distilled  in  the 
dry  state  with  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  yield  red 
vapours  of   chromyl  chloride,  which  condense  to   a  dark-ied 
liquid,  becoming  yellow  on  saturation  with  ammonia. 

Tlie  chromium  salts  do  not  impart  any  colour  to  the  non- 
luminous  gas-flame.  The  solution  of  chromic  chloride  gives  a 
spark-spectrum  containing  lines  of  which  the  two  following  are 
the  most  characteristic : 

a  5205  P  4255. 

The  spark-spectrum  of  the  metal  is  a  complicated  one.    The 
following  are  the  brightest  lines : 

f  5207-6  f  4289-4 

In  the  green  .     .     .  ^  5205*2     In  the  dark  blue  .  -?  4274-6 

( 5205-7  (4253-9 

In  order  to  determine  chromium  qiiantUatively  in  the  chro- 
mium salts,  a  hot  solution  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  the  solution  heated  nearly  to  tlie  boiling  point,  and 
the  precipitate  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed  as  chromic  oxide.  In  the  chromates  the  chromium  is 
either  determined  by  precipitation  in  acetic  acid  solution  with 
lead  acetate,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  lead  chromate  ignited 
at  a  dull  red-heat,  or  the  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol,  in  order  to  form  chromic  chloride,  which  is 
then  determined  as  above.  Another  good  method  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  neutral  solution,  or  one  made  slightly  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  with  mercurous  nitrate,  and  to  convert  the  washed  and 
dried  precipitate  by  ignition  into  chromic  oxide. 

For  tlie  valuation  of  Chronic  Iron  Ore  the  following  process 
may  be  adopted.  Eight  parts  of  borax  are  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  one  part  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  added,  and  the 
crucible  kept  at  a  bright  red-heat  for  half  an  hour.     Dry  car- 
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/  bonate  of  soda  is  next  added  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues,  and 

.  theh  three  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of 

soda  and  nitre  are  gradually  introduced,  tlie  mass  being  frequently 

stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.     The  alkaline  chromate  is  dissolved 

in  water,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  silica  and  alumina  which  are  in 

;    solution,  it  is   evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath 

^th  an  excess  of  ammonium  nitmte,  until  all  free  ammonia  is 

-    expelled.     Water  is  now  added,  the  liquid  filtered,   and  the 

chromium  in  solution  estimated  as  above  described. 

Another  convenient  method  consists  in  igniting  0*5  gram  of 
the  finely  powdered  mineral  with  10  grams  of  caustic  soda  and 
15  grams  of  magnesia  for  one  hour  over  a  Bunsen  burner, 
stirring  the  powder  with  a  platinum  wire.     After  fusion  the 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  chromium  determined  volumetrically  with 
ammonium  ferrous  sulphate.^ 

TTie  atomic  weight  of  chromium  has  not  been  determined  with 
a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  The  numbers  obtained  by  different 
experimenters,  especially  the  older  ones,  vary  considerably, 
chiefly  owing  to,  the  inexactitude  of  the  methods  employed. 
The  careful  analysis  made  by  Berlin'  of  the  silver  salt  gave 
numbers  varying  from  52*4  to  52'5.  Kessler'  determined  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  potassium  dichromate  and  potassium 
chlorate  needed  to  oxidize  a  given  quantity  of  arsenic  trioxide 
to  pentoxide,  obtaining  the  number  52*2 ;  and  lastly,  Siewert,* 
from  an  analysis  of  the  violet  chloride,  found  the  atomic  weight 
to  be  52  0. 


MOLYBDENUM,  Mo  =  958. 

443  The  name  Molyhdmaa,  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
fjLoXvfiSo^i,  lead,  and  was  originally  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  variety  of  substances  containing  lead.  At  a  later 
time  the  name  was  used  to  signify  galena  or  substances  similar 
in  appearance  to  this  body,  and  to  these  bodies  the  name  of 
plumbago  or  black-lead  was  also  given.  Even  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  pyrolusite,  to  which  latter  mineral  Linnaeus  gave 

^  Christonianos,  Ber,  Dcutach  Chem.  Gcs.,  x.  16. 

«  Ann,  Chenu  Pharm.  Ivi.  207 ;  Ix.  182.  *  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  137. 

*  Zeitschr,  Oes.  Natxinvis.  xvii.  630. 
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the  name  of  molybdsenum  magnesii,  were  also  classed  tmd» 
the  same  group  of  bodies.  At  a  still  later  period  this  word 
was  entirely  applied  to  graphite  and  to  the  mineral  sulphide 
of  molybdenum,  which  is  extremely  similar  in  its  appearance 
to  graphite. 

The  difference  between  plumbago  and  the  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  was  first  pointed  out  by  Scheele  in  his  treatise  ob 
"  Molybdaena  "  in  1778,  and  another  on  "  Plumbago  "  in  1779.* 
By  heating  the  former  mineral  with  nitric  acid  he  obtained 
sulphuric  acid  together  with  a  peculiar  white  earth  which  he 
recognised  as  an  acid-forming  oxide,  and  termed.it  acidm 
molyhdcen^t,  and  he  assumed  that  the  mineral  is  a  compound 
of  this  acid  with  sulphur.  In  1781  Bergman  suggested  that  the 
earth  was  probably  a  calx  of  a  metal,  and  in  1782  he  wrote 
that  Hjelm  had  succeeded  in  preparing  the  metal,  though  the 
details  of  the  experiments  were  first  made  known  in  1790. 

Another  mineral  containing  molybdenum  is  the  yellow  molyb- 
date  of  lead  or  wulfenite  first  found  in  Carinthia.    This  was 
investigated  by  the  elder  Jacquin,  and  he  showed    that  it 
contained  lead,  but  was  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid 
with  which  this  metal  is  combined.     Salzwedel,  who  analyzed 
it  in  1790,  believed  that  it  was  a  lead  salt  of  tungstic  acid,  but 
Klaproth  in  1797  ascertained  its  true  composition.     The  com- 
pounds of  molybdenum  were  then  more  accurately  examined 
by  Berzelius. 

Molybdenum  is  usually  found  as  molybdenite,  MoSo ;  also  as 
wulfenite,  PbMo04;  more  rarely  it  occurs  as  molybdic  ochre, 
MoOjj,  and  pateraite,  C0M0O4.  Iron  ores  frequently  contain 
traces  of  molybdenum,  and  hence  this  metal  is  also  found  in 
pig-iron  as  weU  as  in  the  slag.  Thus  the  iron-slag  obtained  in 
the  process  of  melting  the  cuprous  schist  at  Mansfeld,  is  said 
to  contain  from  9  to  28  per  cent,  of  molybdenum.* 

Freparation  of  Metallic  Molyhdenum,  In  order  to  prepare  the 
metal,  the  trioxide  or  one  of  the  chlorides  is  heated  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.^  The  reduction  of  the  trioxide  does 
not  take  place  readily,  and  for  this  reason  the  product  is  heated 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  any  of  the  unreduced  trioxide  is  converted  into  the 
volatile  compound,  MoOgClgHg.* 

»   Vetensk.  Acad,  Handl.  2  Heine,  Journ.  Pract,  Chem,,  ix.  177. 

'  Wbhl»»r,  Ann,  Chem.  Phai^i.  xoiv.  255. 

*  Liechti  and  Kein^ie,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  clxix.  344. 
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Pore  molybdenum  has  a  silver-white  colour,  is  harder  than 

8i\ver,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*6,^  and  does  not  fuse  completely 

at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  wind-furnace  (Bucholz) ;  indeed 

according  to  Debray  it  is  infusible  at  that  temperature.    When 

one  of  the  oxides  is  ignited  in  a  carbon  crucible  the  resulting 

molybdenum  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  this 

product  can  be  fused  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  Molybdenum 

is  oxidized  only  when  heated  in  cohtact  with  the  air.    It 

decomposes  water  at  a  red-heat,  and  it  is  readily  soluble  in 

nitric  acid  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  as  well  as  in 

aqua  regia.     It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  by  dilute 

solpharic  or  hydrochloric  acids. 

OXIDES  AND  CHLORIDES  OF  MOLYBDENUM. 

444  Molybdenum  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  oxides  and 
corresponding  chlorides  which  it  forms,  the  following  being 


OXIDES.  CHLORIDES. 

Molybdenum  Monoxide,    Mo  O.  Molybdenum  Dicbloride,  Mo  CI,. 

Sesqnioxide,  Mo^Oj  ,,  Sesquichloride,  MosCl^. 

Dioxide,        Mo  0,.  ,,  Tetrachloride,  Mo  C\^, 

Pentachloride,  Mo  CI^. 


It 
it 


Trioxide,      Mo  0.. 


It 


It  will  be  convenient  to  class  the  several  corresi^onding  com- 
Poiinds  together,  and  to  describe  them  in  the  above  order. 

The  fhree  first  oxides  are  basic,  but  only  the  chlorides  and 
'^^tnides  have  been  satisfactorily  examined.  The  trioxide,  the 
^^t  important  oxide,  is  an  acid-forming  oxide  like  the  corre- 
sponding chromium  compound. 

445  Molybdenum  Monoxide,  MoO,  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated 
^^te  as  a  black  powder  by  the  action  of  hot  potash  on  the  corre- 
sponding chloride  or  bromide. 

Molyhdenum  Bichloride,  MoClg,  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
^^Bquichloride  in  a  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide : 

Mo^Cle  =  M0CI2  +  MoCl,. 

The  tetrachloride  volatilizes,  and  the  dichloride  remains  as  a 

sulphur-yellow  amorphous  powder,  which  does  not  alter  in  contact 

^ith  the  air,  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol 

^lid  ether,  separating  from  these  solutions  in  the  amorphous 

'  Debray,  Coinpt.  Rtnd.  xlvi.  1098. 
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condition.!  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  hydracids  and  in  hot  sulphuiie 
acid,  and  in  the  alkalis,  from  which  latter  solution  the  monoxide 
separates  on  boiling.  The  hydrate,  MoCl^  -f-  HjO,  crystalliztt 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  on  standing  in  pale-yellow 
plates  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated 
long  prisms  having  the  formula,  MoCl  +  2H2O,  are  deposited. 
These  are  soluble  in  water  and  when  dissolved  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid  long  glittering  needles  of  the  compound,  MoCl,+ 
SHjO,  are  deposited.  These  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  aie 
decomposed  by  it  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Molybdenum  Dibromide,  MoBr^,  is  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  tribromide  by  heat.  It  forms  a  yellowish-red  infuaUe 
mass  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  acids. 

The  molecular  formulae  of  these  two  compounds  are  probably 
treble  of  those  which  are  here  given,  for  if  the  chloride  be 
dissolved  in  caustic  potash  the  compound,  MOjjCIi(OH)g  +  2HjO, 
is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  the  forai  of  a 
pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate.  This  compound,  which  has 
been  termed  cJdoro-molybdic  hydroxide,  possesses  basic  properties, 
and  forms  with  acids  well-defined  salts.* 

Qdoro-molyhdic  bromide,  MOgCl^Brg  +  SHgO,  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  hydroxide  or  the  chloride  with  hydrobromic  acii 
It  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  glittering  reddish-yellow  plates 
which  scarcely  dissolve  in  water  or  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  the  mother-liquor  of  this  salt  be  evaporated  well-formed 
reddish-yellow  prisms  having  the  composition,  MO3CI4BT2  + 
6H0O,  are  deposited.  These  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  decom- 
posed with  separation  of  a  yellow  granular  powder.  Hydriodic 
acid  forms  corresponding  compounds. 

Brom-molybdic  Hydroxide,  Mo3Br4(OII)2  -h  SH^O.  When 
molybdenum  dibromide  is  dissolved  in  dilute  alkali  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  sal- 
ammoniac  is  added  to  the  hot  solution,  the  above  compound  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  golden-yeUow  glistening  rhombohedrons 
closely  approximating  in  form  to  the  cube.  These  lose  six 
molecules  of  water  on  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  change  to 
a  dark-red.  At  100**  they  lose  all  their  water,  a  fine  red  powder 
remaining  behind.* 

Brom-molybdic  CJdoride,  MojBr^Clg  -I-  SHgO,  is  obtained  as  a 

^  Liechti  and  Kempe,  j4n7i,  Chcm,  Pharm.  clxix.  351. 
^  Blomstrand,  Joum.  Pract,.  Chem.  Ixxvii.  100. 
3  Att<jrbcrg,  Dcr.  Vcufsch.  Chem.  Get.  1873,  1464. 
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le-yellow  powder  on  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 

e  alkaline  solution  of  the  hydroxide. 

Brom-molybdic  Fluoride^  MOgBr^Fg,  is  prepared  with  hydro- 

aoric  acid  in  the  same  way  as  the  chloride,  which  it  closely 

ambles. 

Brom-molybdic  Sulphate^  MogBr^SO^  +  SHjO,  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  whilst  when  the 
solution  of  the  hydroxide  is  treated  with  ammonium  molybdate 
and  acetic  acid,  the  bram-molyhdic  molybdate  MogBr^MoO^  +  HgO, 
is  thrown  down  as  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate. 

446  Molyhdenum  Sesquioxide,  MogO,,  is  formed  when  one  of  the 
higher  oxides  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  zinc,  &c.  When 
the  trioxide  is  thus  treated  the  colourless  solution  first  becomes 
blue,  then  reddish-brown,  and  lastly  black.  The  hydroxide, 
Moj(OH)g,  is  obtained  as  a  brownish-black  precipitate  by  pre- 
n'pitating  with  ammonia,  washing  the  precipitate  with  am- 
ttioniacal  water,  and  drying  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  100®. 
iVhen  gently  ignited  in  absence  of  air  the  water  is  evolved  and 
he  sesquioxide  remains  as  a  black  mass  (Berzelius).  Molyb- 
tenum  sesquioxide  is  likewise  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grey 
metallic  powdfer  by  strongly  igniting  the  trioxide  in  a  current 
f  hydrogen.^  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  even  the  hydroxide 
dissolves  only  with  difficulty. 

The  Salts  of  the  Sesqtcioxide  are  black  or  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
n  concentrated  solution,  but  when  diluted  they  are  transparent 
^nd  of  a  purple  tint  In  the  solid  form  the  sesqui-salts  are 
lark-grey  or  black.  They  have  a  styptic  taste,  oxidize  slightly  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  are  precipitated  by  alkalis  with  formation 
>f  the  hydroxide,  and  give  a  brown  precipitate  with  sulphide 
>^  ammonium  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Sulphuretted 
^lydrogen  also  precipitates  them,  though  slowly.  Phosphate  of 
^a  produces  a  brownish-black  precipitate. 

Molybdenum  SesquicJUoride,  MOgClg,  is  formed  when  the 
P^  pentachloride  is  volatilized  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
^he  tube  being  heated  strongly  at  one  point  only.  The 
^uichloride  deposits  as  a  copper-red  crystalline  crust*  If  the 
pentachloride  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  250**  the 
^squichloride  is  also  obtained  in  a  form  closely  resembling  red 
phosphorus  (Liechti  and  Kempe).  Heated  in  the  air  it  forms 
*  >^hite  woolly  sublimate,  whilst   impure   dichloride   remains 

'  Svanberg  and  Stmve,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xxx.  409-524. 
*  Blomstiund,  Joarn.  Pract.  Chcvi.  Ixxvii.  96. 
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:  h  rMiiihlili    m  oold  water  and  is  decompose)]  l>; 
t    b  Uavise  dev  notdiasolve  in  hydrocUoric  acid 
s  «nh-  aotaUB  m  hot  tuttic  acid,  whilst  sulphurii 
mtiA  fi  I  will  it  vU  a  Ui*  odoar  whtcli  on  beating  becomes 
B  Ike  hjtocriie  le  dissolved  io  hydrochloric  acid  s 
~     ~     1  whkk   OD    e^'iiporation   dries   to  a 

,  Uo^Br^  is  formed  by  the  action 
«t  %HMta*  VlfMr  flK  ll«  bnted  metal.  It  eublitues  in  a 
MMB  «f  Am  kUUakfntM  aeedles  vhich  are  insoluble  in 
waAl*  tlMg^  MftdUi  ift  coUl  flnte  nitric  and  in  boiling  hydro- 
<lklMii  MlJL   Or  Wfiif  vtik  klkalia  the  hydroxide  is  iomeA 

4^  Jfc^MsHi  JliwiJir,  MoOp  is  formed  when  the  metal  oi 

tt*  iiiwinillliiil  is  gaily  hwteJ  u  a  current  of  air.  If  sodiua 
trilMt]rbdrt»  b*  United  for  sobm  lioais  in  a  corrent  of  hydrogec 
taA  Ait  teawhia  tuiled  vfth  witer,  the  dioxide  remains  behiiu 
ia  tb*  Kxm  of  a  powfei;  bavioR  «  bnss-yellow  colour.^  If  thi 
atH  ks  ((Uvd.  ami  tbeit  b«^ed  with  one-lhird  its  weight  q 
BM  in  atukU  pieces,  umI  tlM  melted  mass  first  treated  wit 
MUstk)  potSL^h.  and  then  with  hyvlrochloric  acid,  the  same  con: 
jxnind  is  oli;:vi:;i.>.l  ju  the  form  of  ■l.irk-Miie  prisms  resemUin 
sabUmed  indigo,  which  appear  of  a  violet-red  colonr  by  tram 
uiitted  light.*  It  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash  or  hydn 
chloric  acid,  bat  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  or  on  ignitio 
in  a  current  of  steam,  it  is  converted  into  the  trioxide. 

Molt/bdie  Tetrahifdroondi  &[o(OH)y  is  obtained  when  a  solatio 
of  the  pentachloride  or  of  anunonium  molybdenum  tetrachlorii: 
ide  is  precipitated  with  ammonia.  On  drying,  the  precipita 
has  a  dark-red  colour;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  yielding 
yellow  or  dark-red  solotioa  which  reddens  litmus,  has  a  somi 
what  acrid  and  metallic  taste,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  additic 
of  salts.  In  closed  vessels  it  decomposes  after  some  time,  fom 
ing  a  transparent  jelly.  The  ignited  dioxide  does  not  dissoli 
in  aqueous  acids,  although  the  hydroxide  does  sa 

The  Sails  of  the  Dioxide  are  formed  when  an  excess  of  moly1 
denum  is  treated  with  the  corresponding  acid,  and  then  tl 
requisite  quantity  of  nitric  acid  added.  The  concentrated  soli 
tions  are  black,  and  on  dilution  they  become  of  a  bluisl 
green,  greenish-yellow,  dark-red,  and  lastly  yellow  colour.     0 

'.  257. 
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exposure  to  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen  and  become  blue,  whilst 

with  zinc  they  give  a  black  precipitate  of  Moo(OH)g.      With 

alkalis  they  yield  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  and  sulphuretted 

hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  give  the  same  reactions 

¥ith  them  as  with  the  preceding  salts. 

Molybdenum  Tetrachloride,  M0CI4,  is  obtained  together  with 
ihe  dichloride,  as  has  been  stated,  by  heating  the  sesquichloride 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  tetrachloride  volatilizes 
as  a  dark  yellow  vapour  wliich  condenses  to  a  brown  crystal- 
-  liue  powder.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour  and  deliquesces  to  a  brown  liquid.  It  is  only  slowly 
aolable  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  bluish-green  colour. 

Mdybdenum  Tetrabromide,  MoBr^,  is  formed  in  small  quantities 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sesquibromide  as  black  glistening 
needles  which  fuse  when  heated,  volatilizing  in  brownish- 
led  vapours.  These  readily  decompose  into  bromine  and  dibro- 
mide,  and  in  presence  of  air  the  compound  deliquesces,  forming 
a  dark  liquid,  giving  with  more  water  a  yellowish-brown  solution. 
Mdyhdenum  Tciraiodide,  Mol^.  The  hydroxide  dissolves  in 
hydriodic  acid,  giving  a  red- coloured  solution,  which  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation  yields  crystals  which  transmit  red  light  and 
appear  brown  by  reflected  light 

Molybdenum  PentacfUoride,  M0CI5.  This  is  the  highest 
chloride  of  molybdenum,  but  it  corresponds  to  no  known  oxide. 
It  is  formed  by  heating  molybdenum  or  molybdenite  in  dry 
chlorine  for  some  time,  when  bright  metallic  glistening  black 
crystals  are  formed  which  melt  at  194**  and  boil  at  268'',  giving 
a  dark-red  vapour  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  94  to  953.^ 
The  compound  fumes  on  exposure  to  moist  air  and  becomes  of 
a  bluish-green  colour,  gradually  deliquescing  to  a  brown  liquid 
which  on  dilution  with  water  becomes  colourless.  Absolute 
alcohol  and  ether  yield  green  solutions,  and  the  chloride  also 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  heat. 


OXYCHLORIDES  OF  MOLYBDENUM. 

448  Molybdenum  Monoxytetrachloride,  MoOCl^.  This  compoimd 
^  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  moderately-heated  mix- 
ture of  carbon  and  molybdenum  dioxide.     It  forms  a  dark-green 

1  Debray,  Compt.  Rend  Ixvi.  732. 
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crystalline  mass  or,  if  obtained  at  a  higher  temperature,  light- 
green  plates  having  a  metallic  lustre.     It  melts  and  evaporates 
below  100'',  solidifying  to  a  green  glistening  mass  and  yielding 
a   dark-red   vapour.       It  is  readily    decomposed    by   water, 
deliquescing  in  moist  air  to  a  blue  liquid,  and  this  on  addition  of 
water  gives  a  blue  precipitate  wluch  becomes  brown  in  presoioe 
of  ammonia.       As   this    decomposition  by  water   eventually 
yields  the  blue  oxide,  Blomstrand  ^  gives  to  this  compound  tiw 
complicated  formula  MogOgClgo,  but  its  easy  volatility  does  not 
support  this  formula. 

a-Molybdenum  Dioxydichloride,  MoOjCly  This  componnd  | 
was  first  supposed  to  be  molybdenum  hexachloride,  until  E 
Hose  ascertained  its  true  composition.  It  is  formed  by  passing 
chlorine  over  the  heated  dioxide,  when  it  sublimes  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  The  same  compound  is  also  formed  as  a 
last  oxidation-product  when  the  chlorides  of  molybdeniun 
are  heated  in  the  air.  It  can  be  fused  only  in  closed  vessels, 
and  forms  with  water  a  colourless  solution  which  has  a  bitter 
acid  taste. 

0'Molybdenum  Dioxydichloride,   MoOgClj.     This    compound, 
isomeric  with  the    foregoing,   is  fonned  when    molybdenmn 
sesquioxypentachloride,  a  compound  about  to  be  described,  is 
repeatedly  sublimed  in  absence  of  air,  the  compound  being 
obtained  in  thin  yellow  transparent  quadratic  tablets.    When 
the  mixture  of  the  preceding  compound  and  the  sesquioxypenta- 
chloride is  gently  heated  until  the  whole  of  the  fusible  portion 
is  removed  and  the    residue   sublimed,   the    )9-compound  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  largo  and  thick  honey-yellow  crystals,' 
which    on    repeated    sublimation    pass   into    the    amorphons 
a-compound.     These  two  isomeric   oxychlorides  correspond  to 
the  chromyl  chlorides,  and  hence  may  be  termed  molybdenyl 
chlorides. 

Molybdenum  Scsquiarypentachloride,  MogOjClg.  This  com- 
pound is  formed  together  with  the  amorplious  molybdenyl 
chloride  by  heating  the  sesquichloride  in  a  current  of  chlorina 
It  may  be  purified  by  slow  sublimation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  is  thus  obtained  in  dark-brown  translucent  well-formed 
prisms  which  probably  belong  to  the  rhombic  system.  It  fuses 
easily  and  volatilizes  as  a  reddish-brown  vapour.  Heated  in 
contact  with  air  it  decomposes  first  into  /S-MoOgCl j,- and  then 

'  Joum.  Prod.  Chem.  Ixxi.  460. 

*  Blomstrand,  Joum.  FracL  Chcm.  Ixxi.  460. 
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iuto  a-MoOjCl,.     In  moist  air  it  deliquesces,  forming  a  blue 

liquid. 

MdyMenum  Sesqjiioocyluxachloride^  MojOjCl^,  is  usually  formed 

together  with  the  green  oxychloride,  MoOCl^  and  crystallizes  in 
well-formed  dark-violet  prisms  which  are  ruby-red  by  trans- 
mitted light  and  which  volatilize  at  a  high  temperature  without 
fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  a 
white  precipitate  separating  out  which  is  soluble  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water. 

Molybdennin  Oxybromide  or  Molybdenyl  Bromide^  MoO^Brg, 
is  formed  when  bromine  vapour  is  passed  over  the  heated 
dioxide,  or  when  a  mixture  of  molybdenum  trioxide  and  boron 
trioxide  is  heated  with  bromide  of  potassium  : 

M0O3  +  B2O3  +  2KBr  =  MoO^Br^  +  K^B^^. 

It  fomis  yellow  tablets  which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  air. 

Molybdenum  Oxyfitwride^  MoO^Fg,  is  only  known  in  aqueous 
solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  trioxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  fomis  double  salts  with  the  other  fluorides  of  which  many  are 
soluble  and  ciystallizable.  They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
nonnal  molybdates  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Acid  salts  are  also 
known  which  are  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  polymolyb- 
dates  in  hydrofluoric  acid  (Delafontaine). 

Potassium  Molybdic  Oxyfluoridc,  K^MoOgF^  +  H^O,  forms  small 
triclinic  crystals  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and  can  be  re- 
ciystallized  from  hot  water.  The  acid  salt,  K2(F3Mo02)2  +  2H2O, 
forms  silky  prisms  which  emit  hydrofluoric  acid  on  exposure 
to  air. 


MOLYBDENUM    TRIOXIDE    AND    MOLYBDIC 

ACID. 

449  Molybdenum  Trioxide^  M0O3,  occurs  as  molybdic  ochre  iu 
CfyetaUine  or  fibrous  masses,  as  well  as  in  an  earthy  powder  or 
incrustation.  It  usually  occurs  together  with  molybdenite,  and 
^  probably  been  formed  by  its  oxidation. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  trioxide  in  the  pure  state  on  the  small 
8cale  the  native  sulphide  may  be  heated  in  a  combustion  tube 
in  a  current  of  air  until  it  is  all  oxidised,   and  the  trioxide 
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sublimed.^  On  the  larger  scale  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
the  same  powdered  mineral  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  quartz 
sand  and  roasting  the  mixture  on  a  flat  iron  plate.  The 
roasted  product  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  added  to  the 
solution  in  order  to  precipitate  the  copper.  The  filtered  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  to  drjmess,  and  the  residue  again  dissolved 
in  dilute  ammonia.  Crystals  of  ammonium  molybdate  are 
obtained  from  the  filtrate  on  concentration.  These  are  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual 
trioxide  well  washed  with  water.  Molybdenum  trioxide  can 
also  be  obtained  from  native  lead  molybdate  by  first  treating 
the  mineral  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to  remove 
iron,  zinc,  &c.,  then  decomposing  it  with  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  down  and  digesting  with  dilute 
ammonia,  when  ammonium  molybdate  remains  in  solution  and 
can  be  crystallized  out  as  has  already  been  described.* 

Thus  prepared  molybdenum  trioxide  is  a  white  impalpable 
powder,  which  when  heated  becomes  yellow ;  it  melts  at  a  red-heat 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellowish- 
white  fibrous  crystalline  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*39 
(Schafarik).  It  volatilizes  at  very  high  temperatures  when 
heated  in  closed  vessels,  but  in  the  air  it  sublimes  more  easily, 
depositing  small  colourless  transparent  rhombic  tablets.  It 
dissolves  in  500  parts  of  cold,  and  in  about  960  parts  of  hot 
water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  turns  turmeric  paper 
brown,  and  possesses  a  sharp  metallic  taste. 

Molybdic  Acid,  HgMoO^  -f  HgO,  crystallizes  out  in  yellow 
crusts  when  a  solution  of  three  parts  of  ammoniun  molyb- 
date is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*16  is  added  to  the 
solution  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand.  The  deposition  of 
the  acid  frequently  takes  place  only  very  slowly,  and  the 
addition  of  a  crystal  of  the  compound  renders  its  separation 
more  easy.^ 

When  the  solution  of  the  trioxide  in  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  a  white  cr}'stalline  powder  separates, 
which  on  heating  loses  water  (Berzelius).  This  probably  con- 
sists of  the  anhydrous  acid,  H^MoO^,  which  was  once  obtained 


'  AVohler,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  c.  376.  a  Wohler,  Mineralanaiyae,  146. 

'  Gmelin-Kraut,  ii.  171. 
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3y  Ullik  in  the  form  of  thin  prismatic  crystals  by  the  decom- 
position of  magnesium  molybdate  with  nitric  acid. 

Collodial  Molybdie  Acid.  When  the  hydrochloric  sohition  of 
ammonium  molybdate  is  dialysed,  a  yellow,  strongly  acid, 
astringent  solution  of  molybdic  acid  remains  behind,  and  lliis, 
on  evaporation,  yields  a  deliquescent  gummy  mass  (Graham).^ 

Soluble  Molybdic  Acid.     If  ordinary  molybdate  of  ammonia  be 
pTecipitated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  washed  precipitate 
decomposed  with  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  colour- 
less liquid  is  obtained,  possessing  an  acid  reaction  and  a  metallic 
taste.    This  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  solidifies  to  an 
amorphous  mass,  possessing  a  blue  colour,  owing  to  reduction, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  slightly  warmed. 
Molybdenum  trioxide  not  only  combines  with  basic  oxides  to 
form  molybdates,  some  of  which  possess  very  complicated  con- 
sdtations,  but  it  also  acts  as  a  base   towards   certain  acids 
fonning  definite  compounds.    Thus,  for  instance,  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas    is  passed  over  molybdenum  trioxide  at  a 
temperature  of  150®  to  200**,  a  white  crystalline  very  volatile 
compound,  M0O3  -f-  2HC1,  is  formed.     This,  which  is  probably 
the  hydroxychloride  MoO(OH)2Cl2,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
decomposes  into  its  constituents  when  strongly  heated.    Again, 
if  a  solution  of  the  trioxide  be  evaporated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  colourless  glistening  crystals  separate  out  having 
the  composition  MoSO^  =  M0O3SO3.      These  on  heating  emit 
sulphur  trioxide  and  deUquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


THE  MOLYBDATES. 

450  Potassium  Molybdate,  KgMoO^,  is  obtained  by  fusing 
molybdenum  trioxide  and  carbonate  of  potash  together  in  the 
right  proportions.  If  the  fused  mass  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
^  solution  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over 
sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  crystallizes  out  in  small,  usually  micro- 
scopic, four-sided  prisms,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
^en  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of 
n^olybdenum  trioxide  in  carbonate  of  potash  until  a  permanent 
t^idity  is  produced,  a  salt  separates  on  standing,  having  the 
composition  KgMo7024+4H20.2    This  crystallizes  in  monoclinic 

*  Chftm.  Soc  Joum.  xvii.  326. 

*  DelafontAine,  N.  Arch.  Sc,  Phijs.  Not,  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  232. 
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Th*  s*i5  X4,M^.>.^X^  -  iSH.O,  which  crystallizes  in  larg 
^Listtciiu^  M&.'iKvlitis;  [-risaiik  i#  obvaiiwd  when  the  calculate 
^«4u:;:y  v>f'  ih^  ;rfc.\\»w  is  dis^'l^-vvl  in  salium  carbonate  ao 
ihf  s.'iutK>u  sdIowv4  to  <'\-aij'or*:e  spii'4t:&iieoasly.  It  effloresc 
»>n  e^xiveure,  and  wh^n  h«M!tU  in  tb*  air  fuses  in  its  own  wat< 
of  iTj-stallic*;:oo.  whii'h  is  gi»?n  off  at  a  higher  temperatux 
When  more  strou^y  bealed  it  melts  with  formation  of  H 
auhydrou:?  salt,  a>liitifyiiig  on  cooUiu;  to  long  needles  which  a. 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  fmm  whioh  solution  the  origin 
cnstals  can  again  be  obtainetl 

Soiiium  Trimolgidate,  JfajMoijO,,  +  TH^O,  is  formed  in 
similar  way  to  the  fore:going  salt,  and  crystallizes  in  veiy  fii 
needles.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  20°  3878,  ar 
at  100'  137  pans  of  the  salt 

Sodium  7V/mmo/yM<jf<,  Na,Mo,0,3+llHoO.   This  is  obtaint 
by  the  action  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  t 
the  normal  salt,  and  forms  crusts  consisting  of  small  glistenii 
crystals  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily 
hot  water. 

The  acid  salt,  HNaMo«0,3  +  8H.0.   wiiich  is  obtained  in 
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similaT  way  by  the  action  of  more  hydrochloric  acid,  fonns  long 
glisteaiDg  monoclinic  crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air. 

Sodium  Odomolj/bdcUe,  Na2Mo8025  +  4H2O,  is  formed  as  a 
white  powder  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
on  the  acid  salt  HNaMogOgj  +  4H2O,  which  latter  salt  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  normal  sodium  molybdate  with  nitric 
add,  and  also  forms  a  white  or  yellowish  powder 

Sodium  Decamolyhdate,  Na^Moi^Oji  +  I2H2O,  is  a  white 
aystaUine  powder  obtained  by  heating  the  normal  salt  in  a 
water-bath  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  saturate  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sodium.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
If  soluble  molybdic  acid  be  dissolved  in  the  requisite  quantity 
of  sodium  carbonate,  the  salt  NajMoj^jOgi  +  2IH2O,  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  cold  water  without 
decomposition. 

451  Ammonium  Molybdate,  (NHJgMoO^,  is  produced  when  the 
tiioxide;  or  an  ammonium  polymolybdate,  is  heated  with  excess 
of  concentrated  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms 
which  are  decomposed  by  water.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution 
of  the  trioxide  in  ammonia  the  ordinary  molybdate  of  ammonia, 
(NH^^MoyOj^ -f- 4H2O,  crystallizes  out  in  large  colourless  six- 
sided  monoclinic  prisms. 

Ammonixim  Dimolybdaie,  (NHJgMogOy,  separates  out  on 
eraporating  the  mother-Jiquor  of  the  normal  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

Ammonium  Trimolybdate,  (SK^^ofi^Q  +  Kfi,  frequently 
occurs  by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  salt 
^^a  low  temperature,  when .  it  separates  out  in  silky  needles 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold-  but  readily  so  in  hot- water. 

Calcium  Molybdate,  CaMoO^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  the  ordinary  ammoniimi  salt  containing  an  excess 
of  ammonia  with  calcium  chloride.  It  forms  a  white  precipi- 
ce consisting  of  microscopic  quadratic  pyramids.  If  calcium 
^bonate  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  the  trioxide  and  water, 
^  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  calcium 
^fmlybdaU,  CaMogOio  -h  6H2O,  is  deposited.  The  salt 
HjCaMogOjg  +  17H2O  crystallizes  from  a  solution  of  the  normal 
**lt  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  de- 
posited in  small  oblique  glistening  prisms  which  are  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  but  readily  dissolve  in  hot  water. 
^rium  Molybdate,    BaMoO^,    is    a    crystalline    precipitate 
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difficultly  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  obtained  in  quadratic  pyramids 
by  fusing  together  sodium  molybdate,  barium  chloride,  and 
common  salt. 

When  the  ordinary  ammonia  salt  is  precipitated  with  barium 
chloride  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  Ba3Mo7024  +  SHgO  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  A  compound,  BaMo,0,| 
4-  SHgO,  having  properties  similar  to  the  last  salt,  is  obtained  ly 
precipitating  a  soluble  trimolybdate.  When  barium  carbonate 
is  dissolved  in  soluble  molybdic  acid  and  the  solution  aUoved 
to  stand,  oblique  prisms  of  the  salt  lI^BaMofi^  +  17HjO  aie 
deposited ;  and  if  the  normal  salt  be  treated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  the  compound  BaMo^Ogg  +  4H,0  is  formed.  This  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  acida^ 
not  even  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Magnesium  Molyhdate,  MgMoO^  +  oH^O,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
magnesia  with  water  and  molybdenum  trioxide,  and  evaporating 
the  solution,  when  the  salt  separates  out  in  long  glistening  trans- 
parent prisms.  Magnesium  molybdate  forms  with  the  molybdates 
of  pot^sium  and  sodium  double  salts  such  as  EgMoO^  +  MgMoO| 
+  2H2O,  which  appear  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
manganese  and  ferrous  salts. 

Lead  Molybdate,  PbMoO^.  This  occurs  native  as  wulfenite 
in  orange-red  transparent  quadratic  tables  and  octohedrons 
which  have  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6  to  7.  When  one 
part  of  sodium  molybdate  is  fused  with  six  parts  of  lead 
chloride  and  four  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  closed  crucible, 
bright-yellow  translucent  pyramids  or  tables  of  the  artificial 
compound  are  obtained,  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  6'811.* 
If  a  solution  of  a  molybdate  be  added  to  lead  nitrate  the  same 
compound  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate 
which  melts  at  a  very  high  temperature.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  lead  molybdate. 

Molybdenum  Molybdates  or  Blue  Oxides  of  Molybdenum.  When 
the  metal  or  a  lower  oxide  of  molybdenum  is  exposed  for  a 
cei-tain  time  to  the  air  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  has  the  composition  Mo^Oii  =  iMoOj  -I-  MoOy 
If  molybdate  of  ammonia  be  heated  with  molybdenum  trioxide 
to  its  melting-point,  a  violet-blue  metallic  lustrous  powder  of 
MogOg  =  MoOg  4-  2M0O3  ^s  obtained.  This  compound  may 
likewise  be  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  trioxide  when  it 
forms  in  a  crystalline  mass  which  has  a  copper-red  colour,  and 

*  Schultzo,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  cxxvi.  49 ;  Manross,  ^nd,  Ixxxii.  868. 
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becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  heating  this  com- 
pound a  blue  powder,  Mo^Og  =  MoOj  +  M0O3,  remains  behind 
(Wohler  and  Buff). 

Hydroxides  corresponding  to  the  above  are  formed  when  the 
metal  or  molybdenum  tetrahydroxide  is  moistened  with  water 
ind  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride 
is  precipitated  with  ammonium  molybdate,  as  also  when  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  a  molybdate  is  heated  with  sugar 
and  precipitated  with  common  salt.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtamed  has  a  dark-blue  colour,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  bitter  metallic  taste. 

452  Phosphomolyhdic  Add,  2H3PO4+  22M0O3.  This  remarkable 
compound  is  obtained  by  boiling  its  ammonium  salt  with  aqua- 
i^  On  evaporating  the  solution  it  deposits  in  yellow  tri- 
dinic  prisms  which  contain  twenty  molecules  of  water.  These 
'.  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and,  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
cabes  containing  fifty  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization 
\  separate  out,  whereas  from  a  very  concentrated  nitric  acid 
solution  rhombic  crystals  are  deposited,  which  contain  40 
molecules  of  water.  According  to  Debray,^  who  has  recently 
investigated  this  acid  and  its  salts,  it  only  contains  20  M0O3. 
The  recent  investigations  of  Eammelsberg,*  however,  confirm 
the  formula  given  abova 

Potamum  PhosphamolyhdaU,  2K3PO4  +  22M0O3  +  I2H2O, 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ammonia  salt  with  caustic  potash 
or  by  mixing  the  acid  with  solution  of  a  potash  salt,  when 
it  is  deposited  in  four-sided  prisms  almost  insoluble  in 
water. 

Ammonium  Phosphomolybdate,  2  (NH^)3P04  +  22  M0O3  + 
12HjO.  This  salt  was  discovered  by  Gmelin,'  but  Sonnen- 
schein*  was  the  first  to  notice  that  this  compound  contained 
phosphoric  acid  as  an  essential  constituent.  It  is  formed  when 
^  solution  of  a  molybdate  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  nitric  acid  solution  added,  or 
when  the  free  acid  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  the 
^^mouia  salt.  Under  these  circumstances  a  canary-coloured 
ydlow  powder  is  thrown  down.  Pyro-  and  meta-phosphates  do 
liot  yield  this  precipitate ;  it  is  only  formed  when  they  are 
converted  into  orthophosphates.  When  this  change  takes  place 
slowly  the  compound  is  obtained  in  gUstening  yellow  crystals 

I  C!mp<.  Rend,,  Ixvi.  702.  *  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Chem,  Oes.,  x.  1776. 

Sttndbook,  vol.  iv.  68.  *  Joum,  Praek.  Chen.,  liii.  842. 
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(Debray).^  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 
It  is  also  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  solution  of  ammonium  molyb- 
date.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  as  wdl 
as  of  many  organic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  acetic  acid, 
retard  the  formation,  whilst  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  no  precipitation  occurs. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  the  ammoniacal  solutioQ 
crystallises  spontaneously  in  long  glistening  prisms  or  needles 
having  the  composition  Q^K;)^{V0^^  +  SMoOg  +  TH^O.  These 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
yielding  a  slightly  acid  liquid, 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  also  precipitates  strongly  acid  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  rubidium,  csesium,  thallium,  and  the  oiganic  alka- 
loids, but  not  solutions  of  sodium  or  lithium  salts.  The  heavy 
metals  are  also  not  precipitated  if  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  firee 
acid  be  present.  This  acid  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  the  alkaloids, 
or,  in  place  of  this,  a  liquid  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  with  molybdenum  trioxide,  and  adding  one 
part  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  evpry  part  of  the  trioxide,  may  be 
employed ;  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
fused,  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  nitric  acid  added  until 
the  liquid  becomes  yellow. 

MOLYBDENUM  AND  SULPHUR 

453  Molyhdenu7n  Bisulphide,  MoSg,  is  found  native  as  moly- 
bdenite in  Sweden,  Norway,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  Urals,  at 
Caldbeck  Fells  in  Cumberland,  in  Connecticut,  Califomia, 
and  elsewhere.  It  commonly  occurs  in  foliated  masses  or  in 
scales,  and  sometimes  in  tabular  hexagonal  prisms,  its  general 
appearance  being  very  similar  to  that  of  graphite,  possessing 
a  metallic  lustre  and  pure  lead-grey  colour,  and  leaving  a 
grey  trace  on  paper.  Molybdenite  generally  occurs  embedded 
in  or  disseminated  through  granite,  gneiss,  zirconsyenite, 
granular  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 

When  the  trioxide  is  fused  with  sulphur,  or  heated  in  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  same  compound  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  glistening  black  powder,  easily  distinguished  from 
graphite  by  the  fact  that  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it 
is  incombustible  and  infusible,  and  that  it  oxidises  when  heated 

*  CovnpUs  Hindus,  Ixvi.  702. 
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in  the  air  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  formation  of 
molybdenum  trioxide,  and  is  readily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and 
aqua-regia. 

Molybdenum  TrmUphide,  M0S3,  is  formed  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  the  concentrated  solution  of  a  molybdate, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  liquid.  It  may  likewise  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  molybdate  of  an  alkali  metal  for  a  short 
time  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  then  precix)itating  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  obtained  it  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate  which  dries  to  a  blackish-brown  powder.  On  heating 
in  absence  of  air  it  splits  up  into  the  foregoing  compound  and 
sulphur.    It  combines  with  basic  sulphides  to  form  thio-salts. 

Potassium  Thiomolybdate,  K2M0S4,  is  formed  when  potassium 
molybdate  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On 
evaporating  the  solution  the  compound  crystallizes  out  in  ruby- 
red  four-  or  eight-sided  prisms  which  have  a  green  metallic 
lustre,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  a  yellowish-red  colour. 
Ammonium  Thiom^lybdate,  (NH4)2MoS4,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
;  solving  the  trisulphide  in  ammonium  sulphide,,  and  crystallizes 
in  cinnabar-red  scales. 

Molybdenum  Tetrasulphide,  M0S4.  This  substance  forms 
compounds  with  many  metallic  sulphides  known  as  the  per- 
thiomolybdates.  Hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  from  their 
solutions  a  fine  red  precipitate  which  dries  to  a  mass  having 
a  metallic  lustre.  This  when  heated  in  a  retort  first  evolves 
vater  and  afterwards  sulphur  dioxide,  and  lastly  sulphur,  the 
disulphide  remaining  behind. 

Potassium  Perthiomolybdate,  KgMoSg,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
ft  solution  of  potassium  molybdate,  which  has  been  saturated 
^ih  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  molybdenum  disulphide 
together.  It  forms  small  ruby-red  transparent  scales,  and  is 
^th  diflficulty  soluble  in  water. 


MOLYBDENUM  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

Molybdenum  Phosphide,  MOgPg,  is  obtained  by  strongly  heat- 
^  molybdenum  trioxide  and  metaphosphoric  acid  in  a  carbon 
^cible.  It  forms  a  grey  vesicular  mass  having  a  metallic 
listre  and  containing  crystals  in  the  cavities.  On  ignition  in 
tie  air  it  oxidizes  slowly,  and  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  fused 
mtre. 
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Detection  and  Estimation  of  Molybdenum. 

454  Molybdenum  trioxide  and  the  molyljjclates  may  be  de- 
tected inasmuch  as  the  colourless  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
when  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  becomes  of  a  blue,  green, 
and  lastly  dark-brown  colour.  The  lower  oxides,  as  well  as  their 
salts,  can  be  readily  transformed  into  the  molybdates  by  oxida- 
tion. Molybdenum  trioxide  colours  the  blowpipe  flame  a  yellow- 
ish green,  and  imparts  to  a  bead  of  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  a 
fine  green  colour  in  the  reducing  flame.  Hydrochloric  or  nitric  . 
acid  produces  a  curdy  precipitate  in  solutions  of  a  molybdate 
when  not  too  dilute.  This  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  even 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  A  solution  of  ammonium  molyb- 
date  in  nitric  acid  becomes  yellow-coloured  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  sodium  phosphate,  and  on  warming  a  heavy  yellow 
precipitate  sepai-ates  out.  If  some  zinc  be  added  even  to  a  veiy 
dilute  solution  of  a  molybdate,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  the  liquid 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  red  compound  being  dissolved 
on  shaking  up  with  ether. 

Molybdenum  trisulphide  is  slowly  precipitated  from  an  acid 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in 
ammonium  sulphide.  When  the  solution  containing  ammonium 
thio- molybdate  is  acidified  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  molybdenum 
trisulphide  is  thrown  down. 

In  order  to  estimate  molybdenum  quaviUatively  it  must  be 
obtained  as  a  neutral  molybdate,  which  is  then  precipitated  with 
a  neutral  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate-  The  yellow  precipi- 
tate which  falls  down  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate,  dried,  and  then  either  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
when  molybdenum  dioxide  is  formed,  or  it  is  ignited  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  anhydrous  lead  oxide  until  all  the  mercury 
is  driven  off.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  residue  gives  then 
the  amount  of  trioxide  present. 

The  atomic  weight  of  molybdenum  was  first  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Dumas,^  by  reducing  the  trioxide  in  hydrogen  :  as  a 
mean  of  six  experiments  he  arrived  at  the  number  95*65.  The 
same  method  carried  out  by  Debray  *  gave  the  number  95  70 
as  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  whilst  Lothar  Meyer*  calculated 

1  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Iv.  129.  2  Compt,  Rend.  Ixvi.  782. 

*  LUbiffs  Ann.  clxix.  360. 
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the  number  95*86  from  analyses  of  the  chloride  made  by  Liechti 
and  Kempe,  and  lastly  Eammelsberg  by  the  reduction  of  the 
trioxide  to  metal  obtained  the  number  95*96.^ 


TUNGSTEN,  W  =  183,5. 

455  The  minerals  tungsten  or  heavy-stone,  now  termed  scheelite 
or  calcium  tungstate,  and  wolfram  (the  hipi  spuma  of  Agricola) 
were,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  classed 
amongst  the  tin  ores.  In  1781,  Scheele  proved  that  tungsten 
was  composed  of  lime  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  and  in 
the  same  year,  Bergman  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  acid 
is  a  metallic  calx.  Two  years  later  the  Spanish  chemists  Juan, 
Jos^  and  Fausto  d'Elhujar,*  showed  that  this  same  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  mineral  wolfram  combined  with  iron  and  manga- 
nese. They  also  succeeded  in  reducing  metallic  tungsten  from 
the  acid. 

Tungsten  is  not  a  common  metal,  being  found  only  in  a  few 
minerals,  some  of  which  occur,  however,  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities. The  most  important  of  these  is  wolfram,  a  tungstate  of 
iron  and  manganese  found  in  Cornwall,  in  Cumberland,  on 
Bona  in  the  Hebrides,  in  County  Wicklow,  at  Zinnwald,  and 
in  many  localities  in  the  United  States.  Other  important 
tungsten  minerals  are  scheelite  or  calcium  tungstate,  CaWO^, 
and  scheelitine  or  lead  tungstate,  PbWO^.  In  addition  to  these, 
tungsten  occurs  in  the  following  somewhat  rare  minerals,  wolf- 
nim  ochre,  WO3 ;  wolframite,  (MnFe)  WO4 ;  ferberite,  FeWO^ ; 
hiibnerite,  MnW04 ;  and  cupro-scheelite,  (CaCu)W04. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  tungsten  compounds  from  wolfram,  a 
pwKJess  proposed  by  Oxland  in  1848  (see  Tin)  is  generally 
^opted,  the  ore  being  fused  with  soda  ash  and  sodium  nitrate 
^  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  soluble  sodium  tungstate 
tring  dissolved  out  and  obtained  by  crystallisation. 

456  Metallic  Tungsten,  This  is  prepared  by  calcining  an  intimate 
^xture  of  tungsten  trioxide  and  carbon  in  a  covered  crucible. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  oxide  in 
^  current  of  hydrogen  or  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  in 
vapour  of  sodium.     It  has,  however,  not  been  prepared  in  the 

\^.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  x.  1776. 
-4  Chemical  Analysis  of  Wolfram  and  ExamiiuUion  of  a  Kcw  Afetal,  which 
?*^  into  its  Cofnposilion,     Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  C.  Cullen,  to  which 
^.P'rtfixed  a  translation  of  Mr.  Scheele's  analysis  of  the  Tungsten,  or  heavy-stone, 
**th  Mr.  Bergman's  supplemental  remarks.     London,  1785. 
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coherent  condition.  In  order  to  prepare  the  pure  metal,  the 
pure  bright  canary-yellow-coloured  trioxide  is  ignited  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  tube  to  bright  redness  in  a  current  of  diy 
and  pure  hydrogen.  The  metallic  powder  thus  obtained  possesses 
a  light  bright  grey  metallic  lustre  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  4* 
of  19129  (Eoscoe).^  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal,  according 
to  earlier  observers,  was  found  to  be  considerably  lower. 

Metallic  tungsten  does  not  undergo  any  oxidation  either  in  dry 
or  moist  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when  exposed 
for  many  months.  At  a  red-heat  the  powdered  metal  bums  in  air 
or  oxygen,  being  converted  into  the  trioxide.  When  thrown  into 
chlorine  it  does  not  burn  but  combines  with  this  element  when 
heated  in  it  at  a  temperature  of  250°  to  300**.  It  also  combines 
with  bromine  and  more  difiicultly  with  iodine.  Water  does  not 
act  upon  metallic  tungsten  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  a 
current  of  steam  passed  over  tungsten  heated  to  redness  oxidizes 
the  metal  to  a  mixture  of  the  blue  oxide  and  the  trioxide. 
Treated  with  boiling  solution  of  potash,  tungsten  is  oxidized, 
tungstate  of  potash  being  formed  and  hydrogen  disengaged. 
Nitric  acid  only  attacks  tungsten  slowly,  but  it  is  oxidized 
rapidly  in  contact  with  aqua  regia. 

Tungsten  Steel.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  tool-steel  by  the  addition  of  tungsten, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  said  to  improve  the  quality,  hardness,  and 
tenacity  of  the  metal,  but  it  appears  that  this  application  has 
not  proved  commercially  successful. 


TUNGSTEN  AND  CHLORINE. 

457  Four  compounds  of  tungsten  and  chlorine  are  known,  viz. : 

(1)  Tungsten  dichloride    .  .  .  WClg. 

(2)  Tungsten  tetrachloride  .  .  WCl^. 

(3)  Tungsten  pentachloride  .  .  WCI5. 

(4)  Tungsten  hexchloride  .  .  WCl^. 

Tungsten  Dichloride,  WClg.  This  body  may  be  obtained  in 
pale-grey  crusts  by  reducing  the  hexchloride  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature  in  hydrogen.  It  is,  however,  best  prepared  by 
heating  the  tetrachloride  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  For 
this  purpose  the  temperature  of  a  moderately  hot  zinc  bath  is 

^  Mtm.  Lit.  and  Phil,  Soe.  of  Ma^ichestcr,  [3]  v.  77. 
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used.     The  dichloride  is  a  non-volatile  loose  grey  powder  with- 
out lustre  or  crystalline  structure.     It  alters  perceptibly  on 
short  exposure  to  the  air  and  dissolves  slightly  in  water  forming 
a  brown  solution.     The  remainder  is  converted  into  the  brown 
oxide,  a  slow  evolution  of  hydrogen  occurring  (Eoscoe). 

Tungsten  TetracMoride,  WCl^,  is  formed  by  the  incomplete 
reduction  of  the  hexchloride  or  pentachloride  by  hydrogen, 
forming  the  non-volatile  residue  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  hexchloride  in  hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  it  in  the 
pure  state  a  mixture  of  hexa-  and  pentachloride  is  distilled  at 
a  low  temperature  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  and  the  volatile  pentachloride 
distilled  back  again  once  or  twice  over  the  residue  to  saturate 
up  to  the  tetrachloride  the  lower  chlorides  or  metal  which  are 
also  formed.  The  tetrachloride  of  tungsten  is  a  loose  soft 
crystalline  powder  of  a  greyish-brown  colour.  It  is  highly 
hygroscopic,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  pentachloride.  It  is 
partially  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  the  brown  oxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  tetrachloride  is  non-volatile  and  in- 
fusible under  ordinary  pressure,  but  on  heating  it  decomposes 
into  pentachloride,  which  distils  off,  and  dichloride,  which  re- 
mains behind.  On  heating  in  hydrogen  to  a  temperature  above 
the  melting-point  of  zinc  the  tetrachloride  is  reduced  to  metallic 
tungsten,  some  of  which  is  deposited  as  a  black  tinder-like 
powder  and  undergoes  spontaneous  ignition  on  exposure  to 
air  (Roscoe). 

Tungsten  Pentachloride,  WCI5.  This  compound  is  formed  by 
the  incomplete  reduction  of  the  hexchloride  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  but  slightly  above  the 
boiling-point  of  the  hexchloride  the  dark-red  colour  of  its 
vapour  is  seen  to  disappear  and  a  light  greenish-coloured  vapour 
takes  its  place,  and  this  soon  condenses  either  to  black  drops 
or  to  long  shining  black  needle-shaped  crystals.  After  two  or 
three  distillations  in  hydrogen  a  pure  volatile  product  is 
obtained.  For  the  production  of  the  pentachloride  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  convenient  to  reduce  the  hexchloride  at  a  higher 
temperature,  when  a  further  loss  of  chlorine  takes  place,  the 
solid  non- volatile  tetrachloride  remaining  behind  and  the  volatile 
pentachloride  distilling  over.  The  latter  compound  only  requires 
redistillation  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state.  Tungsten 
pentachloride  crystallizes  in  long  black  shining  crystals, 
l^t  if   quickly   condensed    the   crystalline   powder   possesses 
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pound  that  erery  trace  of  oxygen  and  of  moUtiue  be  excluded^ 
as  otbt.Twise  some  red  oxyclduride  is  invariably  formed,  ant 
tbia  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  hescldoride  by  distil- 
lation. Metallic  tungsten  takes  fire  at  a  moderate  heat  in  diy  | 
chlorine  and  the  action  goes  on  by  itself  until  all  tbe  chloiin^  \ 
has  disappeared. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  hexchloride  in  quantity  the  metaL 
ie  first  ignited  in  a  cnrreut  of  diy  hydrogen ;  then  the  hydro- 
gen is  completely  displaced  by  a  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide 
and  lastly  chlorine  free  from  air  substiluted,  and  the  tube 
or  retort  moderately  heated.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
otHjration  a  slight  sublimate  of  red  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
the  oxycliloride  is  frequently  formed  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
presence  of  traces  of  oxygen,  but  this  is  easily  driven  to  the  end 
of  the  tube  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  intended  to  collect 
the  hexchloride.  On  raising  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  a 
granular  Bubliinate  of  dark-violet  opaque  crystals  of  the  hex- 
chloride makes  its  appearaoce,  and  if  in  large  quantity  the 
hoxdilitride  collects  as  a  blackish-rcd  liquid.  Ia  order  to 
salunitt!  tliiw  lii^uid.it  is  slowly  distilled  m  a  current  of  chlorine. 
The  dark  violet  crystals  decrepitate  on  cooling  and  the  ciystal- 
liue  niasa  thus  readily  breaks  up  to  a  powder, 

When  pure,  Iho  solid  hexchloride  does  not  undei^  any  change 
even  in  moist  air,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  slightest  tiace  of 
oxycliloride  it  nl  once  absorbs  moisture,  evolving  copious  fumes 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  and  changing  in  colour  from  violet  to  brown. 
Water  does  not  act  upon  the  pure  hexchloride,  but  on  boiling 
decomposition  occurs.  If,  however,  the  oxychloride  be  present 
the  whole  is  suddenly  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  a  greenish 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  crystallizing  from  the 
solution  in  six-sided  plates. 

The  melting-point  of  the  hexchloride  is  275"*  and  its  point 
of  solidification  270® ;  it  boils  under  a  pressure  of  759*5  mm. 
at  346''*7.  The  vapour  density  of  tungsten  hexchloride  has  been 
determined  in  sulphur  vapour  and  in  mercury  vapour ;  at  440°, 
the  mean  experimental  density  is  168*8,  whilst  at  350°  the 
density  is  190*9,  the  calculated  density  being  1985.  The 
alteration  of  the  density  from  191  at  350^  only  3"*  above  the 
boiling-point,  to  169  at  440"*  points  to  the  fact  that  dissocia- 
tion occurs.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the 
fused  hexchloride  a  continuous  liberation  of  the  chlorine  takes 
place,  whereas  the  pentachloride  treated  in  the  same  way  does 
not  undergo  a  similar  decomposition. 

4S8  Tungsten  OxycUorides,  The  monoxychloride,  WOCl^,  and 
the  dioxychlarid^  WOgClg,  have  been  studied  by  Blomstrand  and 
Riche.  The  dioxychloride  is  best  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
over  the  brown  oxide.  Combination  takes  place  at  -a  moderate 
heat,  the  oxide  becoming  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  which 
on  increase  of  temperature  distils  off  without  melting,  condens- 
ing in  small  square  scales  of  a  light  lemon-yellow  colour.  The 
dioxychloride  volatilises  at  a  temperature  approaching  redness 
^th  partial  decomposition ;  the  crystals  do  not  fuse  and  are  not 
acted  upon  by  moist  air  or  cold  water.  Even  when  boiled  with 
vater  the  dioxychloride  is  not  completely  decomposed. 

The  splendid  red  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  monoxy- 
chloride,  first  prepared  by  Wohler,  are  best  obtained  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  a  chloride  over  heated  oxide  or  dioxychloride,  in 
ft  current  of  chlorine  : 

WO3  +  2WCle  =  3WOCI4. 

The  crystals  melt  at  210^  4  and  solidify  at  207°-4,  and  the  liquid 
hoils  at  227***5,  forming  a  red  vapour  rather  lighter  coloured  than 
tliftt  of  the  hexchloride.  On  repeated  distillation  over  red-hot 
charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine  the  hexchloride  is  formed. 
On  exposure  to  air  the  monoxychloride  becomes  at  once  covered 
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with  a  yellowish  crust  of  tungstic  acid.  The  vapour  density  at 
350''  is  found  to  be  171-5  and  at  440^  173,  the  theoretical 
density  being  171  (Eoscoe). 


TUNGSTEN  AND  BROMINE. 

459  Bromine  acts  rapidly  on  red-hot  tungsten,  fonning  dark 
bromine-like  vapours,  which  condense  to  a  crystalline  sublimate. 
Special  precautions  similar  to  those  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  chlorides  must  also  be  employed  for  the  bromides,  as  the 
oxybromides  formed  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  possess 
almost  the  same  colour  as  the  bromide,  and  therefore  the  detec- 
tion of  the  impurity  is  not  so  easy  as  is  the  case  with  the  chloride. 

Tungsten  Dibromide,  WBig,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  in 
hydrogen  of  the  pentabromide,  heated  in  a  bath  of  fused  zinc 
chloride.  A  residue  of  non-volatile  dibromide  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  bluish-black  velvety  crystalline  powder. 

Tungsten  Pentabromide,  WBr^.  By  the  action  of  an  excess  of 
bromine  on  tungsten  a  penta-  and  not  a  hexbromide  is  ob- 
tained. Indeed  the  pentabromide  itself  evolves  bromine  on 
standing.  The  pentabromide  forms  dark  crystals  having  a 
metallic  lustre  resembling  iodine,  melting  at  276**,  solidif}'ing 
at  273°,  and  boiling  at  333°.  It  is  at  once  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  water  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  blue  oxide 
Wlien  the  pentabromide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
the  metal  is  formed  in  the  state  of  pyrophoric  powder. 

Tungsten  Oxyhromides,  corresponding  to  the  oxychlorides,  exist. 
The  dioxybromide  WOgBrg,  is  formed  by  passing  bromine  vapour 
over  red-hot  tungsten  dioxide.  It  forms  light-red  transparent 
crystals  which  yield  a  yellow  powder.  They  do  not  melt,  but 
volatilize  at  a  temperature  approaching  a  red-heat,  and  they 
are  not  acted  upon  by  water.  The  monoxybromide  WOBr^,  is 
formed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  last-named  com- 
pound as  brownish-black  shining  needles  which  are  readily 
fusible  and  can  be  separated  from  the  dioxybromide  by  gently 
heating,  when  the  latter  compound  remains  behind.  It  melts  at 
277^  boils  at  327°'5,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 
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TUNGSTEN  AND  IODINE. 

Tungsten  Di-iodide,  WI^,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  green 
metallic  scales,  when  iodine  vapour  is  passed  over  the  metal 
heated  to  redness  (Boscoe). 


TUNGSTEN  AND  FLUORINE. 

Tungsten  trioxide  dissolves  in  strong  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 
on  evaporation  the  oxide  crystaUizes  out  unchanged.  Neither  a 
fluoride  nor  an  oxyfluoride  of  tungsten  is  known  in  the  free  state, 
tut  a  compound  K^F^WOj,  is  obtained  when  normal  potassium 
tungstate  is  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  this  compound  is 
iaomorphous  with  the  corresponding  molybdenum  oxyfluoride. 


TUNGSTEN  AND  OXYGEN. 

460  Tungsten  forms  two  definite  oxides :  tungsten  dioxide  WOo, 
and  tungsten  trioxide  WO3.  These  combine  together  to  form 
compounds  analogous  to  the  blue  oxides  of  molybdenum  (p.  196). 

Tiingsten  Dioxide,  WO,.  This  oxide  is  formed  when  a  current 
of  hydrogen  is  passed  over  the  trioxide,  WO3,  at  a  dull  red-heat. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  wet  way  by  reducing  the  trioxide, 
imxed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  metallic  zinc.  In 
preparing  it  in  the  dry  way  care  is  needed,  as  if  the  tempera- 
^  be  too  high  metallic  tungsten  is  formed,  whereas  if  the 
heat  be  not  sufficient,  the  intermediate  blue  oxide  is  produced. 
Tungsten  dioxide  is  a  brown  powder  of  specific  gravity,  121, 
which  has  a  copper- red  colour  when  crystalline  trioxide  is  em- 
ployed for  its  preparation.  It  is  strongly  pyrophoric,  and  must 
he  cooled  in  hydrogen  for  some  time  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  yielding  purple  solutions.  Oxidizing  agents 
convert  it  rapidly  into  the  trioxide.  It  dissolves  in  potash  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  and  the  production  of  potassium 
tuDgstate: 

WO2  +  2K0H  =  K2WO,  -f  H^. 
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Tungsten  THoxide,  WOj.     This  oxide  occtiTS  native  aa  wolfi 
mine,   a   yellow   powder   foimd   tt^tber  with  other   tungsti 
mineral  in  Cumberland,  near  Limoges,  in  Connecticut,  and  ^ 
North   Carolina.      In   order    to   prepare     the   trioxide,    fine] 
powdered  wolfram  is  digested  for  a  long  time  with  hjdrochloi /, 
acid,  the  misture  frequently  shaken,  the  acid  renewed,  and   4 
little  nitric  acid  added  towards  tlie  end  of  the  process  to  oxid:2i> 
the  iron.     Tliis  is  continued  imtil  the  acid  has  dissolved  oul  tbe 
whole  of  the  iron  and  manganese  and  the   brown  powder  bus 
become  yellow  coloured.     The  insoluble  portion,  consbliug  of 
tungsten  trioxide  and  undecomposed  woltram  and  quartz,  a^r 
being  well  washed,  is  shaken  np  with  a  solution  of  ammouia, 
which  dissolves   the   liberated  tungstic  acid.     The  solution  is 
crystallized  and  the  crjstab  are  converted  into  the  trioxide  ty 
ignition  in  the  air.     Wohler  converts  the  wolframite  into  cal- 
cium tungstate  by  fusion  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  for  sn 
hour  with  twice  its  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  then 
lixiviating,  when  calcium  tungstate  remains  behind.     This  i> 
then  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  tungsten  trioxide  is  ob- 
tained by  igniting   the  yellow  precipitate  thus  thrown  down. 
Tbe  native  tungstate  of  calcium  (scheelite)  can  also  be  decom- 
posed in  this  way. 

Tungsten  trioxide  is  a  bright  canary-yellow  coloured  powder 
which  becomes  dark-orange  on  beating,  but  regains  its  bright 
yellow  colour  on  cooling.  A  very  slight  admixture  of  sodium 
salt  imparts  to  the  oxide  a  greenish  tint  which  no  amount  of 
oxidation  can  remove  (Eoscoe).  It  also  becomes  greenish  on 
exposure  to  lights  Tungsten  trioxide  has  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state  by  Debray,  by  igniting  a  mLxture  of  tuugstata 
and  carbonatfl  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid,  wliea 
the  trioxide  is  obtained  in  olive-green  rectangular  prisms  which- 
sublime  at  a  while  heat.  Tbe  crystalline  trioxide  has  also 
been  prepared  by  heating  hydrated  tungstic  acid  with  borax  in  ft 
porcelain  furnace  (Noi-denskjold).  The  specific  gravity  of 
tungsten  trioxide  thus  obtained  is  0'34. 

When  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  250'  tbe  trioxide  is 
converted  into  tbe  blue  oxide,  SWOs+WO..  and  if  the  heat  be 
raised  to  dull  redness  the  brown  oxide.  WO^,  is  formed,  whilst 
at  a  higher  temperature  the  metal  is  obtained.  Acted 
upon  by  reducing  ngeuts  such  as  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
stannous  chloride,  or  organic  matter,  tungsten  trioxide  is  trans- 
fonned  successively  into  the  blue  and  brown  oxides.     Tungsten 
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trioxide  is  soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalis  and  ammonia  as  well  as 
in  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  it  decomposes,  giving  rise  to 
the  tungstates.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  it  dissolves, 
however,  in  small  quantities  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids. 


TUNGSTIC  ACIDS  AND   THE  TUNGSTATES. 

461  Two  modifications  of  tungstic  acid  exist,  termed  normal- 
and  mda-twngstic  acid;  and  the  tungstates,  many  of  whicli 
possess  a  complicated  constitution,  may  be  likewise  divided  into 
two  corresponding  classes,  the  ordinary-  or  normal-tungstates 
and  the  metatungstates. 

Tungstic  Acid,  H^WO^.  When  a  solution  of  a  tungstate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid  in  the  cold,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  consisting  of  hydrated  tungstic  acid,  HgWO^+HgO.  This 
is  soluble  in  water,  possesses  a  bitter  taste  and  reddens  litmus. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  a  tungstate  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  hot  acid,  anhydrous  tungstic  acid,  HgWO^,  separates 
out  as  a  yellow  powder,  and  this  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  pure  tungsten  hexchloride 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air,  the  red  monoxychloride  is 
first  formed  and  this  soon  passes  into  a  fine  flocculent  mass  of 
tungstic  acid. 

The  tuDgstates  are  insoluble  in  water  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  alkali-metals ;  and,  even  of  these,  some  tungstates 
of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  only  sparingly  soluble.  The 
tungstates  of  the  alkaline-earth  metals,  and  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  mostly  amorphous  powders,  but  they  may  be  obtained  ia  the 
crystalline  state  by  double  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature. 

Metaiungstic  Acid,  HgW^O^g  4-  7H2O.  The  salts  of  this  acid 
were  discovered  by  Margueritte,^  but  the  acid  was  first  prepared 
hy  Scheibler.*  For  this  purpose  the  barium  salt  is  decomposed 
by  dUute  sulphuric  acid  or  the  lead  salt  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Metatungstic  acid  crystallizes  in  small  yellow  octo- 
hedrons  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  100°,  and  on 
igttition  are  converted  into  the  trioxide.  They  are  readily 
8olnble  in  water  and  the  solution  possesses  a  harsh  bitter  taste. 
When  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  boiling,  a  white  hydrate 
w  deposited  and  afterwards   the  trioxide  separates  out.     Tlie 

*  Ann.Ckim,  Phys.  [3],  xvii.  475.  ^  joum.  Pract.  C/ienu  Ixxxiii.  310. 
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metatungstates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed  when  the 
ordinary  tungstates  are  boiled  with  tungstic  acid  until  the 
filtrate  does  not  precipitate  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  add. 
The  metatungstates  of  the  other  metals  are  mostly  easil? 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  best  prepared  by  double  decompositjcm 
of  the  barium  salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphate  or  carbonate. 
The  warm  solutions  usually  yield  the  salts  in  amorphous  masses 
when  evaporated,  but  when  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  they 
frequently  crystallize.  The  metatungstates  possess  a  bitter  taste 
and  do  not  yield  a  precipitate  on  addition  of  an  acid,  though  on 
continued  boiling  ordinary  tungstic  acid  is  deposited. 

462  Colloidal  Tungstic  Acid,  This  modification  of  tungstic 
acid  was  discovered  by  Graham.^  It  is  obtained  by  dialysing  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate  of  sodium  to  which  a  suflBcient 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  to  neutralize  the 
soda.  After  several  days,  the  liquid  remaining  on  the  dialyser  is 
found  to  possess  a  bitter  astringent  taste  and  does  not  gelatinize 
on  the  addition  of  acids,  even  on  boiling.  On  evaporating  in  a 
vacuum  a  colourless,  vitreous,  transparent,  gum-like  mass  is  ob- 
tained, and  this  can  be  heated  to  200*"  without  losing  its  solubility, 
whilst  at  a  red-heat  it  is  transformed  into  tungsten  trioxide,  losing 
2*4  per  cent,  of  water.  When  moistened  with  water  the  colloidal 
acid  becomes  pasty  and  adhesive  like  gum,  dissolving  completely 
in  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Potassium  Tungstates,    The  normal  salt,  K2WO4,  is  obtained 
by  adding  tungsten  trioxide  little  by  little  to  its  own  weight  of 
fused  carbonate  of  potash.     On  cooling  a  solution  of  the  fused 
mass  in  hot  water,  or  on  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  normal  potassium  tungstate 
crystallizes  in  large  acicular  anhydrous  crystals  or  in  large  pris- 
matic crystals,  KgWO^  +  2H2O  (Marignac).     When  the  normal 
salt  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  when  tungsten 
trioxide  is  added  to  its  boiling  solution  until  no  more  dissolves, 
glistening  scales  of  the  acid  salt,  KioWijO^i+llHjO,  are  deposited. 
These  dissolve  more  readily  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  liie 
solution  lias  an  acrid  taste  and  acid  reaction.     When  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  this  dis- 
solves on  warming  but  on  cooling  deposits  scales  of  Potassium 
metatungstate,  KgWp^j  -h  SHgO;   a  second  hydrated  salt  con- 
taining eight  molecules  of  water,  crystallizing  in  octohedrons,  is 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  normal  tungstate, 

*  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  xvii.  825. 
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463  Sodium  Tungstates.  The  normal  salty  Na^WO^  H-  2H2O,  is 
prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  and  is  obtained  on  the  large 

^  scale  by  fusing  wolfram  together  with  soda-ash.  It  crystallizes 
.  in  thin  rhombic  prisms  which  dissolve  in  four  parts  of  cold  and 
in  two  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  possesses  a  bitter  taste 
and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  crystals  do  not  undergo 
•Iteration  in  the  air  and  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
lieated  to  200''  it  becomes  opaque  and  loses  its  water,  and  at  a 
i^-heat  fuses  to  a  transparent  liquid  which  crystallizes  on 
cooling. 

^-  In  addition  to  the  normal  salt  the  following  polytungstates  of 
•odium  are  known :  ^ 

Na^WgOy  +  2H2O. 
Na.WjOn  +  7H2O. 
Na^W^Oi^  +  11H,0. 
Na^WyOj,  +  16HjO. 
Na^jW^Oj,  +  2IH2O. 
NaioWjjO^i  +  2IH2O. 
NaioWi^O,!  +  25H2O. 
^  NajoWijO,!  +  28H2O. 

These  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.     The 
Bait,   Naj^WijO^i,  sometimes  termed  sodium  paratungstate,  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  wolfram  with  soda- 
ash  and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass.     The  boiling  solution  is 
then  nearly  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid   and  the  salt 
allowed  to  crystallize  at  the  ordinary  temperature  when  the 
compound  containing  twenty-eight  molecules  of  water  deposits 
^    in  large  triclinic  crystals.     At  a  higher  temperature  it  crys- 
'^    tallizes  with  less  water  than  the  above.     This  salt  is  sometimes 
'     used  in  place  of  stannate  of  sodium  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and 
*  calico-printing,  and  is  also  employed  for  rendering  cotton,  linen, 
ftc.,  uninflammable.^ 
r*^       Sodium  ifetatungstate,  Na2W^Oi3+10H2O,  is  formed  by  pro- 
-^   longed   boiling  of  the   normal    salt   with    tungsten    trioxide. 
It    crystallizes    in    octohedrons    probably    belonging    to    the 
'    r^ular  system.     It  is  very  eflflorescent.     Cold  water  dissolves 
10'69   times  its  weight  of  this   salt   and   boiling  water   dis- 
solves it  in  all  proportions.     It  loses  its  water  at  a  red-heat 
(Marignac  and  Scheibler). 

1  Marignac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [3]  Ixix.  39. 

*  Yeramann,  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 
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464  Ammonium  Tungstates.    The  normal  salt  is  not  known. 
When  a  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  ammonia  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  over  caustic  lime,  warty  concretions  of  (NHJgWjO^ 
4-  SHgO  are  sometimes  deposited,  which  easily  give  off  am- 
monia.    Needle-shaped   crystals  or  tablets  having  the  com- 
position (NH^)gW7024  +  6H2O  are,  however,  usually  deposited, 
whilst  sometimes  small  triclinic  crystals  of  (NH^)^W50i7  +  5H,0 
likewise  occur.     If,  however,  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tiw 
trioxide   be    allowed   to    evaporate   whilst    warm,  monoclinic 
crystals  of  (NHJ^^jWigO^i  +  SHgO  separate  out.     When  tung- 
sten  trioxide  is   boiled   with   ammonia,   quadratic    prisms  ot 
ammonium   metatuiigstate  (SH^^fi^  +  SHgO   are   obtainei 
These  are  very  soluble  and  effloresce  quickly  on  exposure  to 
the  air.     Besides  these  many  other  ammonium  tungstates  have 
been  prepared  (Marignac). 

Normal  Calcium  Tungstate,  CaWO^.  This  occurs  native  as 
scheelite  in  vitreous  yellowish-white  quadratic  pyramids.  Some 
of  its  chief  localities  are  Zinnwald,  Caldbeck  Fell  in  Cumber- 
land, Piedmont,  Dalecarlia,  in  the  Vosges,  at  Huntingdon  in 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  Mammoth  mining  district  in  Nevada. 
The  crystals  usually  contain  iron  and  are  found  in  crystalline 
rocks  in  connection  with  tin-ore,  topaz,  apatite,  wolfram,  &c 

It  is  prepared  artificially  as  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  by 
mixing  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  a  normal  tungstate, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  of  scheelite  by 
heating  the  precipitate  mixed  with  lime  in  a  current  of 
liydrochloric  acid.  If  a  hot  solution  of  metatungstic  acid  be 
saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  nietatungstate, 
CaW^Ojg  +  lOHgO,  is  obtained,  crystallizing  in  small  quadratic 
octohedrons. 

Normal  Barium  Tungstate,  BaWO^,  is  obtained  by  fusing 
together  the  sodium  salt  with  common  salt  and  barium  chloride, 
in  the  form  of  lustrous  colourless  crystals  isomorphous  with 
scheelite.  Barium  Metatungstate,  BaW^Oig  +  ^KfgO,  is  obtained 
by  mixing  hot  saturated  solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  and  barium 
cldoride  with  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
large  quadratic  pyramids  which  may  be  easily  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If  baryta 
water  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  needle- 
shaped  crj'stals  of  2P>aW04  +  H^  are  deposited. 

Load  Tungstate,  PbWO^,  occurs  as  stolzite  at  Zinnwald  in 
Bohemia,  at  P>leiberg  in  Carinthia,  in  Chili,  and  at  Southampton, 
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Massachusetta      It  crystallizes  in  red  translucent   quadratic 
pyramids  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7*87  to  81 3. 

Ferrous  Tungstate,  FeWO^,  occurs  as  the  mineral  farberite 
in  Spain^  closdy  resembling  the  commoner  mineral  wolfram, 
which  contains  manganese  as  an  isomorphous  constituent, 
(FeMn)W04.  This  latter  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  in 
Ireland,  France,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Wolfram  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system  in 
dark  grey  or  brownish-black  prisms  having  a  metallic  lustre 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  5  to  5  5. 

Manganese  Tungstate,  MnW04,  is  found  as  hiibnerite  in  Nevada 
in  a  vein  from  three  to  four  feet  wide. 


COMPOUNDS    OF    TUNGSTATES    WITH 
TUNGSTEN    DIOXIDE, 

465  These  singular  compounds,  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tungstates,  have  been  employed  as  bronze-powder  substitutes. 

Tungsten-potassium  Bronze.  The  compound  K2W3O9  =  K2W2O7 
+  WOj  is  obtained  by  adding  tungsten  trioxide  to  fused  normal 
potassium  tungstate  until  it  no  longer  dissolves.  The  product  is 
then  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  afterwards  lixi- 
viated with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  caustic  potash,  and 
lastly  again  with  water.  It  forms  smaU  dark-blue  needles  which 
possess  a  copper-red  lustre.  A  compound  crystallising  in  fine 
deep-blue  copper-lustrous  quadratic  prisms  and  pjrramids,  having 
the  composition  KgW^Oig  =  KjWO^  +  4WO2,  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing a  galvanic  current  through  fused  potassium  polytungstate. 
This  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  and  acids. 

Tungsten-sodium  Bronze,  NagWgOg  =  NagWgO^  +  WOg.  This 
beautiful  compound  was  first  prepared  by  Wohler  by  a  similar 
method  to  that  described  for  the  potassium  compound.  It  is 
filso  obtained  when  a  polytungstate  is  fused  with  tin  and  the 
mass  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
fine  golden  cubes,  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  6617,  and 
conduct  electricity  welL  On  ignition  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  and 
fnsea.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid  except  hydrofluoric  acid, 
nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  alkalis. 

fhaspho-tungstic  Acids,  Like  molybdic  acid,  tungstic  acid 
combines  with  phosphoric  acid  to  form  complicated  compounds. 
The  sodium  salts  are  obtained  by  boiling  a  sodium  tungstate 
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with  phospboric  acid.  If  tbc  ordinary  commercial  ttingstale  of 
soda  be  used,  and  bariam  cliloride  be  added  to  the  pnKiiicl, 
s  precipitate  is  obtained  wtiich,  when  decomjwsed  by  sul] 
acid,  yields  pbosplio-decatuagstic  acid,  Hj,PVV,„Oj„  +  SH,0, 
■which  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and,  like  phospbo-molybdic  acid, 
possesses  the  property  of  precipitating  the  alkaloids,'  aod  ii 
may  be  used  as  a  ret^ent  for  this  purposa 


TUNGSTOSIUCIC    ACIDS. 

466  These  peculiar  compounds  were  discovered  and  invtsti- 
gated  by  Mariguac,*  who  gives  the  following  names  and  fonnulit; 

Silicodecitungstic  acid.  4H,OSiOjlOWOy 
TungstosQicic  acid,  4Uj012W03SiOj. 
SilicoduodecitnngatiG  acid,  4HgOSiOjl2WOy 

S»lKodedUing^ic  Acid,  HgWi„SiO,g  +  3H.0.  To  prepare  tliw 
acid  gelatinous  silica  is  boiled  with  ammonium  polytungsUte 
and  the  solution  evaporated,  ammonia  being  added  from  time  to 
time.  Thus  the  ammonium  salt,  (NH^JaSiWioOj^  +  8H,0,  is 
obtained  in  short  rhombic  prisms  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporating  tb* 
filtrate  in  a  vacuum  the  acid  is  left  as  a  yellowish,  glassy  mftse. 
which  on  exposure  to  air  splits  into  fragmenta,  which  then 
deUquesce.     Its  salts  have  not  been  carefully  examined. 

On  dissolving  it  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution  soio^ 
silicic  acid  separates  out  and  the  thick  mother-liquor  yields  shd 
triclinic  prisms  of  tun/jstosilicic  acid,  HgWi^SiO^j  +  20Hj' 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  forms  bol 
normal  and  acid  salts. 

Korriial  Potassium  Tungstosilicate,  KgW,,SiO„  +  2OH3O.  cry" 
tallizes  in  ill-defined,  rhombic  prisms. 

Acid  Potassiiim  Tungitosilicate,  HjK,W,jSiOjj  +  7HjO,  occtU 
in  two  different  forms,  which  crystallize  from  the  same  solution 
and  if  one  form  bo  dissolved  in  water,  the  second  form  fif* 
quently  crystallises  out. 

The  fl-compound  forma  transparent,  thick,  rhombic  priaai* 

;  Gibbs,  iSW.  %.  1383. 
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the  /9-coinpound  crystallizes  in  silky,  soft,  six-sided  rhombic 
plates. 

SUicodtiodecUunffstic  or  Silicotungstic  Acid,  HgSiWjjO^-f 
29H2O.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  formed  by  boiling  gelatinous 
silicic  acid  with  the  polytungstates  of  the  alkali  metals.  To 
obtain  the  acid  the  salts  are  precipitated  with  mercurous  nitrate 
and  the  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  quadratic  pyramids,  which  readily  dis- 
solve in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On  gently  heating  it  melts  in 
its  water  of  crystallization  and  rhombohe(h:ons  of  HgSiWjjO^g 
+  22H2O  are  deposited.  These  are  also  formed  by  adding  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  solution  and  concentrating  it. 

It  forms  normal,  acid,  and  double  salt  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mercurous  salt,  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  the  normal  salts  into  acid  salts 
without  decomposing  them  further ;  alkalis  decompose  their 
solutions  with  the  separation  of  silicic  acid. 

Normal  Potasmtm  SilicottmgstcUe,  KgSiW^gO^j  +  I4H2O,  forms 
hard  granular  crusts,  consisting  of  prisms  closely  resembling 
cubes.  It  yields  two  acid  salts ;  H^K^SiW^O^j  +  IGHjO  forming 
transparent,  glistening,  hexagonal  crystals,  and  2H5K8SiWi20^  -h 
25H2O  crystallising  in  monoclinic  prisms. 


TUNGSTEN  AND  SULPHUR 

467  Tungsten  Disulphide,  WSj,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  carbon  disulphide  on  ignited 
metallic  tungsten.  It  is  also  prepared  by  heating  tungsten  tri- 
oxide  in  a  crucible  with  six  times  its  weight  of  cinnabar.  It 
forms  tender,  soft,  black,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  soil  the 
fingers  like  graphite. 

Tungsten  Trisulphide,  WS3,  is  obtained  only  in  the  wet  way, 
ty  dissolving  tungsten  trioxide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
precipitating  with  an  acid,  or  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution 
^f  an  alkaline  tungstate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  acidi- 
fying. When  dry  it  is  black,  yielding  a  liver-coloured  powder, 
ft  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  and  is  precipitated  by  sal- 
^moniac  and  acids.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  potassium  car- 
^nate,  and  also  by  ammonia.  It  is  reduced  when  heated  with 
^anide  of  potassium  to  the  disulphide,  this  latter  compound 
'^iug  unaltered  by  fusion  with  potassium  cyanide. 
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■V**«-    n«  — V"* — ^ of  the  altuii- 

fa>  ^i&  wfed^  ve  |Kepu<ed  bj  dissolving  tbe 
Ihc  anoiy^dag  hfdnKHilphide,  or  by  treating 
Nllti^ptttc  ntt  salfharetted  hydrogen.    The 


I  aft  (XBJ^WS^  m  depoaited   rmm   concentrated 
i  ;  the  potassium  salt,  E,WSy 
^  wiOgL  the  sodiom  salt,  Na^WS,, 


TUNGSTRH  AND  NITROGBN. 

e  of  tungsten  13  formed 
s  Ukd  sal-am  tnotuAC  are 
Tk  iaaer  surface  of  the  heated 
&  ft  TJtV  E^MColar  semi-tnetiollic 
»W,S,H,    Heated  in  hydrogen 
»  a  g»«y  powder  ha^ug  the  com- 
k  VJSLL  tMi  1^  iAbb  stiaogty  ignited  in  aniiuomi> 


TUNGSTEN  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

llxtfi^v-ts  jLod  taiter^eo  ivmMoe  diitctly  when  the  finely 
{vwdt'zwl  mexol  is  bectU'd  to  re»l:iess  in  phospbonia  vapour,  ^ 
lUii  i^wn  po^Mer,  of  tW  iN^iiv^siiii-n  W^,,  being  foiined. 
Anv*thor  t.viii[vutKi,  W^l'^  is  obiainAl  in  beautiful  crystalline 
(Sidles  when  a  mixture  i*f  j>bv«5ph'.>nis  peiitoxide  and  tungst*0 
triiixide  in  the  prv>i>i.mic«i  of  two  mclecidos  of  the  fonner  to  oo* 
luolecuK'  of  ilie  Utter,  is  wdu^-vd  at  a  high  temperature  in  ^ 
>:hai\x>al  crncible.* 


DEIKCTIOS   AKD  ESTUIATIOX   of   TtJSGSTEN, 

468  All  the  insoluble  tungsten  compounds  can  be  converted  inf 
soluble  tungatates  by  fusion,  either  alone  with  a  caustic  alkali 
or  with  the  addition  of  nitre.  Tlie  solution  when  brought  iut< 
contact  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  boi.'omes  blue-coloured 
and  when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  the  colourless  sola* 
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tion,  and  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  of 
tungsten  sulphide  is  obtained,  whereas  hydrochloric  acid  aloue 
precipitates  tungstic  acid,  which  on  heating  turns  yellow.  If 
the  tungsten  compounds  are  fused  with  a  small  quantity  of  tin 
in  the  reduction  flame  with  microcosmic  salt,  a  blue  bead  is 
obtained,  whilst  tungsten  compounds  containing  iron  yield  in  the 
redaction  flame  a  blood-red  bead. 

Tungsten  is  determined  quaiUUcUively  as  the  trioxide.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  contained  in  wolfram, 
for  instance,  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  heated  with  aqua 
r^ia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  water,  the 
soluble  chlorides  of  iron  and  manganese  filtered  ofiT,  and  the  in- 
soluble tungstic  acid  washed  with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in 
ammonia.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  down,  and  the  residue 
heated  gently,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  presence  of  air,  when 
the  trioxide  remains,  and  is  weighed. 

The  atomic  weight  of  tungsten  has  been  frequently  determined 
with  concordant  results.  Boscoe  ^  obtained  the  number  183-33 
by  the  reduction  of  the  trioxide  and  re-oxidation  of  the  metal, 
whilst  the  analysis  of  the  hexchloride  gave  the  number  183*59. 
Earlier  estimations  also  gave  numbers  approaching  184,  and 
hence  the  number  183*5  probably  most  nearly  represents  the 
truth. 


URANIUM.     U  =  240. 

469  The  mineral  known  as  pitchblende  was  formerly  believed 
'^y  certam  chemists  to  be  an  ore  of  either  zinc  or  iron,  whilst  by 
others  it  was  thought  to  contain  tungsten.  E^aproth,  in  1789, 
^^  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  in  this  mineral  of  a 
peculiar  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  uranium,  in  re- 
^'^embrance  of  Herschers  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  in 
the  year  1781.  The  body  obtained  by  Klaproth  by  the  reduc- 
^  of  the  calx  of  uranium  was  supposed  by  all  the  chemists 
^ho  subsequently  investigated  the  subject  to  be  the  metal,  until 
ffligot^  in  1842  proved  this  body  to  be  an  oxide.  Peligot  like- 
^  isolated  the  metal  and  determined  its  atomic  weight. 

Uranium  is  not  a  very  abundant  element,  and  its  chief  ore  is 
pitchblende.  This  consists  of  impure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  UgOg, 

*  Mem,  Man,  Lit,  and  Phil.  Soc.  [8]  v.  77. 

*  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  [3],  v.  5. 
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I  m  CoTBviQ,  ■>  Jaadamathal,  JobaQiigeoi^eiistadt, 
aai  cdter  WtT'*™^    Umiiiim  is  also  found  as  phos- 
,  as  carbonate   in   liebigiu, 
e  it  is  found  combined  with 
g  is  the  best  source  of  ura- 
g  from  40  to  90  per  cent 
Cie  foUowing  analysis  by 
of  an  avenge  specimen  of  pitcb- 


I^adsdpliiie  . 


sexMe. 
Cntioii  dioxide 
WMet     ... 


5-24 
2-07 
205 
3-10 
082 
332 
1-85 


Ibe  pronss  reoowBeoded  by  Wohler  for  the  extraction 
uaniaai  from  {Htehblende  is  as  foUows :  The  powdered  mineral 
digested  with  snlphnric  acid,  small  (]uantitie3  of  nitric  acid  bei" 
added  from  time  to  time  to  tlie  mixtara.  As  soon  as  the  precif  ^' 
Ute  is  transfonnetl  imo  a  white  powder  and  partially  dissolv^*^ 
the  excess   of  sutpburic  acid   is  driven   off",  and  the  resid*** 
d^ted  with  water.     Tliis  laives  a  residue  of  silica,  lead  st*' 
pbate,  and  the  basic  solphates  and  arsenates  of  bismuth.     T^^ 
filtered  liquid  is  then  warmeti,  and  a  current  of  hydrt^en  scM^ 
phide  passed  throaj;h  it,  when  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  ac^ 
the  rest  of  the  lead  and  bismnth  are  thrown  down.     The  filtra.^ 
is   then  oxidized   by  nitric   acid,  and  an  excess  of  ammonir 
added;     the    precipitate    containing   the    ferric    and    iiran»'* 
hydroxides  is  nest  washed  with  ammonia,  and  then  digested  ^^ 
100'  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniui 
containing  an  excess  of  ammonia.     The  uranic  hydroxide  di 
solves,  and  tlie  yellow  double  rjirhonate  of  uranium  and  au»' 
monium  ciystallizes  out  on  cooling.      The  mother-liquor  sti! 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  uranium,  together  with   cobalt, 
nickel,  and   zinc,  and  these  latter  inctals  nrc  precipitated  b' 
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snlpliide  of  ammonium,  which  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  no 
farther  brown  precipitate  falla  The  filtered  liquid  is  boiled, 
and  this  soon  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium 
wanate.  Another  process  described  by  P^ligot  depends  upon 
the  facility  with  which  uranic  nitrate  crystallizes,  and  upon  its 
ready  solubility  in  ether.  Finely  powdered  pitchblende  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  acid  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  water,  leaving  a  residue  consisting 
of  sulphate  of  lead  and  ferric  arsenates.  The  filtered  liquid  has 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  yields  on  concentration  a  radiated 
crystalline  mass.  This  is  then  dried,  the  mother-liquor  eva- 
porated, and  the  whole  again  crystallized.  Long  prismatic 
crystals  are  thus  deposited,  which  must  be  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  washings  being  again  used  for  dis- 
solving another  portion  of  the  crude  nitrate.  After  having  been 
dried,  the  crystals  are  shaken  up  with  ether,  when  uranium 
'utrate  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
Qeedles  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution. 

470  Preparation  of  Metallic  Uranium.    P^ligot  first  obtained 
^U^nium  in  the  pure  *state,  preparing  it  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  uranous  chloride.    A  mixture  of  75  grams  of 
^i^nous  chloride,  UCl^  150  grams  of  dry  potassium  chloride,  and 
So  grams  of  sodium  cut  into  pieces  is  placed  in  a  crucible,  and 
<^overed  with  potassium  chloride.     The  crucible  is  then  enclosed 
i>i  a  larger  one,  the  space  between  them  being  packed  with  char- 
^^c>al  powder.     The  whole  is  slowly  heated  to  redness  in  an  air- 
ftxmace,  and  when  the  reaction  has  taken  place  the  fire  is  strongly 
"^xged  so  that  the  metal  fuses,  but  the  flux  does  not  volatilise. 
I'ke  reduced  uranium  is  then  found  as  a  button  inside  a  black 
^^^ry  dense  slag. 

Uranium  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  18'33.     It 

is  malleable  and  hard,  and  has  a  colour  like  that  of  nickel.    It 

^^s  permanent  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  does 

^ot  decompose  water,  but  in  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire 

at  207®,  burning  brightly,  and  forming  the  green  oxide.     It 

"Unites  directly  with  chlorine  with  disengagement  of  heat  and 

light,  and  combines  with  sulphur  when  heated  together  with  it. 


I 
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URANIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

471  Uranium  forms  two  oxides,  UO2  and  UOj,  and  these  com- 
bine to  form  intermediate  oxides.  The  dioxide  is  a  basic,  whilst 
the  trioxide  is  an  acid-forming  oxide,  and  both  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  oxides  by  several  remarkable  properties. 
The  dioxide  combines  directly  with  chlorine  to  form  the  com- 
pound UOgClg,  which  can  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Other  acids  form  with  the  tri- 
oxide corresponding  compounds. 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  P^ligot,  the  dioxide  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  compound-radical,  to  which  the  name  uranyl  is 
given,  the  trioxide  being  the  oxide  of  this  radical.  That  the 
dioxide  really  acts  as  a  compound-radical  appears  from  an 
interesting  observation  made  by  Ebelmen  ^  that  the  oxide  pre- 
cipitates metallic  silver  from  its  solutions  without  any  evolution 
of  oxygen. 

Besides  these,  we  are  acquainted  with  other  oxides  containing 
less  oxygen  than  the  dioxide,  and  also  with  others  which  contain 
more  than  the  trioxide ;  these  compounds  have,  however,  been 
but  slightly  investigated. 


URANOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

472  Uranium  Dioxide,  UO2.  This  oxide,  formerly  mistaken 
for  the  metal  uranium,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  uranoso-uranic 
oxide  or  uranic  oxalate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Thus  pre- 
pared it  is  a  pyrophoric  powder,  having  a  brown  or  copper-red 
colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1015.  When  heated  in  the 
air  it  takes  fire,  and  is  completely  converted  into  the  oxide, 
U3O3.  It  dissolves  in  strong  acids,  forming  the  green  uranous 
salts. 

Uranous  Hydroxide  is  precipitated  in  reddish-brown  flakes, 
which  become  black  on  ebullition,  by  adding  an  alkali  to  a 
uranous  solution.  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  whilst 
the  calcined  oxide  is  only  difficultly  soluble  in  these  liquids. 

Uranium  Tetrachloride,  or  Uranous  Chloride^  \JC\.  This  is 
produced   with  vivid  incandescence,  when  chlorine^is   passed 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  v.  219. 
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over  metallic  uranium.  It  is  also  prepared  by  igniting  uranous 
OKide  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid.  The  best  method 
of  preparation  is,  however,  to  pass  chlorine  over  an  intimate 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  any  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  strongly 
heated  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  It  crystallizes  in  splendid  dark- 
green  regular  octohedrons,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  volatili- 
zing in  red  vapours.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  fumes  strongly 
oa  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with 
evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  a  deep  emerald-green 
solution.  This,  when  concentrated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  an 
aniorphous  deliquescent  mass  of  uranous  chloride,  but  when 
evaporated  by  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  a  soluble  residue, 
Ptobably  consisting  of  the  oxychloride.  Solutions  of  uranous 
c-hloride  yield  with  alkalis  a  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate. 
The  solution  acts  as  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent,  reducing 
gold  and  silver  salts,  and  converting  ferric  chloride  into  ferrous 
chloride. 

It  was  by  the  analysis  of  this  chloride  that  Peligot  ascer- 
tained that  the  supposed  metal  was  in  reality  an  oxide.  By 
reduction  in  hydrogen  Uranium  sesqttichloride,  UgClg,  is  obtained 
as  a  dark-brown  powder. 

Uranium  tetrachloride  combines  directly  with  ammonia, 
forming  the  compound  SUCl^  4-  4NH3.  This  yields  on  heating 
a  brown  chloride,  having  the  formula  XJjClg. 

Uranium  tetrdbromide,  UBr^  is  obtained  by  heating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bromine  vapour  a  previously  ignited  mixture  of 
uranous  oxide  and  six  times  its  weight  of  starch.  The  bromide 
is  deposited  in  the  more  strongly-heated  portions  of  the  tube  as  a 
brown  powdery  mass,  exhibiting  crystalline  structure.  It  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  is  very  deliquescent. 

Uranium  Tctraiodide,  UI^  described  by  Eammelsberg.  is  the 
only  known  compound  of  uranium  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  uranous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid.  A  green  solution 
is  thus  obtained,  which  decomposes  on  evaporation. 

Uranium  Tdrajluoride  or  Uranxms  Fluoride,  UF^  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  voluminous  green  powder  when  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  uranous  chloride.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  when  heated  in  the  air  it 
leaves  a  green  residue  of  oxide.  When  ignited  in  hydrogen  it 
loses  hydrofluoric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  basic  fluoride.^ 

Uranous  fluoride  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  fluor- 

*  Carrington  Bolton,  Berlin  Acad.  Ber.  1866,  209. 


ides.     Potassium  urano-fliioride,  KF.UF^,   is   obtaiiied  \>y  the 

actioii  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  formic  and  oxalic  aeiJi, 
under  the  influence  of  liyht,  upon  potassium  urano-oxjiluoride, 
described  below.  It  is  a  green  powder,  resembling  uranoiu 
fluoride,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Uranoiis  Sulphate,  11(80,)^  +  SH,0,  crystallizes  from  aqueoui 
solution  in  greenish  rhombic  prisms.  In  order  to  prepare  Ihia 
salt  the  green  oxide,  V^O^,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize  after  addition  of  soma 
alcohol.  The  mother-liquor,  which  contains  uranyl  sulphate, 
yields  another  crop  of  crystals  of  nranous  sulphate,  afler  it  lus 
remained  exposed  to  the  light,  inasmuch  as  the  uranyt  present 
in  solution  ia  reduced  by  the  alcohol,  and  uranous  aolphate, 
being  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  separates  out  in  crystals  con- 
taining four  molecules  of  water.  Uranous  sulphate  forms  doaWe 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals ;  as,  for  instance, 
U{SOJ,-i-KjSO, +  H,0,  and  U(SOJj+(NH,)jSO,-f-H,0, 


URANOSO-URANIC    COMPOUNDS 

473  Grten  OrUte  of  Uranium,  UaOg  =  I'Oj -(- 2U0j,  occurs 
more  or  less  piire  in  pitchblende.  The  pure  oxide  can  be  ob- 
tained by  gently  heating  the  trioxide  or  the  dioxide  in  the  aii  in 
the  form  of  a  satiny  dark -green  powder,  having  a  specific  giBvily 
of  7'2,  and  soluble  in  strong  acids. 

Black  Oiride  of  Uranium,  or  JJraniam  Pcntoxidf,  UjOj  =  U0, 
+  UOj,  is  formed  when  the  other  oxides,  ot  ammonium 
uranate,  are  strongly  ignited  in  the  air.  It  ia  a  black  poffder* 
used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

Uranium  Pentachloride,  UCl^,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  uniol 
of  the  tetracliloride  with  chlorine.  It  exists  in  two  distittO 
forms,  according  as  it  is  produced  slowly  or  quickly.  Who' 
the  current  of  chlorine  is  slow  the  pentachloride  of  unmin* 
forms  long  dark  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  reflect  light  wi*- 
a  green  metallic  lustre,  but  are  of  a  splendid  ruby-red  colo*^ 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  If  the  rate  at  which  tt 
chlorine  passes  be  rapid,  the  pentachloride  is  deposited  in  *-■ 
form  of  a  light  brown  mobile  powder.  Tlie  magnificent  oct* 
hedral  crystals  of  the  tetrachloride  are  always  deposited  • 
quantity  in  that  part  of  the  tul>e  nearest  the  heated  mixto" 
ihen  the  black  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  pentachloride 
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formed,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  brown  powder,  which  is 
generally  carried  a  considerable  distance  along  the  tube.  Both 
tiie  black  crystals  and  the  brown  powder  are  extremely  hygro- 
scopic, yielding  yellowish-green  liquids  on  exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  hissing  and  giving  off  fumes  of  hydro- 
diloric  acid  when  thrown  into  water.  Uranium  pentacliloride 
cannot  be  volatilized  without  partial  decomposition,  as  when 
heated,  either  alone  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  or  carbon 
dioxide,  uranium  tetrachloride  and  free  chlorine  are  formed.  This 
dissociation  begins  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  at  120^ 
and  is  complete  at  235^  when  the  percentage  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  the  residue  shows  that  one-fifth  of  the  chlorine  has 
been  driven  off.  The  tetrachloride  when  similarly  heated  loses 
no  chlorina  ^ 


URANIC    COMPOUNDS. 

474  Uranic  Oxide,  UO3,  or  Uranyl  Oxide  (UOg)^  When 
uianic  nitrate,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  lower  oxides  in  nitric 
acid,  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  to  250*"  so  long  as  acid  fumes 
escape,  this  oxide  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  chamois 
biownish-yellow  powder. 

Uranic  Hydrate,  XJO3  +  2H2O,  cannot  be  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  uranic  salt  by  an  alkali,  the  precipitate  thus  formed 
consisting  of  an  alkaline  uranate.  It  may,  however,  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  Berzelius,  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate 
in  a  sand-bath  as  long  as  nitric  acid  is  evolved.  The  residue 
contains  uranic  hydrate  mixed  with  a  basic  salt,  which  can  be 
wmoved  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  It  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute 
alcohol,  at  a  moderate  heat,  until  a  yellow  mass  remains,  con- 
wsling  of  the  hydroxide,  U02(OH)2  -h  Hp.  This  hydrate 
loses  half  its  water  at  100^  or  in  a  vacuum  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  at  a  temperature  of  400®  it  begins  to  lose 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  uranoso-uranic  oxide.  Uranic 
liydroxide  is  yellow,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  592.  It  does 
w»t  undergo  change  in  the  air,  nor  does  it  absorb  carbonic  acid. 
The  uranyl  salts  are  yellow-coloured,  and  most  of  them 
poasess  a  remarkable  power  of  fluorescence,  which  they  im- 
port to  glass.  The  absorption  bands  exhibited  by  the  uranyl 
^^ompounds  have  been  studied  by  Becquerel  and  others.    These 

*  Roscoe,  Chem.  Soc.  Joum,  1874,  933. 
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as  a  iwaT>  wbil.?  nn>:n~$talUial>Ie  mass,  solnble  in  water  and 
alivhv'l.  bv  ireeiiiaj;  uraihVt>-araaio  oxide  or  nranic  hydrate 
wilh  hyvliviflnoric  a.-id  and  evaporating  the  solution  (Berzeliua ; 
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r,.UisiHM  imH»K«  OrxatioruU.  rO.F,SKF,  is  a  lemon- 
yeilow  crystalline  piwipitate,  fonniti  when  an  excess  of  potas- 
sium fluoride  is  added  to  a  solmii^n  of  uranyl  acetate.  It  is 
purified  by  crystallizing  from  lk»iliiig  water.  Corresponding 
sodium,  ammonium,  and  barium  salts  are  known  (Bolton). 

475  Uranyl  Sulphatf,  \:0^0^  +  3H.0,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing uranyl  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  anil  does  not  crystallize 
readily,  ^\^len  dissolved  in  moderately  concentiated  sulphuric 
acid,  fine  yellowish -green  fluorescent  crystals  of  UOsSO^  + 
HjSO,  are  deposited  on  cooling,  whilst  from  a  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  crjstals  of  a  disulpliate,  UO^SjO,,  are 
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eposited,  which  do  not  fluoresce.  By  the  gradual  oxidation 
I:  the  pitchblende  found  in  Joachimsthal,  several  new  uranium 
iinerals  have  been  formed.  Amongst  the  more  important  are 
ertain  sulphates,  such  as  uranium-vitriol  or  johannite,  and 
ome  basic  sulphates. 

Uranyl  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the 
Llkali  metals,  such  as*  U02S0^  +  K^SO^  +  2H2O.  These  are 
rery  soluble,  and  crystallize  in  yellow  crusts,  whilst  the  diffi- 
Tiltly  soluble  ammonium  salt,  UOgSO^  +  (NHJ2S0^+  2H2O,  is 
leposited  in  monoclinic  lemon-coloured  prisms. 

Uranyl  Mtrate,  U02(N08)2  +  6H2O,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
my  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
iue  lemon-yellow  fluorescent  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble 
n  half  their  weight  of  water,  and  deliquesce  on  exposure. 

Uranyl  Phosphates,  The  normal  orthophosphate  is  not  known. 
flThen  uranic  oxide  is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  crystal- 
line powder  is  obtained  which  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and* 
the  solution  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  the  di-liydrogen  salt, 
UOgCH^POJj  +  3H2O.     The  residue  contains  2U02(H2P0J2  + 

Uranyl  Ammonitim  Phosphate,  U02NH^rO^,  is  a  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  adding  a 
soluble  phosphate  to  a  solution  of  uranyl  acetate  containing  sal- 
ammouiac.  This  reaction  is  employed  for  the  volumetric  deter- 
mination of  uranium  as  well  as  for  that  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Several  double  phosphates  occur  as  minerals ;  thus  (U0^2^^ 
(PO^j  +  SHjO,  is  known  as  uranochalcite. 

Uranyl  Arsenates,  Several  of  these  compounds  exist  as 
minerals  (Winkler).  Trogerite  has  the  composition  (U02)s(AsOj2 
+  I2H2O;  walpurgine  is  a  basic  arsenate  of  uranyl  and  bis- 
muth ;  uranospinite  is  an  arsenate  of  uranium  and  calcium. 

Uranyl  Carbonates,  Double  salts  of  uranyl  carbonate  and 
alkaline  carbonates  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  -uranyl  salt 
^ith  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  potassium  salt,  UOgCOg  + 
2K2CO3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  potassium  uranate  in  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  and  evaporating  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
when  the  compound  deposits  in  silky  crystalline  crusts.  Water 
dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  seven  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  this  salt.  Th(B  corresponding  sodium  salt  is  obtained  in  a 
rimilar  way,  and  possesses  corresponding  properties.  The  am- 
monium compound,  UO2CO3  -I  2(NIIJ2C03,  is  prepared  by 
gently  warming  ammonium  uranate  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
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carbonate.  The  salt  separates  out  on  cooling  in  lemon-yellow 
small  flat  monoclinic  prisms.  It  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  20  per  cent,  of  water,  but  is  less  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  mineral  liebigite  is  ib 
apple-green  warty  mass,  occurring  together  with  other  uranium 
minerals.  It  is  a  uranyl  calcium  carbonate,  UO^COj  +  CaCOj  + 
lOHgO. 


THE  URANATES. 

476  Uranyl  oxide  not  only  forms  the  uranyl  salts,  but  also 
unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides  to  form  the  uranate.^  The 
alkaline  uranates  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt 
with  an  alkali,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  other  metals  by 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  correspondiif 
metallic  salt  with  ammonia.  They  are  also  formed  when  a 
mixture  of  metallic  uranate  and  the  acetate  or  carbonate  of  the 
metal  is  heated  in  the  air.  The  uranates  generally  have  the 
composition  M2O.2UO3,  and  correspond  to  the  dichromates. 
They  are  yellow,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  acids,  and 
are  decomposed  by  heat,  like  uranic  oxide  itself. 

Potassium  Uranate,  KgUgOy.  This  is  obtained  as  a  pale 
orange-yellow  coloured  powder  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt 
with  an  excess  of  potash,  or  by  fusing  uranic  oxide  with  potas- 
sium carbonate. 

Sodmm  Uranate,  NagUgOy,  is  obtained  like  the  potassium  salt, 
and  is  known  as  uranium  yellow,  being  used  for  painting  on 
glass  and  porcelain,  as  well  as  for  preparing  the  yellow  glass 
known  as  uranium  glass.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by 
roasting  100  parts  of  pitchblende,  containing  45  per  cent  of 
UgOg,  with  14  parts  of  lime  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  ITj® 
resulting  calcium  uranate  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  of  uranic  sulphate  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  uranium  is  precipitated  together  with 
the  other  metals,  but  re-dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alkalL  On 
treating  this  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  hydrated  sodium 
uranate,  or  uranium  yellow,  NagUgO^  +  6H2O,  is  obtained.^ 

Ammonium  Uranate.  This  salt  sometimes  occurs  in  commerce 
as  a  fine  deep  yellow-coloured  precipitate,  termed,  like  the 
sodium  salt,  uranium  yellow.     It  is  easily  obtained  by  adding 

*  Patera,  Journ,  Pra<:t.  Clum.  Ixi.  397. 
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QQionium  chloride  or  sulphate  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
*anate,  wasliing  the  resulting  precipitate,  and  drying  at  a  gentle 
sat.  When  heated  to  redness  this  salt  yields  pure  uranoso- 
ranic  oxide,  and  serves  therefore  as  the  raw  material  for  the 
reparation  of  other  uranium  compounds. 


URANIUM  TETROXIDE  AND  THE 

PERURANATES. 

477  These  compounds  were  discovered  by  Fairley,^  but  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined. 

Uranium  Tetroxide,  UO4.  When  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
bydrogen  dioxide  is  added  to  one  of  uranyl  nitrate,  a  yellowish- 
"white  precipitate  of  UO4+2H2O  is  fonned,  which  evolves  chlorine 
irlien  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  uranyl  nitrate  solution 
"be  added  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  dioxide  and  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  obtained,  but  on  standing  for 
some  time  a  small  quantity  of  the  anhydrous  oxide  separates 
out  as  a  heavy,  colourless  crystalline  powder. 

Polasiium  Peruranate,  K^UOg  +  lOHgO,  is  a  yellow  or  orange 
precipitate  formed  when  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  uranyl 
nitrate,  caustic  potash,  and  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  salt  is  very 
tinstable,  losing  oxygen,  and  rapidly  absorbing  carbon  dioxide 
on  exposure. 

Sodium  Perura7iate,  Na^UOg  +  8H2O,  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  preceding  compound,  and  crystallizes  in  golden- 
yellow  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  somewhat  more  stable 
than  the  potassium  salt.  If  the  minimum  quantity  of  caustic 
8oda  be  employed,  a  red  crystalline  salt  separates  out,  having 
the  composition  NagUgOj^  +  CHgO.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
iitanyl  sodium  peruranate  (U02)Na2U08  4  GHgO,  and,  in  the 
8ame  way,  the  tetroxide  may  be  considered  to  be  uranyl  per- 
wanate  (UO,)2U08. 


URANIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

478  Uranom  Sulphide,  USg,  is  obtained,  according  to  IMligot, 
vhen  metallic  uranium  is  heated  in  sulphur  vapour.  The  mass 
Wees  fire  and  an  amorphous  greyish-black  powder  is  obtained 

1  Chan.  Soc.  Joarn.  1877,  i.  127. 
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wiiidi  becomes  crjstatline  when  ignited  in  absence  i 
may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  Bulplioretted  hydrogen  m 
uranium  tetracLIoride  heated  lo  redness.  Sulphide  of  amm* 
nium  also  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  sulphide  wilk 
uranium  salts,  Wl\eu  exposed  to  moist  air  the  sulphide  giva 
off  liydrogen  sulphide  and  is  converted  into  urauyl  sulphide 

Uranyl  Salphide,  UO^S,  is  precipitated  when  sulphide  <i 
animoaium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate.  It  dissolve^ 
partially  in  cold  water,  forming  a  brown  solution. 

Uranic  sulphide  has  not  been  obtained,  but  double  sails  mi 
of  this  sulpldde  with  sulphides  of  potassium  and  amnioninnt 
Thus  if  the  precipitate  formed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
iiranic  salt  be  loft  for  a  short  time  lu  contact  witli  the  liquid  tiM 
whole  is  converted  into  a  blood-red  compound  containing  sulphid 
of  ammouiuni,  and  this  when  treated  with  caustic  potash  solutia 
yields  a  red  powder  tenned  uranium-red.  Its  composition  is  ve 
complex,  and  its  constitution  is  doubtful.  The  red  uranium  cei 
ponud  yields  corresponding  red  com^iounds  with  sodium,  bariuO 
and  strontium.* 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  UitANinM. 

479  TJie  most  characteristic  reactions  of  nmnium  have  bee 
already  described. 

The  uranous  salts  are  green,  and  pass  rapidly  by  oxidation 
the  urauyl-salts  wiiich  are  precipitated  yellow  by  alkalis  and  thK 
carbonates.  In  the  general  separation  of  the  metals  uranium ' 
obtained  together  with  iron  In  order  to  separate  these,  the  pi« 
cipitated  oxides  are  waslied  and  treated  with  a  concentrate 
solution  of  carlKtnate  of  ammonium,  and  filtered,  Uramnm  i 
detected  in  the  filtrate  after  supersaturatiou  with  hydrocbl(ai 
acid,  by  the  Ijrowii  precipitate  produced  with  ferrocyanide 
potassium.  When  a  uranium  compound  is  fused  with 
cosmic  salt  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  a  yellow  bead  is  obtaiiu 
which  on  cooling  becomes  green,  and  on  re-heating  attains 
darker  green  colour.  The  uranyl  salts  yield  a  peculiar  absor 
tion  spectrum  which  has  been  described  hy  Morton  and  Bolton 

In  order  to  determine  uranium  quuTUiialii-cly,  it  is  converto 
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bo  the  nranyl  salt,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  washed 
"ecipitate  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  green  oxide.  It  may 
len,  like  iron,  be  determined  volumetrically  with  a  solution  of 
otassium  permanganate,  having  previously  reduced  the  uranyl 
ompound  in  presence  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  into  uranous 
alt,  or  the  solution  of  uranyl  acetate  may  be  precipitated  by 
odium  phosphate. 

The  uranium  compounds  do  not  impart  any  tint  to  the 
ion-luminous  gas-flame.  The  spark-spectrum  of  uranium  is  a 
implicated  one,  and  has  been  mapped  by  Thal^n.  It  consists 
)f  a  large  number  of  lines  of  which  a  series  of  five  in  the 
»reen  are  conspicuous  by  their  brightness,  viz.,  w.l.  5493,  5481, 
5479,  5477,  and  5474 ;  also  three  specially  bright  in  the  more 
refrangible  portions,  viz.,  4472,  4362,  and  4340. 

The  atomic  vmght  of  uranium  was  determined  by  Peligot 
by  the  analysis  of  the  tetrachloride  which  he  found  to  contain 
37'2  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  whence  he  calculated  the  number  238  8 
as  the  atomic  weight.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  number  239*5 
hy  the  conversion  of  the  acetate,  U02(C2H802)2+H20,  into  the 
dioxide.  These  numbers  agree  with  the  observations  of  other 
chemists  so  nearly  that,  as  no  other  exact  determinations  have 
been  made,  the  atomic  weight  is  usually  assumed  to  be  240. 

Position  of  Uranium  amongst  the  Ekments.     Until  recently 
uranium  was  classed  in  the  iron  group  of  metals  and  considered 
to  possess  the  atomic  weight  120,  its  oxides  corresponding  to 
those  of  iron  and  having  the  formulae  UO  and  UjOg.     As,  how- 
ever, the  highest  oxide  of  uranium,  like  the  highest  oxides  of  the 
other  metals  of  the  chromium  group,  is  a  distinctly  acid-form- 
ing oxide,  and  as  uranium  yields  uranyl  compounds  analogous  to 
chtomyl  compounds,  and,  moreover,  as  uranium,  like  molybdenum 
ind  tungsten,  combines  with  five  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  a  penta- 
chloride,  uranium  is  now  usually  classed  with  chromium,  and 
apposed  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of  240.     The  positive  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  position  of  uranium  amongst  the  elements 
ttn,  however,  only  be  decided  by  a  vapour-density  determination 
of  a  volatile  chloride  or  bromide  or  by  a  specific-heat  determina- 
tion of  the  metal. 
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Till.  XiiTjoniiun. 

Titanium,  Tlioriimi. 

These  metals  tire  closely  connected  with  tlie  iion-motii 
element  silicon,  inasmuch  as  they  form  dioxidca  conesiioDcl 
to  SiO^,  as  well  as  volatile  tetrachlorides  like  SiCl,.  Tl 
Huorides,  moreovor,  combine  with  the  fluorides  of  other  me 
to  form  salts  corrcspoiiLliiig  to,  and  isomorphous  witli,  tin;  sil 
fluorides.  , 


TIN  (Stannum).  Sn  -  117-8. 

480  This  metal  was  known  in  early  times.  It  is  very 
certain  whether  the  word  "  b^dil "  in  the  Old  Testament,  wl 
is  translated  by  the  Gi-eek  word  Kafftrmpof,  and  by  the  h 
n/'immm,  was  originally  used  to  designate  tin.  It  is  like\ 
doubtful  whether  the  metal  which  the  Phcenicians  are  sail 
have  brought  from  the  Cassitcrides,  whose  exact  locality 
unknown  to  Herodotus,  was  really  tin.  Possibly  the  Gi 
WDitl  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  "kasJir,"  which  signilies 
It  is,  however,  certain  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  ^ 
was  used  to  specify  tin,  for  Pliny  states  that  cassUeron 
plumbum  eandidum  arc  the  same,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  ti 
expensive  than  plumlujti  nigrum  ficad) ;  he  moreover  states 
it  sei-ves  for  soldering  the  latter  mctid,  and  that  it  is  obtained  1 
the  Cassitcrides  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  the  Cassiter 
really  were  the  British  Islands  appears  more  than  probable 
after  Caiisar's  conquest  tin  was  carried  from  the  Cornish  m 
through  Oan],  by  way  of  Marseilles  to  Italy;*  and  Diod- 
'  G.  Sniilli,  The  Cae»i(CTi'ht.     Umloii,  1S63. 
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Lculus  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  carry  the  tin  to  a  certain 
Aand  called  Iktis,  lying  on  the  coast  of  Britain.     "  Daring  low 
later  the  intermediate  space  is  left  dry,  and  they  then  carry 
wer  abundance  of  tin  to  this  place  in  their  carts."     There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Iktis  of  Diodorus  is  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Mount's  Bay,  in  Cornwall ;  for  up  to  the  present  day  a  cause- 
way exists,  flooded  at  high  water,  but  dry  at  low  water,  across 
which  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  mainland.     The  names  by  which  Pliny  designates  tin 
and  lead  seem,  however,  to  show  that  he  did  not  consider  these 
as  distinct  metals,  but  rather  as  varieties  of  one  metal,  and  he 
adds,  "Sequitur  natune  plumbi  cujus  duo  genera,  nigrum  at- 
que  candidum."     Hie  word  stannum,  which  at  a  later  period 
liecame  the  general  designation  for  tin,  also  occurs  in  Pliny's 
vorks,  though  it  appears  certain  that  by  this  word  he  did  not 
signify  tin,  but  rather  any  mixture  of  metals  which  contains 
lead.    Geber  was  well  acquainted  with  tin,  and  he  mentions  its 
most  important  properties,   especially  that  peculiar  crackling 
sound  which  the  metal  emits  when  bent,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  forms  brittle  alloys.     Tin  was  termed  Jupiter   by  the 
alchemists,  and  to  it  the  sign  V  was  given ;  but  owing  to  the 
above-mentioned  property  of  forming  brittle  alloys  it  was  some 
times  termed,  by  them,  diabohis  metallorum. 

Tin  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  Siberia,  Guiana,  and 
Bolivia  in  the  native  state,  together  with  metallic  gold,  though 
the  metallic  tin  from  the  last-named  locality  may,  according  to 
Forbes,^  possibly  have  been  an  artificial  product.^  It  has  also 
heen  found  in  small  tablets  in  bismutite  from  Mexico. 

The  chief  ore  of  tiji  is  cassiterite,  or  tinstone,  a  more  or  less 
pure  form  of  the  dioxide,  SnO.^.  Less  frequently  it  is  found 
as  tin-pyrites,  Cu^SnS^  -f  (FeZn^gSnS^,  and  occasionally  as  sili- 
cata  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  certain  epidotes,  as 
*dl  as  in  columbites,  tantalites,  and  other  similar  minerals. 
Various  mineral-waters  likewise  contain  traces  of  tin,  and 
this  metal  has  also  been  detected  in  certain  meteoric  masses. 

4Bx  The  Metalluryy  of  Tin.  All  commercial  tin  is  obtained 
from  tinstone,  which  is  found  in  veins  traversing  the  older  crystal- 
line and  schistose  rocks.  The  same  is  also  found  as  stream4in 
*»i  water- worn  nodules  amongst  the  detritus  of  the  same  rocks. 

'  PW.  Mag,  [4],  xxix.  1S3 ;  xxx.  142. 
.    We  have  examined  tlie  specimen  of  metallic  tin  described  by  Forbes,  and  are 
iDdined  to  believe  it  to  be  a  natural  product. 
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Tin  ore  is  not,  however,  very  widely  distributed,  only  occurring 
in  large  masses  in  a  few  localities.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
tin  mines  from  which  tin  has  continuously  been  obtained  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  up  to  the  present,  are 
those  of  CornwalL  The  ore  there  occurs  in  the  granite  and  in 
the  metamorphic  schistose  rock,  and  is  found  especially  rich  in 
the  killas,  a  metamorphic  clay  state,  and  in  the  line  of  junction 
of  this  with  granite.  It  is  found  in  veins  or  lodes,  in  beds  or 
flats,  and  in  ramifications  of  small  veins  or  "  stock  werke,"  and 
these  tin  veins  usually  run  in  Cornwall  in  an  easterly  or 
w^esterly  direction.  The  following  minerals  are  frequently 
found,  together  with  tinstone:  wolfram,  apatite,  topaz,  mica, 
tourmaline,  arsenical  pyrites,  &c. 

Tin  mines  exist,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in 
Cornwall,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the  Erzigebirge,  iu 
Bretagne,  and  in  the  Spanish  province  of  6alici&  Veiy  large 
deposits  of  tin  ores  are,  however,  found  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Island  of  Banca,  and  ou 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  large  quantities  of  tin-ore  are  found, 
chiefly  in  the  fonn  of  stream  tin,  though  it  likewise  occurs  in 
lodes  in  gi*anite  rocks.  Tliis  source  of  tin  was  discovered  at  tlie 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  at  a  later  time  very  rich  mines, 
which  are  now  worked,  were  discovered  in  the  neighh curing 
Islands  of  Uilitong.  Tin  has  also  been  worked  in  Bolivia  ami 
Teru,  and  hiUily  very  large  quantities  of  tin  have  been  obtaiiietl 
from  Australia,  and  especially  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  In  New  South  Wales  the  production  of  tin  ro>c 
irom  47  tons  in  1872  to  60,58  tons  in  1875,^  whilst  in  Quei-ns- 
land  a  similarly  rapid  progress  has  been  made.  The  etlect  oi 
these  discoveries  ot  Australian  tin-ore  has  been  to  depress,  or 
rather  almost  to  extinguish,  Cornish  tin-mining. 

The  process  adopted  in  Cornwall  for  the  reduction  of  tlii' 
metal  is  a  simple  one.  The  ore,  which  consists  not  only  ol* 
Cornish  stone^  but  likewise  of  Australian  and  Peruvian  ore, 
after  being  stamped,  is  washed  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  gangue,  and  is  then  loasted  in  calcining  furnaces  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  contained  in  the 
ai"senical  and  ordinary  pyrites  generally  mixed  with  the  ore. 
The  vapours  from  these  revolving  Ciilcining  furnaces  are  led 
into  chambers  in  which  the  arsenic  trioxiile  condenses.  The 
construction   of  an  Oxiand  and  Hocking's  revolving  calciner 

1  The  ImlaUi-y  of  Krw  i^outh  Wuki,  0.  H.  Rcid.     Triibner,  1878. 
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s  shown  ill  Fig,  IGO.     This  consists  of  n.  long  cylinder  lined 
villi  firebrick,  and  pluced  in  an  inclined  position.    Thefire(H)is 


r 


iSaced  at  the  lower  end  (a),  whilst  the  upper  end  is  in  connectioE 

H'itit  chambers  in  which  the  uraenic  tiioxide  condenses.     The 

u  is  dried  on  the  top  of  these  clianibers,  wliieli  arc  niotk  ot 
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iix>u  plate,  and  then  brought  by  means  of  the  lioj)per  (h)  into 
ttie  cylinder,  and  the  roasted  ore  falls  down  into  the  space  (f). 
This  then  undergoes  a  second  washing  in  order  to  remove  the 
ferric  oxide  and  other  oxMized  materials,  and  is  again  roasted  for 
^he  purpose  of  volatilizing  the  last  traces  of  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
After  these*  operations  the  roasted  ore  is  fotmd  to  contain  from 
00  to  70  per  cent,  of  tin.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tin  ore 
is  mixed  with  more  or  less  wolfram,  (FeMn)VVO^,  and  as  this 
mineral  possesses  a  high  specific  gravity,  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  tin  ore  by  washing.  In  order  to  remove  this  impurity, 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  smelting  operations  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  quality  of  the  tin  obtained,  the  following  process 
proposed  by  Oxland  is  generally  adopted.  The  roasted  ore  is 
smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
soda-ash  to  furnish  a  soluble  tungstate  of  the  alkali,  toegther 
with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  soluble  tungstate 
is  next  removed,  by  solution  in  water,  from  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  the  unaltered  tinstone.  The  roasted  ore,  or 
Mack  tiriy  is  then  mixed  with  one-fifth  part  its  weight  of  anthra- 
cite and  the  mixture  sprinkled  with  some  w\ater  in  order  to 
prevent  the  finely  divided  ore  from  being  blown  by  the  draft 
into  the  chimney.  The  construction  of  the  reverbemtory  furnace 
is  shown  in  Figs.  161  and  162  ;  the  charge  is  introduced  by  the 
iloor  (b)  on  to  the  hearth  (a),  and  then  worked  through  the  door 
(e).  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  gradually  raised  for  five 
hours,  the  charge  then  repeatedly  stirred,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  six  hours  the  reduced  metal  is  tapped  and  allowed  to  run 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  through  the  hole  (f)  into  the 
vessel  (g).  The  impure  tin  thus  obtained  is  then  cast  into 
moulds,  and  these  are  refined  by  the  process  of  liquation.  This 
is  effected  by  placing  the  ingots  in  another  similar  reverberatory 
fumacd  which  is  gradually  heated,  so  that  the  pure,  more  easily 
fasible  tin  first  melts  and  runs  into  a  cast-iron  vessel  (h)  placed 
below,  whilst  the  less  fusible  alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  arsenic 
remains  on  the  hearth.  A  fire  is  placed  under  the  vessel  (ii)  in 
order  to  keep  the  metal  liquid,  and  this  is  then  stirred  up  wdth 
a  pole  of  green  wood,  usually  of  an  apple-tree.  The  length  of 
this  operation  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain,  and  may  last  from  one  to  several 
hours.  The  dross  which  separates  during  the  process  of  refining, 
and  the  "  hard-head,"  or  residue  which  remains  on  the  hearth, 
both  of  which  contain  large  quantities  of  tin,  are  afterwards 


worked  up.  In  oiiler  to  prepare  graintm  the  block  tm  »* 
heated  until  the  metal  becomes  biittle  aud  crystolliue ;  it  i^ 
Iheii  broken  up  by  k  hammer,  or  allowed  to  fall  from  a  cor»- 
siderable  height.  " 

Of  the  various  sorts  of  commercial  tin  that  from  Baoca  islb^ 
purest.  It  coutains  only  traces  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  aud 
for  this  reason  it  is  usually  employed  by  chemists  and  maua- 
facturers  as  the  souice  of  the  tin  salts.  Next  in  oi'der  of  purity 
cornea  EngUsb  tin.  The  impurities  contained  In  the  common 
commercial  varieties  of  tin  are  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  nuc, 
lead,  coj)per,  iron,  and  less  frequently  molybdenum,  tuugsua, 
and  uauganese. 

48a  i't\<iKrtits  and  twes  o^  Tin.  Tin  ia  a  white,  brightly  lustrous 
uetAl.  which  melts  at  235°,  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat,  antl  accord- 
ing to  the  axperimeuts  of  Kfatthiesseu,  has  a  specific  gravity  nt 
13°  of  7*293.  It  is  harder  than  lead,  but  softer  than  gold.  It  ex- 
hibits a  tibrous  fracture,  aiid  when  bent  emits  a  peculiar  crackling; 
soimd,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  crystalliue  particles.  Tin  can 
be  easily  rolled  or  hammered  out  to  thin  foil,  and  at  a  temperaturt? 
of  ll>0'  it  may  l*o  drawn  into  wire,  which,  however. possesses  but 
sl^ht  tenacity ;  but  at  200°  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be 
powdeivd.  A  sample  of  Banca  tin  which  was  exposed  at  St.  ! 
Petersburg  to  a  ver)-  low  temperature  during  the  winter,  fell  to 
;;ranu)ar  crj'stjilliuo  pieces,  or  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  alteration 
of  structure  way  I>e  artilicially  produced  by  lowering  the  teni- 
IWTstuiv  of  tlie  metal  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.'  If  zinc 
lie  brouf^ht  iuto  a  solution  of  tin  chloride  the  metal  separates  out 
in  the  form  of  fine  crj'stalline  dendrites,  and  tliia  deposit,  known 
OS  Iho  tin-tree  (Arbor  Jovis),  was  first  prepared  by  Ilsemann 
in  178ti.  When  tin  is  melted  and  then  tdlowed  partially  to 
atilidify,  the  liquid  portion  being  poured  off,  ueedle-shaped  pris- 
raatio  or  tabular  crj-stala  of  the  metal  remain  behind.  Aaothor 
luodo  of  obtaining  crystalline  tin  is  to  decompose  tin  chloride 
by  A  weak  galvanic  current  when  the  metal  ia  deposited  in 
quadmtio  prisms  and  pyramids.  Fine  crystals  of  tin  can  also 
be  obtained  when  water  containing  zinc  dust  in  suspension  ia 
gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  tin  chloride. 

Tin  is  used  for  a  large  nnmber  of  purposes,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  vessiOs  for  household  and  technical  use,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin-foil,  for  tinning  copper  and  iron,  and  especially 
for  preparing  the  alloys  of  tin.     Tiimed  copper  vessels  were 

'  FrilEM'lie,  Jirr.  Prutjch.  Chon.  Urx.  i[    \]'>,  Juj. 
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employed  by  the  ancients,  for  we  find  them  described  by  Pliny ; 

and  the  same  author  also  mentions  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  in 

the  process  of  tinning,  the  weight  of  copper  articles  increases 

but  slightly,  and  he  adds  that  the  substance  termed  stannum 

was  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Copper-  and  brass-ware  can  readily  be  tinned  by  dipping  the 
vessel  into  the  molten  metal  In  order  to  cover  the  interior  of 
a  vessel  with  a  coating  of  tin,  it  is  heated  and  some  molten  tin 
poured  in,  which  is  then  well  divided  over  the  surface  by 
nibbing  with  rags.  In  order  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  a  small  quantity  of  resin  or  sal-ammoniac  is  added. 
Agricola  was  the  first  to  mention  the  process  of  tinning  iron. 
It  appears,  however,  that  at  that  time  it  was  only  slightly 
employed.  The  process  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
di8covei*ed  in  Bohemia  in  1620,  coming  into  use  in  England  and 
France  about  100  years  later.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  common  tin  plate  the  iron  plate  is  dipped  into  hydrochloric 
acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  rubbed  over  with  sand  and 
water,  and  lastly  dipped  into  a  bath  of  hot  fat,  in  order  to  dry 
and  warm  it  From  this  it  is  brought  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  melted  tin  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
iron  being  thus  formed.  This  is  covered  with  a  film  of  pure 
tin  by  dipping  it  into  a  second  bath  of  the  metal,  and  the  sheets 
we  lastly  dipped  into  heated  taUow  in  order  to  remove  the 
excess  of  tin. 
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483  Several  of  these  alloys  are  largely  employed  in  the  arts. 
Tin  and  lead  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion,  and  the  alloy, 
termed  pewter,  is  harder  and  tougher,  but  more  readily  fusible 
than  either  of  the  two  metals.  For  this  reason  it  is  employed 
M  a  solder.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  different  lead  and  tin  alloys : 

Common  Pewter.  Solder. 


/ s 

Fine.  Common.  Coarse. 


Tin    .     .    4  2  1  1 

Lead.     .1  1  1  2 

Altliougli  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  possess  a  great  com- 
Diercial  importance,  these  metals  do  not  readily  unite  with  one 
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another,  and  the  compound  produced  is  not  a  stable  one; 
hence  the  mass  seldom  remains  perfectly  homogeneous,  though 
more  so  than  the  silver  copper  alloys.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
tlie  copper-tin  alloys  is  remarkable,  for  whilst  steel  becomes 
harder  by  tempering,  these  lose  their  brittleness,  and  become 
malleable  if  they  are  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
The  most  important  of  these  alloys  are :  — 

Oiui-metal  usually  contains  nine  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin, 
and  has  a  yellow  colour.  This  alloy  alsj  serves  for  the 
preparation  of  bronze  medals. 

Specidum-imtal  is  composed  of  one  part  of  tin  to  two  parts 
of  copper,  melted  together,  with,  frequently,  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic.  It  possesses  a  steel-grey  colour,  is  very 
brittle,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish. 

Bell-metal  possesses  a  varying  composition.  It  generally 
consists  of  from  4  to  5  parts  of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  It  has  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  and  readily  melts  to  form  a  thin  liquid. 
It  has  a  finely  granular  structure,  is  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
sonorous.  The  Chinese  gongs  and  tom-toms  are  cast  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  then  quickly  brought  under  the  hammer, 
in  consequence  of  which  treatment  the  alloy  becomes  very  dense. 

Bronze,  True  bronze  consists  of  copper,  tin,  and  sometimes  a 
small  quantity  of  lead.  The  other  metals  which  are  found  are 
impurities,  but  modern  bronze  always  contains  zinc.  The  colour 
of  bronze  is  a  more  or  less  reddish-yellow.  It  is  hard  and  tough, 
and  may  be  filed  and  worked  in  the  lathe,  whilst  in  its  molten 
state  it  forms  a  mobile  liquid. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  above  described  alloys. 

Fhofiphar-broiize.  The  addition  of  phosphorus  to  bronze 
imparts  to  it  a  character  of  greater  hardness,  elasticity,  and  tough- 
ness. This  material  is  obtained  by  melting  copper  with  tin- 
phosphide  with  sometimes  a  small  addition  of  lead.  It  contains 
from  025  to  2*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  of  tin,  and  is  largely  used,  especially  that  containing  from 
7  to  8  per  cent,  of  tin  for  portions  of  machinery  for  which 
hardness  and  toughness  are  important  properties.  The  alloy 
containing  more  tin  has  been  employed  for  bell-metaL  Its 
valuable  properties  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  copper 
forms  a  homogeneous  alloy,  with  tin  phosphide,  the  presence 
of  phosphorus  preventing  the  oxides  from  dissolving,  and  thus 
impairing  the  qualities  of  the  metal. 
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484  Tin  Amafgam.  Tin  readily  combioea  with  mercury  wiili 
(liiniDutioii  of  temperature.  The  amalgam  may  be  formed  more 
quickly  when  mercury  is  poured  into  molten  tin,  and,  accordiDj 
to  the  quantity  of  tbe  mercury  added,  the  amalgam  is  either 
liqtiid,  or  forms  agranular  or  crj-stalline  maas.  Wlien  meiciuy  ia 
made  the  negative  pole  iu  a  solution  of  tin  dichloride,  fine  crjslali 
of  the  amalgam  are  obtained  containing  from  44  to  51  per  cent, 
of  tin  (Joule),  Tin  amalgam  ia  largely  used  for  silvering  mirroni 
For  this  purpose  tin-foil,  which  usually  contains  from  1  to  2  per 
neut.  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  is  spread  out 
perfectly  even  horizontal  slate  table.  This  is  then  covered  with 
a  film  of  mercuiy  from  about  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  and  the 
carefully  cleaned  sheet  of  plate  glass  flouted  on  to  its  siirfnee,  tie 
excess  of  mercury  being  pushed  forward  and  thus  the  formation 
of  bubbles  of  air  guarded  against.  The  glass  is  then  gradiiaDy 
weighted  evenly  throughout  its  surface  in  order  to  remove  the 
excess  of  mercury.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  weights  are 
removed  and  the  plate  gradually  inclined  in  order  tbat  the 
excess  of  liquid  amalgam  may  flow  away. 

It  is  not  certain  when  this  process  for  manufacturing  mirtotfl 
was  first  employed,  inasmuch  as,  during  the  middle  ages,  iha 
processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  mirrora  were  kept  secwt 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  before  amalgam  was  used,  a  surface 
metallic  lead  was  employed  for  obtaining  a  mirror  as  early  ns 
the  thirteenth  centniy,  when  such  mirrors  were  common.  Thes6 
were  curved,  and  were  prepared,  as  Beckmaim  describes  i 
History  of  Inventions,  from  lai^  glass  globes,  into  the  interior 
of  which  a  mixture  of  reain,  molten  lead,  and  sulphide  of 
antimony  was  introduced,  the  fluid  mass  being  brought  over 
ihe  surface  nntil  it  was  all  covered  with  a  thin  film.  The  globe 
was  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  tlie  mirrors  thus  obtained  wert 
often  employed  as  ornaments.  A  guild  of  glass-mirror  maken 
existed  at  Niimberg  in  the  year  1373  ;  whether  they  made 
mirrors  according  to  the  above  process  is  doubtful,  but  theset 
as  well  as  French  workmen,  sold  products  of  their  art  in  thi 
Venetian  market  up  to  the  year  1500.  The  use  of  amalgan 
for  coating  mirrors  is  first  mentioned  by  Kunkel,  who  recom 
mends  for  the  purpose  an  amalgam  of  2  parts  of  qiucksilvei 
1  of  marcasite  (bismuth),  \  part  of  tin,  and  5  part  of  lead. 
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485  The  fact  that  tin  readily  forms  a  calx  was  observed  at  an 
early  period.  Pelletier  was  the  first,  in  the  year  1792,  to  show  that 
tin  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  two  series 
of  salts.  This  investigation  was  continued  by  Proust,  but  for  a 
long  time  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  number  of  the 
oxidation  products  of  the  luetaL  Berzelius  in  1812  assumed 
that  there  were  three  oxides,  SnO,  Sn^Og,  and  SnOg,  on  the 
grounds  that  when  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  the  highest 
oxide  thus  prepared  possesses  a  totally  different  chemical  character 
from  that  which  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  alkalis  from  a 
.Solution  of  the  salts  of  tin.  The  subsequent  investigations  of 
Davy,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Berzelius  himself,  proved  that  only  the 
first  and  last  of  these  oxides  exist. 

Tin  monoxide  or  stannous  oxide  is  a  base;  the  dioxide  or 
stannic  oxide  acts  both  as  a  basic  and  as  an  acid-forming  oxide. 
Their  compounds  are  distinguished  as  the  stannous  and  stannic 
salts. 


STANNOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

486  Tin  Monoxide  or  Stannous  OxicUy  SnO.  This  oxide  may 
be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  is  obtained 
as  an  olive-coloured  powder  when  stannous  oxalate  is  ignited 
out  of  contact  with  air.  Secondly  it  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  to  one  of  tin  dichloride,  when 
a  white  precipitate,  having  the  composition  SugOgHj  =  2SnO  + 
HjO,  is  thrown  down.  This  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
but  if  it  be  washed  in  absence  of  air  and  dried  in  a  stream  of 
c^arbon  dioxide,  the  monoxide  remains  behind  as  a  black  powder. 
Stannous  oxide  is  also  obtained  when  the  pure  dichloride  is 
mixed  with  crystalline  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mass  heated  until 
it  has  become  black,  and  then  lixiviated.  If  the  hydrated 
oxide  be  boiled  with  caustic  soda  the  anhydrous  oxide  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  cubes  modified 
-with  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  state  by  digesting  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  in  acetic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  56^ 
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Stannous  oxide  readily  takes  fire  when  heated  in  Uie  m^ 
and  turns  black  on  exposure  to  sun-light  The  stannous  salts 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  acids.  They  possess  an  im- 
pleasant  metallic  taste,  redden  litmus,  and  readily  absorb  oxygen, 
and  hence  serve  as  powerful  reducing  agents. 

Tin  I>ichloride  or  Siannous  Chloride,  SnCl^.  is  obtained  on  the 
large  scale  by  dissolving  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evapor- 
ating the  solution  and  cooling,  crystals  of  hydrated  stannous 
chloride,  SnCl^  +  2H2O,  known  in  commerce  as  Tin  Salt,  separate 
out  in  transparent  monoclinic  prisihs  which  melt  in  their  crater 
of  crystallization  at  40^  and  on  cooling  again  yield  a  crystalline 
mass.  They  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2*71>  and  dissolve  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  037  parts  of  water.  When  more 
strongly  heated  they  partially  decompose  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  dried  in  vacuum  over  sulphuric  aicid 
they  lose  their  water.  The  anhydrous  salt,  which  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  together 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  is  a  transparent  mass  having  a  fatty 
lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  fuses  at  250"*  to  form  an  oily 
liquid  which  boils  a  little  below  a  red-heat  with  partial  decom- 
position. The  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  with  diminution  of  temperature  forming  a  clear  liquid 
which  when  diluted  with  much  water  becomes  turbid,  a  basic 
cliloride,  2Sn(0H)Cl  -h  HgO,  being  precipitated,  and  this  again 
dissolves  on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  same  precipitate  is 
formed  when  the  clear  solution  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air: 

SSnClo  +  H2O  +  0  =  SnCl^  +  2Sn(0H)Cl. 

Stannous  chloride  also  dissolves  in  alcohol  and   forms  easily 
soluble  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Tin  Dibromide  or  Stannous  Bromide,  SnBrg,  is  obtained  whai 
tin  is  heated  in  hydrobromic  acid  gas  or  distilled  with  mercurie 
bromide.  It  forms  a  grayish-white  easily  fusible  crystalline 
mass  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  this  compound  is  obtained 
by  acting  with  hot  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  upon  metallic  tin. 

Tin  Di-iodide  or  Stannous  Iodide,  Snig,  is  best  obtained  by 
adding  a  small  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  warm  concen- 
trated solution  of  stannous  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish- 
red  needles  which  dissolve  only  slightly  in  water,  though  readily 
in  warm  solutions  of  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  the  alkali-metals, 
and  also  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.      It  melts  under  a  red- 
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leat  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  liquefies  at  a  higher 
temperatuie.  When  heated  in  absence  of  air  it  is  obtained  in 
tte  form  of  a  red  crystalline  mass  yielding  a  scarlet  powder. 

Tin  Difltumde  or  Stannous  Fliuyride,  SnF^,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  hydrated  monoxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  On 
evaporation  in  absence  of  air  this  compound  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  small  white  monoclinic  tables. 

The  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  combine,  like  the  chloride, 
with  the  corresponding  haloid  compounds  of  the  alkali-metals 
tnd  with  those  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  to  form 
oystalline  double  salts. 

Stannous  SiUpha^te,  SnS04,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  metal 
n  the  hydrated  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporation 
in  a  vacuum  microscopic  granular  crystals  are  obtained  which 
are  only  a  little  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The 
solution  readily  deposits  a  basic  salt. 

Stannous  Nitrate,  Sn(N03)2.  This  salt  is  only  known  in 
solution,  obtained  by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  on 
the  hydroxide  or  on  the  metal,  in  the  latter  .case  ammonium 
nitrate  being  simultaneously  produced  : 

4Sn  +  IOHNO3  =  4  Sn(N03)2  +  NH^NOg  +  SHfi, 

The  yellow  solution  quickly  becomes  turbid  on  exposure  to  the 

air. 


STANNIC  COMPOUNDS. 

487  Tin  Dioxide  or  Stannic  Oxide,  SnOg,  occurs  in  nature  as 

tinstone  or  cassiterite  crystallizing  in  the  quadratic  system  (Fig. 

163)  and  possessing  an  adamantine  lustra     The  crystals  are 

seldom  colourless,  being  generally  tinted  of  a  brown  or  black 

oolonr  from  the  presence  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Stream-tin  is  found  in  water-worn  nodules,  and  Wood-tin   in 

leniform  fibrous  masses.      When  tin  is  heated  nearly  to  its 

ixHling-point  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  luminous  white  flame, 

and  the  dioxide  which  is  thus  formed  in  a  state  of  fine  division 

was  formerly  known  as  flares  jovis.     If  fused  in  the  presence 

of  air,  the  surface  of  the  metal  soon  becomes  covered  with  a 

gray  pellicle,  which  then  passes  into  a  gray  powder  known  as 

flora  stanni,  and  this  consists  of  a  mixture  of  finely-divided 

metal  with  the  oxide  which,  on  continuous  ignition,  is  wholly 

16*— 2 
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converted  into  stannic  oxide.      The  dioxide  is   also   obtaind 

on  treating  tin  with  nitric  acid,  wben  a  violent  oxidation  occats 

The  hydrated  white  powder  thus  obtained  yields  the  dioxide 

washing  and  ignition.     If  a  solution  ol 

etannic   oxide  be   precipitated  widi  am' 

nionia   a  gelatinous    precipitate    is  alu 

obtained,  which  can  be  completely  washi 

only  with  difficulty.      If,  however,  it  1 

heated    with  a  concentrated   solution  o 

Glauber  salt,  a  dense  precipitate  is  throwi 

down,  and  this  can  he  easily  washed 

yields  the  pure  dioxide  on  ignition.    Ai 

amorphous  wliite  or  straw-yellow  coIodtb 

Fio.  19!,  powder  ia  then  obtained  which  is  quil 

insoluble  in  water  and  possesses  a  spocifi 

gravity  of  671.    On  heating  it  changes  colour,  becoming  lemon 

yellow  and  then  brown,  but  it  assumes  its  original  tint 

cooling. 

By  heating  amorphous  stannic  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydn 
cliloric  acid  gas  it  may  he  obtained  in  microscopic  crystals  whic 
have  the  form  of  cassiterite  and  a  specific .  gravity  of  G'7 
(Deville).^  The  formation  of  crystallized  stannic  oxide  has  bee 
observed  in  fusing  the  dross  collected  on  the  hearth  of  a  gw 
metal  funmce.  The  crystals  were  hard,  brittle,  four-sided  prisnu 
Stannic  oxide  can  only  be  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature.  1 
is  not  volatile,  nor  is  it  attacked  by  concentrated  acids, 
the  exception  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  syrop 
liquid,  the  diixide  being  again  deposited  on  dilution  with  wala 
Stannic  Eydroxiihs.  Two  of  these  compounds  are  koowi 
and  these  are  distinguished,  not  by  a  difference  in  tbeproportia 
between  anhydrous  oxide  and  water,  but  by  a  variation  in  the 
physical  properties.  They  both  form  salts  with  the  alkali 
distinguished  as  stannates  and  metastauTinles. 

4S8  Stayinic  Add  and  the  Stannales.  Stannic  acid  is  obtain* 
as  a  white  hydrated  precipitate  when  calcium  carbonate,  not 
excess,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  or  when 
stannate  is  carefully  precipitated  with  an  acid.  The  well-wash 
comimund  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  reddens  blue  litmi 
Piie<l  over  sulphuric  acid  or  in  a  vacuum,  a  CJ^mpound 
o\>tained  which  has  the  composition  HjSnOj.  This,  on  heatr 
gradually  loses  water,  stannic  oxide  remaining  behind. 
'  Oo'tfUs  Urnituit,  liii.  lei.  '  Ah»l.  Clf-m.  Soe.  Joim.  i.  UP. 
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immonia  be  added  to  tin  tetrachloride,  SnCl^,  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which,  when  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously, 
forms  a  glassy  mass  of  stannic  acid.  Stannic  acid  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  well  as 
in  alkalis. 

Soluble  Stannic  Add  was  obtained  by  Graham^  by  the  dialysis 
of  a  mixture  of  tin  tetrachloride  and  alkali  or  of  sodium  stan  • 
nate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gelatinous  mass  which  is  first 
foraied  gradually  dissolving.  The  liquid  is  converted  on  heating 
into  soluble  metastannic  acid.  Traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
of  a  salt  bring  about  gelatinization  in  both  solutions. 

The  stannates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  the  only  ones  which 
lie  soluble  in  water.  The  other  stannates  are  obtained  as 
insoluble  precipitates  by  double  decomposition. 

Potcmium  Stannate,  E^SnOs,  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  dioxide 
with  potash  or  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  in  potash-ley. 
The  solution  yields  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid  colourless 
glistening  monoclinic  prisms  of  K^SnOs  +  SHgO  (Marignac), 
which  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
MetaUic  copper  brought  into  contact  with  the  solution  becomes 
covered  with  a  bright  coating  of  metal. 

Sodium  Stannaie,  NogSnOg,  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and 

employed  extensively   in  calico-printing  under  the  name  of 

frtparing  salts.     It  is  obtained  either  by  fusing  the   finely- 

■  powdered  or  levigated  tin-stone  with  caustic  soda,  dissolving 

the  mass  in  water  to  remove  any  ore  that  may  be  imacted  upon, 

^  ud  evaporating  the  solution ;  or  by  heating  tin  with   caustic 

f^Boda  and  Chili  saltpetre.     On  evaporating  the  solution  hexa- 

t  gonal  crystals  of  NagSnOg  +  SH^O  are   obtained,  which   ai-e 

i  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.    A  tolerably  concen- 

>  tmted  solution   of  the  salt  which  contains  no  caustic  soda 

;  deposits  on  cooling  fine  prisms  of  the  composition  Na^SnOg-h 

lOHjO,  and  these  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air. 

489  Metastannic  Add  and  the  MetaMannates,  In  his  Reflections 
(^  ike  Hypothesis  of  Alkali  and  Addum?  published  in  1670, 
Boyle  remarks  that  aqua-fortis  eats  up  or  destroys  more  tin 
than  it  dissolves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  elsewhere'  men- 
tions that  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqua-fortis  readily  becomes 
gdatinous.  Kimkel,  who  also  studied  the  action  of  nitric 
idd  on  tin,  mentions    in  his  Laboratorium   Chymicum  that 

»  Phil  Trans.  1861,  213.  «  Boyle,  Op.  iv.  284. 

'  "Experiments  and  Considerations  Concerning  Colours." 
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tin  can  ouly   be   dissolved   when  it  ia  added  in    small 

lilies  to  un  acid,   and  that   beat  must  be   altogether  ai 

because  white  calx  of  tin  is  thrown  down  when  the  acid  i 

The  explanation  of  these  different  statements  is  to  be 

in  the   facts  that  when  the  metal  is  treated  with  weak 

acid  it  forms  either  stannous  or  stannic  nitrate  according  Ui  tU 

degree  of  oonceutration  of  the  acid;    and  that  the  latter 

easily  decomposes  with  separation  of  a  gelatinous  stannic  id4 

vrhibt,  on  the  other  hand,  when  tin  is  acted  upon  by  stronj 

ftoid  it  is  violently  attacked  with  evolution  of  heat  and  fono- 

lion  of  an  insoluble  white  powder  consisting  of  metastanuic  acii 

Uvtastannic   acid   reddens   litmus,   and  when   dried  in  (be 

ur  contMtu  about  20  per  cent    of  water,  which  it  gradually 

loMS   when  heated    or    when    dried    in    a    vacuum,   dunig 

whkh  jnoeess,    howeii*er,   no   definite   hydrate    appears  U>  ta 

fonnnl.     Ac<»rdii)g    to   E.    Weber,'   however,    this    compnai 

whffu  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  formula  H^nO| 

Evt  as  the    salts  of  metastannic  acid  all  exhibit  a  compUcsUd 

ooupDsitioo  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  frequently  represented  b 

tin  fanaiik  H„1S»0^  =  5H,SnO.^       "Weber,  on  the  other  haul 

eonsidttts  both  stannic   and   metastannic   acid   to   possess  tl 

suae    oompoaition.      Metastannic    acid   is   distinguished  fto 

onliiuuy  stannic  amd,  inasmuch  as  it  is  altogether  insoluble 

uitric  acid,  and    swells  up   but    does    not  dissolve  in  Btiw 

sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  compound  with   it  which  is  decoi 

poaed  by  water.    When  warmed  with  concentrated  hydrochlori 

acid  it  combiuM  with  it  to  form  hydrochlorate  of  metaataniJ 

aoid,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  but  solnblein  wata 

and  which  on  boiling  gelatinizes  even  in  very  dilute  solution. 

The  salts  of  metastannic  acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  th 
alkalis  on  metaalaunic  acid  or  on  its  compound  with  hydrochlori 
acid.  Thoy  all  possess  a  very  complicated  compositiou  an 
crystalline  with  diQiculty.  The  sodium  salt  lias  been  mM 
exactly  exiiniintMl 

Sotiium  MrtoManmtr.  Na,S»jO„  +  -IHjO,  or  H^Na^OjO, 
This  is  a  slightly  soluble  granular  crystalline  powder  obtiuna 
by  the  action  of  cold  caustic  soda-ley  on  metastannic  acid, 
a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  metastannic  acid  be  precipitate 
with  caustic  soda  hard  gum-like  masses  of  a  couipouH 
Na^iigO„  +  8H,0  are  obtained.  The  existence  of  this  '* 
salt,  and  of  several  others  having  a  still  more  complicfttt 
'   pBdj.  Ann.  cxxii  818. 
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composition,  renders  it  improbable  that  the  true  composition 
of  the  free  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  Hj^Sn^Oij. 
The  metastannates  in  all  probability  possess  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  more  complicated  silicates. 

490    Tin  Tetrachloride  or  Stannic  Chloride,  SnCl^  was  first 
mentioned  by  libavius  in  1605,  who  obtained  it  by  distilling 
tin  or  its  amalgam  with  corrosive  sublimate.     It  was  termed 
by  him  Spiritus  argenti  vivi  suhlimati^  but  afterwards  it  re- 
ceived the  name  Spiritv^  fumans  Zibavii.     For  its  preparation 
tiie  process  originally  proposed  by  Libavius  may  be  employed, 
or  chlorine  may  be  passed  over  tinfoil  or  fused  tin  placed  in 
a  retort     When  the  stream  of  chlorine  is  quick,  and  especially 
if  the  gas-delivery  tube  dip  into  the  molten  metal,  an  evolution 
(tf  light  and  heat  is  observed. 

Tin  tetrachloride  is  a  colourless,  thin,  fuming  liquid,  which 
does  not  solidify  at  —  29**,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*234  at  15*^, 
and  boHs  at  120°,  forming  a  colourless  vapour  having  a  specific 
-  gravity  of  9'1997  (Bumas).  At  the  boiling-point  it  dissolves 
rhombic  sulphur,  colourless  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  can  be 
mixed  in  all  proportions  with  bromine  and  carbon  disulphide. 
When  mixed  with  turpentine  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  the 
hydrocarbon  takes  fire.  Its  property  of  fuming  in  the  air  de- 
.  pends  on  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  atmospheric  moisture.  In  1770 
Demachy  observed  that  it  solidifies  when  brought  into  contact 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  to  form  a  crystalline  mass, 
termed  InUter  of  tin.  Several  distinct  hydrates  soluble  in  water 
inay  be  produced,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is 
wlded.  Thus  the  compound  SnCl^  +  SHgO  is  formed  by  ex- 
posing the  anhydrous  chloride  to  the  action  of  moist  air,  or  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution.  This  hydrate  crystal- 
lizes in  monoclinic  needles  which  melt  at  80°,  and  on  cooling 
sgain  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass.  A  second  hydrate,  having 
the  composition  SnCl^  +  SHgO  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  water  to  the  anhydrous  chloride  or  by  the 
gentle  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution.  It  is  deposited  in 
opaque,  acute,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  again  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Lastly,  large 
transparent  monoclinic  crystals  of  the  hydrate  SnCI^-fSHgO 
deposit  in  the  cold  from  dilute  solutions.  On  boiling  a  dilute 
^neous  solution  of  tin  tetrachloride,  stannic  hydroxide  is  formed, 
and  in  very  dilute  solutions  this  precipitate  forms  spontaneously 
on  standing. 
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Tin  tetrachloride  ia  employed  by  the  dyer  as  a  valuable  mot- 
daut.  Drebbel  in  Holland  is  said  to  have  made  the  discoverj 
that  by  help  of  this  salt  a  permanent  red  dye  can  be  obtained 
from  cochineal.  The  dyera  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring this  mordant,  known  by  the  old  names  of  tin -com  position, 
physic,  or  dyer's  spirits,  by  dissolving  tin,  together  with  s^- 
ammouiac  or  common  salt,  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  tin 
in  aqua  rei,'ia,  whence  the  solution  was  formerly  termed  nitro- 
mnriat«  of  tin.  It  is  usual  now  for  the  dyers  to  employ  tlie 
crystalline  peutahydrate,  SnCl,  +  SHjO,  which  is  a  commercial 
product  known  as  oxymnriute  of  tin. 

Anhydrous  stannic  chloride  combines  with  ammonia  to  form 
a  solid  mass  having  the  composition  SnCl^(NH3)j  (Rose),  wliich 
can  be  sublimed  and  is  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  crystiils  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion over  sidphuric  acid,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
days,  or  if  the  liquid  be  warmed,  stannic  hydroxide  separates 
out  in  a  gelatinous  form.  Tin  tetracliloride  also  combines  with 
many  other  chlorides  -to  form  crystalline  compounds/  such  as 
SuCl^  -I-  2SClj.  This  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  clilorine  on 
tin  disulphide,  and  forms  large  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  a 
eumuier  temperature,  liquefy  at  30°,  and  decompose  alxive  40°, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine.  If  dry  nitrous  fumes  be  led  into  a 
solution  of  stannic  chloride,  the  compound  SnCI,  H-NjOj  ia 
deposited  as  a  yellow  amorphous  moss,  and  if  this  be  sublimed, 
or  if  the  dry  vapours  from  aqua  regia  be  passed  into  the  chloride, 
the  compound  SuCl,  -|-  2X001  ia  produced,  which  crystallines  in 
bright  shining  octohedrons.  Stannic  chloride  also  combinea 
with  phosphorus  pentacldoride  to  form  the  compound  SuCl,+ 
I'CIj,  which  sublimes  in  glistening  colourless  crystals,  but  when 
kept  even  in  closed  vessels  it  falls  to  an  amorphous  powder.  It 
has  a  peculiar  extremely  pungent  smell,  and  fumes  strongly  ia 
the  air.  The  compound  SnUl,  ^-POClj  forms  crystals  which 
melt  at  58°  and  can  be  distilled  at  180°  without  decompositioa 
This  co:npound  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  at  once  decom- 
posed in  oontflct  with  water.' 

Ammoniam  Stannic  Chloride,  2NH4C!  +  SnCl,,  is  deposited, 
when  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  mixed,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which  can  be  recrystallized  from  dilute, 
solution  in  email  regular  permanent  octohedrons.     It  dissolves' 
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at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  three  parts  of  water.  Its  con- 
centrated solution  can  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  when 
diluted,  tin  hydroxide  separates  out  It  was  formerly  much  used 
by  the  calico-printer  under  the  name  of  pinhsalt,  from  its 
power  of  acting  as  a  mordant  for  madder-red  colours,  but  its 
use  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  crystalline 
pentahydrated  stannic  chloride. 

The  other  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  likewise  form  crystal- 
line double  salts  with  tin  tetrachloride. 

491  Tin  Tetrahramide,  or  Stannic  Bromide^  SnBr^.  Tin  and 
bromine  unite  together  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  The 
action  is  moderated  by  adding  the  metal  gradually  to  a  solution 
of  bromine  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  adding  bromine  drop  by 
drop  to  molten  tin,  when  it  bums  with  a  pale  violet  flame.  This 
compound  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  fumes  strongly  on 
exposure  to  air  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  30** 
and  boils  at  201^  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  3  322 
at  39*  (Bodeker),  and  its  vapour  density  is  7'92.^  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  from  which 
the  hydroxide  is  deposited  slowly  on  standing  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  quickly  on  boiling. 

Tin  Tetra-iodide,  Snl^.  When  tin  and  iodine  are  heated 
together  a  combination  commences  at  50"*,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature heat  and  light  are  emitted.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
compound  tin  filings  are  first  moistened  with  carbon  disulphide 
and  then  iodine  gradually  added.  It  crystallizes  in  red  octo- 
hedrons,  melting  at  146**  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4  "6  9  6. 
Tin  tetra-iodide  boils  at  about  300°,  but  sublimes  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  180°  in  yellowish- red  needles,  veiy  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  soluble  in  carbon  disul- 
phide, absolute  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  acid  and  stannic  oxide. 

492  Tin  Tetrajluoride  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  dissolves  stannic  hydroxide,  the  solution  coagulating, 
like  albumen,  on  boiling,  and  decomposing  on  evaporation  with 
evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  forms  crystalline  double  salts, 
termed  stannofluorides,  with  many  other  fluorides,  and  these 
are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  silicofluorides  and 
titanofluorides.* 

Potassium    Stannofluoride,    KoSnF^  -f  H^O    is    obtained   by 

1  Carhelley  and  O'Shea,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1878,  p.  55. 
^  Marignac,  Jnn  Min.  [5],  xv.  221. 
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neutralising  bydroBuoric  acid  with  potassium  staunate. 
cn"stallUe3  in  tbin  mother-of-pearl  glistening  tablets,  or  ii 
rhombic  pyramiils,  which  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  tbanil 
cold  water.  WLeu  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  hyd« 
fluoric  acid,  the  salt  KjSuFg  +  HKFj  is  deposited  ia  thin  moDftj 
clinic  prisms.  I 

Sodium  Stannoftuoride,  NajSuF,,  forms  glistening  crystalliiH 
crusts,  I 

Ammonmm  Stannojluoride,  fXHJjSaFg,  crystallizes  in  rlioiii 
bohedrons,  which  are  seldom  perfect.  Fine  rhombic  prist^ 
of  the  compound  (NHJjSnFg  +  2NH^F  are  deposited  &om  I 
solution  coutaining  an  excess  of  ammonium  fluoride.  I 

Tiie  sUuinofluorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  also  ciyv 
talline  soluble  salts. 

The  other  stannic  salts  are  but  imperfectly  investigRttd 
Slaitnit:  sulphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydro^title  N 
sulphuric  acid  oi  by  heating  tin  together  with  sulphuric  asA 
when  a  white  mass  remains  behind  on  evaporating  the  solution 
Utannie  nitrate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stannic  acid  in  iiitil 
Hcid,  and  if  the  latter  be  not  too  dilute  the  nitrate  crystalliR 
in  silky  tablets.  Its  solution  coagulates  when  heated  to  59 
Slannie  pho^tujlf  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  pbospbi 
on  the  hydroxide,  ajid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  iici« 
This  reaction  is  employed  for  Llie  separation  of  phosphoric  n^ 
from  other  bodies.  For  tliis  purpose  a  known  quantity  of  tinfe 
is  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  body  under  invest 
gation,  when  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remfdns  behil 
with  the  metastaunic  acid. 


TIN  AND  SULPHUR. 

493  Tin  Monosulphidt,  or  Stannous  Sulphide,  SnS,  ia  obttuil 
by  heating  together  the  metal  and  sulphur.  Thiu  tinfoil  takes  I 
spontaneously  when  brought  into  sulphur  vapour.  When  tb 
obtained  it  is  a  lead-gray  tough  crystalline  mass,  which  melts 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  metah  When  a  solution  of  1 
dichloride  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  broi 
hydrated  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  on  di-j-ing  becom 
black.  This  is  scarcely  soluble  in  amnioniiim  sulphide, 
dissolves  on  the  addition  of  sulphur,  and  is  also  soluble  in  t 
polysulphides  of  the  alkali-metals.     When  the  dried  precipiti 
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is  added  to  fused  stannous  chloride  and  the  melted  mass  treated 
on  coolmg  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  stannous  sulphide  is 
obtained  in  metallic  glistening  crystalline  scales,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  4-973.   Amorphous  tin  sulphide  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  crystallized  substance  dissolves  less  readily. 
Tin  Bisulphide,  or  Stannic  Sulphide,  SnSg.     This  compound, 
crystallizing  in  six-sided  tablets  or  in  gold-coloured  translucent 
scales  having  a  spocific  gravity  of  4*425,  is  used  as  a  bronze- 
powder  for  the  purpose  of  bronzing  articles  of  gypsum,  wood, 
&c.,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  mosaic  gold.    The  discovery 
of  this  compound  is  usually  ascribed  to  KunkeL     He  does 
indeed  speak  of  a  sublimation  of  sulphide  of  tin  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  but  expresses  himself  so  vaguely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  this  compound  from  his  description.    It  was  well 
known  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  names  of  mosaic 
gold,  aurum  mosaicum,  or  mvsirum.     It  was  then  prepared  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  tin  amalgam, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
mercury  it  was  often  employed  as  a  mercurial  medicine.     Peter 
Wonlfe  in  1771  showed  that  it  did  not  contain  mercury,  and 
described  other  methods  for  its  production  according  to  which  it 
is  still  prepared.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  pigment  by  heating  eighteen  parts  of  tin  amalgam  contain- 
ing six  parts  of  mercury  with  six  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
seven  parts  of  sulphur,  when  sal-ammoniac,  mercuric  chloride, 
and  stannous  chloride  sublime  and  stannic  sulphide  remains  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  golden-yellow  scales.    It  is  likewise  prepared 
by  heating  tin  monosulphide  with  eight  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  subliming  tin  filings  with  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphur,  and 
according  to  several  other  receipts  given  by  Woulfe.^    Pelletier 
l^lieved  mosaic  gold  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  the 
'^ghest  oxidation  product  of  tin,  and  Proust,  who  found  that  it 
could  be  obtained  by  heating  stannous  chloride  or  tin  monoxide 
^ith  sulphur,  supposed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  tin,  sulphur,  and 
*  small  quantity  of  oxygen.     The  exact  composition  was  ascer- 
^ed  by  J.  Davy  and  Berzelius  in  the  year  1812.     The  forma- 
tion of  mosaic  gold  from  tin,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac,  appears 
to  take  place  according  to  the  following  equations  (Gmelin)  : 

(I.)  Sn  +  4NH,C1  =  (NH.Clj^SnCl^  +  H^  +  2NH3 

(II.)  2(NH^Cl)2SnCl2  +  S^  =  SnS^  +  2NH,C1  +  (NH,Cl)jSnCl,. 

>  Phil,  Trans,  1771,  p.  114. 
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When  heated,  a  portion  sublimes  without  decomposition,  but  the 
greater  part  is  resolved  into  sulphur  and  monosulphide.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
aqua  regia ;  as  well  as  in  caustic  soda,  when  potassium  stannate 
and  potassium  thiostannate  are  formed.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogea 
be  led  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  obtained.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tin  disulphide  and 
tin  dioxide,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  when  the  thiostannates  are  formed.  Of  these  the  sodium 
salt  has  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  condition.^  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  addition  of  tin  to  fused  sodium  pentasulphide,  when 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place.*  The  mass  is  then  lixiviated,  and 
on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  at  a  moderate  temperature 
the  compound  NagSnSg  +  2H2O  is  deposited  in  yellow  vitreous 
regular  octohedrons.  When  sodium  sulphide  is  fused  together 
with  tin  monosulphide  *and  sulphur,  a  black  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained  yielding  a  dark-coloured  solution,  which  on  concentra- 
tion at  a  low  temperature  yields  colourless  crystals  resembling 
gypsum,  and  having  the  formula  Na^SnS^  -f-  I2H2O. 

T/iiostannic  Acid.  When  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  thiostannate,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  'on  drying  forms  an  almost  black  powder  possessing  a 
brown  streak  and  wax-like  lustre,  and  having  the  composition 
HjSnSg.  When  heated  in  absence  of  air  it  yields  the  golden- 
yellow  disulphide. 

When  mosaic  gold  is  fused  with  iodine  in  absence  of  air,  a 
crystalline  mass  of  SnS^I^  is  obtained,  and  this  can  be  sublimed 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  in  dark-yellow  glistening  crystals, 
and  may  be  recrystallized  from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide, 
when  large  crystals,  having  the  colour  of  potassium  dichromate, 
are  obtained.  It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  cold,  but  more  rapidly 
by  hot  water,  into  stannic  oxide,  sulphur,  and  hydriodic  acid. 


TIN  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

494  When  finely  divided  tin  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus, a  silver-white  very  brittle  mass,  having  the  composition 
SnP,  is  obtained..  This  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6*56,  dissolves 
easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 
When  phosphorus  is  thrown  on  to  the  surface  of  molten  tin, 

^  Kiihn,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  110. 
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ombination  also  takes  place.  The  compound  containing  the 
argest  quantity  of  phosphorus  which  can  thus  be  obtained  has 
I  silver-white  colour,  is  not  very  brittle,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
vuife;  it  appears  to  possess  the  composition  SugP,  (Pelletier). 
[f  spongy  tin,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  tin  salt  with  zinc,  be 
Drought  into  contact  with  such  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  that 
jne  atom  of  the  latter  be  present  to  nine  atoms  of  the  metal, 
i  phosphide  having  the  composition  Sn^P  is  obtained.  The 
same  compound  is  formed  whenever  any  of  the  other  phosphides 
containing  more  phosphorus  are  heated.  This  is  a  coarse  crys- 
talline mass,  which  has  the  appearance  of  cast-zinc.  It  melts 
at  370^  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  phosphor-bronze. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Tin. 

495  When  a  small  quantity  of  a  tin  compound  is  held  in  the 
reduction-flame  on  a  carbonized  match,  a  malleable  bead  of 
metal  is  obtained,  which  easily  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  solution  gives  with  mercuric  chloride  first  a  white 
and  afterwards  a  black  precipitate  : 

(I.)  SnClj  +  2HgCl2  =  SnCl,  +  Hg^CV 
(II.)  Snc4  +  HgjjClj  =  SnCl^  +  2Hg. 

If  one  of  the  metallic  globules  be  fused  in  a  borax  bead 
slightly  tinted  with  cupric  oxide  and  heated  in  the  reduction- 
flame,  the  bead  will  become  of  a  red  tint,  due  to  the  formation 
of  cuprous  oxide. 

Stannous  salts  yield  a  brown  precipitate  of  stannous  sulphide 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  colour- 
less, but  is  soluble  in  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  from 
this  solution  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  yellow  disul- 
phide.  Both  ammonia  and  caustic  soda  give  white  precipitates 
with  the  stannous  salts.  In  the  latter  case  the  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Stannic  salts  are  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Stannic  sulphide  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Alkalis  precipitate  a  white  hydroxide  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Zinc  precipitates  metallic  tin  fix)m  solutions  of  the  tin  salts 
in  the  form  of  glistening  scales  or  in  a  spongy  or  arborescent 
mass.  The  tin  salts  do  not  impart  to  the  non-luminous  gas- 
flame  any  colour,  but  the  spark-spectrum  of  the  chloride  exhibits 
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two  characteristic  lines,  having  wave-lengths  of  4526  and  5631 
(Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran).  These  same  lines  are  seen  together 
with  others  in  the  spark-spectrum  of  the  metal,  the  mc^i 
brilliant  of  the  tin  lines  being  as  follows  (Thalen)  : 

6452  5631  5563 

5798  5588  4526 

In  the  processes  of  qualitative  analysis  tin  is  obtained  to- 
gether with  those  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  an  acid  solution.  To  separate  tin  from  these  the 
well-washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  yellow  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, filtered,  and  the  filtrate  acidified  with  cold  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  may  contain,  besides  tin 
sulphide,  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  After  it  has 
been  well  washed  with  water,  it  is  digested  with  solid  carbonate 
of  ammonium  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  residue 
is  then  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  slip  of  platinum- 
foil,  upon  which  a  small  piece  of  zinc  rests,  is  brought  into  the 
solution.  The  tin  is  thus  deposited  upon  the  zinc  in  a  spongy 
mass.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  usual 
tests  applied. 

Tin  is  determined  qtcantitcUively  as  the  oxide.  If  the  metal 
or  one  of  its  alloys  be  under  examination,  it  is  oxidized  with 
pure,  tolerably  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  well-washed  residue 
ignited.  From  solution  it  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  as  the 
hydroxide,  but  if  it  be  present  in  the  form  of  stannous  salt  it 
must  be  first  oxidized  with  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  ammonia  is 
then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Glauber  salt,  when 
the  hydroxide  is  again  precipitated,  and  this  is  not  gelatinous, 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  washed  (Lowenthal). 

When  tin  sulphide  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  tin  from 
the  other  metals,  it  can  be  gradually  converted  by  gentle  roasting 
and  subsequent  ignition  into  stannic  oxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  tin  was  determined  by  Dumas  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  metal  with  nitric  acid,  his  experiments  giving  the  number 
117*71,^  whilst  by  the  analysis  of  the  tetrachloride  he  obtained 
the  number  117*77.^  Vlaanderen  ^  obtained  the  number  117*86 
by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen. 

1  Compt.  Jiend,  xlv.  409.  *  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [8],  Iv.  129. 

'  Scheid,  Verhand.  u,  Onderzockingen  Decl.  ii.  Stuk^  160. 
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TITANIUM,  Ti  =  48. 

496  The  Eev.  William  Gregor  ^  in  1789  discovered  a  new  metal 
;ontained  in  the  mineral  menachanite  or  ilmenite,  occurring  in 
jomwall.  In  1795  Klaproth  investigated  the  composition  of 
ihe  mineral  rutile,  and  discovered  in  it  a  new  metal  to  wliich 
le  gave  the  name  of  titanium.  In  a  subsequent  investigation  of 
ilmeuite  in  1797,  he  found  that  the  metal  which  that  mineral 
contained  was  titanium.  Klaproth  found  that  rutile  consists 
mainly  of  titanium  dioxide,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  oxide  in  the  pure  state,  this  having  been  first  accomplished 
in  1821  by  Rose. 

Titanium  is  a  rare  metal,  and  is  not  found  in  the  metallic 

state.    It  occurs  as  the  dioxide  TiO^  in  three  minerals,  rutile, 

brookite,  and  anatase,  which  possess  different  crystalline  forms 

(see  Vol  I.,  p.  745),  and  also  in  combination  with  ferrous  and 

ferric  oxides  in  titanic  iron  or  ilmenite  (FeTi)208 ;  and  with  lime 

and  oxide  of  iron  in  perofskite  CCaFe)Ti03,  as  well  as  in  titanite 

or  sphene,  CaTiSiOg  ;  schorlomite,  Ca(Tire)Si05,  and  keilhauite, 

CaY(TiAlFe)SiOy      Magnetic    iron    also  frequently    contains 

larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  titanium  dioxide,  and  this  titanium 

finds  its  way  into  many  blast-furnace  slags    and  pig-irons. 

KtaDium  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  several  other  minerals,  and 

^ces  have  been  foimd  in  trap  and  basalt,  in  many  amphiboles 

&nd  micas,  in  garnet,  and  hence  it  occurs  in  most  fertile  soils,  in 

'Hany  clays,  and  likewise  in  certain  mineral  waters.     It  does 

^ot  appear  to  form  part  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 

^ut  its  presence  has  been  detected  in  certain  meteorites,  and  it 

f^onns  an  important  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

497  Metallic  Titanmm  is  distinguished  from  almost  all  othe/ 
^lementB  by  its  singular  power  of  combining  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture with  nitrogen.     Hence  the  metal  cannot  be  prepared  in  the 
pnre  state  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  in  the  carrying  out  of 
'^Wch  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  present,  and  consequently  the 
fi^  attempts  to  produce  the  metal  yielded  titanium  nitride, 
^erzelius'*  method  of  preparing  metallic  titanium  consists  in 
heating  a  mixture  of  dry  potassium  titanofluoride  and  potassium 
in  a  covered  crucible,  when  titanium  is  reduced  with  incan- 
descence.   The  fluoride  of  potassium  is  then  removed  by  water, 

^  Crell,  Ann,  1791.  *  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  3. 
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and  the  metal  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dark-gray  amoqihoia 
powder.  Prepared  in  this  way,  however,  titanium  nlmoa 
always  contains  titanium  nitride.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pure 
metal,  a  tube  of  porcelain  or  hard  glass  is  tilled  with  hj- 
drogen,  and  into  this  two  boats  are  brought,  one  containing 
the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  titanium,  and  the  olhn 
dry  sodium.  When  all  the  air  has  beeu  expelled  by  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  the  tube  is  heated  so  that  the  vsipour  of  sodinm 
comes  ia  contact  with  the  titanium  salt,  when  the  metal 
reduced.  TJie  mass  when  cold  is  treated  with  warm  watt 
When  dry  pota^iura  titanofluoride  is  heated  with  sodium 
in  a  well-closed  porcelain  crucible,  titanium  is  obtained  a*  i 
black  porous  mass,  showing  in  different  places  brass-yellow « 
bronze-coloured  partit-les.^ 

Titanium  is  a  dark-gray  amoi-plious  powder  closely  resembling 
reduced  iron  in  appearance.  It  possesses  a  bright  nielallic 
lustre  and  an  iron-gray  colour.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
burns  brightly  with  formation  of  titanium  dioxide,  and  als 
some  nitride,  and  when  thrown  into  flame  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder  it  burns  as  brightly  as  uranium.  Wien  heated 
oxygen  it  ignites  with  a  blinding  flash,  forming  a  powder  of 
titanium  dioxide.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  titanium  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  at  higher  temperatures  these  elemeiils 
combine  with  evolution  of  heat  (Wohler).  Mixed  with  red 
lead  and  heated,  it  burns  with  such  violence  that  the  mass  i» 
thrown  out  of  the  crucible  with  loud  detonation.  Titanium 
does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
heating  the  water  to  the  boiling-point  hydrogen  begina  t* 
escapa  It  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  whilst  dilute  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
acetic  acids  attack  the  metal.  When  titanium  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'25,  much  of  the  titanic 
acid  formed  remains  insoluble. 

TITANIUM    AND   OXYGEN. 

498  Titanium  forms  several  oxides,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant ifi; — 

Titanivm.  Dioxide,  TiOj,  which  occurs  as  three  diffortot 
minerals,    namely,   rutile,    brookite.    and    anatase,    which   "^ 
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fstallize  in  the  quadratic  system.  Ktitile  crystallizes  in 
adratic  prisms  (Fig.  164)  and  is  isomorphoua  with  cassitente. 
lese  have  an  adamantine  lustre,  a  brown  or  reddish  colour,  and 
ipecific  gravity  of  418  to  425.  They  occur  in  granite,  syenite, 
d  gneiss,  and  occasionally  in  granalar  limestone  and  dolomita 
mtase  has  the  same  composition  as  rutile,  but  crystallizes 

a  totally  different  form  (Fig.  165).  It  possesses  a  specific 
wity  of  3-82  to  395  and  has 
brown  or  black  colour.  The 
ecific  gravity  of  brookite  is 
)6to4'23.  These  as  well  as 
e  amorphous  titanium  di- 
ide  can  be  artificially  pre- 
red.  Amorphous  titanium 
oxide  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
Qposition  of  aqueous  chloride 

titanium  by  ammonia,  the 
ecipitate  being  washed,  dried, 
id  ignited ;  or  it  may  be 
rectly  prepared  from  mtile 
•titanic  iron-ore.  In  order  to 
fepare  tlie  pure  oxide  from  rutile,  the  finely-powdered  mineral 

fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
ilidified  mass  powdered  and  dissolved,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  in 
ilnle  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  which  case  potassium  titanofluoride 
i  formed,  and  the  iron  separated  out  free  from  titanium.  The 
IMS  is  then  heated  with  the  addition  of  enough  water  to 
issolve  the  whole  of  the  titanium  double  salt,  the  liquid  boiled 
iA  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  the  mass  of  the  titanuuuoride 
[ystallizea  out,  and  this,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  may  be 
^fied  by  re-crystallization.  -The  titanofiuoride  is  then  dis- 
»lved  in  hot  water,  and  the  titanium  precipitated  by  ammonia 
'  titanic  hydrate  containing  ammonia,  and  this  on  ignition 
'^Wb  pure  titanium  dioxide  (Wohler).  Pure  titanic  oxide  may 
'SO  be  obtained  from  titanic  iron  ore  by  igniting  it  in  a  mix- 
"re  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  when  ferric  chloride  ia 
'^Utilized  (Friedel  and  Gu^rin) : 

2FeTiOs  +  4HC1  -r  CI,  =  Fefi]^  +  2TiO^  +2  H^O. 

'tanium  dioxide  is  a  white  tasteless  powder,  which  when  gently 
wted  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  when  strongly  ignited 
'PP«ars  brown.     It  has  a  specitic  gravity  of  from   3-89  to  3-95, 
"OL  II.  17* 
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and  when  veiy  sliongl^  heated  its  specific  gravity  rises  lo  ■125. 
It  may  be  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  is  not  sokUe 
in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  even  whan 
lieated  for  some  time  in  tliem,  but  dissolves  when  digesttd  tot 
some  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  dissolves  slowlj 
wlien  fused  with  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  a  clear  u 
being  obtained  which  diasoivea  perfectly  in  warm  water.  When 
fused  with  alkaline  carbonates  it  yields  the  titanates. 

When  amorphous  titanio  oxide  is  heated  witli  microcoamicsslt 
(Ebelmen)  or  with  borax  (G.  Rose)  for  some  time  to  a  white- 
heat,  fine  crystals  of  rutile  are  obtained,  which  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  4'26.  Crystalline  titanic  oxide  can  also  be  obtained 
by  strong  ignition  of  the  fluoride  in  a  current  of  moist  air  and 
hydrogen ;  thus  Hautefeullle  ^  has  shown  tliat  by  treatment 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  the  boiling-point  of  cadminin 
(fttiO°),  auatase  is  produced,  the  cr}-stal3  of  which  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  o"  to  3'9  ;  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,000°,  steel- 
blue  coloured,  rhombic  crystals  of  brookite  are  obtained,  which 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  il,  and  closely  resemble  the  naturJ 
crystals  from  Miask.  At  still  higher  temperatures  again, 
rutile  is  produced,  so  that  the  latter  is  the  only  form  which 
is  stable  at  a  high  temperature,  and  in  an  acid  or  nioiit 
atmosphere.^ 

499  Titanium  Scsquioxide,  TijO^,  la  obtained  by  strongly  ig- 
niting titanium  dioxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  allofliai 
the  product  lo  cool  in  the  gas.  The  same  oxide  may  also  be 
obtained  as  a  coppet-coloured  lustrous  crystalline  mass,  togethet 
with  the  sesquicliloriile  and  oxychloride  of  titanium  by  passing 
a  mixture  of  liydrogen  and  the  vapour  of  titanium  chloride  over 
M  hite-hot  titanium  dioxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  ot 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  formation 
of  a  violet  solution  (Ebelmen). 

The  hi/dmled  sesquioxide  is  formed  by  digesting  a  solution  W' 
titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  metallic  copper  at  fn 
20°  to  40°,  when  tho  solution  attains  a  violet-blue  colour,  a 
this  is  then  poured  into  aqueous  ammonia,  when  a  dark-hrowa 
precipitate  of  titanous  hydroxide  falls  down  (Fuchs).  Tlie  hf 
droxide  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  tricliloride  ia  p 
cipitated  by  alkalis.  The  only  known  compound  corrcspondiili 
to  the  sesquioxide  is  the  aeaquichloride  Ti,C'l(  (see  page  260). 


'  Jiin.  CAim.  Fhm.  [A],  iv.  12B. 
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Ilmenite,  or  Titanic  Iran-ore,  (FeXijjOg.  This  mineral,  the  one 
1  which  titanium  was  first  discovered,  occurs  tolerably  widely 
istributed,  and  crystallizes  in  black  hexagonal  crystals,  isomor- 
hous  with  haematite.  One  of  its  most  important  localities  is 
Liageroe,  in  Norway.  Fine  crystals  are  also  found  at  Warwick  "j^j^^^.n^ 
)o.,  New  York,  and  vast  deposits  occur  at  Bay  St.  Paul,  in  Canada. 
t  is  frequently  found  in  the  finely-divided  state  as  sand  on  the 
hores  of  the  Mersey  opposite  Liverpool,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Isewhere.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  45  to  5,  and  its 
ODiposition  is  a  variable  one.  It  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
lixture  of  ferrous  titanate  with  ferric  oxide,  but  its  isomorphism 
dth  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that  when  it  dissolves  in  acids  it 
ields  the  same  colour  as  titanium  sesquioxide  renders  Kose's 
iew  probable  that  it  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  sesqui- 
xides  of  iron  and  titanium. 


TITANIC  ACID  AND  THE  TITANATES. 

500  Titanium  dioxide  forms  two  acids  or  hydroxides  which 
le  tiirmed  titanic  and  metatitanic  acids.  These,  however,  have 
lot  been  obtained  of  definite  composition,  nor  have  two  corre- 
ponding  series  of  salts  been  prepared. 

Titanic  Acid,  This  is-  obtained  as  a  white  powder,  easily 
oluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  when 
kese  acids  are  diluted,  by  precipitating  a  cold  solution  of  tita- 
ium  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide. 

Metatitanic  Acid.  This  is  precipitated  when  acid  solutions  of 
Itanium  dioxide  are  boiled ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  acting 
n  metallic  titanium  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  of  1*25. 
itanic  acid  is  also  converted  into  metatitanic  acid  when  dried 
1  a  vacuum,  or  heated  in  the  air  to  140^  •  It  is  a  soft  white 
owder,  insoluble  in  water  and  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  with 
lie  exception  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Titanic  hydroxide  acts  as  a  weak  base  as  well  as  an  acid,  form- 
Qg  salts  with  both  acids  and  alkalis. 

Potassium  Titanate,  KgTiOa,  is  formed  as  a  yellow  fibrous 
lass  when  the  dioxide  is  fused  with  potassium  carbonate.  On 
filing  titanic  acid  with  caustic  potash,  colourless,  readily  soluble 
risms  of  KjTiOjj  +  4H2O  are  deposited.  When  a  hydrochloric 
'id  solution  of  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  with  potassium 
irbonate,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  potassium  trititauate 

17*— 2 
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KoTi.A  +  2H.,0,  is  thrown  down,  and  this  in  presence  of  lijdro- 
chloric  acid  is  converted  into  a  hextitanate,  KoTigO^j  +  2HjO. 
Tlie  fused  anhydrous  normal  salt,  when  treated  with  water  in 
excess,  also  yields  a  trititanate,  KgTi^Oy  +  SHgO,  as  a  fine 
crystalline  powder. 

Calcium  TUanate,  CaTiOj.  This  occurs  in  the  Urals,  in  ik 
vallej  of  Zermatt  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas, 
as  the  mineral  perofskite,  which  contains  in  addition  1  to  6  pet 
cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  as  well  as  traces  of  manganese  and  mag- 
nesium. It  forms  rhombic  crystals  having  a  metallic  or  adt- 
mantine  lustre,  a  yellow  or  iron-black  colour,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  4*0.  The  crystals  can  be  artificially  obtained  by 
strongly  igniting  a  mixture  of  titanium  dioxide,  lime,  and 
calcium  carbonate  (Ebelmen). 

Calcium  TitanosUicateyCd^Ti^iO^iA  found  as  titanite  or  sphene 
in  brown,  green,  or  black  monoclinic  crystals,  having  anadamaih 
tine  or  resinous  lustre  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3*4  to  356, 
occurring  imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  granular 
limestone.  Titanite  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  fusing 
calcium  chloride  with  titanium  dioxide  and  silica.  The  mineral 
guarinite  has  the  same  composition  as  titanite,  and  is  found  in 
quadratic  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3487,  in  small 
cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  at  Monte  Somma. 


THE  SALTS  OF  TITANIUM. 

501  Titanium  Dichloride,  TiCU,  was  obtained  by  Friedel  and 
Guerin  ^  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  at  a  dark-red  heat  over 
titanium  sesquichloride.  This  compound  is  a  very  hygroscopic 
light-brown  powder,  which  can  be  volatilized  in  hydrogen  at  a 
red-heat  without  fusion.  It  burns  like  tinder  on  exposure  to  air, 
giving  off  fumes  of  titanium  tetrachloride  and  leaving  a  residue 
of  titanium  dioxide.  It  hisses  when  thrown  into  water,  evolving 
hydrogen  and  yielding  a  yellow  liquid. 

Titanium  Sesquichloride,  TigClg.  When  the  vapour  of  titanium 
tetrachloride  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  dark  violet  scales  of  the  sesquichloride  are  deposited  (Ebel- 
men). It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  titanium  tetrachloride 

*  Ann.  Chim   Phys.  [nj,  vii.  24. 
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in  a  closed  tube  with  molecular  silver  to  a  temperature  of  from 
180°  to  200° : 

2TiCl^  +  2Ag  =  TigCle  +  2  AgCL 

If  the  mixture  thus  obtained  be  heated  more  strongly,  the 
reverse  action  takes  place  (Friedel  and  Gu^riu).  Titanium 
sesquichloride  is  non-volatile  and  on  heating  decomposes  into 
the  dichloride  and  tetrachloride.  When  heated  in  the  air,  thick 
"vapours  of  titanium  tetrachloride  are  emitted  and  titanium 
dioxide  is  left  behind.  It  readily  deliquesces  on  exposure  to 
moist  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat, 
yielding  a  reddish-violet  solution. 

Titanium  sesquichloride  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Thus 
vheu  boiled  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  separates  out, 
and  the  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduced  by  it  to 
metal 

50a  Titanium  Tetrachloride,  TiCl^.  Metallic  titanium  does  not 
combme  with  chlorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when 
heated  it  burns  in  the  gas  with  brilliancy,  forming  the  tetra- 
chloride (Wohler).  According  to  Friedel  and  Gu^rin,  titanium 
dioxide  is  converted,  in  presence  of  chlorine  at  a  white-heat, 

« 

^nto  titanium  tetrachloride  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The 
tetrachloride  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
over  a  heated  mixture  of  titanium  dioxide  and  carbon.  Titanium 
tetrachloride  is  a  mobile,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*7609  at  0^  (Pierre).  It  boils  at  135^  and 
its  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6  836  (Dumas).  It  possesses 
a  penetrating  acid  smell,  and  emits  dense  white  fumes  on  ex- 
posure to  air.     The  pure  chloride  remains  liquid  at  — 2d\ 

Titanium  tetrachloride  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of 
kfat>  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
gradually  solidifies,  forming  hydrated  titanium  tetrachloride, 
^hich  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  Titanium  tetra- 
chloride is  not  decomposed  by  potassium  even  at  the  boiling- 
point,  but  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  heated  potassium  or 
sodium,  metallic  titanium  is  formed  with  incandescence. 

Titanium  tetrachloride  yields  a  large  number  of  crystalline 
compounds  with  other  chlorides  analogous  to  those  formed  by 
stannic  chloride.  When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  tita- 
^iium  tetrachloride,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  very  hygroscopic 
powder,  TiCl^  +  4NH3,  is  formed,  which  when  ignited  yields  a 
ydlow  sublimate  of  TiCl^  +  3NH,C1. 


I  flfcjiHil  iiu.  ^jftjHj   ia  ebuia«d,   bother  villi 

e«f  hijdiljgt*  and  the  vapour  of  tita- 

ol  mts  tfae  United  dioxide.    It  foTim 

vkicdi  lioni  vhen  heated  iii 

1  «f  iSmaie  and  tettacUoride  (Ftiedd 

b  obtained  when  btomine  it 

fioxide  and  carbon  at  a  led- 

laadaet  a  rectified  over  mercurr, 

fia^  cn^stalUne  mass  is  dI>- 

^tftf  af  34.  melts  at  39°  and  boils 

T3^  M  fwdwced  vli«n  iodine  vapour  U 
1  Om^  (WiAa^  ;  also  when  dr;  hydiiodic 
I*  taaHua  tetncUorid^  which  is  gradoaU;   ' 
Tke  small  quantity  of  free  iodine 
f  W  nmrvcd  hj  three  ot  four  distillB- 
•  4f  hjAigja  (HaatdctUUe).    A  third  procfss 
i^dMv^av  «f  titaniom  tetnchloride  toiied 
■  thiongh  a  tube  heated  to 
T^tamssB  tetnSodide  fi:<niis  a  brlitle  mass  having    ^ 
pfoiisi-br.-'a-n  ciO.-'ar  and  toWalhc  lustre.     It  melts  at  150°  to    » 
Tf";i->*isi;-^ir,i»Ti  li'joii.  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  fine  octo- 
htxir^I  vrfc-y.'.;s.     Ij  ,!i**.-;is  without  decomposition  at  a  teniper^- 
Tr.^;'  sluhi-v  s\vi>  ot^r'\  giving  rise  to  orange-coloured  vapour-s. 
1^0  ?i>vicc  jrrariiy  of  i:s  v-ipour at  +40'  is  18054.     It  fumes 
&:ri-'T;i:l_v  in  ihe  air  snd  dissolves  rt'adilr  in  water.  * 

503  ri.-,>^;9,  w  Tfl-^i^u.-'riJf.  TiFj.  is  obtained  as  a  fuini»S 
(vlonr'iss  liquid  when  a  mixture  of  titanium  dioxide  and  fluf""' 
sjvir  ;s  d.siiUevl  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  vessel 
,1  uwrviivlien''.  W"beu  liiauium  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrO" 
tli:.>rii.-  aoid,  a  svnipy  litjuid  is  obtained,  which  ia  probably 
J-:-'.!-\.;fr!i  iiu».iri,ii^ri.lf,  HjIiK^-  The  tUanoflttor\d(S  are  is^ 
iiii'rphon*  with  the  silieofluorides  and  zircon ofluoridea. 

}\ta.<^iHm  Titanoflxoridf.  K.TiF^  +  H.O.  This  salt  is  pr«' 
l>atvd  either  bv  adding  potasli  to  a-iuoous  liydrogen  titanofluori**^ 
I  (x'rzelius),  or,  aoconiing  to  Wiihler.  by  fusing  titanium  dioxi"^*' 
in  a  platinum  emcible  with  twice  its  weight  of  i>olassiuai  c^"" 
bonate  and  dissolving  the  fused  and  pulverised  mass,  in  *" 
platinum  dish,  in  the  requisite  quaniily  of  dilute  hydroHuorJ'= 
acid.     Tlie  potassium  salt  then  crystallizes  out  in  shining  scaled' 
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closely  resembling  those  of  boric  acid  and  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system  (Marignac),  which  may  be  dried  between 
filter  paper,  and  recrystallized  from  boiling  water.  It  loses  its 
water  at  100^  and  melts  without  decomposition  at  a  white-heat. 
Sodium  Titanofluoride,  NagTiF^,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  preceding  salt  in  hexagonal  prisms  most  probably 
isomorphous  with  sodium  silicofluoride  (Marignac).  A  solution 
containing  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  deposits  small  glisten- 
ing rhombic  crystals  having  tho  composition  NagTiF^  +  NaHFj. 
Ammonium  Titanojluaride,  (NHJgTiF^.  This  salt  was  ob- 
tained by  Berzelius  in  rhombohedrons  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  tin  compound,  by  neutralizing  hydrogen  titano- 
fluoride with  ammonia.  A  second  ammonium  salt  having  the 
composition  (NH^)2TiF^  +  NH^F  separates  in  quadratic  crystals 
from  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  in  an  excess  of  fluoride  of 
ammonium. 

The  titanofluoride  of  strontium,  SrTiF^  4-  2H2O,  is  a  soluble 
salt  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  silicofluoride,  whilst 
magnesium  titanofluoride,  MgTiF^  -f  6H2O,  is  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  stannofluoride. 

504  Titanium  Sesquisulphate,  112(804)3  -♦-  SHgO,!  s  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  violet  solu- 
tion, which  on  concentration  assumes  a  fine  blue  lustre,  deposits 
small  tufts  of  crystals  (Glatzel). 

Normal  Titanium  Disulphate^  Ti(S04)2  +  SHgO,  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  sesquisulphate  with  nitric  acid,  and  on 
evaporation .  remains  as  a  transparent  yellowish  deliquescent 
amorphous  mass.  If  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium 
sulphate  be  added  to  this  solution  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  of  the  double  salt 
KjS04+ 11(80^)2  +  3H2O  separate  out. 

Basic  Titanium  Sulphate^  (TiO)S04,  is  obtained  as  a  white  hard 
^nasa  by  dissolving  dry  titanic  acid  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
^d  evaporating.^ 

Basic  Titamum  Phosphate,  Ti(OH)P04  4-HoO,  is  obtained 
^  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by  adding  ammonium  phosphate  to  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  titanic  acid.  On  drying  at  100°  it 
attams  the  above  composition.  The  pyrophosphate,  (TiO)2P207, 
18  formed  as  a  plant-like  growth  by  igniting  the  preceding  com- 
pound. 
The  soluble  titanium  salts  possess  a  sour,  very  astringent  taste. 

*  Merz,  Jo  am.  Fract.  Chan.  xcix.  157. 
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TITANIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

Titanium  Sulphide,  TiS^.  This  compound,  discovered  byKo3*, 
is  the  only  kuowu  aulpliide  of  titanium,  and  is  prepared  by  slowlj 
passing  the  vapour  of  carljou  diaulphide  over  titanium  dioxide, 
H  forms  large  brass-yellow  lustrous  scales,  closely  reaembliug 
tuosuic  gold.  It  bums  when  ignited  in  the  air,  yielding  titaniniD 
dioxide  an  J  sulphur  dioxide. 


TITANIUM  AND  NITROGEN. 

505  Titanium  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  combin- 
ing directly  at  high  temperatures  with  free  nitrogen  (Wohlet). 
Several  compounds  of  titanium  and  nitrogen  are  known.  The 
c<Hupound  TijNj  is  obtained  by  heating  aramonio-chloride  of 
titanium,  TiC1^.4NH,,  by  itself  (H.  Eose),  or  better  in  a  stream 
of  ammonia  gas '  as  a  copper-coloured  substance  origiaaUy 
supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium,  but  which  Wohler*  proved  to 
consist  of  a  nitride  of  titanium  having  the  above  compoaitiou 
aud  containing  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Another  nitride  uf  titanium,  TiN^,  is  obtained  as  a  dark-Une 
powder,  having  a  copper-red  lustre  resembling  sublimed  indigo, 
by  strongly  ignitiug  titanium  dioxide  in  a  current  of  ammonia- 
gas  (Wiihler). 

A  third  compound,  Ti^N,,  is  prepared  by  igniting  the  cow- 
pDund  TijK,  in  a  current  of  hydiogen,  when  ammonia  is  given 
off.  It  possesses  a  bn.>n/e  or  almost  golden-yellow  colour,  an** 
may  bo  heated  to  llie  melting-poUit  of  cofiper,  air  being  excluded, 
without  undergoing  change,  but  when  heated  in  nitrogen  it  con*' 
binea  again  with  it.  Tissii!  du  Mothay  has  proposed  to  utilise 
this  reaction  for  obtaining  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitrog^i*' 
inasmuch  as  these  nitrides  yield  ammonia  when  heated  i^ 
hydrogen. 

When  these  nitrides  in  a  finely-divided  state  are  heated  witt» 
the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  niereur>',  they  emit  a  sparklii'i 
Hame,  the  oxides  being  reduced  to  the  meUillic  state.  Whe* 
fused  with  caustic  potash  they  are  decomposed  \»ith  evolutioi* 
of  ammonia  (W'Bhler), 

'  Lkbig,  Pogg.  Ahh.  \xl  SSP.  ■  .U.;i.  rhrm.  J'Aanii.  Ixxih,  3 
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According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Friedel  and  Gu^rin, 
Itanium  only  forms  the  compounds  TigN^,  Ti3N'4,  Ti^Ng. 

Titanium  Cyano-nitride.  When  iron  ores  containing  titanium 
TO  reduced  in  the  blast-furnace,  small  brilliant  copper-coloured 
ubes,  which  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  are  almost 
afusible,  are  found  in  cavities  both  of  the  slag  and  of  the  metal. 
i  mass  containing  as  much  as  80  lbs.  has  been  found  in  a  single 
Jast-fumace  in  the  Harz.  This  substance  was  examined  by 
rVoUaston  in  1822  and  believed  by  him  to  be  metallic  titanium  ;^ 
mt  Woliler  in  1849  showed  that  it  contained  nitrogen  and 
yanogen,  and  gave  to  it  the  formula  Ti(CN)2  +  STigNy  He 
ikewise  obtained  it  artificially  *  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ferro- 
jyanide  of  potassium  and  titanium  dioxide  in  a  well-closed 
jrucible  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  nickel  Titanium 
jyano-nitride  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  to  whiteness  a 
odixtore  of  titanium  dioxide  and  charcoal  in  a  tube  of  gas-carbon 
in  a  stream  of  dry  nitrogen  (Deville  and  '^ohler).*  A  third 
method  of  preparation  is  to  fuse  potassium  cyanide  in  the  vapour 
of  titanium  tetrachloride  (Wohler).  The  artificial  crystals,  which 
resemble  the  natural  ones  in  crystalline  form  and  colour,  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  5*28,  and  are  only  attacked  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  When  ignited  in  a  current  of 
steam  they  are  decomposed  as  follows : 

Ti(CN),  +  STijNj  +  20H^O  =  2HCN  +  lOTiOg  +  6NH3  +  lOHj. 

Chlorine  also  decomposes  this  substance  at  a  red-heat,  titanium 
etrachloride  and  a  volatile  sublimate  consisting  of  a  compound 
»f  titanium  tetrachloride  and  cyanogen  chloride  being  formed. 
^Vhen  fused  with  potash  ammonia  is  given  off*,  potassium  titanate 
>^ing  produced. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Titanium. 

506  Titanium  is  distinguished  from  tin  inasmuch  as  its  oxides 
"^e  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  heated  on  charcoal 
^>^foTe  the  blowpipe.  With  microcosmic  salt  titanium  dioxide 
yields  a  colourless  bead  in  the  outer  flame  and  in  the  inner  flame 
the  bead  is  yellow  whilst  hot  Vut  assumes  a  violet  colour  on 
^ling.  According  to  Eiley  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction  is 
^Qcreased  by  melting  metallic  zinc  in  the  microcosmic  bead 
"Cated  on  charcoal,  a  distinct  colouration  being  then  obtained, 

*  ^hil.  Trans,  1823,  17.  «  j4nn.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  34,  and  Ixxiv.  212. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Vlmrm    ciii.  230. 
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when  the  zinc  is  burnt  away,  with  minute  quantities  of  titanioin. 
When  fused  in  the  microcosmic  head  with  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  an  iron  salt  in  the  reducing  flame  a  bright-red  bead 
is  obtained. 

Titanium  compounds  do  not  colour  the  gas-flame,  but  the 
spark-spectrum  shows  an  enonnous  number  of  bright  hnes, 
chiefly  in  the  blue  and  green,  which  have  been  carefully  mapped 
by  Thal^n  and  others.  Metallic  zinc  placed  in  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  titanic  acid  evolves  hydrogen  and  the  liquid  assumes 
a  violet-blue  colour,  a  dark  violet  precipitate  being  formed  if 
the  solution  be  not  too  dilute,  and  this  gradually  turns  white  by 
oxidation.  The  violet-blue  solution  when  diluted  with  water 
assumes  a  rose-colour,  and  this  reaction  serves  for  the  detection 
of  small  quantities  of  titanium.  Sodium  thiosulphate  when 
boiled  with  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  atitanate  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  titanic  acid,  and  this  reaction  serves  as  a  means  of 
separating  titanium  fi*om  iron  and  the  metuls  of  the  cerium  group. 

Titanium  is  always  determined  quantitatively  in  the  form  of 
titanium  dioxide,  this  being  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  in 
acids  by  ammonia.  Titanium  may  also  be  determined  volumetri- 
cally  by  reducing  titanium  dioxide  to  titanium  aesquioxide  by 
means  of  zinc  in  an  acid  solution  and  subsequent  oxidation  by  a 
standard  permanganate. 

The  atomic  weight  of  titanium  was  first  detiermined  by  Eose^ 
in  1829  by  decomposing  titanium  tetrachloride  with  water, 
weigliing  the  titanib  acid  and  estimating  the  amount  of  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate;  100  parts  of  titanium  tetrachloride  yielded 
3017  parts  of  silver  chloride,  whence  the  atomic  weight  of 
titanium  is  found  to  be  4815.  Pierre,^  on  the  other  hand,  in 
1847  obtained  the  number  50'23,  whilst  Demsly*  obtained  the 
number  56'3. 

Of  these  Eose*s  number  is  probably  the  most  reliable.  Tita- 
nium stands  in  the  same  relation  to  silicon  as  vanadium  stands 
to  phosphorus,  and  chromium  to  sulphur.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  in  similar  cases  that  the  difference  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  analogous  elements  is  nearly  constant  and  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  lower  atomic  weight  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  correct. 

Si  =  28  P  =  30-96  S   =  31'98 

Ti  =  48  V  =  51-2  Cr  =  52*4 

^  Pogg.  Ann,  xv.  115.  2  ^„„^  qj^i^  p^^^  [31^  j^x.  257. 

3  Compt.  Ilcnd.  1840,  325. 
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Titanium  occupies  a  peculiar  position  amongst  the  metals. 
In  consequence  of  its  liquid  volatile  tetrachloride  and  of  its 
acid-forming  dioxide  it  stands  in  a  mean  position  between 
silicon  and  tin,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  power  of 
forming  sesqui-compounds  it  is  allied  to  iron,  chromium,  and 
aluminium. 


ZIRCONIUM  Zr  =  90. 

507  In  1789  Klaproth  found  a  new  earth  in  the  mineral  zircon, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  zirconium.  He  discovered  in 
1793  that  the  same  earth  was  contained  in  hyacinth,  a  mineral 
found  in  Ceylon,  and  he  thus  ascertained  the  truth  of  Wer- 
ners previous  supposition  that  these  two  minerals  are  identical. 
Zircon  and  hyacinth  possess  the  formula  ZrSiO^,  and  are  more 
or  less  coloured  by  ferric  oxide.  Zirconium  is  likewise  found 
in  a  few  other  rare  minerals. 

The  metal  zirconium  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius  in  the 
form  of  an  iron  gray  powder  by  heating  potassium  zirconofluo- 
ride  with  potassium.  The  metal  also  can  be  obtained,  according 
to  Tropst,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  zirconium  chloride,  ZrCl^, 
over  ignited  sodium.  The  ignited  amorphous  metallic  powder 
thus  obtained  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  passes  through  the 
pores  of  filter-paper,  but  it  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  under  the 
burnisher.  In  the  crystallized  state  zirconium  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Troost  ^  by  strongly  heating  potassium  zirconofluoride 
with  1*5  times  its  weight  of  aluminium  in  a  graphite  crucible. 
The  temperature  employed  must  be  high  enough  to  fuse  iron, 
otherwise  the  metal  contains  large  quantities  of  aluminium.  The 
excess  of  this  latter  metal  is  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
wid  the  brittle  crystalline  scales  of  zirconium  remain  undissolved. 
These  resemble  antimony  in  their  appearance  and  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  4*15.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  metal 
thus  prepared :  * 

Zirconium  ....  98*34 
Aluminium  ....  1*03 
Silicon 017 


99-54 

^  Bull.Soc,  Chim.  i.  243..  "  Franz,  Der.  Dru'srh.  Chcm.  Gts.  iii.  r,9 
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The  amorphous  metal  takes  fire  in  the  air  when  gently  wanned 
and  burns  with  a  bright  light,  but  the  crystallized  variety  can 
only  be  ignited  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame, 
or  in  chlorine  gas  at  a  red-heat.  Ordinary  acids  do  not  attack 
it,  even  on  heating,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  it  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  aqua  regia. 

Zirconium  Oxide  or  Zirconia,  ZrOg,  is  the  only  oxide  of  this 
metal.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  zircon  is  ignited  and  then 
quenched  in  water.  The  powdered  mineral  is  mixed  with  three 
to  four  times  its  weight  of  acid  potassium  fluoride  and  gently 
heated  in  a  platinum  vessel  until  all  moisture  has  been 
driven  off.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  placed  in  a  Hessian 
one  and  both  weU  covered  and  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  wind-furnace.  The  porcelain-like  mass 
thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  water  containing  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  the  insoluble  potassium  silicofluoride  filtered  oG,  On  cooling 
the  solution,  crystals  of  potassium  zirconofluoride  are  deposited 
and  these  purified  by  recrystallization.  The  pure  salt  is  then 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
driven  off,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  zirconia  precipitated  in 
the  cold  by  ammonia.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  very  finely 
powdered  zircon  may  be  treated  as  follows.     It  is  first  fused 
with  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate  and  the  fused  mass  repeatedly 
boiled  out  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  when  a  residue 
of  basic  zirconium  sulphate,  ZrgSOg,  is  obtained,  which  is  next 
fused  with  caustic  soda  in  a  silver  basin.   This  is  then  lixiviated 
with  water,  the  residual  zirconia,  which  contains  soda,  washed 
with  hot  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solution  filtered  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  (Franz). 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained  consists  of  Zirconium  ffi/droxide, 
Zr(OH)^,  which  readily  parts  with  its  water  on  heating.    The 
hydroxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  colours  yellow  turmeric 
paper  brown.     When  precipitated  and  washed  in  the  cold  it  is 
easily  soluble  in  acid.    If,  however,  it  be  precipitated  from  a  hot 
solution,  or  washed  with  boiling  water,  it  is   only  soluble  in 
concentrated    acids.     When   heated  to  incipient  redness  it  is 
converted  into  zirconia  with  evolution  of  heat.     The  oxide  thus 
obtained  is    only    sliglitly   soluble    even   in  hydrofluoric  acid 
but  dissolves  on  heating  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  part  of  water.     Zirconia  can  be  obtained  in  the 

^  Homberger,  Licbig's  Ann,  clxxxi.  232. 
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crystalline  state  in  the  form  of  quadratic  prisms  isomorphous 
with  cassiterite  and  rutile  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5-71.^ 
For  this  purpose  the  amorphous  oxide  is  fused  with  borax  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  the  fused  residue  being  boiled  out  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Like  the  oxides  of  the  other  metals  of  this  group,  zirconia 
forms  salts  with  both  acids  and  bases. 


ZIRCONATES. 

508  Sodium  ZirconcUe,  NagZrO^  obtained  by  fusing  the  oxide 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  crystalline  mass  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water  with  separation  of  zirconia.  When  heated  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  to  whiteness  the  salt  Na^ZrO^  is 
produced.  This  is  again  decomposed  by  water  with  formation 
of  hexagonal  tables  having  the  composition  NaoZrgO^y  4-  I2H2O 
=  Na20.8Zr02  4-  I2H2O. 

The  zirconates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  crystalline  and 
iosoluble  in  water. 


SALTS   OF   ZIRCONIUM. 

509  Zirconium  Chloride,  ZrCl^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  sublimate 
by  igniting  a  mixture  of  zirconia  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of 
oMorine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is  8.15.^  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  the  basic  salt  2ZrOCl2  +  9H2O  separates  out  in  stellated 
needles.  If  the  hydroxide  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated,  silky  needles  are  deposited  which 
J^ve  an  astringent  taste.  These  lose  water  at  50°  and  are  con- 
yerted  into  the  above  basic  salt.  When  the  anhydrous  chloride 
is  heated  in  oxygen  the  oxychloride,  Zr402Cl2.  is  obtained  in  the 
^^rni  of  a  volatile  white  solid  body.* 

Zirconium  Bromide,  ZrBr^,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
^Jiloride  and  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  is  easily 
Volatilized  at  the  heat  of  the  gas-flame.  In  contact  with  moist 
^^^  or  water  it  forms  zirconium  oxybromide,  ZrOBrg,  which 
^O'stallizes  in  needles. 


^  Nordenskiold,  Pogg,  Ann.  cxiv.  612. 
Deville  and  Troost,  Comples  Reudus.  xl 


Comples  Reudus.  xlv.  821 .  3  Bid.  Ixxiii.  563. 
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Zirconium  Fluoride,  ZrF^,  is  obtamed  by  heating  zircouia  with 
acid  ammonium  fluoride.  The  residual  mass  is  easily  soluble  in 
vater  containing  hydrofluoric  acid  and  crytallizes  in  glistening 
triclinic  tables  having  the  composition  ZrF4  +  3HjO. 

Zirconium  fluoride  forms  a  series  of  double  salts  with  other 
fluorides  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  silico- 
fluorides,  stannofluorides,  and  titanofluoiides. 

Potas-num  Zirconojluoride,  KjZrFg,  is  obtained  by  iguiting 
zircon  with  acid  potassium  fluoride  or  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
potassium  fluoride  into  an  excess  of  zirconium  fluoride  solutioiL 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  small  acute  rhombic  prisms  and 
dissolves  at  2"  in  128,  at  15^  in  71,  and  at  100°  in  4  partaof 
water.     This  salt  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  metal 

Wlien  zirconium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  neutral  potassium  fluoride,  the  salt 
K^^ZrEg  +  KF  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  crystallized  from 
boiling  water  in  fine  needles. 

If  sodium  fluoride  and  zirconium  fluoride  be  mixed  in  any 
proportion,  the  salt  NajZrFg  +  4NaF  is  produced.  It  foras 
small  monoclinic  crystals  which  dissolve  in  258  parts  of  water 
at  18°  and  at  100°  in  about  60  parts  of  water. 

Ammonium  salts,  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassium,  and 
other  double  fluorides,  are  known,  which  crystallize  well  and  are 
usually  solubla 

Zirconium  Sulphate,  Zr(S0j2>  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  or  hydroxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating,  and  heating 
nearly  to  redness.  It  is  a  white  mass  which  dissolves  slowly 
but  completely  in  cold,  and  quickly  in  hot  water.  Hydrated 
crystals  are  obtained  by  concentrating  a  solution  which  contams 
free  acid,  and  these  swell  up  on  heating  like  alum.  The  salt 
decomposes  at  a  red-heat,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  zirconia.  If 
its  solution  be  saturated  with  zirconium  hydroxide  a  basic  salt, 
Zr(S04)2  +  ZrOg,  is  formed,  and  this  is  obtained  on  evaporation 
as  a  hydrated  mass.  If  the  normal  salt  be  precipitated  with 
alcohol  an  insoluble  salt,  Zr(S0^)2  +  2Zr02,  is  thrown  down. 

Zirconium  Nitrate,  Zt(NO^^  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  gummy 
mass  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating 
at  a  moderate  heat. 

Silicates  of  Zirconium.  Of  these,  zircon,  ZrSiO^,  is  the  most 
important.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  especially  in  granular 
limestone,   schist,    gneiss,   syenite,   and    granite.      The     chief 
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localities  are  in  alluvial  sands  in  Ceylon,  the  Urals,  in  the  Isle 
of  Harris,  in  Greenland,  in  the  gold  districts  of  Australia,  and  in 
many  places  in  North  America.     Zircon  crystallizes  in  quadratic 
prisms  and  pyramids  (Fig.  166)  having  an 
adamantine  lustre  and  in  the  pure  state  are 
colourless.      Usually,    however,    zircon   is 
coloured  red  or  yellow  by  ferric  oxide.   The 
colourless  as  well  as  the  smoke-coloured 
variety  is    termed    jargon.      This  variety 
exliibits  a   peculiar  absorption  spectrum, 
from  which  Sorby  concluded  that  it  con- 
tained a  new  element,  to  which  he  gave 
.  the  name  of  jargonium,  but  subsequently 
he  found  that  these  lines  are  caused  by 
the  presence  of  uranium  oxide.    An  arti- 
ficial jargon  yielded  a  similar  spectrum, 
though  neither  uranium  nor  zirconium  compounds  do  so.^ 


Fig.  166. 


ZIRCONIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

When  metallic  zirconium  and  sulphur  are  heated  together  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  they  combine  with  evolution  of  heat  to 
form  a  cinnamon-brown  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher.  This  is  not  attacked  by  most  of  the  dilute 
toids,  but  dissolves  slowly  in  aqua  regia  and  readily  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  When  fused  with  potash  zirconia  and  potassium 
sulphide  are  formed. 


Detectign  and  Estimation  of  Zirconium. 

510  The  reactions  of  the  zirconium  salts  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  metals  contained  in  cerite  and  gadolinite.  A  re- 
action of  zirconium  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  cerium 
luetals  is  the  formation  of  a  basic  potassium -zirconium  sulphate 
insoluble  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  salt  is  obtained 
"y  adding  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  to  a  concentrated 
Solution  of  a  zirconium  salt.  This  reaction  also  serves  to 
separate  zirconium  from  titanium,  tantalum,  and  niobium. 
Another  method  of  separating  zirconium  from  the  metals  of  the 
cerium  and  iron  groups    is  to  boil  the  solution  with  sodium 

*  Chem.  News,  xxi.  73. 
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511  In  tihii  y«ar  l^l'y  Berzelius  believtd  that  he  had  foonda 
n>-™  ao-rJi  in  >feveral  ^weiiah  minerals,  to  which  he  gave  the 
n-.imf:  lit  thoria.  but  on  further  examinatioa  the  substaDce  tnmed 
'.lit  to  f^e  ha-iic  phosphate  of  yttriam.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1  !H2'(,'  he  discovered  a  distinct  earth  in  a  mineral  from  the  island 
'if  fyivon,  in  \orway,  now  termed  thorite,  and  to  this  the  name 
iii  thoria  was  ^iven,  aa  it  agreed  in  many  of  its  properties  with  the 
KiiliHl.iinoc  yjreviously  so  named.  Besides  being  found  in  thorite, 
fliis  .substanee  was  discovered  in  other  rare  minerals ;  thus  by 
Wolil'T  ill  ]iyrochIor,  by  Karstcn  in  monazite, and  by  Bergmann 
find  tilbifrsi  in  ornii"cite.    Another  source  of  thoria  ia  the  mineral 
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euxinite  from  Arenda!,  in  which  this  earth  was  discovered  by 
Mosander  and  Chydenius. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  some  of  these 
minerals : 


Thorite  from  Lovdo. 

Orangeite  from 
Laogcsandtiord. 

Monazitc  Ironi 
Ilmengebirge. 

SiO,     19-31 

SiO^    17-7() 

PoOj      28-50 

Thdj  58-91 

ThO,   73-80 

TliO,     17-95 

UOg      1-64 

PbO"     1-18 

SnO,'       2-10 

FcjOj    3-46 

CaO       1-08 

CePs    26-00 

MnjOj  2-43 

HjO       6-45 

IajO,     23-40 

CuO      2-62 
MgO     0-36 

MnO        1-80 
CaO         168 

100-27 

KjO      0-15 

Nap    Oil 

101-49 

PbU      0-82 

SnOj     0-01 

AljOj    006 

H,0       9-66 

99-54 

Thorium  also  occurs  in  other  minerals  containing  the  metals 
of  the  cerium  group,  as  gadolinite  and  orthite.  In  one  of  these 
minerals  Bahr  believed  he  had  found  another  new  metal  to 
vhich  he  gave  the  name  wasium,  but  he  afterwards  convinced 
Wmself  that  tliis  substance  is  identical  with  thorium.^ 

Metallic  Thorium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
potassium  or  sodium.  Thus  prepared  it  forms  a  grey  powder 
which  assumes  an  iron-grey  lustre  under  the  burnisher.  It  has 
*  specific  gravity  of  from  7'659  to  7.795,  and  takes  fire  when 
Seated  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  bright  flame;  it  does  not 
decompose  even  in  boiling  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
Mrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  alkalis,  but  is 
^ily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

512  Thorium  Oxide  or  Thona,  ThOg,  is  obtained  from  thorite 
or  orangeite  by  heating  the  finely-powdered  mineral  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  moistening  the 
^  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  lixiviating  with  hot  water. 
The  solution  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphides,  and  the  filtrate 

*  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  227. 
VOL  IT.  18* 
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acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  If  a  solution  of  a 
m  salt  be  precipitated  by  a  soluble  fluoride,  a  gelatinous 
itate  of  ThF^  +  43^0  is  thrown  down. 
issium  ITioroJluoride,  KgThFg-f  4H2O,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
droxide  with  potassium  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  in 
rm  of  a  heavy  black  powder.  When  a  solution  of  the 
ie  is  precipitated  with  acid  potassium  fluoride  the  com- 

KjThFg  +  4ThI\  +  HjO  is  thrown  down. 
Tium  Sulphate,  Th(S04)2,  ^   obtained  by  dissolving  tlie 

in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  rubbing  up 
ired  thorite  or  orangeite  to  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
g  the  mixture  to  500*  until  all  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
s  driven  off.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with  cold  water 
)iled,  when  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  2  Th(S04)2  +  9B./) 
as,  and  this  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  cold 
and  reprecipitation  on  boiling.  If  the  solution  be  allowed 
porat^  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  transparent  monoclinic 
Is  of  Th(S0j2  +  9H2O  are  deposited.    Thorium  sidphate 

double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals. 
^)2  +  K2SO4  +  H2O  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which 
sily  soluble  in  water,  but  do  not  dissolve  in  a  solution  of 
iuia  sulphate. 

rrium  Nitrate,  Th(N03)^+ I2H2O,  is  a  very  soluble  salt, 
llizing  in  large  tables. 

1  phosphate  is  a  precipitate  insoluble  both  in  water  and 
boric  acid. 

Hum  Sulphide,  ThS2.  The  metal  burns  in  sulphur  vapour 
^eat  brilliancy,  forming  a  yellow  powder,  which  exhibits 
allic  lustre  under  the  burnisher  (Berzelius).  When  the 
is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  disulphide 
r,  the  sulphide  is  obtained  as  a  black  mass,  which  on 
ig  assumes  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
z  acid,  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
in  aqua  regia  (Chydenius). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Thorium. 

The  compounds  of  this  metal  give  no  characteristic  blow- 
or  flame-reaction.  The  alkalis  and  ammonium  sulphide  pre- 
:e  from  its  solutions  the  hydroxide  insoluble  in  excess,  and 
arbonates  give  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate, 

dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.     Anunonia  produces 

l.S*— 2 
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no  precipitate  in  this  solution  as  it  does  in  the  correspondiog 
one  containing  zirconiain.     Another  characteristic  property  of 
thorium  is  its  reaction  with  potassium  sulphate,  and  especial]/ 
the  fact  that  the  thiosulphate  is  thrown  down  from  thoriam 
solutions  on  addition  of  potassium  thiosulphate,  a  reaction  by 
which  this  metal  may  be  separated  from  the   metals  of  the 
cerium  group.     In  order  to  separate  it  from  titanium,  niobiam 
and  tantalum,  ammonium  oxalate  is  added  to   the  solution, 
when  the  thorium  alone  is  precipitated.    Thorium  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  zirconium  by  throwing  down  both  metals  as  oxalates 
by  ammonium  oxalate,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  oxalic  add  ' 
when  the  zirconium  oxalate  dissolves  completely,  leaving  behind 
the  oxalate  of  thorium.    Thorium  is  determined  quantitativeij 
as  the  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  the  precipitated  hydroxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  thorium  has  been  determined  by  sevenl 
chemists  without  concordant  results.  Thus  Berzelius^  makai 
it  236  7,  whilst  Delafontaine*  finds  the  number  230-9  as  the 
mean  of  several  well-agreeing  analyses  of  the  sulphate.  CIbtq^ 
by  the  same  method,  obtained  the  number  233*2,  whilst  analyses 
of  the  oxalate  yielded  him  the  number  233'4. 

1  Pogg.  Ann.  xvi.  385.  »  N.  Arch.  Ph.  Nat.  xriii.  843. 


METALS  OF  THE  ANTIMONY  GROUP. 

Vanadium.        Tantalum. 
Antimony.        Niobium. 
Bismuth. 

515  The  members  of  this  group  of  metals  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  elements  of  the  Nitrogen  Group,  resembling 
fhese  especially  in  their  power  of  giving  rise  to  acid-forming 
pentoxidea 


VANADIUM,  V=5i-2. 

In  1801,  Del  Rio  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  new  metal  in 
a  lead  ore  found  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,^  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  Erythronium,  from  the  fact  that  its  salts  became  red  when 
heated  with  acids.     In  1805,   Collet-Descotils  expressed  his 
opinion  that  this  supposed  new  metal  was  an  impure  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  Del  Rio  accepted  this  conclusion  as  correct.     In 
1830,  Sefstrom  *  described  a  new  metal  which  he  found  in  the 
celebrated  iron  of  Taberg,  and  for  this  he  proposed  the  name 
of  Vanadium,  from  Vanadis,  a  cognomen  of  the  Scandinavian 
goddess  Freia.  Whilst  in  the  same  year  Wohler  *  showed  that  Del 
Ko's  discovery  was  a  true  one,  and  that  the  Zimapan  ore  is  a 
vanadate  of  lead.    Unable  to  carry  out  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  new  metal,  Sefstrom  handed  the  materials,  amount- 
^g  only  to  a  few  grams,  to  Berzelius,  and  in  1831  this  chemist  * 
published  the  results  of  an    exhaustive  investip;ation  on  the 
subject,  describing  a  large  number  of  vanadium  compounds,  and 
^^e  to  the  conclusion  that  vanadium  closely  resembles  chro- 
^um  and  molybdenum,  yielding,  like  these  metals,  an  acid- 

*  0ilbeH*8  Ann.  Ixxi.  7.  ^  Pogg,  Ann,  xxi.  48. 

•  Pogg,  Ann,  xxii,  1.  <  Ibid.  xxii.  1. 
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fonning  trioxide.  This  view  was  universally  adopted  UDtil  the 
year  1867,  when  Boscoe  showed  that  the  substance  supposed  bj 
Berzelius  to  be  vanadium  was,  according  to  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  either  an  oxide  or  a  nitride ;  that  the  volatile  tri- 
chloride of  Berzelius  contains  oxygen,  and  possesses  a  composi- 
tion analogous  to  phosphoras  oxychloride  ;  and  that  the  metal, 
instead  of  belonging,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  chromium  group, 
is  a  member  of  the  antimony  group  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  family. 

Vanadium  is  an  extremely  rare  substance,  forming  an 
essential  constituent  of  only  a  few  scarce  minerals.  Traces  of 
this  element  are,  however,  tolerably  widely  distributed  thioDgh- 
out  terrestrial  matter,  and  it  exists  in  the  sun. 

The  principal  vanadium  minerals  are  vanadinite,  or  lead 
vanadate,  SPbgCVOJ^ -f  PbClg  ;  dechenite,  (PbZn)fV03)2;  de- 
scloizite,  rb^VjO^;  pucherite,  BiVO^ ;  psittacinite,  (PbCu)3(V0|), 
+  3Cu(OH)2  +  6H2O ;  volborthite,  (CuCa)3(V04)2  +  H^O ;  roscoe- 
lite,  4A1V0^  4  K^Si^Ogo  4-  H^O  ;  mottramite,  (PbCu)3(V04)j  + 
2(PbCu)(OH)2.  Mottramite  has  lately  been  found  in  tolerable 
quantity  in  the  copper-bearing  beds  of  the  Keuper,  worked  at 
Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews  in  Cheshire,  and  it  is 
from  this  source  that  the  vanadic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
it  being  manufactured  on  the  large  sc^le  by  the  Magnesium 
Metal  Company  at  Patricroft  near  Manchester.  Traces  of  vana- 
dium have  also  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  clays,  in  trap 
and  basalt,  in  certain  iron  ores  and  cast-iron,  and  also  in  soda- 
ash,  as  well  as  in  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  in  one  instance 
containing  as  much  as  0*2  per  cent. 

Extraction  and  Preparation  of  the  Vanadium  Compounds. 
The  methods  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  vanadium  from 
its  various  sources  depend  upon  the  fact,  discovered  by  Sefstrom, 
of  the  existence  of  an  insoluble  ammonium  metavanadate, 
which  by  repeated  crystallization  can  be  obtained  free  from 
phosphorus  and  other  impurities. 

In  order  to  prepare  vanadium  salts  from  mottramite,  the 
keuper-sandstone,  which  contains  the  mineral  deposited  as 
a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  grains  of  sand,  is  digested  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  liquor  drawn  off  and  the 
sand  well  washed  with  water.  The  acid  solution,  together  with 
the  washings,  after  concentration,  is  evaporated  down  with 
an  excess  of  sal-ammoniac,  when  metavanadate  of  ammonia 
separates  out,  and  this  is  repeatedly  crystallized  to  free  it  from 
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copper  and  iron.  The  crude  ammonium  metavanadate  is  then 
gently  roasted  in  porcelain,  by  which  means  the  vanadium  pen- 
toxide  is  obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  condition.  In  order  to 
purify  this  it  is  suspended  in  water  and  ammonia  gas  passed  into 
the  liquid.  A  solution  of  ammonium  vanadate  is  thus  formed 
and  separated  by  filtration  from  the  residue  containing  silica, 
phosphates,  &c.,  and  then  crystallized  by  evaporation  in  plati- 
nmn;  the  pentoxide  obtained  by  several  repetitions  of  this 
treatment  is  free  from  phosphorus. 

Another  method  for  obtaining  vanadium  pentoxide  consists  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pure  oxychloride,  which,  when  decom- 
posed by  water,  yields  the  acid  as  a  fine  orange-coloured 
powder.  In  order  to  free  this  from  any  trace  of  obstinately 
adhering  silica,  it  is  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  exposed 
in  a  platinum  vessel  for  some  days  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  After  expulsion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  fusion,  fine 
large  transparent  crystals  of  chemically  pure  vanadium  pent- 
oxide are  obtained. 

516  Metallic  Vanadium, — Berzelius  obtained  brilliant  metallic 
scales  by  heating  the  oxy trichloride  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia. 
These  do  not,  however,  consist  of  metallic  vanadium,  but  of 
vanadium  nitride.  The  only  method  which  has  been  found 
possible  for  obtaining  metallic  vanadium  is  the  reduction  of  the 
dichloride  in  perfectly  pure  hydrogen.  Although  this  process 
appears  simple  enough,  there  is  no  metal  more  difficult  to  prepare 
than  vanadium.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  whilst  vanadium 
w  stable  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  at  a  red-heat  with  the  greatest  avidity,  so  that  every 
trace  of  air  or  moisture  must  be  excluded  during  its  preparation. 
Moreover,  the  dichloride  itself  cannot  be  reatdily  obtained  in 
quantity. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  metal  the  apparatus  shown 
^D  Fig.  167  is  employed.  It  consists  of  a  hydrogen  generator 
W  yielding  a  stream  of  hydrogen  which  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  wash-bottles,  day  and  night  for 
*  Week  at  a  time,  by  occasionally  adding  fresh  acid  to  the 
'^Pper  bottle  and  drawing  off  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  from 
*lie  lower  bottle  by  the  caoutchouc  tubing.  The  first  wash- 
little  contains  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  second  one  of 
sdver  nitrate,  and  the  three  others  contain  boiled  sulphuric 
^cid.  In  order  to  remove  any  trace  of  oxygen  which  may  have 
accompanied  the  hydrogen,  arising  either  from  diffusion  or  from 
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I  in  the  liilnte  acid  nsed,  a  tabe  (c  d)  is  attached  b 
:;-bottle ;  tlie  fitsC  {atrtion  of  tlus  tube  contains 
mmtOity  of  plxtinnm  sponge  {cj  wbidi  ia  beated  to  redaei 
daring  tlw  «bul«  time  the  bTdragm  is  passing  tiirotigh  th 


njiparatus,  whilst  tlie  farther  portion  of  the  tube  (d)  13  filltt 
with  phosphorus  pentoxide  and  plugs  of  cotton-wool.  Tti 
p^eatest  care  must  be  taken  to  have  all  caoutchouc  stoppers  an 
joints  maile  as  tight  as  possible  with  copper-wire  and  paraOil 
At  right  angles  to  the  drying  tube  (c  u)  is  placed  the  r  '     '- 
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arrangement  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drawing.  This 
consists  of  a  porcelain  tube  (e  e')  placed  in  a  Hofmann's  furnace 
and  protected  in  the  central  portions,  where  it  is  heated,  by  an 
outer  casing  of  sheet-iron.  The  porcelain  tube  is  connected 
with  the  hydrogen  apparatus  by  means  of  the  wide  glass  tube 
(f  r  )  provided  with  the  tubulus  (g)  and  narrowed  down  to  join 
the  drying  tube  at  r'.  The  joint  between  the  porcelain  and 
glass  tubes  is  made  of  seamless  caoutchouc,  well  wired  and 
covered  by  an  outer  short  glass  cylinder,  the  space  between  the 
tubes  and  the  cylinder  being  filled  either  with  mercuiy  or  fused 
paraffin,  and  a  similar  joint  is  placed  at  the  further  end  of  the 
porcelain  tube. 

The  introduction  of  the  anhydrous  dichloride  without  ex- 
posure to  the  air  is  effected  by  means  of  the  tubulus  (g),  the 
dichloride  being  contained  in  the  bent  tube  (ii)  in  which  it  was 
prepared  and  sealed  up  in  hydrogen.  After  the  whole  arrange- 
ment has  been  set  up,  the  platinum  boat  being  in  position,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
apparatus  for  twelve  hours  to  dry  it  completely  and  clear  out 
the  air  ;  the  caoutchouc  stopper  of  the  tubulus  is  then  withdrawn 
and  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  dichloride  cut  off,  and  the 
tube  and  stopper  quickly  replaced,  so  that  the  crystals  lie  in  the 
horizontal  portions  of  the  tube.  The  bent  tube  is  next  so 
turned  in  the  stopper  that  the  crystals  of  dichloride  fall  out  and 
are  collected  in  the  platinum  boat  placed  below.  This  boat, 
charged  with  dichloride,  is  then  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the 
porcelain  tube  by  means  of  the  platinum  \^'ire,  the  end  of  which 
(w)  passes  tightly  through  a  small  hole  in  the  caoutchouc  tube  at 
the  end  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  in  position,  the 
wire  is  cut  off  short  at  the  end  of  the  glass  tube,  a  proper  joint 
made,  and  an  exit  tube  attached  dipping  under  sulphuric  acid. 

Before  the  porcelain  tube  is  heated,  the  caoutchouc  stopper  of 
the  tubulus  is  surrounded  by  a  bath  of  paraffin,  and  the  hydrogen 
is  allowed  to  bubble  through  for  six  hours.  The  tempemture 
of  the  porcelain  tube  is  then  gi^adually  raised  to  the  highest 
I»oint  (a  bright  red-heat),  which  the  Hofmann*s  furnace  will  yield, 
and  kept  constant  until  the  reduction  is  complete.  Torrents 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  once  come  off,  and  the  process  must 
be  continued  for  some  hours  after  the  last  trace  of  acid  can  be 
detected  in  the  hydrogen.  The  process  lasts  from  forty  to  ei^'hty 
hours,  according  as  the  quantity  of  dichloride  employed  varies 
from  1  to  3  or  4  grams. 
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MvUmc  ^-anaJium  prepnred  by  retlactiou  from  the  dJdiloriii^ 
ID  hytlrrtgen  ia  a  light  whitisb-gray  coloured  powder,  whid 
uoder  tlie  microsooiie  reflects  ligbt  most  powerfully,  and 
u  a  brilliant  crjstalline  metellic  mass  possessing  a  sil^ 
Instie.  VaJiaiiium  thus  prepared  oxidizes  but  slowly 
Air,  nor  does  it  decompose  water  at  the  ordinaiy 
tore,  and  it  may  be  moistened  and  again  dried  in  a 
several  limes  withoot  gaining  in  weight.  Vauadium 
voUtUe  nor  fusible  when  heated  to  redness  in  bydrogc 
the  powdered  metal  is  thrown  iuto  a  flame,  or  rapidly  heated 
nn  excess  of  oxygen,  it  bum&  with  brilliant  scintillations.  Qi 
specific  gravity  of  vana«Uum  at  !  ■'>°  ia  5  5.  The  metal 
attacked  by  hydroclUoric  acid  either  when  cold  or  hot,  inl 
neither  strong  uor  dilute  sulphuric  acid  act  upon  the 
in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  with  the  strong  acid  tiie  ndd 
slowly  dL-isolvea,  giving  a  greenish-yellow  solution.  H^ 
ilaoric  acid  dissolves  the  metal  slowly  with  evolnticm 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  green  solution,  whilst  nitric  tat 
of  all  strengths  oxidizes  it  with  violence,  evolving  nitno 
fumes  and  forming  a  blue  liquid.  Both  bot  and  cold  eoIuQou 
of  lanstic  soda  are  without  action  on  the  metal,  but  wheo  fiaeJ 
with  the  hydroxide,  hydrogen  ia  evolved  and  a  vanaditB 
formed. 

When  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen,  metalhc 
vanadium  at  once  absorbs  this  gas  and  is  converted  into  liu 
nionooitride  (Roscoe).     It  also  forms  an  alloy  with  platisuin. 


VANADIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

517  Vanadium  forms  five  compounds  with  oxygen,  anali'8**! 
to  the  oxides  of  nitrt^en,  namely : 

Vanadium  moDoxide V,0. 

Vanadium  dioxide,  or  hypovaoadious  oxide  V.O, 

Vanadium  trioxide,  or  vanadious  oxide    ,  .  VjO^ 

Vanadium  totroxide,  or  hypovanadic  oxide  .     .  V.O,. 

Vanadium  peutoxide,  or  vanadic  oxide     .     ,     .  V,Of 

All  these  oxides  form  salts,  the  three  first  acting  as  basic  o^i^'  '■ 
the  two  highest  acting  as  acid-forming  oxiiles.  Of  these  the  las^  ' 
oxide  is  the  moat  important,  apf"  '  '  ita  compounds  will  tba^  |l 
fore  be  first  described.  I 
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Vanadium  Pentoxide,  VgO^.  The  preparation  of  this  oxide 
from  mottramite  has  already  been  described.  In  the  pure  state 
it  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  the  oxy chloride,  VOCI3, 
"by  water  and  fusing  the  residue.  Vanadium  pentoxide  crys- 
tallizes in  splendid  yellowish-red  rhombic  prisms  (Nordenskiold), 
"which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3*35  (J.  J.  Watts),  and  dissolve 
in  about  1,000  times  their  weight  of  water,  giving  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  does  not  possess  any  taste  but  turns  blue 
litmus-paper  red.  Vanadium  pentoxide  fuses  without  decom- 
position in  absence  of  organic  reducing  matter  to  a  red  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  yields  brilliant  transparent  reddish-yellow 
needles,  and  at  the  moment  of  crystallization  exhibits  the 
phenomenon   of  incandescence. 

Vanadyl  Salts.  Vanadium  pentoxide  acts  as  a  weak  basic 
oxide  as  well  as  an  acid-forming  oxida  Thus  it  dissolves  in 
strong  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions  yielding  crystalline 
compounds,  which  separate  out  on  spontaneous  evaporation  or 
cooling.  These  are  termed  the  vanadyl  salts^  as  they  contain 
the  triad  radical  vanadyl  VO. 

Vanadyl  chloride,  VOCI3,  is  a  yellow  volatile  liquid,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described.  No  pentacliloride  of  vanadium 
is  known. 

Jiarmal  Vanadyl  Sidphate,  (VO)2(SO^)3,  is  obtained,  according 
to  Berzelius,  by  dissolving  the  pentoxide  in  hot  sulphuric  acid 
which  has  been  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water.  On  evapo- 
rating at  a  low  temperature  the  salt  crystallizes  out  in  reddish- 
brown,  very  deliquescent  scales.  The  same  compound  is  obtained 
in  rubyrred  octohedrons  by  boiling  the  pentoxide  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid.  When  these  are  heated  to  the  melting-point 
of  lead  the  basic  salt  (VO)20(S04)2  remains  as  a  red  mass 
exhibiting  small  bright  crystalline  faces. 

If  the  pentoxide  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  evaporated,  the  basic  salt  VO(OH)SO^  is 
formed^  as  a  sandy  reddish-yellow  powder.  According  to 
Gerland  this  is  identical  with  the  preceding  compound. 

When  potassium  vanadate  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  acid  driven  off  by  heat,  the  double  salt 
K2SO4  +  (V0)2(S0 J3  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
(Berzelius). 

^  Gerland,  Ber,  DetUseh,  Chem,  Ocs.  xi.  98. 
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VANADIC  ACIDS  AND  THE  VANADATES. 

518  Normal  Vanadic  Acid,  HsVO^  is  not  known. 
Metavanadic  Acid,  HVO3,  was  discovered  by  Grerlani*    It 

forms  a  fine  yellow  pigment,  sometimes  termed  vanadium  bronze, 
and  is  employed  in  place  of  gold  bronze.  It  is  obtained  in  tbe 
form  of  brilliant  scales  of  a  golden  or  orange  colour  by  boiling 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  with  copper  vanadate,  prepared  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  ammonium  metavanadate  and  copper 
sulphate.  On  boiling  this  salt  for  a  long  time  with  sulphorous 
acid  a  mixture  of  brown  and  orange-yellow  crystals  is  obtained, 
and  on  continuing  the  ebullition  with  more  sulphurous  add,  the 
brown  crystals  dissolve,  the  yellow  metavanadic  acid  being 
insoluble. 

Vanadium  bronze  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution 
of  ammonium  vanadate  to  one  of  copper  sulphate  containing 
excess  of  sal-ammoniac  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  then  gently  heating  to  75^  when  the  yellow  scales  are 
slowly  deposited,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  hoars  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  vanadium  is  precipitated.  The  larger  the  quantity 
of  material  employed  and  the  slower  the  action  takes  place,  the 
finer  is  the  colour  of  the  bronze.* 

If  the  freshly  prepared  solution  of  copper  vanadate  be  quickly 
evaporated  in  a  flat  dish,  a  crystalline  residue  is  obtained  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  this  solution  is  dialyzed  for  some 
days  a  clear  solution  of  pure  vanadic  acid  is  obtained  which 
remains  clear  when  heated,  and  deposits  the  red  amorphous 
pentoxide  on  evaporation. 

Fyrovanadic  Acid,  H^VjOy,  is  a  brown  precipitate  closely 
resembling  ferric  hydrate,  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  ah 
acid  vanadate  with  nitric  acid.  When  air-dried  it  possesses  the 
above  composition.  It  is  however  unstable  and  loses  half  its 
water  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Hauer). 

519  The  Vanadates,  Inasmuch  as  Berzelius  thought  that  vana- 
dium dioxide  was  the  metal,  and,  therefore,  considered  the  highest 
oxide  to  be  a  trioxide,  he  likewise  assumed  that  the  vanadates 
corresponded  to  the  chromates.  In  addition  to  the  so-called 
normal  salts  examined  by  him,  two  other  series  were  described 

1  Froc.  Manch,  Lit,  and  Phil  Soc.,  1873,  p.  60. 
»  £er.  DeiUsch.  Chem,  Oea.  ix.  874. 
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>y  V.  Haner,^  which,  appearing  to  correspond  to  the  dichromates 
Lnd  trichromates,  leceived  names  analogous  to  these.  After 
ixe  true  formula  of  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium  had  been 
ascertained  to  be  Yfi^  it  was  evident  that  the  so-called  normal 
vanadates  corresponded  to  the  metaphosphates,  and  it  was  found 
possible  to  prepare  both  the  ortho-  and  pyro-vanadates  analogous 
^  the  corresponding  phosphates,  v.  Hauer's  salts  becoming  the 
^tra-  and  hex-vanadates.    Thus  we  have : 

(1)  Sodium  Metavanadate NaVOj. 

(2)  Sodium  Orthovauadate NagVO^. 

(3)  Sodium  Pyrovanadate Na^VgOy. 

(4)  Sodium  Tetravanadate TSa^fi^^, 

(5)  Sodium  Hexvanadate Na^VgO^g. 

Other  polyvanadates  of  more  complicated  composition  have 
ilso  been  described.* 

Although  the  first  three  classes  of  vanadates  correspond  in 
imposition  to  the  phosphates,  the  order  of  stability  of  the 
K>Iuble  vanadates  in  aqueous  solution  diffei*s  remarkably  from 
;hat  of  the  phosphates,  the  metavanadates  being  the  most  stable 
ind  the  orthovanadates  being  the  least  stable ;  whereas  in  the 
phosphorus  series  the  order  of  stability  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
^±  a  high  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthovauadate  is 
;he  most  stable,  being  formed  when  vanadium  pentoxide  is  fused 
iidth  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  meta-salt  being  produced  when 
i  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  boiled  with  vanadium 
pentoxide. 

The  reaction  which  serves  best  to  distinguish  the  ortho-  from 
)he  meta-vanadates  is  the  colour  of  the  respective  copper  salts. 
Copper  orthovauadate  possesses  a  blue-green  colour,  whilst  the 
metavanadate  is  a  light-yellow  crystalline  powder. 

The  alkaline  pyrovanadates  are  soluble,  and  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  fusing  one  molecule  of  vanadium  pentoxide  with 
two  molecules  of  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali-metal  dissolving,  and 
crystallizing.  They  are  likewise  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
o(  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  corresponding  orthovanadate. 
The  pjrrovanadates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  usually  insoluble 
in  water,  and  possess  properties  generally  similar  to  those  of 
the  corresponding  orthovanadates. 

The  metavanadates  are  usually  yellow;  some  of  them,  es- 

*  Joum,  Prackt.  Chem,  Ixix.  885,  Ixxvi.  166.    929,  Ixxx.  824. 
'  Caroelley,  Chem,  Soe,  Joum.,  xxvi.  823. 
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fKHfly  Ae««  ^  tb  aBdw  lailhi.  nnc.  cadmiain,  and  lead, 
~  ~  '  ac  modificstJODS,  either  in 
s  solntioD,  and  especially  in 
-T'let  The  meUr&nad&tes  of  tlte 
om  tnatment  with  an  acid  give 
am  tD  mak  -tc  ■  fine  yeUoviah-red  colour. 

J^  tt>T  '    usdum,  sodium,  bariuni, 

^d  kad,  a  -Tuter.    The  other  meta- 

■  ■■■lUtiii  I  '.       ■  -    ^:ag.  are  the  properties  of 

Ae^ostb.-'    -  — :  _-i_i*--s  i-i  ti-=>c  iliree  classes  of  vanadato- 

5KI  Ab  ;;  ;  :ni*»i«fr.  KVO^  dissolve*  slowly  in  cold 

aad  naiil;  -  ^'.rz.  hi^d  with  difficulty  in  caustic  pote^li- 

The  SdhttiQ ..  -rrromes  syrapy,  and  this  dries  bi  h 

Thite  eaatl  ,  a  he«t«i,  fuses  to  a  yellow  liiioiJ. 

VhcB  it  ia  ^ad  vanadium  pentoiide,  or  fus&l 

Tith  the  1  ramMJ.jfc,  KjV.O^  +  SHjO.  i& 

oUaiiwd.  c:   ~  .  Tti^Idi^-yellow  tablets.    This  salt 

is  sl^tly  ^ :_ :  very  easily  sulaUe  iu  hot  wate'- 

Ob  beatii^  ii  izs:  l-jsts  wattr,  becoming  of  a  dull-ied  colot**- 
and  thea  ]'.:elt3  to  form  a  tnasparoit  liquid,  which  solidifies  to 
a  yellow  mass. 

"&>m;  M  Or;}.<niHa<1aU,  Xa,VO,  +  16HjO.  In  order  to  obtai» 
this  soli  vanadium  pentoxide  aod  carbonate  of  soda  are  fuse'" 
ti>j:r;ht-r  in  ihe  jrvj^er  pn>ponions.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolve;" 
in  il.e  smallest  iiuaniiiy  of  cold  water  and  a  layer  of  alcoli*^ 
joui^'rl  on  it.  wh^n,  aft^r  sevcnil  hours'  standing,  the  salt  sepa>^ ' 
aics  I'Ut  ill  col'^urless  needles.  It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  rt^' 
acticn,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  in  the  cold,  and  moi'* 
quickly  on  boiling  iuto  caustic  soda  and  sodium  pyrovanadate  : 

2Xa,V0,  -f  H.O  =  Xa,-\\0,  +  2XaOH. 

So:iium  Pijroranadatt,  Xa^V.O;  +  lSHp,  crystallizes  in  laig*^ 
six-siJed  tables,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitatec* 
by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  pearly  scales.  It  is  bes^ 
prepared  by  fusing  the  pentoxide  with  the  requisite  quantity  o» 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  fuses  more  easily  than  the  orthovanadati^ 
and  is  first  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  salt.  If,  there- 
fore, the  temperature  employed  be  not  sufficiently  high  the  latter" 
salt  crystallizes  out 

Sodium  J/eiai-'anarfofe,  NaVOj,  resembles  the  potassium  salt, 
and  is  converted  in  a  similar  manner  into  sodium  tdravanadatc 
N,i^V,0„  +  9H;0,  crystallizing  in  beautiful   large   orange-red 
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cxystals.  This  salt  is  only  sligiitly  soluble  in  water,  but  possesses 
such  powerful  colouring  properties  that  1  part  of  the  salt  is 
sufficient  to  impart  a  yellow  tint  to  200,000  parts  of  water.  It 
^  efldoresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  of  a  reddish-browu 
tijit,  and  melts  at  a  dark  red-heat,  solidifying  to  a  dark  red 
amorphous  mass. 

Ammonium  Metavanadate,  NH^VOg,  is  the  most  important 
'Vanadate.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pentoxide  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia  and  evaporating,  or  by  precipitating  with 
^cohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  forms  colourless  transparent 
^^taUine  crusts,  and  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  solution  of 
Bal-ammoniac,  and  accordingly  is  precipitated  when  a  lump  of 
Sal-ammoniac  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of  metavanadate 
or  pyrovanadate  : 

Na.V.Oy  +  4NH,C1  =  2NH,V03  4  2NH3  +  H^O  +  4NaCL 

The  solution  of  this  salt  becomes  of  a  deep  black  tint  when 
treated  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  Berzelius  originally  suggested 
the  use  of  this  liquid  as  an  ink.  This  ink  is,  however,  not 
permanent,  for  letters  thus  written  by  Berzelius  are  now  quite 
illegible  (Wohler). 

Ammonium  Tetravanadate,  {^11^)2^40^^  +  4H,0,  is  obtained 
by  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  metavanadate 
until  the  precipitate  redissolves.  The  salt  separates  out  from  the 
yellowish-red  liquid  on  cooling  in  large  transparent  orange-red 
crystals.  If  it  be  recrystallized  from  water  containing  acetic 
acid,  splendid  red  crystals  of  the  ammonium  hexvanadate 
(NH^)VeOi«+6H20,  are  obtained. 

521  Calcium  Pyrovanadate,  2Ca2V207  +  BHgO,  is  a  white  amor- 
phous precipitate  obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  the  cor- 
responding sodium  salt  with  calcium  chloride.  If  the  solution  of 
sodium  orthovauadate  be  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride,  the 
same  salt  is  obtained  mixed  with  calcium  hydroxide,  the  ortho- 
vanadate  being  at  once  decomposed  according  to  the  equation : 

Ca3(VO,)2  +  H^O  =  Ca^V A  +  CaCOH)^. 

Lead  Oiihovanadate,  ^\(y0^2*  ^^  ^  nearly  white  insoluble 
precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to 
one  of  sodium  orthovauadate.  This  salt  occurs  in  nature  com- 
bined with  lead  chloride  as  vanadinite,  SPbgfVOJg  4^  PbClg  or 
Pb3(VO^)2  -h  PbjCVOJCl.  This  mineral  crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  having  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  being  isomorphous 
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Tiith  apatite.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  60  to  72.iiml 
frequently  cootains  some  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  found  by 
Del  Kio  in  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  and  occurs  also  at  Leadliills  in 
Scotland,  in  Carinthia,  and  in  the  Urals.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  fasing  together  lead  oxide,  vanadium  petit«iide, 
and  lead  chloride,  In  the  right  proportions.  The  fused  nuf9 
contains  drnses,  in  which  thin  needle-shaped  crystals  are  cun- 
taioed.  If  boiled  with  water  it  falls  to  a  crystalline  powder 
consisting  of  microscopic  hexagonal  prisms,  possessing  the  waxy 
lustre  and  the  yellowish  colour  of  natural  vanadinite  and  having 
a  specitic  gravity  of  6"  (Roscoe). 

L€ad  Pgrotanadate,  PfajV^Oj,  is  found  in  South  Amend  M 
descloizite  in  rhombic  ciystals,  which  have  an  orange-green  or 
black  colour,  a  bronze-like  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  5S39. 
It  usually  contains  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  as  im- 
purities. If  a  solution  of  -sodium  pyrovauadate  is  precipiut«<f 
with  acetate  of  lead,  the  basic  salt  PbjV^Oij  is  thrown  down  u 
a  light-yellow  precipitate. 

Lead  Melaixinadiite,  Pb(VOj\,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate when  a  solution  of  a  metavanadatc  is  mixed  with  one  of 
lead  acetate.  The  mineral  dechenite  chiefly  consists  of  itii 
compound,  a  portion  of  the  lead  however  being  usually  replaced 
by  zinc.  It  occurs  together  with  lead  ores,  forming  yellow. 
brown,  or  deep-red  reniform  masses,  having  a  speciiic  grarity 
of  5  -6  to  5-8. 

2kad  Tctr/ivanadftfe,  PbjV,0„,  is  obtained  by  precipitatiug  the 
corresponding  potassium  salt  with  lead  nitrate,  in  the  form  of  * 
reddish-yellow  precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Copper  Orthovanadale,  Cn3(V0,),  +  H,0,  occurs  as  the  niinenl 
volhortliite,  in  which  a  part  of  the  copper  is  replaced  by  calcium; 
it  crystallizes  in  small  yellow  or  green  hexagonal  tables,  haviuS 
a  specific  gravity  of  355,  and  is  found  in  Thuringia  and  in  the 
Urals. 

Copper  Pyrovanadate,  CujVjOj,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipi' 
tate,  whilst  copper  rrmtamnadate  is  an  apple-green  precipitate. 

Silver  Ordiovanadate,  AggVO^.  is  obtained  by  precipitating  * 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with  silver  nitrate- 
It  is  a  deep  orange-red  coloured  precipitate,  which  ia  easily 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

Silver  Pyrovariadate,  Ag,V,0,,  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder. 

Silver  Meiuvanadale,  AgVO,,  forms  a  pale  yellow  gelatinooS 
precipitate. 
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THE    LOWER   OXIDES   OF   VANADIUM   AND 

THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

522  Vanadium  Monoxide,  VgO,  is  formed  by  the  prolonged  ex- 
posure of  metallic  vanadium  to  the  air.  It  is  a  brown  substance, 
vhich,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  the 
higher  oxides.    No  salts  of  tliis  oxide  have  been  prepared. 

Vanadium  Dioxide,  or  HypovanadioiLS   Oxide,  VgOo,   in  its 
power  of  uniting  with  oxygen  vanadium  even  surpasses  uranium,^ 
and,  like  uranium,  it  can  only  be  separated  from  its  last  portions 
of  oxygen  with  extreme  difficulty.    The  oxide  VgOg  is.  moreover, 
foimd  to  enter  as  a  radical  into  many  compounds,  so  that  the 
name  vanadyl  (VO)  may  appropriately  be  given  to  it   This  sub- 
stance, which  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  metallic  vanadium, 
may  be  prepared  by  reducing  the  higher  oxides  by  potassium, 
or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  vanadyl  trichloride,  VOCI3,  mixed 
with  excess  of   hydrogen,   through   a  combustion  tube  con- 
taining red-hot  carbon.*    Thus  obtained  it  foims  a  light-grey 
glistening  powder  or  a  lustrous  metal-like  crust,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  3'S4    It  is  brittle,  difficultly  fusible,  and  conducts 
electricity.     Heated  to  redness,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  and  burns 
to  the  trioxide  VjOg,  whilst  when  heated  in  chlorine  the  oxy- 
cUoride  VOCI3  is  formed.     It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  hydrofluoric  acids,  but  dissolves  easily  in  aqua  regia, 
yielding  a  blue  liquid.    Although  vanadium  dioxide  does  not 
^olve  in  acids,  it  can  be  obtained  in  solution,  yielding  the 
kypovanadious  salts.     These  are  obtained    by   the    action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium- 
^ttialgam,  upon  a  solution  of  vanadium  pentoxide  in  sulphuric 
acid.    The  liquid  rapidly  changes  colour,  passing  through  all 
shades  of  blue  and  green  until  after  some  time  it  assumes  a 
permanent  lavender  or  violet  tint.     In  order  to  prove  that  this 
solution  really  contains  the  vanadium  in  the  state  of  dioxide,  a 
standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  until  a 
pennanent  pink  colour  is  obtained  and  the  vanadium  has  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  when  it  is  found  that  for  every 
t^o  atoms  of  metal  three  atoms  of  oxygen  have  been  added, 
""lis  solution  of  hypovanadious  sulphate  absorbs  oxygen  with 

*  Peligot,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  v.  and  xii. 

*  Schafarik,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  cix.  85. 
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I  mriBtj  as  to  Hmr h  in^^  and  other  vegetable  colouiiif ' 
KB  •■  ^■ddj'  at  cUanoe.  On  ollowiiig  the  netitraluei 
t  exposed  to  the  air  for  b  ftir 
t  W  a  Aee^  chocolate-brown :  and  so 
ii  im  Aa  dtartaoB  of  eoloor  vhen  hut  little  free  acid  is 
mat  ihM  aaA  a  himJu  aahdaoo  may  serve  as  a  reagent  ivr 
t  4tteatiam  af  bee  iii.y"U  not  joferior  in  delicacy  to  u 
I  colour  which  the  yellow 
I  flf  maaTiiiiii  pentoxide  aiidergots  do 
adia^  ebaiattmsttc,  and  may  be  divided 


frfOitfaMiiaf  Mwlti 


I  JWI  '  Vunliii  to  IijpoTanaJu:  ojiir- 

Aal  I  Rj^nmiadiF  oxide. 

'  JUfl  nrpor«n»iBc  M  Tuiwlioas  niiJt 

G(*a  Bliachw  iBgfclJ.T    VuuJiotu  lolijpovuiiblioiuiiii'''' 

Blui^-n#Ict  Bfc^hci  Am^t    Tioadious  UhjpaTaDadioni  oiiil'' 

LiiiaiLi  (c  nulft     ffliiMlaii  i1iibi|1j    Hjpamndioaa  oziJe. 


Thus  vanfclic  salts  m«  yeUow :  lh«  hypovanadic  salts  blue;  lt« 
vanoniious  5all«  green :  and  the  hj-povauadious  salts  lavende^ 
colouivd. 

r.iM>.?jt<N«  Tnontd*  or  ranadioMS  OruU,  V,Oj,  is  obtained 
by  iMating  the  pentoidde  in  hydit^u,  or  by  iguiting  ^ 
same  oxide  in  a  carl>on  crucible.  It  is  a  black  powder,  "s^ 
may  by  pressure  be  united  to  form  a  coherent  mass  which  con- 
ducts electricity.  It  nudeigoes  oxidation  when  exposed  to  1"^ 
air,  not  only  being  pyrophoric  when  warm,  but  also  slofflj' 
taking  np  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temper*' 
tures,  and  being  converted  into  small  dark  iudigo-colonrw 
cr^'slals  of  the  tetroxide.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*7.  WlieB 
ignited  in  chlorine  gas  it  is  converted  into  vanadyl  cbloride 
VOt'lg,  and  vanadium  pentoxide  : 

3\;,0j,  +  ecu  =  V,0,  +  4VOCI3. 
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18  insoluble  in  most  acids,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  solution 

the   reducing   action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  from 

.etallic  magnesium,  on  a  solution  of  vanadium  pentoxide  in 

sulphuric  acid.     A  green  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  the  further 

reduction  observed  in  the  case  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  sodium- 

sjxialgam  not  taking  place  in  the  case  of  magnesium.     The  green 

solution  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of 

"ttie  lavender-coloured  solution  of  hypovanadious  oxide.     If  a 

CKUirent  of  air  be  passed  through   such   a   solution,  in   which 

*he  free  acid  has  been  neutralized  by  an  excess  of  zinc  and 

*he  remaining  metallic  zinc  removed,  the  liquid  attains  a  per- 

lUanent  brown  colour,  which  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 

<^  acid  turns  green  and  the  solution  now  contains  vanadious 

Sulphate.     The  vanadious  salts  have  not  been  fully  examined. 

Vanadivm   Tetroxide,  or  Hypovanadic  Oxide,  V^O^.      This 
^Xide  can  be  prepared  either  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dioxide 
*X^  the  air,  or  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.     It  dis- 
solves in  acids,  forming  solutions  of  the  hypovanadic   salts, 
^^hich  possess  a  bright  blue  colour.     Solutions  of  these  salts  are 
Slso  produced  by  the  action  of  moderate  reducing  agents,  such 
^  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  oxalic  acid 
^pon  solutions  of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.    Also  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  air  through  acid  solutions  of  the  hypovanadious 
Salts  until  a  permanent  blue  colour  is  attained. 

Hypovanadic  or  Divanadyl  Compounds. 

523  These  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  tetravalent 
radical  divanadyl,  VgOj. 

Hypovanadic  Hydroxide,  VgO^.yHoO  or  Nf>^{0Yi)^^\■b^3.j^, 
forms  a  grayish-white  precipitate,  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
hypovanadic  sulphate  or  chloride  is  cautiously  precipitated 
with  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  When  dried  it  is  a 
black  amorphous  mass,  having  a  glassy  fracture.  This  on  heat- 
ing to  100**  loses  four  molecules  of  water,  leaving  the  hydrate 
V2O4  -h  3H2O.  Hypovanadic  oxide  acts  both  as  a  basic  and  as  an 
acid-forming  oxide.  When  dissolved  in  acids  the  hypovanadic 
salts  are  formed,  whilst  with  alkalis  the  hypovanadates  are 
produced. 

Hypovanadic  Tetrachloride^  VgOgCl^  +  5HoO.  When  vanadium 
pentoxide  is  dissolved  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorine  is  evolved  and  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  which 

19*— 2 
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becomes  blue  with  deposition  of  sulphiir  when  snlphmettod 
hydrogen  is  passed  throngh  the  liquid.  A  brown  amoiphou 
deliquescent  mass  is  obtained  on  evaporation,  possessing  the 
above  composition.  It  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a  blue  soh- 
tion ;  but  when  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcohol 
the  solution  is  brown,  and  this  change  is  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  two  different  hydrates.  On  ignition  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  it  decomposes  as  follows : 

VgOgCl^  +  5Rfi  =Vfi^  +  4HC1  +  3HjO. 

The  tetroxide  thus  obtained  is  amorphous  and  has  a  greeoiBh 
tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  pentoxide.^ 

Hypovanadic  Sulphate,  ^fi^^O^^,  is  deposited  as  a  greeniBt 
blue  sandy  powder  by  dissolving  the  tetroxide  in  excess  ol 
sulphuric  acid  and  heating  the  solution  for  some  time  to  the 
boiling-point  of  the  acid.*  K  the  tetroxide  be  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol,  a  sky-blue  powder  remains,  which  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air.  If  the  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  over  sulphuric  acid,  fine  blue  rhombic  prisms 
having  the  composition  ^fi^^O^^  +  ^HgO  are  deposited  (Berze- 
lius).  An  acid  salt,  V20jS04(SO^H)2-f  SllgO,  is  prepared  by  eva- 
porating the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  the  trioxide,  dryiug  the 
crystals  on  a  porous  plate,  and  then  washing  them  with  ether 
(Crow) ;  and  a  similar  salt,  VgO^SO^CSO^H),  +3HsO,  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  any  of  the  hypo- 
vanadic  sulphates  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Other 
hydrates  and  double  salts  of  this  series  are  also  known;  the 
composition  of  these  compounds  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs 
above  referred  to. 

The  remaining  hypovanadic  salts  have  been  but  incompletely 
studied.  Certain  of  them  have  been  described  by  Berzelius  and 
more  recently  by  Guyard.' 

The  hypovanadates  are  all  insoluble  except  those  of  the 
alkali  metals.  The  alkaline  hypovanadates  are  obtained  by 
adding  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hypovanadic  sulphate.  The  dark-brown  solution  thus  obtained 
with  potash  deposits  potassium  hypovanadnte,  K^V^Og  -f  THjO, 
in  reddish-brown  crystalline  scales,  which,  after  washing  first 

*  Crow,  Joum.  Chem.  Soe.  1876,  ii.  453. 

*  Gerland,  Ber.  Deufsch.  Chem.  Oes.  jl  2109. 
»  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxv.  350. 
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potash  solution,  and  then  with  alcohol,  may  be  dried 

in  filter-paper.     This  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and 

)luble  in  water,  yielding  a  dark-brown  solution. 

urn  Hypovanadate,  NajV^O^  +  TH^O,  is  prepared  in  a 

'  way  to    the  potassium  salt    and  exhibits    analogous 

ties.  • 

nanium  Hypovanadate,  (NHJgV^Og  +  SH^O,  is  obtained  as 

-brown  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  a  hypovanadic 

te  solution  to  ammonia;  it  dissolves  in  water,  yielding 

lost  black  solution  (Crow). 

hypovanadates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  precipi- 

?  Hypovanadate,  PbVjOg,  is  precipitated  when  a  solution 
acetate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  hypovanadate. 
cr  Hypovanadate,  Ag^VjO^,  is  a  black  crystcJline  powder 
[  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

,0,  +  4AgN03  +  H,0  =  2  Ag,V A  -h  2KNO3  +  2HNO3. 


VANADIUM  AND  CHLORINE. 

The  only  compounds  of  vanadium  and  chlorine  described 
1867  were  oxychlorides.  Three  chlorides  free  from 
1  have  been  subsequently  obtained  either  by  the  action 
jrine  or  the  nitride  of  vanadium,  VN,  or  by  distilling  the 
orides  over  charcoal.^  The  following  chlorides  and  oxy- 
les  of  vanadium  are  known : 

Chlorides. 


Vanadium  tetrachloride  VCl^. 

„        trichloride  .     VCI3  or  V^Clg. 
dichloride  .    VCl^orVjCV 

Oxychlorides. 

Vanadyl  trichloride .     .  VOCI3. 

„        dichloride  .     .  VOCly 

„        monochloride  .  VOCl. 

Divanadyl  monochloride  VjOgCL 

1  Roscoe,  Phil.  Trans,  1869,  678. 
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Vanadium  TtlracliJoride,  VClj,  is  fonned  when  metallic  vani- 
tlium  or  thu  raonouitride  is  heated  to  rediiess  in  an  excess  uf 
chlorine.  It  15  best  prepared  by  repeatedly  passing  tlie  ii-apoar 
of  vanadium  oxychloride,  together  with  an  excess  of  dry  chloriae, 
over  a  long  column  of  pure  sugar-charcoal  heated  to  a  dull  rednese. 
Vanadium  tetrachloride  is  a  dai-k  brownish-red  thickish  liquid, 
which  evolves  white  I'umea  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  It  boils  li 
154°  with  partial  decomposition,  losing  chlorine  and  leavinj^  a 
residue  of  the  sesquichloride.  This  decomposition  also  takes 
place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  especially  on  exposure  to 
light  It  does  not  soUdify  at^l8° ;  its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is 
l'858-l,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  (!  69,  the  calcu- 
lated specific  gravity  being  6'675.  When  thrown  into  watertlie, 
tetracliloride  is  at  once  decomposed,  j-ieMing  a  blue  solution  ol 
hypovanadic  cl  do  ride. 

The  tetracliloride  heated  in  excess  of  either  chlorine  or 
bromine  sphts  up  into  tricliloride  and  free  chlorine,  so  lliti 
vanadium  does  not  appear  to  form  a  penta-compound  with  the 
chlorous  elements. 

Vanadium  Trichloride,  VjCl^,  The  foregoing  compound  easily 
decomposes,  as  has  been  stated,  into  this  body  and  chlorine.  Tbe 
trichloride  is  obtained  either  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
tetrachloride  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  at  its  boiling-point,  or. 
togetiier  witli  the  dichloride,  when  the  vapour  of  the  tetrachloride 
mixed  with  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  a  solid 
substance,  crystallizing  in  fine  peach-blossom  coloured,  shining 
tables,  closely  resembling  in  appearance  tlie  crj'stals  of  cliromiuni 
sesquichloride.  It  is  non-volatile  when  heated  in  hydrogeu,  aiiil 
decomposes  when  heated  in  the  air.  Ignited  in  a  ciuxent  of 
hydrogen,  it  first  loses  one  atom  of  chlorine,  forming  the  di- 
ohloride  VCU,  parting  at  a  higher  temperature  with  the  wbole 
of  its  chlorine,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  metalHc  vanadium  as » 
lustrous  gray  powder.  It  is  extremely  hygitiscopie,  instantly 
deliquescing  on  exposure  to  moist  air  to  a  dark-brown  hqui4 
wliich  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  liydrocbloric  acid  becomes 
forming  a  solution  of  vanadious  chloride.  The  specific  gravity 
of  vanadium  tricldoride  is  3'0;  it  readily  dissolves  in  absolatei 
alcohol  and  in  elher.  forming  green -coloured  solutions. 

VaiidiUiim  Dickloride,  VC1„.  This  is  a  solid  body,  crysUl- 
liziny  in  line  apple-green  coloured  plates,  having  a  micaceous 
lustre  and  an  hexagonal  form.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  tlie 
vHii.uUiim  tetracliloride,   mixed  with   dry  and   pure   liyilrogen, 
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through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  dull  lednesa  Its  specific  gravity 
at  18**  is  3*23.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  yielding  a  lavender- 
coloured  solution  of  hypovanadious  chloride,  which  possesses 
bleaching  properties.  When  the  dichloride  is  heated  to  white- 
ness in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia,  vanadium  mononitride  is 
obtained  in  bronze-coloured  pseudomorph  crystals. 

525  Vanadium  Oxychloride,  or  Vanadyl  Trichloride,  VOCljj. 
This  compound,  corresponding  to  phosphorus  oxychloride,  is 
obtained  either  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  oxide  V^O,  as 
already  described,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  pentoxide  and 
charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine : 

V0O5  +  3C  +  3C1^  =  2VOCI3  +  3C0. 

• 

In  the  latter  case  the  resulting  liquid  is  red-coloured  from 
presence  of  tetrachloride,  and  is  best  purified  by  rectification 
over  clean  sodium  in  a  cnrrent  of  carbon  dioxide.  Vanadyl 
trichloride  thus  obtained  is  a  bright  lemon-yellow  coloured 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  126**'7  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  14''  of  1'841.  It  does  not  solidify  at  — 15^  The  specific 
gravity  of  its  vapour  is  6'108,  the  calculated  specific  gravity 
being  6003. 

On  exposure  to  moist  air  vanadyl  trichloride  emits  vapours 
of  a  cinnabar-red  colour,  and  is  soon  decomposed  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  into  vanadic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  added  it  becomes  thick  and  blood-red 
coloured,  owing  to  the  formation  of  vanadic  acid.  A  large 
quantity  of  water,  however,  yields  a  clear  yellow  solution: 
When  the  oxychloride  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia 
gas,  vanadium  mononitride  is  obtained.  Vanadium  trichloride 
combines  with  ether  at  70®,  forming  a  compound  crystallizing  in 
long  red  needles,  having  the  composition  VCl8(OC2H5)2,  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  pentachloride,  in  wliich  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  are  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  oxethyl.^ 

When  vanadium  oxychloride  is  heated  with  zinc  to  400", 
vanadium  dioxide  and  vanadyl  dichloride  VOClg,  are  formed ; 
the  latter  crystallizes  in  green  tables  which  deliquesce  on  ex- 
posure to  moist  air.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  the 
vapour  of  vanadyl  trichloride  and  hydrogen  are  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  In  this  case  both  vanadyl  monochloride  VOCl, 
and  divanadyl  monochloride,  VjOjCl,  are  likewise  formed,  the 

>  Bedson,  Chcm,  Soc,  Jaum,  1876,  i.  p.  809. 
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former  B3  a  flocculent  brown  powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  lli« 
latter  in  tbe  form  of  a  yellow  ciystalline  powder  resemMuig 
mosaic  gold.  The  molecular  fotmulse  of  these  bodies  is  not 
known. 


VANADIUM  AND  BROMINE. 

526  Vanadium  Tribromide,  Vlltj.  This  is  the  only  known 
compound  of  the  above  elements.  It  condenses  as  a  grayish- 
black  compact  aniorplious  sublimate,  when  dry  bromine  vapour  is 
passed  in  excess  over  vanadium  nitride,  or  over  a  mixture  of 
vanadium  trio.\ide  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  compound,  losing  bromine  even  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  diy  air,  and  deliquescing  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
moist  air. 

Vananyl  Tribromide,  VOBr,,  obtained  by  passing  dry  bromine 
vapour  over  vanadium  trioxide  heated  to  redness,  is  a  dark-red 
transparent  liquid,  having  a  density  of  2967  at  0°.  It  may  bft 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  passing  over  without  decom- 
position, at  a  temperature  of  about  130°  under  a  pressure  of 
100  m.m.  "Wlien  heated  under  the  ordinaty  atmospheric  pressure 
it  suddenly  solidifies  at  180°,  decomposing  into  vatia^j/t  dOm>- 
midc,  VOHr^,  and  free  bromine.  The  latter  oxybromide  can 
be  obtained  directly  by  dissolving  vanadium  tetroxide  in  hjdro- 
bromic  acid : 

VjO,  +  4HBr  =  2V0Br,  -|-  2HjO. 

No  compounds  of  vanadium  and  iodine  are  known. 


VANADIUM    AND  FLUORINE. 

527  Neither  a  fluoride  nor  an  oxjfiuoride  of  vanadium  is 
known,  but  a  aeries  of  fluoxyvanadates  have  recently  been 
described  by  Baker.' 

Potassium  Fluoxyvanadates.  Vanadium  pentoxide  easily  dis- 
solves in  a  solution  of  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  on  cooling  yellowish  globular  masses 
separate  out,  consisting  of  pearly,  probably  hexagonal,  ciystaK 
which  have  the  composition  6KF.VjO,.2VOF3  -I-  2HjO.  The 
'  Jenrn.  C/iem.  See.  1878,  ii.  33S 
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aqueous  solutiou  is  yellow  and  possesses  an  acid  reaction ;  the 
dry  salt  does  not  smell  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  attacks  glass 
only  slowly.  When  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  warm  hydrofluoric 
acid,  the  compound  3KHF2.2VOF3  is  obtained  in  almost  colour- 
less tufts  of  needles,  which  when  dry  smell  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  attack  glass. 

Ammonium  FluoocyvaTtadates.  When  the  pentoxide  is  dis- 
solved in  ammonium  fluoride  no  salt  separates  out  on  standing, 
but  if  more  of  the  last-named  salt  be  added  the  compound, 
6NH4F.V2O5.2VOF8  +  2HjO,  crystallizes  out  in  light-yeUow, 
pearly,  hexagonal  scalea  On  solution  in  water  and  addition  of 
more  hydrogen  ammonium  fluoride,  a  fine  yellow  crystalline  salt, 
12NH^F.Vj05.2VOr3,  is  precipitated  in  microscopic  pyramids, 
and  this  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  yields  the  compound, 
3NH4HFy2VOF3,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  potassium  salts. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  the 
pentoxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  resulting  blue  solution 
evaporated  and  ammonium  fluoride  added  to  the  concentrated 
liquid,  transparent  blue  monoclinic  prisms  of  ammonium  fluoxy- 
hypovanadate,  2NH^F.VOF2  +  H^O,  are  deposited.  Zinc  fi\ioxy- 
vanadate,  ZU2OF2.2VOF3  +  liHgO,  is  formed  by  dissolving  zinc 
carbonate  and  vanadium  pentoxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
salt  crystallizes  in  hard,  yellow,  monoclinic  prisms. 


VANADIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

528  Two  sulphides  of  vanadium  are  known  corresponding  to 
the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide.  These  both  act  as  acid-forming 
sulphides,  giving  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphides. 

Vanadium  Tetrasviphide,  VgS^,  is  a  black  compound  formed 
by  heating  the  tetroxide  to  redness  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate,  by  acidifying  the  purple- 
brown  solution  of  a  hypothiovanadate  obtained  by  dissolving  a 
hypovanadic  salt  in  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  monosulphide ;  on 
drying  it  yields  a  black  mass. 

Vanadiu7n  Pentaaidphide,  VgSg,  is  obtained  as  a  hydrated 
precipitate  when  a  vanadate  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  sulphide 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added.  It  resembles  the  foregoing  com- 
pound and  forms  with  basic  metallic  sulphide  salts,  termed  the 
thiovanadates,  some  of  which  are  crystalline  (Berzelius). 
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VANADIUM  AND  NITROGEN. 

539  Varutdlnm  Mononilride,  VN.  The  process  described  \fj 
Berzelias  for  preparing  metallic  vanadium  by  heating  the 
niniuoQio-osychloride  iii  au  atmospliere  of  ammouia  does  not 
yield  the  metal,  but  the  mononitride,  vanadiuiu  being  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  metala  by  ita  power  of  direct  nnioti 
with  nitrogen.  The  substance  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  the 
ain mo uio-oxy chloride  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  {or  rather 
of  ita  component  gases)  at  a  white  heat  is  a  greyish-bro"n 
powder,  which  does  not  undergo  change  at  oi'dinary  temperatures. 
The  mononitride  is  likewise  obtained  wlien  the  black  residae 
left  on  calcining  ammonium  metavaoadate  in  tlie  air  is  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  Another  and  still 
more  simple  plan  of  obtaining  the  nitride  is  to  expose  the  oxide 
to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas  at  a  white-heat.  It  is  a  siu^ulu 
fact  that  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  ami  hydrogen  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  should  be  replaced  by  nitrogen. 

When  heated  in  the  air  vanadium  mononitride  glows  and 
elowly  oxidizes  to  the  blue  oxide. 

Vaimdiam  Diniiride,  VN^,  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  ty 
passing  ammonia  over  vanadyl  trichloride,  heating  the  residue  in 
a  glass  tube  tfl  expel  sal-ammoniac,  washing  with  water,  wJ 
drying  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Petrction  asd  Estimation  of  Vanadium. 

530  Insoluble  vanadium  compounds  can  he  brought  into  a>lu- 
tion  either  by  treatment  with  acids  or  with  alkalis.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour  on  the  addition 
of  zinc.  A  solution  of  hypovanadic  sulphate  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  colour  from  one  of  copper  sulphate  when  diluted 
to  the  requisite  extent  with  water.  It  however,  of  course,  do« 
not  become  colourless  in  presence  of  metallic  iron.  Solutions 
of  certain  vanadates  also  closely  resemble  solutions  of  the  chro- 
mates.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  the  tetravanadate  ot 
potassium  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  one  of  potasdum 
bichromate,  Tliey  may,  liowever,  be  disting\iished  from  one 
another,  inasmuch  as  ttie  vanadate  solution  becomes  blue,  whilst 
the  chromate  assumes  a  green  colour  on  deoxidation.     \\^luta 
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a  solution  of  vanadic  acid  or  an  acid  solution  of  an  alkaline 
vanadate  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydrogen  peroxide, 
the  aqueous  solution  assumes  a  red  colour  like  that  of  ferric 
acetate.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  1  part  of  vanadic  acid 
in  40,000  parts  of  the  liquid.  Chromic  acid  does  not  interfere 
with  the  reaction.^ 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  vanadium,  Von  Hauer 
proposed  the  precipitation  of  ammonium  metavanadate  in- 
soluble in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  This  on  ignition  yields 
the  pure  pentoxide.  But  this  separation  of  vanadic  acid  from 
the  metals  of  the  alkalis  by  means  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
gives  too  low  results,  both  as  regards  the  vanadium  and  the 
alkali.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  traces  of  ammo- 
nium metavanadate  from  dissolving,  and  on  ignition,  even  with 
the  greatest  care,  some  portions  of  the  finely-divided  vanadium 
pentoxide  are  invariably  carried  off  when  the  ammonia  escapes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  volatilisation  of  the  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  sal-ammoniac  which  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  ensure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  vanadium  almost 
always  entails  a  considerable  loss  of  the  fixed  alkaline  chlorides. 
A  far  more  accurate  plan  for  the  separation  of  vanadium  is  the 
precipitation  of  the  soluble  vanadate  by  acetate  of  lead,  when 
basic  lead  vanadate  is  precipitated,  which  is  so  insoluble  that  a 
portion  when  finely  powdered  and  boiled  in  water  does  not  dis- 
solve in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  lead  to  be  detected  in 
the  filtrate  by  the  reaction  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  salt 
is  also  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
acid,  liberating  vanadic  acid,  which  separates  out,  but  dissolves 
completely  when  the  liquid  is  warmed.  In  the  analysis  of  a 
soluble  vanadate  this  insoluble  lead  salt  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
dried  at  100*"  and  weighed ;  a  given  quantity  of  the  dried  salt 
is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  lead  precipitated  by  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lead  sulphate  determined  with  the  usual 
precautions  of  evaporation  with  addition  of  alcohol,  &c.  The 
lead  sulphate  thus  obtained  is  (contrary  to  Berzelius*s  state- 
ment) quite  free  from  vanadium,  whilst  the  vanadium  pentoxide 
in  the  filtrate  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  well  crystallized  on 
evaporation  and  ignition.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  vanadate, 
freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  eva- 
porated, yields  the  alkaline  sulphate,  not  containing  a  trace  of 
vanadium.     Vanadium  may  be  very  readily  determined  volu- 

^  G.  Werther,  Joum,  Pract,  Chcm.  Ixxxviii.  195.  • 
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■  Then  BO  other  rcdacible  metals  are  present.    For 
^fci«  puyoae  tbe  sohitioa  of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  ia 
1  mnd  rediMed  by  psssiu^  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide 
I  it  and  sftcnraids  boiling  to  expel  tbe  excess  of  this 
I  is  then  added  anlil  a  permaneat 


S3I  TliB  dPMK  m^Al  of  Tiaadiom  has  been  debermined  u 
two  wmjs.  Tbe  fiist  is  by  ignidng  vanadioni  pentoxide  in  dr; 
bydiogeo,  wben  it  is  rednoed  to  tbe  trioxide,  and  the  atomic 

'tut  vinadism  is  then  deduced  by  the  equation — 


JT  =  7-93 


(56-3a) 
a-b 


wban  m  is  tbe  weight  of  Tsnadinm  pentoxide  taken,  and  h  ii 
tbe  veigbt  of  trioxide  obtaioed. 
Tbe  folknriitg  tesalts  wem  obtained  bj 
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.    5«t50 

4-1614 

51-22 

The  mean  atomic  weight  of  these  four  experiments  is  51% 
with  a  mean  enor  of  01)65.  Berseliua  found  as  a  mean  of  foui 
experiments  that  120927  parts  of  pentoxide  yielded  100 of  the 
trioxide;  which  gives,  according  to  the  above  equation,x  =  53i- 
This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vanadinio. 
employed  by  Berzelins  contained  a  trace  of  phosphoms,  which 
prevented  the  complete  reduction. 

The  second  method  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  is  the  analysis  of  the  i,-anadyl  trichloride.  The  chlorine 
in  this  compound  was  estimated  both  by  Gay-Lussac's  volu- 
metric process  and  by  gravimetric  analysis.  Nine  volumetric 
determinations  gave  61306  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  and  eight 
gravimetric  analyses  gave  61241  per  cent  of  chlorine,  the 
atomic  weight  from  the  mean  of  the  seventeen  determinations 
being  5116.  The  mean  atomic  weight  of  vanadium,  according 
to  both  methods,  ia  31-2. 
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ANTIMONY   (STIBIUM)    Sb.  -  122. 

532  This  metal  occurs  in  natiire  chiefly  as  stibnite  or  antimony 
sulphide,  SbgSg,  a  mineral  which  was  known  in  very  early  times, 
having  been  long  employed,  as  indeed  is  yet  the  case,  by  women 
in  the  East  for  painting  the  eyebrows.  In  St.  Jerome's  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  of  Ezekiel  xxiiL  40,  we  read  "  circumlinisti 
stibio  oculos  tuos ; "  and  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  ix.  30 
we  find,  "  Porro  Jezebel  introitu  eius  audito  depixit  oculos  suos 
stibio."  Of  this  latter  passage  Cheyne  and  Driver  give  as  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  "set  her  eyes  in  paint  (literally 
intimony)." 

The  name  for  this  mineral  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  is  "  Kohl," 
ind  this  word  passed  as  "alcool"  or  "  alkohol"  into  other  lan- 
guages ;  thus  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible  the  above 
passage  from  Ezekiel  is  thus  rendered,  "  Alcoholaste  tus  ojos." 
Tn  the  middle  ages  the  word  alcohol  served  to  designate  any  fine 
powder,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  it  was  employed 
:o  mean  spirits  of  wine.  Dioscorides  calls  this  metal  <rrt/i/ie, 
aud  mentions  that  it  is  also  known  by  other  terms,  such  as 
n\aTv6<l>0a\fjLOP,  the  eye-expander,  yvvaixeiov,  belonging  to 
womankind,  &c.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  terms  it  stibium. 
In  the  Latin  translation  of  Geber,  who  also  was  acquainted  with 
khis  substance,  it  is  termed  antimonium,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Lavoisier  both  these  words  were  made  use  of  to  signify  sulphide 
of  antimony.  Spiessglas,  the  German  name  for  this  substance, 
afterwards  changed  to  spiessglance,  is  found  first  in  the  writings  of 
Basil  Valentine,  who  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  care- 
fully investigated  the  antimony  compounds.  In  his  Triumphal 
Car  of  Antimony  he  says :  **  In  order,  as  is  most  proper,  that  I 
may  say  something  about  the  name  of  the  material,  it  should  be 
understood  that  this  material  was  long  known  to  the  Arabians, 
and  from  ancient  time  was  termed  by  them  asinat.  The  Chal- 
deans entitled  it  stibium,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  it  has  been 
called  antimonium^  up  to  the  latest  times,  and  in  our  own 
German  mother  tongue  the  same  material  has  been  foolishly 

^  The  story  of  the  accidental  poisoning  of  certain  monks  by  spiessglas  having 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  metal  (antimoine)  is  on  the  face  improbable,  and 
must,  as  Kopp  remarks,  have  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman,  whereas  Valentine 
wrote  in  German  ! 
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called  spiessglas  for  this    reason,   that   this   material  can  be 
fluxed  and  a  glass  made  from  it." 

Dioscorides  mentions  that  in  order  to  roast  the  crude  antimony 
it  must  be  heated  in  a  current  of  air  until  it  bums,  for,  if  more 
strongly  ignited,  it  melts  like  lead.  This  passage  has  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  metallic 
antimony ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  this  quotation  simply 
shows  that  he  recognised  that  spiessglauce  is  a  substauce  that 
can  be  readily  fused. 

The  prepamtion  of  the  metal  was  first  described  by  Basil 
Valentine,  but  not  as  a  new  discovery.  In  his  Wtederholung  da 
Orosscn  Skins  dcr  uralten  Weisen  he  terms  it  spiessglas  rex  and 
also  2>fumhcm  antimonii.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  al- 
chemists considered  that  each  semi-metal  was  simply  a  variation 
of  a  true  metal.  In  spite  of  the  exact  investigations  of  Basil 
Valentine,  antimony  was  confounded  with  bismuth  by  some 
chemists,  such  as  Libavius,  even  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Antimony  occurs  in  many  other  minerals  besides  stibnite. 
The  metal  is  found,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  native  state,  and 
also  as  arseniferous  antimony  or  allemontite,  AsgSbg.    Antimony 
also  occurs  as  the  trisulphide,  SbgSg,  combined  with  basic  sul- 
phides, and  in  these  thioantimonates,  a  portion  of  the  antimony 
is  usually  replaced  by  arsenic.     Amongst  such  compounds  are 
berthierite,  FeSbjS^;  wolfsbergite  or  antimonial  copper,  CujSbjS^; 
boulangerite,     PbSb2S4 ;     bleinierite,      PbgSboS^ ;      bournanite 
(Cu2Pb)3Sb2Sg ;   freieslebenite,   Ag^^SbgSg ;    pyrargyrite   or   red 
silver  ore,  Ag^SbgSg,  &c.     In  addition  to  these  we  have  dyscrasite 
or  antimonial  silver,  AggSb ;  breithauptite  or  antimonial  nickel, 
NiSb  ;  bllmannite  or  nickeliferous  gray  antimony,  Ni(SSbAs)j; 
valentinite  or  antimony  oxide,  SbgOg  ;  cervantite  or  antimony 
ochre,  Sb^O^,  and  stiblithe,  SbgO^  -f  HoO.     Antimony  is  also 
found  in  small  quantity  in  iron  ores,  ferruginous  waters,  in  the 
coal  formation,  and  in  river  sand. 

533  Preparation  of  Metallic  Antimony.  The  preparation  of  the 
metal  from  the  sulphide  is  a  very  simple  operation.  In  oixler  to 
free  the  ore  from  quartz  or  other  earthy  admixtiire,  the  mineral 
is  either  melted  in  vertical  cylinders  which  have  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  out  of  which  the  molten  sulphide  drops,  or  the  prelimi- 
nary fusion  is  carried  on  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  purified 
sulphide  is  then  either  fused  with  metallic  iron,  or  is  ix>asted  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  the  oxide,  and  this  is  reduced  with  carbon 
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vith  crude  tartar.  Basil  Valentine  describes  both  of  these 
:Iiods  in  his  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  philosopher's 
le ;  he  states :  **  Antimonium  is  a  master  in  medicine,  and 
n  it  by  means  of  cream  of  tartar  and  salt  a  King  (regulus)  is 
ie,  steel-iron  being  added  to  the  spiessglas  during  fusion. 
IS  by  an  artifice  a  wonderful  star  is  obtained  which  the  learned 
are  my  time  have  termed  the  philosophical  signet  star."     In 

Triumphal  Car  of  Antimony  he  gives  the  foUowing  receipt : 
ake  good  Hungarian  spiessglas  and  with  the  same  quantity 
crude  tartar,  and  half  as  much  saltpetre ;  rub  these  small  and 
them  fuse  well  in  a  wind  furnace ;  afterwards  pour  out  into 
lould  and  allow  to  cool  when  a  regulus  is  found." 
[n  order  to  reduce  the  oxide  obtained  by  roasting  the  ore, 
s  mixed  either  with  20  per  cent,  of  powdered  charcoal  which 
i  been  saturated  with  concentrated  soda,  or  with  10  per  cent 
3rude  tartar,  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  reducing  agent  melted 
a  large  earthen  crucible.     In  this  country  three  operations 

necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best  star-antimony. 
e  first  of  these  is  termed  "  singling  ; "  in  this  40  parts  of  the 
phide  is  mixed  with  about  20  parts  of  thin  scrap  iron,  and 
s  is  then  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles,  when  metallic  antimony 
1  iron  sulphide  are  formed.  The  fusion  lasts  about  an  hour 
1  a  half,  and  when  complete  the  charge  is  poured  into  conical 
ulds.  The  crude  metal  is  then  separated  from  the  slag,  consist* 
;  chiefly  of  sulphide  of  iron,  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
is  again  mfelted  in  the  second  process  of  "  doubling,"  with  an 
iition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate  and  slag  ob- 
ned  in  the  following  operation.  The  charge  for  each  pot  is 
lbs.  of  crude  autimony^i  2  lbs.  of  salt-cake  and  2  lbs.  of  slag, 
d  the  fusion  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  metal  is 
5t  in  moulds,  allowed  to  cool,  and  broken  into  small  pieces  ready 
•  the  third  process,  termed  "  melting  for  star-metaL"  For  this 
rpose  2  parts  of  pearl-ash  and  5  parts  of  slag  from  a  previous 
eration  of  the  same  kind  are  added  to  60  parts  of  metal  and 
e  fusion  again  repeated.  The  molten  metal  is  then  poured 
i;o  square  moulds  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
e  surface  being  at  the  same  time  completely  covered  with  slag 

order  that  it  may  attain  the  peculiar  crystalline  structure 

liich  is  required  in  conmierce.     Most  of  the  antimony  of  com- 

erce   is   reduced  in  England,  foreign  ores,   especially    those 

Dm  Borneo,  being  employed. 

It  has  been  aheady  stated  that  Basil  Valentine  was  acquainted 
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wilh  tlie  crvstalUne  surface  exhibited  by  pure  antimony,  bnl 
he  specially  mentiona  that  the  reguhis  wliich  is  not  stamd 
possesses  exactly  the  same  composition  as  that  which  presenta 
this  peculiarity.  He,  as  well  as  some  of  his  cont«mpurari&<, 
believed  that  the  stellated  surface  was  only  produced  when 
iron  was  employed  in  the  preparation,  whilst  other  chemista 
taught  that  the  prepatation  of  the  stellated  antimony  did  not 
depend  oo  the  presence  of  iron,  but  was  connected  with  i 
favourable  conjunction  of  the  stars.  Indeed  this  latter  opiiiion 
was  pretty  generally  held  until  the  time  of  Boyle,  who  liowera 
ejitirely  discredits  this  explanation,  and  also  states  that  the 
starred  metal  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  iron. 

In  his  essay  On  the  UnsaccessfidrKss  of  Exptrimmla,  Boyle' 
says :  '■  And  it  may  perhaps  also  be  from  some  diversity  dthet 
in  antimonies  or  irons,  that  eminent  chemists  have  (as  we  hate 
observed)  often  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  make  the  stany 
regulus  of  Mars  and  antimony.  Insomuch  that  divers  artisU 
fondly  believe  and  teach  (what  our  experience  will  not  permit 
ua  to  allow)  that  there  is  a  certain  respect  to  times  and  coa- 
etellations  requisite  to  the  producing  of  this  (I  confess  admimble) 
body.  Upon  this  subject  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  a 
while  since  an  industrious  acquaintance  of  ours  was  working  Oil 
an  antimony,  which  unawares  to  him,  was,  as  we  then  supposed, 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  making  a  regulus  of  it  alone  without 
iron,  the  common  way  (for  his  manner  of  operation  I  inquired 
of  him),  he  found,  to  his  wonder,  and  showed  me  his  r^lns 
adorned  with  a  more  conspicuous  star  than  I  have  sceu  in 
several  stellate  reguluses  of  both  antimony  and  Mars." 

l«niery,  in  his  Cmirs  de  CAynitV,  published  in  1675,  alsoaigius 
strongly  against  the  supposition  that  the  planet  Mars  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  stellated  surface. 

Commercial  antimony  often  contains  traces  of  arsenic,  iron 
lead,  copper,  and  frequently  some  sulphur.  In  order  to  prepart 
the  pure  metal  Liebig's  process  is  the  best ;  this  comtists  il 
fusing  IG  parts  of  the  metal  with  2  parts  of  sodium  carbonatt; 
and  1  part  of  sulphide  of  antimony  for  an  hour;  on  cooling 
the  regulus  is  separated  from  the  slag,  and  melted  again 
hour  with  1  j  part  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  this  operation 
repeated  with  I  part  of  this  salt,^  Acconiing  to  Schiel '  &  smal 
quanlity   uf   nitre   should   be   added  from  time  to  time.     B, 

*  littig't  Ann.  dr.  S£ 
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ans  of  this  repeated  fusion  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is 
arated,  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  be  originally 
sent  in  the  metal ;  should  this  not  be  the  case,  it  is  neces- 
yr  to  add  about  2  per  cent,  of  iron  sulphide.^ 
Another  method  of  purifying  the  metal  is  that  described  by 
>hler,  and  improved  by  Meyer,^  and  this  is  available  when  the 
y  impurity  present  is  arsenic.  In  this  process,  one  part  of  the 
tal  is  ignited  with  1*25  parts  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  05  part 
sodium  carbonate.  The  pulverized  mass  is  dissolved  in 
:er  when  pure  sodium  metantimonate  remains  behind ;  this 
hen  reduced  by  lieatiug  with  half  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar 
i^ith  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
i28  Properties,  Antimony  is  a  lustrous  silver-white  metal, 
ich  when  slowly  cooled  exhibits  a  coarsely  laminated  crystalline 
jture.  When  quickly  cooled,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture 
;ranular.  It  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedrons  which  can 
rcely  be  distinguished  from  cubes,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
)'71  to  6 '86.  Native  antimony  occurs  in  scaly  masses,  usually 
itaining  silver,  iron,  and  arsenic.  Its  most  important  localities 
at  Sahl  in  Sweden,  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  Przibram  in 
iiemia,  in  the  Dauphiny,  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Hi,  and  at  Sarawak  in  Borneo.  Native  antimony  has  a  specific 
vity  of  from  6*5  to  7. 

\.ntimony  is  hard,  and  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  powdered ;  it 
Its  at  425^  and  volatilizes  at  a  bright  red-heat  in  the  air,  or 
a  current  of  a  gas,  but  not  when  fused  under  a  layer  of  common 
L  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  white- 
it  It  does  not  imdergo  any  alteration  on  exposure  to  the  air 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  on  heating  it  bums  to  form  the 
de,  and  when  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  the  oxide 
Jvolved  in  thick  white  fumes,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  deposited 
a  white  incrustation  on  the  charcoal.  If  the  blast  of  air  be 
pped  the  globule  of  molten  metal  begins  to  glow  and  is  seen 
be  covered  with  a  crystalline  network  of  needles  of  oxide,  and 
en  the  globule  is  thrown  from  some  height  on  to  a  piece  of 
)ep,  the  edges  of  which  are  turned  up,  it  breaks  into  many 
Jler  globules  which  bum  with  a  very  bright  flame.  Cold 
ter  as  well  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid  do  not  act  upon  the  metal 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  red-heat  it  decomposes 
im  with  formation  of  oxide.     It  is  easily  dissolved  by  hot 


*  Bensch,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm  Ixiii,  273. 
»  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  238. 
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hydrochlonc  acid  as  well  as  by  cold  aqua  regia,  aud  wbecbeaU 
vitli  concentratiKl  sulpbiiric  acid  it  is  converted  iato  antimoi 
sulphnte.  Antimony  combiues  directly  with  the  elenienls  of  ti 
cbloriuc  gnjui).  witli  those  of  the  siilpbur  group  and  with  pSic 
phonts  and  ai^aic. 

535  Erplofire  or  Eleetrd^tie ■  Antimony.     This  pecuHai  sol 
stance,  diEcovered  by  Cure."  is  formed  by  the  union,  undercertli 
oondilions,  of  antimony  and  antimony  trichloride.    It  Lsobtaii 
by   e1ectTolj~si3   of  an   acid   solntion  of  antimony  tricfalond 
having  a  specific   ^rity  of  l'3o,  or  of  a  solution   obtain! 
hj  dissolvios  the  trioside  in   fix)m  5  to  6  times  its  weight  i 
hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'12,  metallic  antimoir 
being,    in    each    case,   used    as    the   positive,   aud   copper 
platinum   as   the   n^ative  pole,     Tlie  latter  becomes  covei 
with  a  grey  lustrous   metallic  coating,  having   an  amoiph{ 
bacture  and  a  specific  gravity  of  578.     It  contains  from  3 
20  per  cent  of  antimony  chloride,  together  with  a  small  quantit; 
of  free   hydrochloric  acid,     ^Vhen   scratched  with  a  metall 
point  or  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire  it  decomposes  with  evoli 
tion  of  heat  and  liberation  of  the  chloride,  and  when  heated  I 
200"  it  flies  into  powder  with  a  loud  explosion.     If  it  be  pp 
pared  under  cold  water  it  does  not  undergo  any  alteration,  bu 
when  heated  to  75°  it  decomposes  with  a  hissing  sriind.  Hydro 
chloric  acid  is  found  in  solution,  and  the  water  becomes  turliM 
owing  to  the  formation  of  basic  antimony  cUoride.     Similfl 
products  are  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  acid  solutions  of  tin 
bromide  and  iodide  (Gore). 

Vsfs.  Antimony  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  tail 
emetic,  and  of  other  i>liamiaceutical  products  which  will 
hereafter  described.  Its  alloys  are  also  largely  used  in  the  ar 
When  antimony  is  precipitated  by  zinc  from  a  solution  of  I 
trichloride,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  finely  pulverulent  state, 
antimony  Hack  ;  this  is  employed  for  the  piiipose  of  impartin 
to  the  surface  of  gj-psum  figures  and  other  objects  the  appe« 
ance  of  iron  or  steel 

'  mi  Trctai   IBGS,  IBS ;  IS50,  HI ;  1868,  SS3. 
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ANTIMONY  ALLOYS. 

529  Basil  Valentine  mentions  that  antimony  is  valuable  for 
he  preparation  of  medicines,  and  that  it  is  likewise  employed 
or  other  purposes,  such  as  for  the  preparation  of  printer's 
;ype.  He  adds  that  under  certain  favourable  conjunctions  of 
'he  planets  alloys  are  made  of  antimony,  and  from  these  seals 
md.  amulets  are  cast,  which  are  said  to  possess  special  virtues. 
These  same  alloys  can,  according  to  Valentine,  be  cast  in  the 
same  way  to  form  both  bells  and  mirrors. 

English  type-vietal  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin.  A 
small  percentage  of  copper  is  sometimes  added,  but  found  of 
little  practical  value. 

The  value  of  antimony  in  these  alloys  is  that  it  imparts  to 
them  hardness,  and  gives  them  the  property  of  expanding  in  the 
act  of  solidification  so  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate 
cast  of  the  letter.  The  tin  gives  toughness  and  coherence  to  the 
metaL  The  following  are  analyses  of  English  type-metal ;  ^  No. 
L  is  a  specially  tough  metal ; 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

T<ead     .     . 

50 

550 

61-3 

692 

Antimony. 

25 

22-7 

18-8 

19-5 

Tin  .     .     . 

25 

22-1 

20-2 

91 

Copper 

1-7 

German  type-metal  contains  about  1 5  per  cent,  of  antimony. 

The  best  type-metal  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  two  kilos, 
of  tin  and  one  kilo,  of  copper  foil  under  finely  divided  charcoal. 
To  this  five  kilos,  of  lead  are  added,  and  after  it  has  been  strongly 
heated  two  kilos,  of  antimony  are  introduced.  To  this  is  usually 
added  1  kilo,  of  ordinary  type-metal,  consisting  of  25  kilos,  of 
lead  to  5  kilos,  of  antimony.  The  whole  is  cast  at  a  low 
temperature  in  order  to  obtain  as  sharp  a  cast  as  possible.^ 

Britannia- metal  and  Fcwter.  This  silver-white  metal  is  largely 
^d  for  the  preparation  of  spoons,  cups,  and  other  articles.     It 

^  Vjirrentrapp,  Dingl.  Pohjt.  Journ,  clxxv.  38. 
«  licr.  Entw.  Chcm.  Ind.  i.  982. 
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cnnsisU  mainly  of  tiu  and  antimony,  but  frequently  contains  1 
other  metals,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses :                  1 

BtitunU 
Metal. 

PUte 
Pewter. 

AslibarT 
Mtd. 

AigentiD. 

Tin    .    .    . 
Antimony  . 
Copper  .     . 
Zinc  .     .     . 
Bismuth      . 

85-7 
104 
10 
2-9 

81-9 
16-2 

1-9 

89-3 

7-1 
18 

1-8 

77-8 
19-4 

2-8 

85-5 
14-5    j 

niiitc-  or 

nli-frictio 

n-mOal  i 

cliiefly 

tsed  for 

ining  the 

parta  of  locomotive  enginea,  and  for  the 
solid  bushes  for  the  coupling-roJs,  Several  alloys  are  used  for 
tliis  purpose,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  analyses  : 


Copper. 

5-3 

1-5 

60 

Antimony  .     - 

10-6 

130 

10-0 

Tin   .     . 

84-2 

45o 

850 

l/sad      ,     .     . 

— 

400 

— 

lUO-0  100-0 


100-0 


No.  I.  is  a  metal  used  at  the  Crewe  works ;  No,  II.  is  one 
knowu  as  Babbit's  metal ;  and  Nc.  III.  one  used  by  the  GemiBn 
locomotive  makers. 

The  alloy  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  ships'  nails  con- 
sists of  3  parts  of  tin,  2  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony. 

Brass  articles  can  be  covered  with  a  fine  lustrous  coating  of 
antimony  by  dipping  them  into  a  hot  solution  of  1  part  of 
tartar  emetic,  1  of  tartaric  acid,  and  3  of  water,  to  wliich  3 
or  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  as  much  powdered  anti- 
mony haa  boeu  added.  The  peculiar  crystallographic  relations 
of  these  alloys  have  been  already  referred  to.  (Vol.  iL,  Part  i., 
I»ge  9). 
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ANTIMONY  AND  HYDROGEN. 

530  Antimony  Hydride,  or  Stibine,  SbHg.  This  substance  was 
first  prepared  in  1837  by  Lewis  Thompson,^  and  also,  inde- 
pendently, by  Pfaff*  and  other  chemists.  It  is  formed  when 
nascent  hydrogen  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  soluble  anti- 
mony compound,  or  when  an  alloy  of  potassium  or  sodium  with 
antimony  is  decomposed  by  water,  or  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
antimony  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
also  formed  when  antimony  oxide  is  added  to  an  acid  solution 
which  is  evolving  hydrogen.  All  these  methods,  however, 
furnish  a  gas  which  is  largely  mixed  with  free  hydrogen. 
According  to  F.  Jones,*  a  relatively  pure  gas  is  obtained  by 
allowing  a  concentrated  solution  of  antimony  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  drop  slowly  on  to  an  excess  of  granulated  or  pul- 
verized zinc.  The  gas  thus  obtained  quickly  undergoes  partial 
decomposition,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  evolution- flask  becomes 
covered  with  a  mirror-like  coating  of  antimony,  and  the  evolved 
gas  contains  at  most  4  per  cent,  of  antimony  hydride.  Stibine 
possesses  a  most  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  Water  at  lO** 
dissolves  from  4  to  5  volumes,  and  fish  die  in  a  few  hours 
in  water  thus  saturated,  but  they  recover  if,  when  still  alive, 
they  are  thrown  into  fresh  water.  Antimony  hydride  is  easily 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  greyish  flame  and  evolving  white 
fumes  of  antimony  oxide.  When  the  gas  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  glass  tube  metallic  antimony  is  deposited  close  to  the 
heated  spot  in  the  form  of  a  lustrous  mirror,  and  if  this  be 
heated  more  strongly,  small  metallic  globules  are  seen  by  the 
microscope  to  have  been  formed.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  the  gas.  Caustic  alkali  solution  becomes  deep 
•brown  when  the  gas  is  passed  through  it,  and  at  last  a  black 
powder  separates  out.  The  brown  solution  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly,  and  especially  if  it  be  shaken  with  air.  The  brown 
powder  thus  obtained  appears  to  possess  the  composition 
Sb(0H)3.  It  rapidly  decomposes  on  standing,  becoming  richer  in 
antimony.  When  antimony  hydride  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  black  silver  antimonide,  SbAgj,  is  deposited, 
mixed  with  metallic  silver  arising  from   the  action  of  free 

^  Fhil.  Mag.  [3],  x.  353.  =  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  339. 

>  Chan.  Soc  Jaum.  1876,  i.  641. 
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tiydrogeii  upon  the  silver  salt.     Sulphur 
ID  sunlight  or  on  heating  to   100°,  hut  not  in  the  dark,  ami 
liecoraes  itself  covered  ^i-ith  a  film  of  the  orange-red  antimony 
Bulphide  (F.  Jone^) : 

2  Sbllj  +  6S  =  Sb^Sj  +  3HsS. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  in  the  sunlight  in  the  same  wnj : 

2SbH3  +  3H,R  =  SIijRj  +  6U,. 

ANTIMONY  AND  OXYGEN. 

531  Considerable  doubt  formerly  existed  as  lo  the  numberof 
the  osides  formed  by  antimony.  ThiSuard,  in  1800,  mentions 
several ;  whilst  Proust,  in  1804.  admitted  the  existence  of  only 
two.  The  exact  number  was  ascertained  by  Berzeliua  in  1813 
to  be  as  follows : 

Antimony  trioxide,     Sb^Oy 

Antimony  tetroxide,    SbjO,. 
Antimony  pentoxide,  Sb,Oj. 

All  these  are  acid-forming  oxides ;  the  first  acting  also  as  a  feebly 
basic  oxide. 

Antimony  'friaride,  SbjOy  This  occurs  as  the  mineral  vaien- 
tinite,  with  other  ui'es  of  antimony,  having  been  pn.>duceJ  by 
the  oxidation  of  these.  It  forms  pearly-white  rhombic  crystals 
which  are  aonnetimes  coloured,  yellow  or  red  by  the  presence  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  y'66t>. 
Another,  tliongh  less  frequent  form  of  antimony  trioxide,  is 
senarmontite,  which  usually  occurs  together  with  other  antimony 
ores,  and  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedi'ons,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  5*2  to  5  3.  From  this  it  appears  that  antimony  tri- 
oxide is  isodimoi-phous  with  arsenic  trioxide.  Both  these  crys- 
talline forms  can  be  artificially  prepared.  Thus  when  the  metal 
or  sulphide  is  heated  in  an  inclined  crucible  a  light  white  oxidu 
is  formed  at  a  red-heat,  and  this,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
is  deposited  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cnicible  in  glisteuini^ 
needles,  sometimes  mixed  with  octohedrons,  and  known  as  Jlort$\ 
aiUivionii,  or  flowers  of  antimony.  Tins  latter  form  is  Alt 
observed  when  the  rliombic  oxide'  is  sublimed,  and  the  octoht 
drona,   wlien  quickly  heated,  are  coaferted   into  the  rhornbi 
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crystals.^  Both  forms  are  also  obtained  by  crystalliziDg  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  the  oxide  or  chloride  in  sodium  carbonate 
(Mitscheilich).  Antimony  trioxide  is  prepared  by  diluting  an 
acid  solution  with  water,  and  washing  the  basic  salts  which  are 
thrown  down,  first  with  hot  water,  then  with  soda  solution,  again 
with  water,  and  finally  converting  the  residue  into  oxide  by 
ignition.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the  oxide  is  a  pale  bi^fil^oured 
crystalline  powder,  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  the 
metal  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
watei%  and  becomes  yellow  when  ignited,  but  assumes  the  pale 
buff  tint  again  on  cooling. 

At  a  dark  red-heat  it  melts,  and  the  mass  obtained  on  cooling 
is  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  but 
is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  the  caustic 
alkalis.  The  solution  of  antimony  trioxide  in  tartaric  acid  or 
in  cream  of  tartar  yields  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium  or 
tartar  emetic,  C^H^KSbOj.  Heated  in  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen. 
According  to  Bunsen  the  presence  of  higher  oxides  can  be 
easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  when  iodine  is  set  free,  as  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  shaking  the  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  carbon 
disulphide. 

The  mineral  valentinite  was  probably  known  to  the  ancients. 
Pliny  states  that  two  kinds  of  stibium  exist :  "  Duo  ejus  genera, 
mas  et  femina,  Horridior  est  mas,  scdbriorgue  et  mimes  ponder osus, 
mimtsqiie  radians  et  arsenosior  ;  femina  contra  nitct,  friahilis, 
fissurisque,  non  glohis,  deMscens!'  Perhaps,  however,  under  the 
feminine  variety  he  may  have  understood  the  preparation 
obtained  by  roasting  the  sulphide,  for  this  process  is  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides,  and  Glauber  also  refers  to  it.  The  operation  is 
more  fully  described  by  Basil  Valentine.  He  says  :  "  From  the 
common  regulus  of  the  spiessglas  magnificently  fine  flores  may 
be  prepared  both  yellow,  red,  and  white,"  by  regulating  the  fire 
carefully.  Valentine  certainly  knew  that  the  miuei'ul  which  we 
now  call  valentinite  is  an  ore  of  antimony,  for  he  distinguishes 
between  the  black-  and  the  golden-spiessglas.  The  oxide 
obtained  by  roasting  the  metal  reduced  by  iron  was  formerly 
called  nixferrum^  as  it  was  believed  that  iron  was  necessary 
for  its  formation. 

*  Terrcil,  Comptea  RenduSf  Ixii.  302. 
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ANTIMONIOUS  ACID  AND  THE  ANTIMONITES. 

532  Antimanious  Acid,  2HSb02  +  SH^O,  is  formed  by  adding 
copper  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  antimony  sulphide  in  caustic 
potash  until  no  further  orange-coloured  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  but  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  After  filtration  the 
liquid,  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  having  the 
above  composition.^ 

Only  the  sodium  antimonite  has  as  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  condition. 

Sodium  Antimonite,  NaSbOj  +  SHgO,  separates  out  from  a 
hot  solution  of  the  oxide  in  soda  in  glistening  octohedrons  which 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrogen  Sodium  Antimonite,  NaH^SbjO^  is  obtained  from 
very  concentrated  solutions  in  large  crystals  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  which,  like  those  of  the  former  compound,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.^ 


ANTIMONIOUS   AND    HYPOANTIMONIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

533  The  corresponding  haloid  compounds  will  be  decribed 
hereafter.  The  others  are  insoluble  in  water,  being  decomposed 
by  it,  especially  when  warm,  with  formation  of  basic  salts,  which, 
on  long  standing  in  contact  with  water,  lose  the  whole  of  their 
acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  trioxide. 

AntiTTumy  Trimlphate,  ^\(^0^y  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass 
by  heating  either  the  metal  or  the  oxide  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  crystallizes  from  a  tolerably  acid  concentrated 
solution  in  long  glistening  silky  needles,^  and  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  a  soluble  acid  salt,  and  an  insoluble  basic  salt  If 
antimony  chloride  be  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  a  basic 
salt,  Sb20(SOJ2,  is  produced  in  small  glistening  crystals  which 
in  contact  with  alcohol  are  transformed  into  the  salt  SbjOjS04, 
consisting  of  a  white  powder,  which,  when  treated  with  boiling 
water,  yields  the  salt  Sb40.S0^. 

'  Schaffner,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  li.  182. 
«  Terrell,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  vii.  850. 
'  Schultz-Sellack,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Cl^em,  Oes,  iv.  13. 
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Antimony  Tetroodde  or  Antimomovs-Antimonic  Oxide,  Sb^O^. 
By  some  chemists  this  substance  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  tiioxide  and  pentoxide  of  antimony.  It  is  a  white  powder 
fonned  when  either  of  the  two  other  oxides  is  strongly  heated  in 
the  air.  When  heated  it  becomes  temporarily  yellow,  and  dissolves 
only  with  difficulty  in  acids.  Antimony-ash,  obtained  by  roast- 
ing the  sulphide  in  the  air,  is  an  impure  tetroxide,  and  was 
formerly  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  antimony  com- 
pounds. Impure  tetroxide  also  occurs,  as  the  mineral  cervantite 
found  together  with  other  antimony  ores  in  Tuscany.  Antimony 
tetroxide  forms  salts  with  basic  oxides  which  have  been  termed 
hypoantimonates. 

Potassium  JSypoantimonate,  K^SbgOg,  is  obtained  by  fusing 
together  the  tetroxide  and  potash,  and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass 
with  cold  water.  It  is  a  white  mass  which  is  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution  the 
add  salt  KgSb^Og  separates  out. 

Other  insoluble  hypoantimonates  can  be  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  with  the  corresponding  salts.  Some  of  these 
occur  as  minerals.  Thus  romeite,  CaSb^Og,  crystallizes  in  quad- 
ratic pyramids,  and  is  found  at  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont ;  and 
ammioUte,  which  occurs  as  a  powder  coloured  red  by  the 
presence  of  cinnabar,  found  at  Chili,  is  probably  a  copper 
hypoantimonate,  CuSbgOg. 


ANTIMONY  PENTOXIDE  AND  ANTIMONIC 

ACIDS. 

534  Avtimony  Pentoxide,  SbgOg,  is  obtained  by  rapidly  evapo- 
rating the  powdered  metal  or  its  lower  oxides  with  nitric  acid, 
and  gently  heating  the  residue.  It  is  a  light  yellow  powder, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  5*6,  practically  insoluble  in  water, 
and  turning  blue  litmus-paper  red.  Nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve 
it,  whilst  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  only  attacks  it  slowly, 
but  at  last  dissolves  it  completely ;  it  volatilizes  completely 
when  heated  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  likewise  forms  two  hy- 
droxides, antimonic  and  metantimonic  acids,  which  gimjyie  to 
two  series  of  salts.  .^ 

Antimonic  Acid,  HSbOj  -f  2H2O,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
one  of  its  salts  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  It  was  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  materia  perlata,  and  was  employed  as 
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m  BMdKUK.  It  is  an  iinpolpable  white  powder,  wliich  is  sUgLtty 
soluble  in  water,  and  vMch  becomes  anhydrous  on  geutle 
ignition.  Antimooic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  potash,  but  is 
insolable  in        i  ammonia. 

Jteiantwu  Arid,  H^Sl^Oj,  is  formed  by  tho  decomposition 
of  the  pen  ;.  .li^ride  by  water.  The  air-dried  precipitate 
poGsessea  the  l  ronila  H,Sh,0,  +  211,0,'  and  has  the  same  com- 
position as  Vi.Ii. .-lite,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  the  province  of 
Coostaotane,  in  Alj^eria.  When  dried  at  100°  it  becomes  aniiy- 
droos,  and  it  dissolves  rather  more  rea<:Uly  in  water  than  auti- 
■Donie  acid,  and  also  is  soluble  in  cold  a.'naiouia.  By  heating 
to 200',  OTwliea  kept  cnder  water,  it  is  coc verted  into  autimonic 
acid. 

THE  ANTIMONATES  AND  METANTIMONATES. 

535  Since  the  time  of  Berzelins,  the  autimonatea  have  been 
chiefly  investigated  byFiemy'  and  Heflter,^  and  the  metaDtt- 
monates  have  been  prepared  by  Fremy. 

/Vrfosttitai  Antimonate,  KSbOj,  is  obtained  by  defla^^ting 
one  part  of  metallic  antimony  with  four  parts  of  saltpetre  and 
lixiviiiting  with  warm  water.  A  white  powder  is  thus  obtained, 
whioli  when  Kiiled  far  some  time  with  water  dissolves  to  a  con- 
siih'i-.ibK'  extent  On  concentratiDg  the  solution  to  a  certain 
jvint.  a  crystalline  mass  separates,  but  if  the  liquid  be  further 
ev:ii>oraiei.i,  a  ■:um-like  mass,  2K.^b03 -|- oHjO,  is  obtained, 
wliioh  dissolves  readily  in  warm  water.  When  a  current  of 
carlion  dioxide  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt, 
the  acid  s;ilt.  SKSbO^  +  iJHSbOa  -I-  5H.,0,  is  formed  as  a  shining 
white  jxnvder;  and  if  the  normal  salt  be  boiled  for  some  time 
with  water,  a  ri'sidne  having  the  composition  4KSb03  +  2IISbOj 
-f  ;>li..O  is  oblaiued.  This  salt  was  probably  known  to  Basil 
Valentine,  and  was  nnich  employed  by  quack  doctors  and  known 
as  milimoitiiim  ih'aphorificum  abhifitni.  The  substance  obtained 
by  dftlairratinj;  the  sulphide  with  saltpetre  was  employed  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  under  the  name  (infimonium  diapho- 
rflicum  iioii  al'liitiiii',  and  I.ibavius  and  others  treated  this 
residue  with  acids  in  onler  to  obtain  their  diaphoreticum,  which, 
therefore,  consisted  chiefly  of  antiuiouic  acid. 

'  niiubmon,  LUbig's  Ann.  clxx:ivi.  110. 

'  Ahu.  Vkim.  Finn.  [9\,  xii.  499,  iiiiJ  sxiil.  W. 

»  Fogy.  Ann.  liinri.  118. 
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Sodium  ArUimanate,  2NaSb08  +  THgO,  is  obtained  when  the 
metal  or  sulphide  is  deflagrated  with  Chili  saltpetre  and  the 
mass  washed  out  with  water.  At  200**  it  loses  two  molecules 
of  water,  but  it  does  not  become  anhydrous  until  it  attains  a 
red-heat 

Ammonium  Antim/mate,  NH4Sb03,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
(he  acid  in  warm  ammonia.  It  separates  out  on  cooling  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  readily 
gives  off  ammonia. 

The  antimonates  of  metals  of  the  other  groups  are  either 
difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  double  decomposition  as  crystalline  precipitates,  which  are 
decomposed  by  weak  acids  with  formation  of  acid  salts,  whilst 
stronger  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  liberate  antimonic  acid. 
Almost  all  the  antimonates  dissolve  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Normal  Lead  AjUim^onate,  Pb(Sb03)2,  is  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water.  The  basic  salt,  Pb3(Sb03)2(OH)4 
+  2H2O,  occurs  as  bleinierite,  at  Nertschinsk,  in  Siberia,  and 
Endellion,  in  Cornwall,  in  reniform  or  spheroidal  masses,  which 
possess  a  resinous  appearance  and  a  white  grey,  brown,  or 
yellowish  colour.  Another  basic  salt  which  is  used  in  oil 
painting,  under  the  name  of  Naples  Yellow,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tartar  emetic,  two  parts  of 
lead  nitrate,  and  four  parts  of  common  salt,  for  two  hours 
to  the  fusing-point  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  lixiviating 
with  water. 

Normal  Potassium  Metantimonate,  K4Sb207,  is  best  obtained 
by  fusing  the  ordinary  gelatinous  antimoimte  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  potash,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and 
evaporating.  It  is  thus  deposited  in  deliquescent  warty  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  into  free  alkali  and  an  acid 
salt,  HjKgSbjOy  +  BHgO,  forming  a  crystalline  powder  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°.  In  solution  it  easily  decomposes 
into  gelatinous  antimonate,  and  when  heated  to  200°  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydrous  salt,  a!id  passes  at  300°  into  ordinary 
potassiuui  antimonate. 

Sodium  Metantimonate.  The  normal  salt  has  not  been  investi- 
gated. The  acid  sodium  mctantimoiiaiey  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  insoluble  salt  of  sodium,  has  the  composition  HgNagSb^Oy  + 
GHgO,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold,  and  dissolves  only  sparingly 
in  liot  water.    It  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is 


y  de{)CBited  wbeii  ft  scdntioii  of  the  potassium  nietanti- 
t  is  ftdded  to  ft  sodium  ealu  This  compound  is  eroplojed 
aa  ft  rageM  for  the  (ktectaon  of  soilium.  Eveit  when  &  sola- 
tiam  coatains  only  0*1  per  cent  of  sodium  salt,  a  crystallioe 
|wv4er  sr[«nt«s  out  after  standing  for  twelve  hours.  Addition 
•(  akobol  fariliCfttes  the  pceupitation  ;  free  alkalis,  on  the  other 
haad,  ntaid  its  fonuatioiL  The  salts  of  lithium,  ammonium, 
Mid  Um  BWtab  of  the  ftlkftline  esitha,  give  precipitates  with 
patBsasB  netftntiiftooftt^  and  hence  these  substances  : 
lift  MOTftd  fton  ftolntiiu  'befoK  the  above  test  for  sodium  coa 
Wanliad. 

JlbnMU  ^RaMftMfti  Jbtamtimonatf.  (XHJ,Sb,0;,  is  onlj 
know  ia  sohitian.  and  is  obtained  b;  treating  the  acid  with 
rmh""'i^  ^Mien  alcofadl  is  added  to  this  solution,  a  crjstalliae 
p««cip)tate  of  U,(NU^^,SbjO,  +  oUjO  is  throu-u  down,  and 
Uhs  readily  moAergoiei  change  into  the  ordiuar}'  antimonate. 

The  oidinftiy  ftntiiuoaat«s  stand  in  tlie  same  relation  to  the 
Betft-sftlts  as  the  meta^thosphates  stand  to  the  pyropho3pbat«a, 
and,  tberefore,  bjr  good  i^ts  they  should  thus  be  named. 
Tite  ftdc^oo  of  this  aotneitclature  would,  however,  introduce 
cenhiUMV  as  the  above  names  are  now  in  common  use. 

ANTIMONY  AND  CHLORINE. 

536  Amtiaumy  TrifAIoT-idf,  SbCl,.  Basil  Valentine  sbjb: 
*  Ttikt  of  fine  white,  weU-soblimed  oonosive  sublimate,  and  of 
f9iod  spieosgUs  the  aaiue  qoantity.  Rub  these  up  loj^ther  and 
distil  thna.  The  oil  which  conies  over  is  at  first  wliite,  and 
Wigtals  like  >oe  or  clots  of  batter."  This  preparation  was 
temed  bml^mm  aittiimonii.  and  was  supposed  to  contain  quicfc- 
ailvtr  until  Glanber,  in  16'!$,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
inftstnuch  as  it  could  be  prepared  by  distilling  spiessglas  with 
oil  of  vitriol  and  common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Several 
other  methods  of  pivpAiation  may  be  mentioned,  as,  for  example^ 
by  heating  sulphate  of  antimony  with  sodium  chloride,  ae  weU' 
as  by  heating  an  excess  of  metallic  antimony,  or  its  sulphide,  in- 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine. 

Antimony  trichloride  Is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  72°  and  J 
boiling  at  '22^'.     Ita  colourless  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  •\ 
ra     Ou  exposure  to  moist  air  the  solid  deliquesces  to  a  clear 
liquid    and   this,   on   evaporation  over   sulphuric   acid,   yields 
crysuls  of  the  anhydrous  chloride.     A  solution  of  the  chloride 
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is  best  obtained  by  boiling  the  sulphide  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  this  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  water  comes  over  first, 
next  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly,  the  anhydrous 
chloride.  The  concentrated  solution,  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*35,  is  known  as  liquid  butter  of  antimony,  and  is 
employed  for  giving  a  brown  surface  to  iron  and  steel  wares, 
such,  for  instance,  as  gun-barrels  (brown  Bess);  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  anhydrous 
chloride  yields  with  dry  ammonia  the  brittle  white  compound, 
SbCl3.NHj,  which,  on  heating,  gives  off  anmionia.  It  also 
forms  soluble  crystalline  double  salts  with  a  variety  of  metallic 
chlorides. 

537  Powder  of  Algaroth,  If  the  acid  solution  of  the  chloride 
be  diluted  with  water,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  basic  chloride 
is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  was  known  to  Basil  Valen- 
tine; and  Paracelsus,  who  employed  it  as  a  medicine,  states 
in  his  Archidaxa,  that  in  order  to  prepare  it,  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  to  be  distilled  with  antimony,  and  the  product 
coagulated  with  water,  when  the  mercurius  vittz  is  obtained. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  much  em- 
ployed, especially  by  the  Veronese  physician,  Algarotus,  and 
termed  by  hilh  pulvis  angelicas,  although  it  has  been  generally 
known  as  porcder  of  Algaroth,  The  presence  of  tartaric  or  free 
hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  this  substance. 
Its  composition  varies  according  to  the  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion. If  ten  parts  of  solid  trichloride  are  mixed  with  seventeen 
parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  has 
become  crystalline,  the  compound  SbOCl  is  deposited  in  small 
rhombohedrons.  These  may  be  washed  with  ether  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  the  chloride.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained  by  heating  equal  molecules  of  the  trichloride  and 
absolute  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  to  140**.  If  one  part  of  the  tri- 
chloride be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water,  and  the  precipitate 
filtered  off  quickly  and  mixed  with  ether,  the  same  body  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder.  When  this 
substance  is  heated  the  trichloride  is  given  off,  and  the  oxy- 
chloride,  Sb405Cl2,  remains  behind.  The  last-named  compound  is 
formed  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  when  the  chloride  is  mixed 
*with  from  five  to  fifty  parts  of  water ;  on  standing,  it  gradually  be- 
comes crystalline,  forming  silky  prisms.  If  three  times  its  bulk 
of  hot  water  be  added  to  the  trichloride,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  stand  at  60**  for  some  hours,  crystals  are  obtained  resembling 
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■nil  IM  ililii,  wUc^  afao  pocwMW  the  composilion  Sb^O^Cl,' 
WImb  Iv^s  ^BszKibea  of  water  are  employed  still  more  be^ 
cUnds  nc  loaasd,  and  if  these  are  boiled  repeatedly  ni^ 
«a*^  IkOT  an  conerted  into  the  tiiuxide,  this  reaction  takiag 
flMe  SMM  ^mA^  is  tbe  presence  of  sodium  carboijat«.  If 
■abBoBj-  «sile  %e  dissoivad  is  btnliDg  oDtimony  trichloriile,  t 
fi^fRij  gyBtaPme  ■*»  is  olitaiiKd  on  oooliug,  ba\-ing  the  com- 
pOBiliaBSbOCS+TShCly  and  this  eompoand  yields  tbe  subslaoce 
£M)C1  +  S^O,  «■  liialiimil  with  ateolate  &lcohoL  Antimony 
tiCTlpma  ■  a  aiadbr  -tnj  fonns  the  compound  SbSCI  -(- 
7SU3y  «Ue&  IS  deGqaneeot,  and  is  coDTerted  by 
aJniU  iats  tfe  ladfiA-jeUow  auKwphous  compound  SSbSCI  + 

53«  ^■/HM^AalwUsrMfe.SbCVwasdtscoTeredbyH.Bose 
m  1835^  and  b  pt^nied  Igr  the  direct  onioii  of  antimooy  mi 
iHanat,  whid  lakes  plaee  with  erolatioD  of  light  and  heat 
ft  is  abo  nadily  firamad  by  aatnratit^  the  fused  trichloride  with 
Afcraw  gas.  ABttauey  peatadiloride  is  a  colourless,  fuming, 
diaafimuably-amdliMg  liquid,  which  soUdiSes  in  a  freezing  mii- 
tBM  Ibnaii^  oT^tals  melting  at  —  6*.  It  is  readily  volatile,  par- 
tiallT  decMBpOBii^  on  distilladoa  into  chloriae  and  tricbloriile, 
and  is  h^Uy  hygrascopie,  diesolviug  to  a  clear  liqMd  in  a  small 
■joaDtity  of  waler,  from  which,  whiai  placed  over  gulpburic  acid, 
o^-Mals  of  SbCI,  +  4H,0  deposit  An  excess  of  water  decom- 
poses it  with  fomiatioD  of  the  white  oxycliloride,  SbOX'l,  wliicb 
is  converted  by  hot  water  into  aoLimonic  acid.  When  nmed  at 
oooe  with  a  lai^  excess  of  water  the  Uquid  remains  clear. 
Tartaric  acid,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  prevent 
the  precipitation  by  water.  As  it  easily  loses  cldorine,  antimony 
pentachloride  is  employed  la  organic  chemistry  for  the  chloriiw- 
tion  of  many  bodies.  With  hydrocyanic  acid  it  fonna  the  whit* 
ciystalline  com{)ound  SbCl,,  +  SHCN,  which  volatilizes  xifiAa 
100"  with  partial  dccomjiositioi].  It  also  forms  compounds  witb 
various  chlorides,  such  as  SbCls  +  SCI,.  SbCl^  +  PCls,  SbCl5+ 
POCI,;  these  ore  solid  bodies. 

Antimony  Oa-yincWonA,  SbOCIj,  is  obtained  when  the  penta- 
ohlonde,  well  cooled  with  ice,  is  mixed  drop  by  drop  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  mnsa, 
which  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  moist  air.*  When  three  mole- 
cules of  antimony  pentacbloride  are  heated  with  one 
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pentoxide  to  140^  two  oxychlorides  are  obtained,  viz.,  SbgOClig 
and  Sb30^C]7,  which,  as  they  melt  at  diflferent  temperatures,  can 
be  separated  one  from  the  other.  The  first  is  a  white  crystal- 
line extremely  deliquescent  mass,  which  melts  at  85'',  whilst  the 
other  forms  yellowish  crystals,  which  melt  at  9T'5.^ 

ANTIMONY  AND   BROMINE. 

539  Jntimony  Tribroviide,  SbBig.  Powdered  antimony  com- 
bines directly  with  bromine  w^ith  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 
The  tribromide  sublimes  in  colourless  deliquescent  needles,  which 
luelt  at  95°,  and  boil  at  275"* :  water  decomposes  it  with  forma- 
tion of  a  basic  bromide.  Another  method  of  preparation  con- 
sists in  heating  an  excess  of  powdered  antimony  with  a  solution 
of  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide ;  the  tribromide  thus  obtained 
on  evaporation  crystallizes  in  octohedrons. 

A  pentabromide  does  not  exist. 

ANTIMONY  AND  IODINE. 

Antimony  Triiodide,  Sblg.  These  elements  combine  together 
directly  with  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  if  large  quantities 
are  employed  explosions  may  ensue.  It  is  a  brownish-red 
crystalline  mass,  yielding  a  cinnabar-red  powder,  and  crystal- 
lizing in  six-sided  tablets  from  solution  in  hot  carbon  disulphide. 
On  heating  it  melts  to  a  garnet-red  liquid,  and  forms  a  violet- 
red  vapour,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  becomes  scarlet.  It 
sublimes  easily  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  its  melting-point, 
and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  yellow  oxy- 
iodide,  which  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  various 
iodides. 

The  existence  of  a  penta-iodide  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
established. 

ANTIMONY  AND   FLUORINE. 

Antimony  Trifluoride,  SbFg,  is  obtained  as  a  dense  snow-white 
mass,  by  distilling  antimony  with  mercury  fluoride.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  the  oxide  in  an  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  be  evaporated, 
the  fluoride  is  also  obtained,  in  rhombic  pyramids.  It  is  deliques- 
cent, and  is  not  decomposed  by  water ;  but  if  the  solution  be 

'  W.  Carleton-Williams,  Joum,  Chcm.  Soc.  1872,  122. 
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ev&poratetl  without  an  excess  of  hj'droHuoric  acid  a  basic  fluoride 
18  formed  Antimony  irifluoride  forma  fine  crystalline  doiiHe 
salt*  Willi  the  Huoridcs  of  the  alkali-metala  eoiitainiDg  oue  mole- 
cule of  the  triHuoride  to  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the 
alkaline  fluoride. 

Anthfivny  Peutojfuoride,  SbFj,  is  obtained  by  dissolying  anti- 
monic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  evaporation  a  gummy  mass 
retnaius  which  is  decomposed  on  heatiug.  It  forms  with  Hie 
fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals  ditlicultly  crystallizable  double 
salts.^ 


ANTIMONY  AND   SULPHUR 


540  AiUimomj  Trlsiii}.ifiitlf,  Sb^S^  occurs  crystallized  as  alibnito 
in  the  older  stratified  rocks.  This  is  the  moat  important  ore 
of  autiuiony,  and  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  occurnDg 
in  Cornwall,  Hungary.  Transylvania,  in  the  Eitnat,  in  the  Harz, 
in  Westphalia,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Auvergne, 
in  Estramadura,  Algiers,  Corsica,  Siberia,  Nevada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  especially,  in  large  quantities,  in  Borneo.  It  ciystal- 
lizes  in  prisms,  but  is  usually  found  in  columnar  or  striated 
masses,  which  soil  the  fingers  like  graphite.  It  is  eaaily  pnl- 
Teriaable,   and  readily  fusible,  and   has  a  specific  gravity  of 

I4'62.  The  crude  sulphide  occureing  in  commerce  is  obtained  ty 
melting  the  ore  in  the  manoer  already  described,  and  is  sold  in 
rounded  masses  having  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  iha 
molten  sulphide  solidifies.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  steel-grey 
streak,  and  crystalline  fracture.  From  early  times  this  sub- 
stance has  been  long  used  in  the  East  under  the  name  oC 
KohL  It  is  employed  in  medicine.  The  alchemists  occupied 
tliemselves  much  with  the  properties  of  this  body,  as  it  was 
used  for  the  purification  of  gold,  and  was  termed  judex  •ultimut, 
or  lupiis  metallorum.  Antimony  trisitiphide  also  exists  in 
the  amoi-phous  state,  and  in  thb  form  was  known  to  Basil 
Valentine,  being  prepared  by  a  method  to  which  hut  little  or  no 
attention  was  afterwards  paid.  He  states  that  ci-ude  spiessglaa 
may  be  sublimed  with  formation  of  a  red  body  when  it  is  mixed 
with  sal  aTmoniacum.  In  this  way  antimony  chloride  and  am- 
monium sulphide  are  forn:ed,  which  agiiiu  react  on  cooUng, 
producing  the  original  compounds,  the  antimony  sulphide  aepa- 
'  MBrigunc,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharvi.  cslv,  239. 
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rating  out  as  a  red  powder.  Glauber,  and  also  Lemery,  speak 
of  the  solution  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  spiess- 
glas  with  caustic  alkalis;  but  it  was  not  until  1714  that 
attention  was  directed  to  the  red  sulphide  of  antimony.  In 
the  above  year  a  Carthusian  monk  whose  life  had  been  de- 
spaired of  by  the  Paris  faculty,  was  saved  by  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Simon  administering  to  him  a  medicine  which 
was  first  prepared  by  a  German  apothecary,  a  disciple  of  Glau- 
ber, and  which  was  bought  by  the  Parisian  apothecary  De  la 
Ligeria  This  was  soon  known  as  the  "  poudre  des  chartreux  " 
or  Carthusian  powder.  Simon,  however,  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Alk^rmes  mineral,  and  such  was  the  reputation  which  this  medi- 
cine enjoyed  that  the  French  Government  bought  the  receipt 
for  its  preparation  in  1720  from  De  la  Lig^rie.  The  process 
consisted  in  boiling  the  spiessglas  with  potashes  and  allowing 
the  clear  solution  to  cool  when  the  kermes  was  deposited  as  a 
red  powder.  In  1728  Stabel  found  that  when  caustic  potash 
was  employed,  a  red  powder  was  also  obtained,  wliich  Mender  in 
1738  showed  to  be  the  pure  kermes,  and  C.  J.  Geoffrey  in  1735 
proved  that  the  same  preparation  was  obtained  when  spiessglas 
is  fused  with  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  the  liver  of 
antimony  thus  obtained  boiled  with  water.  This  body  was 
believed  to  be  a  compound  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  alkaU, 
though  chemists  such  as  Baum^  denied  that  it  contained  any 
alkali,  and  assumed  that  in  spiessglas  regains  of  antimony  was 
combined  with  sulphur,  whilst  in  mineral  kermes  calx  of 
antimony  was  combined  with  sulphur.  Many  other  views  were 
held  concerning  the  composition  of  this  compound  until  Eose 
in  1825,  and  ITuchs  in  1833,  showed  that  mineral  kermes  is 
nothing  more  than  amorphous  antimony  sulphide. 

Various  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
mineral  kermes,  which  for  fifty  years  was  highly  prized  as 
a  medicine,  and  even  now  is  sometimes  employed.  All  these 
processes  yield  a  preparation  containing,  as  impurity,  vary- 
ing quantities  of  antimony  oxide,  both  free  and  combined 
with  the  alkalis.  Hence  the  preparation  of  the  kermes  should 
be  carried  on  exactly  according  to  the  prescription  of  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  amorphous  sulphide  free  from  oxide, 
the  crystalline  compound  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash  in  absence 
of  air,  the  liquid  filtered  and  the  hot  diluted  solution  precipi- 
tated with  sulphuric  acid.     The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with 
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very  dilute  acid  and  afterwards  with  cold  water ;  and  to  remove 
any  oxide  which  may  be  present  it  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid.  Thus  obtained  the  precipitate  becomes  anhydrous 
when  dried  at  100**  and  forms  a  reddish-brown  light  powder 
which  readily  soils  the  fingers.  This  is  more  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  their  carbonates  than  the 
crystalline  compound  into  which  it  is  converted  on  fusion.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  pouring  fused  stibnite  into  an  excess 
of  cold  water.  It  then  forms  an  amorphous  lead-grey  mass 
which  appears  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour  when  seen  in  thin  films, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  415,  and  when  triturated  is  converted 
into  a  dark  reddish-brown  powder. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  into  an  acid  solution  of 
the  trichloride  or  into  an  acidified  solution  of  tartar-emetic^  an 
orange-red  precipitate  of  amorphous  hydrated  sulphide  is  obtained 
which  on  drying  at  200°  becomes  anhydrous  and  black.  On 
heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  the  trisulphide  is  reduced  to 
metal,  but  it  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  Crystalline  antimony  sulphide  is  used 
not  only  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  antimony  compounds, 
but  also  in  pyrotechny,  and  for  the  preparation,  especially  in 
Sweden,  of  the  heads  of  lucifer  matches,  as  well  as  for  the  compo- 
sition used  for  firing  breechloading  fire-arms.  The  amorphous 
sulphide  is  largely  used  as  a  means  for  vulcanising  caoutchouc,  to 
which  it  also  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

TJvR  Thioantimonitcs  or  Livers  of  Antimony  are  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  trisulphide  with  basic  sulphides.  Those 
of  the  alkali  metals  are  prepared  by  fusing  the  constituents  to- 
gether. They  are  brown  or  black,  and  when  they  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  basic  sulphide  they  ai'e  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  when  the  quantity  of  antimony  increases,  these  livers  of 
antimony  become  more  difiicultly  soluble,  and  at  last  insoluble 
in  water.  The  same  compounds  are  formed  when  the  trisul- 
phide is  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  sulphide,  mixed 
with  antimonite,  or  when  the  trisulphide  is  fused  with  the 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  : 

2Sb2S3  +  4K0H  =  SKSbSg  +  KSbO,  +  2H2O. 

Acids  precipitate  the  amorphous  trisulphide  from  these  solutions, 
which  also  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air.  Many  of  the 
thioantimonitcs  occur  as  minerals,  and  the  composition  of  these 
has  been  already  given. 
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541  Antimony  Pentasulphid^e,  SbgSg.  This  compound  does  not 
occur  in  the  native  state.  Basil  Valentine  mentions  that  when 
spiessglas  is  boiled  with  strong  caustic  ley,  and  acetic  acid 
added  to  the  liquor  a  red  body  is  precipitated,  and  Quercetanus 
in  1603  mentions*  in  his  pharmacopoeia  a  preparation  from 
spiessglas  and  liver  of  sulphur  by  means  of  acids  terming  it 
sulphur  antimanii  auratum.  In  1654  Glauber  mentions  in  the 
"  pharmacopoeia  spa^yiica "  the  preparation  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating the  slag  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  regulus  of 
antimony  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  recommends  this  pro- 
duct as  panacea  antimonialis  or  sulphur  purgans  universale. 
This  preparation,  which  was  known  as  golden  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  soon  became  a  favourite  medicine.  It  was  obtained 
from  the  more  or  less  oxidized  solution  of  liver  of  antimony, 
containing  a  thioantimonate.  If  this  be  fractionally  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  kermes  is  first  thrown  down  and 
afterwards  a  golden  coloured  sulphide,  which  has  therefore  been 
termed  sulphur  auratum  terticc  prokdpitatonis.  In  later  times 
stibnite  was  boiled  with  alkali  with  addition  of  sulphur  and  the 
solution  precipitated  with  acid.  At  the  present  day  pure  thio- 
antimonate is  first  prepared,  and  for  this  purpose  the  well- 
crystallized  sodium  salt  is  employed  ;  this  is  dissolved  in  from  10 
to  60  parts  of  water  and  a  cold  mixture  of  3*3  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  100  parts  of  water  is  gradually  added ;  the  precipitate 
is  well  washed  jvith  distilled  water  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
temperature  in  the  dark. 

Antimony  pentasulptide  is  a  fine  yellowish-red  powder 
easily  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  their  sulphides,  and  also, 
in  absence  of  air,  in  warm  ammonia.  It  likewise  dissolves  in 
the  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals,  but  not  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Heated  in  absence  of  air  it  decomposes  into  the 
trisulphide  and  sulphur,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  sulphur  separates  out,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  trichloride  is  found  in  solution. 

Sodium  Thioantimonate,  NajSbS^  4-  QHgO.  This  is  termed, 
from  the  discoverer,  Schlippe's  salt,  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  trisulphide,  sulphur,  and  caustic  soda  or  a  mixture  of  soda 
ash  and  lime,  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  water ;  or  by  fusing 
together  16  parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  13  parts  of 
stibnite,  and  5  parts  of  carbon,  dissolving,  and  boiling  the  solu- 
tion with  2*5  parts  of  sulphur.  It  cryst^lizes  in  large  colourless 
or  yellow  regular  tetrahedrons  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction 

21*— 2 
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and  a  saline  cooling  bitter  metallic  taste  resembling  that  of 
liver  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  at  15**  in  2*9  parts  of  water  and 
is  pi'ecipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  The  hydrated 
crystals  on  exposure  to  moist  air  soon  become  covered  with  a 
kermes-coloured  coating,  and  heated  in  absence  of  air  water  is 
given  ofif  and  the  anhydrous  salt  formed.  This  fuses  at  a  dark 
red-heat  yielding  on  solidification  a  brown  soluble  mass. 

Potassium  Thioantim<mate,  KjSbS^  +  9H2O,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  sodium  salt  and  forms  deliquescent  ciystak 

Barium  ThioaTitim/mate,  Ba3(SbS4)2  +  GHgO,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  freshly  precipitated  golden  siilphide  of  antimony 
in  barium  monosulphide  and  precipitating  by  alkali  In  thi^ 
way  groups  of  stellated  needles  are  obtained. 

The  calcium  salt  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  and  is  thrown 
down  as  an  oily  liquid  on  addition  of  alcohol. 

The  thioantimonates  of  the  other  groups  are  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  water  and  are  obtained  by  double  decompositioD 
between  their  soluble  salts  and  sodium  thioantimonate.  They  are 
yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black  precipitates. 

542  Antimony  Oxy sulphide,  SbS^O,  is  found,  together  with 
stibnite,  as  kermesite  or  antimony  blende  in  needle-shaped  crystals 
or  thin  six-sided  prisms  which  have  a  cherry-red  colour  and  an 
almost  metallic  lustre.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  as  a 
reddish-brown  powder  by  adding  antimony  trisulphide  to  fused 
antimony  iodide,  and  treating  the  mass  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  when  a  dark  reddish-brown  lustrous  powder  of  antimony 
thioiodide,  SbSI,  remains  behind,  and  this,  when  boiled  with 
water  and  oxide  of  zinc,  is  converted  into  the  oxysulphide. 

A  compound  probably  having  the  same  composition  is  known 
as  antimony  cinnabar,  and  is  obtained  by  warming  a  solution  of 
the  trichloride  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  This  substance  is 
used  in  oil-painting  as  well  as  in  water-colour  painting  and  as 
a  distemper. 

Both  the  following  preparations,  which  were  first  described 
by  Basil  Valentine  and  were  formerly  made  use  of,  also  contain 
antimony  oxysulphide. 

Glass  of  Antimony  or  vitrum  antimonii  is  obtained  by  fusing 
oxidized  stibnite  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphide.  It 
forms  a  transparent  dark  ruby-red  mass,  formerly  largely  em- 
ployed for  obtaining  the  other  antimony  compounds,  but  now, 
however,  only  used  for  imparting  a  yellow  tint  to  glass  and 
porcelain. 
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Antimonial  Saffron  or  crocus  antimonii.  If  stibnite  be  deflag- 
rated with  a  quantity  of  saltpetre  insufficient  for  complete 
oxidation,  a  brownish-yellow  powder  is  obtained  on  lixiviation 
which  when  heated  mdts  to  a  yellow  glass. 
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543  Antimony  Triseknide,  Sb^Se,,  is  formed  when  the  two 
elements  are  fused  together,  a  metallic  lead-grey  crystalline  mass 
being  produced.  When  selenium  hydride  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  the  same  compound  is  precipitated  as 
a  black  powder. 

Antimony  Pentaselenide,  S\Se^  is  precipitated  as  a  brown 
powder  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  sodium 
seleno-antimonate. 

Sodium  Sdeno-^ntimoncUe,  Na38bSe4  -{-  9B.fi,  is  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  thio-antimonate,  and  is  obtained  by 
fusing  together  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  6  parts  of  anti- 
mony triselenide,  3  parts  of  selenium,  and  1  of  charcoal.  The 
fused  mass  is  boiled  out  with  water  in  absence  of  air  aud  the 
filtrate  covered  with  a  layer  of  strong  alcohol.  The  salt  separates 
out  after  some  time  in  orange-red  transparent  tetrahedrons  which 
are  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold  water  and  become  red-coloured  on 
exposure  to  air,  with  separation  of  selenium.  When  a  solution 
of  Schlippe*s  salt  is  boiled  with  selenium,  filtered,  and  the  solu- 
tion concentrated  in  absence  of  air,  yellow  tetrahedrons  of 
Na3SbSeS8  +  9Rfi  are  deposited. 

Antimony  and  tellurium  when  fused  together  yield,  according 
to  the  proportions  employed,  either  an  iron-grey  metallic  lustrous 
mass,  or  a  tin-white  antimony  tritelluride. 

If  phosphorus  be  added  to  fused  antimony,  a  tin-white  phos- 
phide of  antimony  is  obtained  which  when  heated  in  the  air 
bums  with  a  grejrish  flame. 

Antimony  combines  directly  with  arsenic.  The  compound 
SbjASg  occurs  as  allemontite  in  reniform  or  amorphous  masses 
having  a  metallic  lustre. 
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Medicinal  Uses  of  Antimony. 

544  As  we  have  seen,  various  antimony  preparations  are  used 
as  important  medicines.  Basil  Valentine  was  the  first  to  employ 
these  for  inward  use,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Paracekus 
and  otlier  iatro-chemists,  many  of  whom  worked  diligently  on 
antimony  and  its  compounds.  The  disciples  of  the  old  Galenic 
school  were  violently  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  anti- 
mony compounds  into  medicine,  and  they  succeeded  in  indueii^ 
the  Paris  Parliament  in  1566  to  prohibit  the  use  of  antunony 
and  its  compounds  by  all  physicians  on  pain  of  haviug  their 
licenses  withdrawn.  In  1603  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  took 
a  similar  step,  and  this  decree  was  not  withdrawn  until  the  year 
1666. 

Metallic  antimony  itself  was  at  one  time  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  goblets  in  which  wine  was  allowed  to  stand 
over-night  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  emetic;  but 
this  practice  fell  into  disuse  even  during  Boyle's  time.  Pills 
made  of  metallic  antimony  were  employed  at  a  later  period: 
these  were  termed  everlasting  pills,  because  they,  like  the 
goblets,  were  believed  only  to  act  by  contact  and  not  to  lose 
their  weight.  This  error  was  first  combated  by  Lemery  and 
Vigani,  a  Veronese  quack  doctor  who  lived  in  England,  and 
they  showed  that  both  antimony  and  fused  stibnite  became 
acted  upon  when  placed  in  contact  with  wine. 

Whilst  formerly  a  large  number  of  antimony  compounds 
were  employed  in  medicine,  the  only  ones  which  are  used  at 
the  present  day  are  tartar  emetic  or  potassium  antimonyl 
tartrate,  C4H^K(SbO)OQ;  and  the  trisulphide  or  antimontHm 
S7tlphuratu7)i,  The  first  compound  is  given  in  doses  of  tV  ^^ 
J  of  a  grain  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  from  1  to  2  grains  as  an 
emetic.     The  dose  of  the  second  is  from  1  to  5  grains. 

In  larger  doses  it  produces,  like  white  arsenic,  violent  irrita- 
tion in  the  intestines,  vomiting  and  purging.  When  one  brge 
dose  only  is  administered,  the  case  proceeds  rapidly  to  recovery 
or  death,  the  former  generally,  if  the  case  is  placed  early  under 
proper  treatment,  and  in  this  respect  acute  antimonial  is  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  arsenical  poisoning. 

In  cases  of  chronic  antimonial  poisoning  the  principal  symp- 
toms are  great  nausea,  vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  liquids, 
^^eat  depression,  purging,  and  finally  death  from  complete  ex- 
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liaustion.  Several  cases  have  occurred  in  this  country  to  show 
that  tartar  emetic  has  been  thus  criminally  and  fatally  used 
(Taylor). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Antimony. 

545  When  a  small  quantity  of  an  antimony  compound  is  heated 
in  the  upper  reduction  zone  of  a  Bunsen  burner  on  a  thread  of 
asbestos  the  flame  becomes  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  when  a  small 
porcelain  basin  filled  with  cold  water  is  held  above  it  a  brownish- 
black  deposit  of  metallic  antimony  is  found  upon  the  basin,  and 
this  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  cold  nitric  acid,  and  is  insoluble 
in  sodium  hypochlorita    Arsenic  gives  a  very  similar  reaction 
(see  Vol.  L  p.  539),  but  this  may  be  distinguished  from  antimony 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  reduction  a  garlic-like  smell  of 
arsenic  is  noticed,  and  the  metallic  film  is  readily  soluble  iu 
sodium  hypochlorite.     If  an  antimony  compound  be  heated  on 
a  carbonized  match,  a  brittle  metallic  bead  is  obtained,  whilst 
arsenic  is  completely  volatilised.     Most  of  the  antimony  com- 
pounds are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Those  which  do  not  thus  dissolve  may  be  obtained  in  solution 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  saltpetre,  and  subse- 
quent solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces    in  acid   solutions  a  very  characteristic  orange-red 
coloured  precipitate  of  antimony  trisulphide.     If  other  metals 
precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  the  mixed 
sulphides,  after  washing,  are  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.     This 
precipitate  may  contain,  together  with  antimony,  the  sulphides 
of  tin  and  arsenic.    The  latter  metal  is  removed  by  digestion 
with  freshly-prepared  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
washing  the  residue  with  water.    This  is  then  brought  iuto  solu- 
tion by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  placed 
in  a  platinum  dish  containing  a  few  pieces  of  zinc,  when  the 
antimony  is  deposited  upon  the  platinum  as  a  black  adherent 
coating,  whilst  the  tin  separates  out  on  the  zinc  in  the  form 
of  a  dull  grey  powder.     This  spongy  tin  readily  dissolves  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  the  deposit  of  antimony  does  not 
do  so,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.     If  the  nitric  acid 
solution  be  evaporated  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  witli 
water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  characteristic 
precipitate  of  antimony  sulphide  is  obtained. 
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.Abbw^  ^riiM^7.  and  tn  may  also  In  sepumted  by  brining 
ttar  hjAwJifape  aead  ■Jul  iiw  ima  s  SJaisb's  ftppaiatas,  and 
ymiBj  tl«  ps  viodt  it  cTolred  Uuwigli  a  fiolutiun  containing 
dw  witMMgwi^  *  ftwufJKMe  at  aivei  antimonide,  SbAg^ 
^ai  tt  — r*»"^  aNo-  ii  tkawB  down,  the  whole  of  the  atsenic 
;  tht  tin  is  toaad  in  the  metallic 
c  in  tlie  emlnlioii  flask. 
!  pras  a  epnik-ifiectnim  cootaining  ibe 
faBowiag  hma  mtaHamei  m  wder  of  tbeir  relative  bi^htnea 
(Leeoq  de  Boiatindnm) : 

•  6002        ^5568        7  6127        S6077. 

AaS^atamj  ia  oanalfy  cstunated  either  as  the  sulphide  ortln 
tebozide.  In  the  tat  ease  it  is  oldaiDed  as  a  hydrated  |ae- 
ci{ntnte,  vhicii  tnajr  mko  contain  sdlphnr  and  pentasalpliide  It 
is  necessaiy,  tbenfove,  to  diy  this  at  100°,  to  weigh  it,  and  to 
briog  a  knovn  fractioii  into  a  porcelain  boat  contained  in  a 
glass  tabp.  Thnogh  the  tube  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed,  and 
the  s&lphide  heated,  the  pnre  anhy>lrous  tmnlphide  remaining 
behind-  Bonaen,  bowerer,  prefers  to  determine  antimony  as  the 
pentasolpbide,  accoiding  to  a  method  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  completely  separated  froru 
any  atseaic  vritli  which  tbe  antimony  may  be  associated. 

The  qiuitUUaliK  separation  of  antimony  from  other  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  fusenic  and  tin,  does  not  exhibit  an; 
difficolty.  Should  these  three  elements  be  present  together 
their  sulphides  most  be  first  converted  into  oxide  by  treatnieot 
with  nitric  acid,  and  these  fused  for  sonie  time  with  eight  times 
their  weight  of  caustic  soda.  The  cooled  mass  is  next  allowed 
to  soften  in  hot  water  until  the  sodium  metantimonale  has 
separated  out  as  a  white  powder,  and  then  one  volume  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-83  is  added  for  every  three  volumes 
of  the  liquid.  After  standing  for  some  time  tlie  liquid 
filtei'ed  and  the  precipitate  well  washed  with  dilute  alcohol, 
to  which  at  last  some  caustic  soda  is  added.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains the  stannate  and  arsenate,  whilst  the  whole  of  tlie  anti- 
mony ia  contained  in  the  residue,  and  this  is  converted  in  the 
UBUfil  way  into  the  sulphide  (H.  Rose). 

The  separation  of  antimony  from  arsenic  which  hitherto  waa 
difficult  and  UDSatisfoctory,  has  lately  been  simplified  and 
rendered  easy  by  Bunsen.  The  moist  and  well  washed  mixture 
of  sulphides  obtained  by  precijiitiitioii  with  sulphuretted  hydrogwi 
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is  dissolved  on  the  filter  by  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the 
diluted  solution  heated  with  chlorine  until  all  the  free  alkali 
has  been  combined  The  excess  of  chlorine  is  then  got  rid  of 
by  repeated  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
diluted,  and  this  heated  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  all  the  antimony  is  precipitated. 
A  rapid  current  of  air  is  then  passed  through  the  liquid  in  order 
to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  at  last  repeatedly 
with  carbon  disulphide,  in  order  to  remove  free  sulphur.  After 
drying  at  110''  pure  pentasulphide  of  antimony  remains,  and 
this  is  afterwards  weighed.  The  arsenic  in  the  filtrate  may  be 
estimated  by  subsequent  continued  treatment  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  the  pentasulphide  is  precipitated,  and  treated  as 
above  described. 

546  Atomic  Weight.  The  number  129  found  by  Berzelius  was 
long  assumed  to  be  correct,  until  Schneider's^  experiments 
proved  that  120  was  nearer  the  truth.  At  a  later  date  Dexter  ^ 
again  determined  the  atomic  weight  by  converting  the  metal 
into  the  tetroxide.  In  ten  experiments  in  which  from  1*5  to  3*3 
grams,  were  taken,  he  found  that  100  parts  of  the  oxide  contain 
from  79-286  to  79-253,  or  in  mean  79*266  parts  of  metallic 
antimony.  Hence  the  atomic  weight  122  is  obtained,  and  the 
subsequent  experiments  of  Dumas  *  and  of  Kessler  *  confirm  this 
result.  General  considerations  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  number  is  the  most  probable,  for,  as  has  ah*eady  been  men- 
tioned under  titanium,  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  analogous  elements  remains  nearly  the  same.  In  this  case 
we  have  : 

Sn=  64-9  As=    749  Br=   79-75 

Cd  =  111-6  Sb  =  122-0  I  =  12653 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  very 
accurate  series  of  experiments  has  recently  led  J.  P.  Cooke* 
to  the  conclusion  that  120  is  the  true  atomic  weight  of  antimony 
when  that  of  sulphur  is  32. 

'  Pogg,  Ann,  xcviii.  293.  '  Pogg.  Ann,  c.  663. 

•  Pogg,  Ann.  cxiii.  146.  *  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [3],  Iv.  129. 

*  Sm,  Amer.  Joum,  [8],  >  v.  41  uud  107. 
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BISMUTH,  Bi  ^  210. 

J  The  woni  martasUe  by  which,  up  to  recent  timee,  the 
I  liismoth  vaa  oftea  des^ated,  is  found  in  the  authors  of 
^  tta  Aiztoeatb  ccntuty.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  tbut  tliii 
1  ma  known  at  that  time.  This  is,  however,  not  the  cssv, 
tat  Hme  oum  nurcasite  had  in  those  days,  and  even  at  a  much 
later  poiod,  «  very  indetinite  meaDing,  being  given  to  any  ore 
whkb  had  a  metallic  appearance,  and  especially  to  those  ixa 
vhkh  «i«  now  classed  as  pyrites. 

&[«4allic  bisQiuth  vas  first  described  by  Basil  Valentine  in 
bis  last  Teatamcnt :  '■  Antintoniuni  must  be  placed  betwetn  tin 
uid  lead,  as  bismuth  or  niii^aesia  is  placed  under  and  between 
till  and  iron,"  and  he  also  Mates  that  "  bismuth  or  marcasite  is  a 
bastwd  joris."  la  the  following  century  bismuth  was  classeil 
by  l*aiacelsU3  amongst  the  semi-metals.  Oo  the  other  hand, 
Agricula  meutions  bistmtUum  ov  }>iiimbKm  cincreum,  as  a  true 
metal  which  is  usually  added  to  tin  in  order  to  make  it  work 
better,  K^otwithstaudiug  tliis  clear  statement,  it  was  mb- 
spquently  confounded  by  Libavius  with  anliinony,  and  by 
Leniery  with  xiuc.  Pott,  in  1739,  was  the  fii'st  to  make  o) 
aetjuaiuted  with  the  si»eciiil  properties  of  bismuth,  and  its  re- 
actions were  exactly  studied  by  Bergman. 

Bismuth  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal.  It  is  found  chiefl/ 
in  the  native  condition,  but  also  as  the  oxide  or  bismuth  ochre, 
Bi,0,;  less  frequently  it  occurs  as  bismuthite,  Bl^j,  whilst  it 
is  found  still  more  sparingly  in  the  following  minerals :  telluric 
bismuth,  ortetradymile,  BijTCj;  emplectile.  CujBijS, ;  hismutite, 
3(BiO)^CO,  +  2Bi(0H),  +  3H,0;  aikiuite,  (PbCu^,Ei,Sg;  puche- 
rite.  BiV'O, ;  eulytioe  or  bismuth  silicate,  Bi,(SiO,)j,  &a. 

Professor  Winckler  of  Freiberg '  has  recently  published  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  smeltius  of  bismuth  and  its  uses  in 
the  arts,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

Tlie  chief  soiuces  of  bismuth  are  the  Saxon  smalt  works,  in 
Obei'schlema  and  in  Pfannenstiel,  where  the  bismuth  occurs  at 
Schneebetg.  Formerly  bismuth  was  obtained  by  simply 
ing  the  ore  in  sloping  iron  tubes.  In  this  way  merely  tliiit  jMrtion 
of  the  metal  present  in  tlie  native  state  was  obtained,  and  this 
only  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  The  residue  was  employed 
J,  Chtm.  Iiid.  i.  »53. 
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in  the  manufacture  of  smalt,  and  the  bismuth  again  extracted 
from  the  cobalt-speiss.  At  the  present  day  all  bismuth  ores  are 
roasted  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  pots  of  the  smalt-furnaces 
with  the  addition  of  iron,  carbon,  and  slag.  Two  layers  are 
thus  obtained,  the  upper  one  consisting  of  the  cobalt-speiss,  the 
lower  being  almost  pure  bismuth,  which,  owing  to  its  low  melting- 
point,  can  be  drawn  off  in  the  liquid  state  after  the  upper  layer 
of  speiss  has  solidified.  The  crude  bismuth  thus  obtained,  only 
contains  small  traces  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  silver,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic,  and  is  purified  by  melting  it  on  a  slightly 
inclined  iron  plate,  under  which  a  wood  fire  is  made,  so  that 
the  bismuth  melts  and  runs  down.  In  this  way  almost 
chemically  pure  refined  bismuth  is  obtained;  it  is  then  cast 
into  semi-circular  moulds  in  masses  weighing  from  10  to  12 
kilos.,  and  thus  sent  to  market.  In  Freiberg,  where  ores  of 
lead  and  silver  containing  bismuth  are  worked,  the  bismuth 
collects  as  an  oxide  in  the  refining  of  the  silver  in  the  slagtor 
blicksilber.  This  often  contains  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of 
bismuth,  which  is  then  extracted  by  solution  in  cold  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  until  it 
becomes  turbid.  The  liquors  are  allowed  to  stand  till  clear, 
and  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  added  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  bismuth  as  basic  salt.  This  is  then  fused  with 
soda-ash  and  coal,  and  the  fused  metal  cast  into  bars. 

In  Altenburg,  bismuth  is  also  obtained  in  the  wet  way  from 
the  roasted  tin  slags,  and  in  France  the  ore  occurring  at  Meymac 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bismuth  precipitated  by 
iron,  and  afterwards  reduced  by  carbon.  Bismuth  was  also 
formerly  reduced  at  Joachimsthal,  but  now  the  ore  is  seut  to 
Saxony  to  be  smelted. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  bismuth  is  worked  up  in 
England  at  the  Magnesium  Works  at  Patricroft.  Some  comes 
from  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  some  from  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
The  ore  there  occurs  very  high  up  in  the  Andes.  Thus  one 
Peruvian  ore  containing  5  per  cent,  of  tellurium  occurs,  accoi*d- 
ing  to  David  Forbes,  at  an  elevation  two-thirds  that  of  Illampu, 
the  highest  point  of  the  chain  of  25;000  feet ;  and  a  bismuth 
sulphide  containing  antimony  is  found  in  Bolivia,  at  a  height 
of  19,000  feet,  near  the  mountain  Chovolque  in  the  province 
of  Chichas. 

The  total  production  of  bismuth  amounts  to  about  25,000 
kilograms  per  annum.     Of  this  about  18,000  kilos,  come  from 
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Saxon  works ;  2,500  from  Freiberg ;  2,500  from  England ;  1,590 
from  Johanngeorgenstadt,  aud  500  firom  Altenberg.  The  quantity 
obtained  in  France  from  1867  does  not  appear  to  amoimt  to 
above  a  few  hundreds  of  kilos.  The  composition  of  commerail 
bismuth  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : 

Analyses  of  Commercial  BismtUh, 


n: 


Saxon 
Bismuth. 

B'smuth  from 
Joachimsthal 

Pemvian 
Bismnth. 

Bismuth  .     . 

99-77 

99-32 

93-37 

Iron     .     .     . 
Copper     .     . 

trace 
008 

trace   ) 
trace 

2058 

Lead    .     .     . 

0-30 

Silver .     .     . 

005 

0-38 

Antimony     . 
Tin      ... 

-  \ 

4-57 

Sulphur   .     . 

0-10 

r.: 


Bismuth  which  contains  one  or  more  per  cent,  of  lead  melts 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  pure  bismuth.  Such  an 
impure  metal  exhibits  on  cooling  the  peculiarity  that  the  solid 
crust  of  pure  crystallized  bismuth  is  seen  to  be  broken  through 
by  drops  of  a  liquid  alloy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  bismuth 
contains  silver,  the  portions  which  cool  first  contain  most  of  the 
silver,  whilst  the  liquid  which  remains  is  nearly  pure  bismuth. 

548  Native  bismuth  is  sometimes  found  nearly  pure.  Usually, 
however,  it  contains  other  metals  alloyed  with  it,  or  it  is  mixed 
with  a  variety  of  ores.  The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  analyses 
of  native  bismuth. 

When  bismuth  is  required  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  traces  of  arsenic  which  it  sometimes  con- 
tains. For  this  purpose  it  is  melted  with  nitre  or  other  oxidizing 
agent.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  fusing  it  with  cream 
of  tartar  in  a  carbon  crucible,  when  an  alloy  of  potassium  and 
bismuth  is  formed.  The  potassium  in  this  alloy  oxidizes  firs^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  silver 
is  oxidized  at  the  same  time.  Herapath,*  who  found  a  small 
quantity  of  thallium  in  certain  bismuth  preparations,  recom- 

'  PkxrmacetUical  Journal,  iv.  802. 
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mends  that  the  bismuth  salts  "which  are  to  be  employed  for 
medicinal  purposes  should  be  boiled  with  caustic  soda  solution, 
the  residue  well  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
the  basic  nitrate  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
water.  From  this  the  other  preparations  of  the  metal  can  be 
obtained. 


Analyses  of  Native  Bismuth. 


Locality.    . 

Peru. 

Dalekarlein 
io  Sweden. 

Analyst .     . 

Genth. 

Forbes. 

Clere. 

Feilitzen. 

Bismuth    . 
Iron     .     . 
Copper 
Gold    .     . 
Sulphur    . 
Tellurium . 
Arsenic 
Silica  .     . 

99-914 
trace 

0-042 

94-46 

trace 
007 
509 
0-38 

9516 

1-80 

trace 

1-42 
0-23 

9115 

403 

trace 

2-28 
0-34 

549  Properties.  Bismuth  is  a  hard  brittle  metal,  having  a 
bright  metallic  lustre,  a  greyish-white  colour,  with  a  distinctly 
reddish  tinga  Its  specific  gravity  at  12°  is  9-823 :  it  melts  at 
270^  and  expands  in  the  act  of  solidification.  At  a  very  high 
temperature  it  can  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  it 
volatilizes  in  the  arc  of  a  powerful  battery.  When  a  large 
quantity  is  melted,  allowed  slowly  to  cool  until  the  surface 
begins  to  solidify,  the  crust  then  broken,  and  the  liquid  metal 
poured  out,  fine  large  crystals  are  obtained.  These  are  obtuse 
rhombohedrons  which  have  the  appearance  of  cubes  as  their 
angles  approach  closely  to  90^  They  oxidize  in  the  air,  and 
frequently  become  covered  with  an  iridescent  film  of  oxide.  The 
same  colours  may  be  obtained  when  the  metal  is  melted  in  the 
air,  but  if  the  heat  be  continued,  the  metal  gradually  becomes 
altogether  converted  into  oxide,  and  at  a  red-heat  steam  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  bismuth.  This  metal  combines  also 
directly  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group,  but  hydro- 
chloric  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  act  upon   it  in   the  cold. 
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The  latter  acid,  however,  dissolves  it  on  heating,  with  evolution 
of  sulphur  dioxide.  But  the  best  solvents  for  bismuth  are 
nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia,  both  of  which  dissolve  the  metal 
readily  in  the  cold. 

550  Fitsihle  Metal  Bismuth  serves  for  the  preparation  of  many 
pharmaceutical  products  and  cosmetics.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity is  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fusible  metal,  the 
melting  point  of  which  can  be  altered  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  its  constituents.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
position and  melting-point  of  some  of  these : 


Newton's 
Metal. 

Rose's         Lichten- 
Metal.      beig*s  Metal. 

Wood's 
Hetal. 

Bismuth    . 
Lead     .     . 
Tin  .    .     . 
Cadmium . 

8 
5 
3 
0 

2 
1 
1 
0 

5 
3 
2 
0 

4 
2 
1 
1 

Melting-point 

94°-5     1    93°-75 

91°-6 

60°-5 

The  melting-point  can  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  addition 
of  mercury.  Fusible  metal  is  now  largely  used  for  stereotyping, 
obtaining  copies  of  wood-cuts,  &c.,  and  is  not  only  valuable  on 
account  of  its  low  melting-point,  but  also  because  it  expands 
considerably  in  the  act  of  solidification,  and  thus  giving  a  perfect 
cast,  and  it  is  important  to  make  the  cast  when  the  metal  is  so 
far  cooled  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  viscid.  If  any  of  these 
liquid  alloys  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  this  flies  to  pieces 
when  the  metal  cools.  Bismuth  is  also  used  in  the  manufactoie 
of  solder,  and  the  soldering  can  be  effected  under  hot  water 
when  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  Alloys 
of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  mixed  together  in  such  proportion  that 
the  mixture  fuses  at  some  particular  temperatui'e  above  10(f 
serve  as  safety  plugs  fqr  boilers.  As  soon  as  the  steam  reaches 
the  pressure  which  corresponds  to  the  melting-point,  the  plug 
gives  way,  and  the  steam  escapes.  Bismuth  alloys,  melting  at  a 
given  temperature  are  used  for  tempering  steel ;  the  pencils  used 
for  writing  on  the  so-called  metallic  paper  likewise  consist  of  an 
alloy  of  bismuth. 
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BISMUTH  AND  OXYGEN. 

551  These  elements  unite  together  to  form  the  following 
compounds : 

Bismuth  dioxide,  BigO^. 
Bismuth  trioxide,  BigOj. 
Bismuth  tetroxide,  BigO^. 
Bismuth  pentoxide,  BigO^. 

BOimuth  Dioxide,  BigOj,  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated  not 
quite  to  its  melting-point  in  the  presence  of  air.  It  is  obtained 
in  a  purer  state  when  bismuth  trioxide  and  tin  dichloride  are 
added  together  in  molecular  proportions,  and  tlie  mixture  dis- 
-  solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  solution  being  poured  into 
a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  brown- 
ish-black precipitate  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  concentrated 
caustic  potash  in  oitier  to  separate  the  stannic  acid,  and  then 
washed  and  dried  at  100^  It  is  a  greyish-black  crystalline 
powder  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  like  tinder.^  It 
act5  as  a  base,  but  its  salts  have  been  but  slightly  examined. 

Bismuth  Dichloride,  BiClg,  is  formed  when  a  slow  current  of 
chlorine  is  passed  over  the  fused  metal,  or  when  the  metal  is 
heated  with  calomel  to  250**.  It  is  a  black,  crystalline,  slightly 
volatile  mass,  which  on  heating  in  the  air  decomposes  with 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  metal,  anrt  formation  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  an  oxychloride  Bi^Cl203  or  2BiCl2  +  SBigOg. 

If  the  tribromide  be  fused  with  bismuth  a  mass  of  brown 
crystalline  needles  is  obtained,  which  probably  consists  of  the 
dihromide.  These  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with 
separation  of  spongy  bismuth. 

In  the  process  described  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  dioxide 
a  stannate  of  this  oxide  is  formed.  This  compound  can  best  be 
obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  tin  dichloride  upon  powdered 
nitrate  of  bismuth.     It  is  a  dark  yellow  powder. 

^  Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann,  cxix.  331. 


BISMUTH    TRIOXIDE    AND    THE    BISMUTH 
SALTS. 

553  Bismuth  Trioxide,  Bi^Oj,.  ia  found  aa  bismuth  oclire  in 
Cornwall,  Vii^nia,  Siberia,  aud  the  Erzgebirge,  as  a  yellow  or 
gteentsh-grey  amorphous  mass  or  as  a  powder,  and  it  uioally 
contains  ferric  oxide  and  other  impurities.  In  order  to  prepare  it 
artificially,  the  hydroxide,  carlKinate.  or  nitrate  is  heat^  Tiiiu 
obtained,  it  is  a  yellow  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  8'3, 
which  fuses  at  a  red-heat,  forming  a  brown  liquid  solidifyiDg  to 
a  yellow  crj-stalline  mass.  When  a  boiling  solution  of  a  bisninlii 
salt  is  precipitated  with  potash,  the  trioitide  is  obtained  in 
microscopic  needles,  and  if  this  be  melted  with  caustic  potub 
the  product  is  found  to  crystallize  in  rhombic  prisms.  The  oxiiie 
prepared  by  roasting  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  employed 
aa  a  yellow  paint  in  Agricola's  times.  Bismuth  has  also  beeo 
used  for  replacing  lead  in  flint-glass  or  strass,  as  this  possesses* 
much  higher  refractive  index  than  ordinary  flint-glass ;  if,  at 
the  same  time,  the  potash  be  replaced  by  thallium,  a  glass  is 
obtained  whose  refractive  index  is  higher  than  that  of  any  otliw 
kind. 

Bismuth  trioxide  is  a  stronger  base  than  the  correspond!!^ 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  forms  a  well-defined  series  of  salts. 

Bismuth  Trihj/droxidc,  Bi(OH)j,  is  obtained  as  a  white  amor- 
phous powder  by  precipitating  a  bismuth  salt  with  cold  caus^ 
soda  or  ammonia. 

Bismuth  Trichloride,  EiClj,  was  first  prepared  by  Boyle'  by 
heating  bismuth  with  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  also  formed 
when  the  metal  is  burnt  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  or  when  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  distilled 
and  the  receiver  changed  when  all  the  water  has  come  over 
Bismuth  trichloride  is  a  granular  white  mass,  easily  fusible,  and 
readily  volatile,  subliming  in  fine  crystals,  which  melt  at  frotn 
225°  to  230°,  and  yielding  a  vapour  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
11'35  (Jaquelain).  Heated  in  a  cuixent  of  hydrogen  it  is  re- 
duced to  dichloride.'  It  forms  a  synipy  liquid  when  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  though  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
decomposes   it,  with  formation  of  bismuth  ox-ychloridc,  BiOCl, 
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which  is  thrown  down  as  a  pure  white  powder,  insohible  in 
water,  though  readily  dissolved  in  acids.  Heated  in  the  air 
bismuth  trichloride  loses  chlorine  and  takes  up  oxygen,  but  in 
absence  of  air  it  becomes  yellow-coloured  and  fuses  without 
decomposition. 

When  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evaporated,  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  are  deposited, 
having  the  composition  BiClj  +  2HC1.  Bismuth  trichloride 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  and 
when  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  treated  with  ammonia,  three 
distinct  compounds  are  obtained.  One  of  these  is  a  white, 
very  volatile  mass,  having  the  formula  BiClg  +  SNHgj  the 
two  others  remain  behind  in  the  retort  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paration and  have  the  composition  BiCl3  +  2NH3  and  2BiCl3 
+  NH3.  '  The  first  of  these  forms  a  dirty-grey  mass,  whilst  the 
second  is  red  and  crystalline.  They  combine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  double  salts,  which  are  also  obtained  when  sal- 
ammoniac  is  added  to  the  solution  of  bismuth  in  the  right 
proportion  and  the  mixture  evaporated.^  When  the  dichloride 
is  treated  with  chlorine  a  brownish-red  powder  is  obtained  of 
BigClg.  This  decomposes  on  heating  into  chlorine,  trichloride, 
and  dichloride. 

553  Bismuth  Tr%bromide,^\hv^,  When  bromine  vapour  is  passed 
over  powdered  bismuth  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place  and  a 
red  liquid  volatilizes.  This  cools  to  a  gold-yellow  glistening 
deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  from  210°  to  215°. 
Bismuth  tribromide  crystallizes  from  ether  in  prisms,  and  water 
decomposes  it  into  white  insoluble  oxybromide,  BiOBr.  It  forms 
crystalline  double  salts,  with  the  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals, 
and  with  ammonia  it  forms  compounds  similar  to  the  chloride. 

Bismuth  Tri-iadide,  Bilj,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  powdered 
metal  with  iodine,  and  heating  the  product.  It  sublimes  in 
greyish-black  metallic  glistening  tablets,  which  are  not  decom- 
posed by  cold  water,  though  they  are  converted  by  hot  water 
into  an  insoluble  oxyiodide.  If  a  solution  of  the  iodide  in 
hydriodic  acid  be  evaporated  rhombic  pyramids  of  Bilj  4-  HI  -f 
4H2O  are  deposited.  Bismuth  iodide  forms  a  large  number  of 
double  salts,  which  have  been  investigated  by  Nickl^s  ^  and 
linau.* 

^  Deh^rain,  Compt,  Rend,  liv.  924. 

*  Compt,  lUnd.  L  872,  and  Journ.  Phann.  [3],  xxxix.  11  r». 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  240. 
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h  OaqfimUit,  BiOI,  ia  obtaioed  bj  decoatpasition  of 
mA  tnilb^  -rnvtei  or  bjr  befttiog  the  same  in  the 
am  a  eofpg  wJ  oTslalliDe  bmsb,  iriiich  can  be  sablimed  whci 
kaiel  ia  shaenee  oC  air.  but  is  gndomUj  coaveited  in  pres^nd 
«f  Mr  t>lo  &  OTitallhie  osiile. 

Bimurik  Tr^miwiit,  BJF^  is  obtaiaed  as  a  white  powder  bj 
[  th*  ncUe  in  hjIdnAaotic  acid  and  evaporating  iIm 

tt,  Bi,(30Jy  is  oUaiDed  as  an  amoipbou 
I  by  disaotriiy  llie  metal  or  the  oxides  in  concea- 
trat«d  sBlplnnie  acid  atkd  evapotatiog.  This  salt  is  decompoanl 
hy  Tater  villi  fcmatiao  of  the  htae  salt,  Bi,(OUj,S0^  ^^^n 
this  is  heated  it  loses  water,  and  on  cooling  a  yellow  mass,  con- 
auting  of  (BiO)^,  is  obUined.  This  salt  is  also  obtabed  Vf 
healim;  tiie  other  salphates.  Another  of  tlicse  basic  salts  hiu 
the  oooqiositioB  BiSO.fOH)  +  H,0,  and  is  obtained  iu  snull 
needleB  by  acting  upon  ttie  nitnte  with  sulphuric  ociil. 

BiMmmA  Tri».ilntf,  BiCXO^^  -i-  SH^O,  is  obtained  iu  Ivgo 
tjaa^Mieiit  tridioic  prisms  1^  dissolvinf;  tlie  metal  in  nitric 
add  and  eraporatinn  the  solution,  vhieh  corrodes  paper,  and 
must,  tb^iefore,  be  filtered  throogh  asbestos  or  pouiided  gla^ 
Hie  ci^'ftals,  vhich  are  deli(]uescent,  are  decomposed  on  heating, 
first  Ictsing  their  vater,  and  then  leaving  a  residue,  first  of  baad 
salt,  and  lastly  of  the  trioxide. 

554  Basif  Bismuth  yi^nttr.  Bi{OH)^0,^  Litavins  was  amn 
that  the  solution  of  bistntith  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitat«<i  ^v 
water,  and  Lcmery,  wlio  describes  the  preparation  of  this  com- 
pound, states  that  water  containing  common  salt  should  bi> 
employed  for  this  precipitation,  pure  water  precipitalinj^  it- 
but  much  more  slowly ;  and  he  adds  that  the  product  obtained 
weighs  more  than  the  metal  employed.  The  reason  of  this.l« 
explains,  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  spirit  of  nitre  remains 
behind,  even  if  the  precipitate  be  well  washed,  Boyle  stales 
that  the  solution  of  bismuth  in  aqua-fortis  is  almost  completely 
precipitated  by  common  water.  In  spite  of  this,  many  chem- 
ists, looking  at  the  analogy  between  lead  and  bismuth,  believed 
tliat  salt  water  was  necessary  for  the  precipitation ;  indeed  lb* 
substance  was  for  some  time  termed  hom-bismuth.  ITiis  ertOt 
was  definitely  rectified  by  Pott,  in  17o9. 

Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  formerly  termed  magistery  of  Wt- 
mnth,  is  used  as  an  important  medicine,  and  many  different 
receipts  are  given  for  its  preparation.     According  to  the  Rritisii 
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Pharmacopoeia,  bismuth  subnitras  is  first  obtained  by  dissolving 
2  parts  by  weight  of  bismuth  in  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42,  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water. 
The  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  from  any  insoluble  matter,  and 
evaporated  to  the  point  at  which  it  occupies  two  volumes, 
and  this  is  then  poured  into  80  parts  of  distilled  water.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  water  added  to  the  clear 
liquid ;  this  is  well  stirred  up,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on 
a  filter  and  dried  at  a  tempei-ature  not  higher  than  55".  The 
Grerman  and  French  pharmacopoeias  recommend  somewhat  simi- 
lar processes.  In  all  these  methods  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bismuth  remains  in  solution,  and  this  may  be  obtained,  as  the 
hydroxide,  by  precipitating  with  ammonia. 

Basic  bismuth  nitrate  is  a  crystalline  powder  which  reddens 
moistened  litmus  paper.  When  heated  to  100**  it  is  converted 
into  the  compound  BiO(N03)2(OH)2,  Its  composition  varies 
somewhat,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the 
preparation.  When  washed  for  a  long  time  it  becomes  more 
basic,  until  at  last  the  hydroxide  is  formed. 

Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  largely  used  as  a  medicine  in 
cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  The  amount  of  this 
material  employed  in  the  French  army  amounts  to  1,250  kilos 
per  annum,  most  of  which  goes  to  Algiers.  During  the 
American  war  it  was  largely  used  in  the  field-hospitals  for 
similar  purposes,  and  its  consumption  in  Germany  has  of  late 
largely  increased.  It  is  also  used  in  considerable  quantities 
as  a  cosmetic;  and  this  use  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  is 
due  to  Lemery,  who  recommends  it  for  softening  the  skin. 
When  used  for  this  purpose  it  was  first  termed  blanc  cCUspagne, 
which  name,  however,  was  used  to  designate  many  other 
white  pigments.  Another  name  for  this  cosmetic  is  blanc 
de  fard. 

The  basic  nitrate  as  well  as  the  oxide  is  also  us^ed  for  giving 
a  colourless  iridescent  glaze  to  porcelain.  This  is  obtained  by 
rubbing  up  basic  nitrate  with  resin,  and  gently  heating  the 
mixture  with  lavender  oil  It  can  be  coloured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  chromium,  which  gives  to  it  a 
sulphur  or  lemon-yellow  colour.  With  addition  of  5  per  cent. 
of  gold  to  the  oxide  of  bismuth  a  splendid  copper-red  colour 
with  a  i-eflected  golden  lustre  is  obtained.  When  a  smaller 
quantity  of  this  same  substance  is  employed,  the  glass  assumes 
a  violet  or  pure  blue  colour,  whilst  with  another  treatment  a 
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rosc-wd  tiut  ia  obtained.    These  glazea  are  also 
Htamftig. 

^  5S5  .Wjmi(/ft  Orlhcqihosphate,  BiPO^  ia  precipitated  when. 
tiona  of  bisniulh  nitrate  aud  phosphoric  acid  are  brought 
in  prcaenoo  of  nitric  acid.     In  the  same  way  an  insoluble 
phosphate,   Bi,(r,0,)j,  is  prepared  with  pyropiiosphoiic 
Wlien  the  oxide  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  are  fused 
a  dear  ghiss  is  obtained,  which  on  slow  cooling  becomes 
line,  and  probably  consists  of  the  tetrametaphosphate. 

ISimuth  ArsniaU,  Bi,{AajO,),,  is  a  white  precipitate  insohU 
in  water  and  nitric  acid  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

BUmutk  Sitieale,  Ifi^fSiO,}^,  occurs  as  eulytine,  found  inun 
glistening  yellow  or  brown  regular  tetrahedrons  aud  occuniigl 
the  ErzgebJige  together  with  phosphates  of  iron  and  mangsnei 
Basic  BwiiutK  CaHmtite,  2(BiO)jCOj  +  11,0.  is  obtmoal  i 
II  white  precipitate  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  plural  itl 
a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  li  i 
employed  as  a  medicine.  At  100°  it  loses  water,  and  when  mci 
strongly  heated  is  readily  converted  into  the  trioxidc 

Tho  mineral  bismntile  is  another  basic  carbonate,  3(TliO);C0, 
+  2Bi(0H)j  +  3H,0.  This  is  found  at  Schneeberg.  m  Chaler 
field,  Soiitli  Carolina,  aud  at  other  places,  togetherwitb  lismulh 
on*  It  is  a  white  or  siskin-green  earthy  mass  and  somctiiaes 
occurs  in  acioular  pseudomorph  crystals. 

Chromates  of  Bkmutk    When  normal  potassium  cbroma'f  it 

added  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  a  lemon-yellow  finelf 

rrvstnlline  precipitate  is  thrown  down  having  the  composilion 

Bi'oCr,Oy  =  2(BiO)XrOi  +  Bi^O^      Tliis    compound    does  uot 

fuse  and  is  not  decomposed  on  heating.    "When  treated  with  » 

qnantity  of  nitric  acid  insufficient  to  dissolve  it,  it  is  convawl 

into  BijCr.O,  =  (BiOjjCfjO, ;  and  this  salt  is  also  obtained  by 

nddin''  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  as  nearly  as  possible  nea- 

trsl  (o  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate.    It  ii 

an  orange-yellow  crystalline  powder  which  decomposes  on  iiiii- 

tion  aud  becomes  of  a  dark-green  colour.    If  a  few  drops  of 

nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  litjuid  aft*r  precipitation  and  the 

whole  boiled  for  a  few  hours,  a  cinnabar-red  cryBtiilliae  salt. 

(BiOJjCiO^,  is  thrown  down,  which^j(J)|li^  with  modoratdfi 

strong  nitric  acid  parlially  dissol*'"-  "'     ""  " 

into  ruby-red  eri-slaJs  having 

Other  polychromates  of  bismii' 

1  Muir,  Ah™.  Chm.  ."«.■  l^TSVr 
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BISMUTH  PENTOXIDE  AND  BISMUTHIC  ACID. 

556  Bismuth  Pentcxide,  Bi^O^,  is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder 
by  heating  bismuthic  acid  to  130".  It  is  an  extremely  unstable 
compound  and  when  heated  loses  oxygen,  which  gas  is  abo 
given  off  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  chlorine  is 
evolved  when  the  substance  is  heated  witli  hydrochloric  acid. 

BisrmUhic  Acid,  HBiOj,  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
clilorine  into  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  pot^ish  containing 
bismuth  trioxide  in  suspension.  A  red  powder  then  separates  out 
which  is  washed  with  dilut  nitric  acid  and  water.  The  same 
substance  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  caustic  potash  with  a 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  contact  with  the  air  until  the  mass 
has  become  dark-brown.  On  cooling,  it  is  lixiviated  with 
boiling  water  and  the  residue  treated  as  above. 

MetabisrmUhic  Acid,  H^Bi^Oy,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.^ 
It  is  a  dark-brown  powder  which  is  distinguished  from  bismuthic 
acid  inasmuch  as  it  is  decomposed  at  150°  with  separation  of 
water. 

The  salts  of  the  bismuthic  acids  have  been  but  very  incom- 
pletely investigated.  If  common  bismuthic  acid  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  caustic  potash  and  the  solution  concentrated,  a  red 
precipitate  of  KBiO,  +  HBiOg  is  thrown  down  (Arppe).  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  tetrabismuthate,  KgBi^Ou  +  HgO,  but  Muir 
was  unable  to  obtain  this  compound.  The  following  compound 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  salt  of  bismuthic  acid. 

Bismuth  2'etroxide,  Bi^O^  =  (BiO)Bi03,  is  formed  when  the 
trioxide  is  fused  with  alkalis  in  contact  with  the  air  or  when  it 
is  treated  with  caustic  potash  and  chlorine  passed  in  until 
the  mass  becomes  of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  On  addition  of 
nitric  acid  the  yellowish-red  hydrate  is  thrown  down,  BigO^  + 
2H,0. 

BISMUTH    AND    SULPHUR. 

557  Bismuth  Disulphide,  BijSg,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  metallic 
lustrous  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  when  the  above  elements 
are  fused  together  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool  quickly.  When  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  dilute  alkaline  solution 

*  Boedoker,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxiil  61. 
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of  bismuth  nitrate  free  from  air,  mixed  with  tin  dicUoride.  tiie 
dioxide  vfliioh  is  first  formed  ia  converted  into  a  black  powder 
having  llie  composition  BijS,  +  2H,0,  wbicli  on  tritnrarioa 
assumes  a  metallic  lustre,  and  when  this  is  treated  with 
b>-drocldorio  acid  the  following  reaction  takes  plane : — 

3lii,S,  +  12HC1  -  2Bi  +  4BiClj  +  6H.S. 
the  bismuth  separating  out  as  a  spongy  mass. 

Sismutk  rrUuiphidt,  T>\^,  occurs  as  hismuthite  iu  rhombic 
crj-slals,  and  also  massive  with  a  foliated  or  tibrous  structure 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  6-4.  It  is  found  at  BranJy 
Gill,  Carrock  Fells  in  Cumberland,  at  Redruth  and  Botallact 
(uid  oth«r  localities  in  Cornwall,  in  the  Erzgebii^,  in  Bolivia, 
And  in  other  localities.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  fusing  tlii! 
motal  with  an  excess  of  sidphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
bismuth  chloride  with  sulphuretted  hydrogeit  Thus  prepared  it 
foniis  A  blackish-brown  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  nitric  add 
and  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  alkalis 
or  tJieir  sulphides.  \Vheu  it  is  heated  to  200°  in  a  solution  of  llie 
lalt«.T  it  becomes  ciystaJIine,  assuming  the  form  of  bismuthite. 

&ismut\  T%iiix]fSiilpAide,  Bi^OjS,  occurs  as  karelilinite,  in  a 
crystalline  mass  having  a  strongly  metallic  lustre  and  found  at 
tho  SavtMliuck  Mine  iu  the  Altai.  If  a  mixture  of  40  parts  of 
sulphur  and  142  parts  of  bisnmlh  trioxide  be  heated  to  daik 
twlnttss  a  gn.'y  crystalline  mass  of  Bi^OgS^  is  formed. 

ItismtUk  CMorwIpkiiie,  BiSCl,  is  obtained  by  fusing  together 
In  tli0  air  1  part  of  sulphur  and  8  parts  of  ammonium  bismuth 
chloti<le,  or  by  heating  the  latter  compound  in  a  current  of  sul- 
phur«tt<>d  hydrogen.  It  forms  white  needles  which  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  hydrochlorii'  acid. 

BISMUTH,  SELENIUM,  TELLURIUM.  &c. 

558  Bimnuth  Tri^lcnide,  Bi^Se,.  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  ele- 
ments together  as  a  metallic  lustrous  brittle  urj-stalline  maas, 
luiving  a  specific  gravity  of  6'82,  and  which  is  attacked  only 
by  nitric  acid  and  aqua  r^ia. 

Sismiitk  Triirlturidt,  Bi^Te^  occurs  as  tetradyniite  ia 
metallic  pale  steel-grey  rhombohedrons,  or  in  foliated  or 
granular  masses  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7*2  to  7-9.  It 
is  found  in  Transylvania,  Hungary.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  in 
several   localities   in  the    United   States,  together   with   other 
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tellurium  ores.  lu  some  varieties  of  this  mineral  a  portion  of 
the  tellurium  is  replaced  by  sulphur  and  selenium,  although  the 
analyses  of  the  pure  material  correspond  to  the  above  formula. 
G.  Eose  and  P.  Groth  ^  consider  this  mineral  to  be  an  isomor- 
phous  mixture  of  the  elements,  as  it  is  not  isomorphous  with 
bismuthine,  and  as  bismuth  and  tellurium  can  be  fused  together 
in  all  proportions. 

Phosphorus  and  arsenic  do  not  readily  combine  with  bismuth. 
The  first  of  these  forms  a  compound  with  molten  bismuth,  and 
if  a  current  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  a 
solution  of  bismuth,  a  black  phosphide  is  precipitated,  which, 
however,  decomposes  in  absence  of  air  into  its  elements.  An 
alloy  of  bismuth  and  arsenic  gives  up  the  whole  of  the  latter 
when  heated.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  black  pre- 
cipitate in  bismuth  solutions  which  behaves  in  a  precisely 
similar  way. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Bismuth. 

559  When  a  bismuth  compound  is  heated  in  the  upper  reduc- 
tion-flame of  the  Bunsen  burner  on  an  asbestos  thread,  a  cold 
porcelain  dish,  held  above  it,  receives  a  brown  or  black  deposit 
of  metallic  bismuth,  which  is  only  slowly  dissolved  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid,  A  brittle  metallic  bead  is  obtained  when  the 
compound  is  heated  on  the  carbonized  match,  and  this  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  brown  precipitate  of  bismuth  dioxide 
with  stannous  chloride  and  caustic  soda.  A  characteristic 
reaction  of  the  bismuth  salts  is  the  precipitation  of  the  blackish- 
brown  sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  insoluble  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In 
addition  to  this,  water  produces,  in  solutions  which  are  not  too 
strongly  acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  and 
ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide 
insoluble  in  excess.  These  reactions  serve  to  separate  bismuth 
from  other  metals,  as  well  as  to  detect  its  presence.  If  other 
metals  precipitable  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  the 
washed  precipitate  is  first  digested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
in  order  to  separate  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  well  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  filtrate  to  separate  lead ;  the 
precipitate  filtered  ofi^,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  added  which 

^  Tabcll.  UtberslcJit.  d.  Einf,  Miiieraliev.  73. 
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throws  down  the  bismuth  as  the  hydroxide,  whilst  any  copper 
or  cadmium  present  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitaW  is 
dissolved  in  a  amall  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lii]iiiil 
concentrated  by  e\'aporatioii,  and  added  to  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  when  the  insoluble  oxychlorido  is  precipitaleiL 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  tlie  antiiiioiiT 
is  previously  removed  by  a  long  digestion  of  the  sulpliiiies  wiili 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  residue  well  washed  wilU 
water,  for  othenvise  an  insoluble  oxychloride  of  antimony  may 
be  precipitated,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  bisravith. 

Bismuth  caji  be  determined  qnantUutiitly  in  several  vntys. 
If  the  solution  consist  only  of  nitrate,  it  may  be  precipitatoi 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  heated  for  some  time  almost  to 
boiling,  filtered,  the  precipitate  dried  and  converted  by  ignition 
into  the  trioxide  which  is  weighed.  If  other  acids  are  preaenli 
the  bismuth  is  precipitated  by  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  tie 
washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  treated  as  above, 
or  it  may  be  dried,  any  excess  of  sulphur  got  rid  of  by  carbou 
disulphide,  and  the  residual  pure  sulphide  dried  at  100', 
Bismuth  may  also  be  estimated  as  the  metal  by  reduction  wilh 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  metallic  mass  is  well  washed  with 
water  and  alcohol,  and  weighed  after  drymg.  Lastly,  if  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  free 
acid,  it  may  be  precipitated  with  potassium  dichrooiate,  or  will 
arsenic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  weighed. 

The  atomic  weigld  of  bismuth  was  first  determined  by 
Gmelin,'  and  afterwards  by  Schneider,*  by  converting  the  meUl 
into  the  trioside.  Their  results  give  the  number  207'5,  whilst 
Dumas*  by  the  analysis  of  the  chloride,  arrived  at  the  number 
210.  This  latter  number  is  probably  the  most  exact,  inasmuch 
as  the  differences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  analogous  elementa, 
already  alluded  to,  thus  become  nearly  constant : 

In  =  1134.  Sn  =  117-8.  Sb  =  122.     ■■_ 

Tl  =  203-6.  rb=  206-4  Bi  =  210. 


TANTALUM,  Ta  =  182. 

560  This  metal  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  next  one,  a 
hium,  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  their  faistoiyj 

together. 

'  Jfa'^bn.k,  iv,  ili,  )  j'ag.^  j„„_  liziii.  303 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Vkgs.  [3],  1».  177. 
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In  the  year  1801,  Hatchett  ^  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Society  an 
investigation  on  a  mineral  from  Massachusetts,  which  he  believed 
to  contain  a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  colum- 
bium.  In  the  following  year,  Ekeberg,^  in  Sweden,  investi- 
gating the  yttrium  minerals,  discovered  a  new  element  in  a 
mineral  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  yttrotantalite, 
whilst  the  same  element  also  occurred  in  a  mineral  termed  tan- 
talite.  In  consequence  of  ,this  he  named  the  metal  tantalum^ 
partly  because  mythological  names  were  frequently  used,  and 
partly  also  as  pointing  to  the  fact  "  that  when  placed  in  the 
midst  of  acids  it  is  incapable  of  taking  any  of  them  up  and 
saturating  itself  with  them." 

In  1809,  Wollaston '  endeavoured  to  show  that  columbium 
and  tantalum  were  identical,  and  a  few  years  later  Berzelius* 
more  carefully  investigated  the  oxides  of  the  last-named  metal 
prepared  from   tantalite,  and  prepared  tantalic  acid.      After- 
wards,  in   1839,  Wohler*  found  that  the  acid-forming  oxide 
contained  in  pyrochlor  and  in  the  Bavarian  tantalites  possesses 
peculiar  properties ;  and  Eose  *  then  observed  that  the  colum- 
bites  of  Bodenmais  contained  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  niobium,  and  in  1846  he  thought 
that  he  found  a  third  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  pelopium.     In  1853  he  came  to  the  conclusion  on  further 
investigation  that  niobic  acid  and  pelopic  acid  were  different 
oxides  of  niobium,  and  to  the  first  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of 
niobic  acid,  whilst  the  latter  was  designated  as  hyponiobic  acid. 
These,  however,  exhibited  "  a  relationship  so  peculiar  that  the 
whole  range  of  chemistry  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  a 
similar  kind."  ^     In  1 856-7,  Hermann  observed  that  niobium 
and  tantalum  usually  occur  together,  whilst  in  1864-5,  Blom- 
strand®    showed   that    Eose's  hyponiobic   chloride    contained 
oxygen,  and  is  an  oxychloride,  and  Marignac®  almost  at  the 
same  time  proved  that  the  double  salts  which  hyponiobic  fluoride 
forms  with   metallic  fluorides,   are   isomorphous   with   similar 
double  salts  containing  titanium  fluoride,  TiF^,  and  tungsten 
oxyfluoride,  WOgFg.     Inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  the  atoms  in  all 
these  isomorphous  compounds  is  constant,  and  as,  according  to 
analysis,   the    hyponiobic    fluoride    contained   three    atoms    of 

»  PhU,  Trails.  1802,  49.  ^  ^^„  ^  (jj^i^  xliii.  276. 

»  Phil.  Traits.  1809,  246.  *  Pogg,  Ann.  iv.  6. 

»  Pogg,  Ann.  xlviii.  91.  «  Ibid.  Ixiii.  807,  693  ;  Ixix.  US. 

'  Piid,  xc.  471.  ®  Joum.  Prod,  Clum.  xcvii.  37. 

•  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [4],  viii.  5,  49. 
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fluorine,  Marignac  concluded  that  it  must  be  an  oxyfluoride 
of  the  composition,  NbOFj  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
experimental  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  view.  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  that  the  tantalic  acid,  T^'hich  up  to  that  time 
had  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  titanic  acid,  and  to  which 
the  formulii  TaO^  had  been  given,  must,  like  the  highest  oxide 
of  niobium,  be  a  pentoxide,  as  these  two  oxides  occur  in  isomor- 
phoua  mixture  in  several  minerals,  and  as  both  raetala  fonn 
iaomorpboiia  double  fluorides  as  KjTaFj  and  Iv^NbFj. 

Tlie  truth  of  this  view  of  the  composition  of  tlie  niobinm 
and  tantalum  compounds  was  confirmed  by  the  experimenls  of 
Deville  and  Troost,*  wlio  in  1S65  determined  the  vapoui 
densities  of  niobium  chloride,  niobium  oxychloride,  and  tan- 
talum chloride,  which  were  found  to  correspond  to  the  formula 
NbCl^  NbOClj,  and  TaClj.  The  investigation  of  Blomstrand 
and  Ktarignac  next  showed  that  the  metal  dianium,  supposed 
by  v.  Kobell  to  be  contained  in  various  columbites,  is  in  fact 
identical  with  niobium,  and  Marignac  further  showed  that 
ilmenium  which  Hermann  believed  lie  had  discovered  in  samar- 
scite,  is  a  mixture  of  niobium  and  tantalum.  Ita  discoverer, 
however,  still  adheres  to  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  ilme- 
uinm,  and  ^uite  recently  he  is  said  to  have  found  another  metal 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  neptunium.  His  views  do  not, 
however,  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

561  Tantalum  and  niobium  are  found  in  many  other  minerals 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  The  following  table 
gives  the  composition  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  theae. 


Tanlalitc  [analysed  hi/  Rammelsbtrg). 


LMoliCy    .    .     . 

Finland. 

Sweden. 

T««0. 

Jn-A 

SnO, 

reO 

MnO 

76-34 
7-54 
0-70 

13-90 
1-42 

49-64 
29-27 

2-49 
13-77 

2-8S 

99-90 

98-05 

■  Comptet  BtmtK$,  \x.  1S2I. 


,     ^     .  * 
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Columhite  {analysed  by  Blomstraiid), 


Locality     .     .     . 

Greenland. 

Massachusetts. 

Bodenmais. 

Ta^Os    .     .     . 

28-55 

22-79 

NbA 

B 

77-97 

51-53 

56-43 

WO,     . 

013 

0-76 

1-07 

SnOj 

0-73 

0-34 

0-58 

FeO.     . 

17-33 

13-54 

15-82 

MnO 

k 

3-28 

4-55 

2-39 

ZrO,     . 

0-13 

0-34 

0-28 

MgO     . 

0-23 

0-42 

0-40 

PbO      . 

0-12 

— 



HjO 

0-16 

0-35 

99-92 

100-19 

10011 

Pyrochhr  (analysed  by  Rammelsba'g), 


Locality 

Siberia. 

Kaiserstnhl. 

NbjO,  .    .     •    . 
TiO,     .... 
ThOj     .     .     . 
Ce,0,    .     .     . 
CaO      ... 
MgO     .     .     . 
FeO      ... 

Na,0     .     .     . 
F      .     .     .     . 

• 
• 
> 

■ 
■ 
• 

61-19 
10-47 
7-56 
7-00 
14-21 
0-22 
1-84 
3-71 
306 

47-13 
13-52 

7-30 
15-94 

0-19 
10-03 

3-12 

2-90 

101-26 

100-13 

■^            r-— 

r.xi»»iu. 

EaXEnitt; 

I    t-*». . 

Il>«l^ 

C»^l^ 

AravUL 

XV/J. 

•mo,. 
act.      . 
TA-       - 
^ft   •  - 
<Vi   •  • 
cyo.  .  . 
M>  .  .  . 
TO,. 

0-S3 

G40 
UU 
0-15 
0-.t8 
15-23 
9761 
»05 
Ot>l 
0-7-4 
S-«2 

35-83! 

■2433 
17-23 
9-89 
2-34 

3-61 
8-86 

99T1i 

96-JO          101-59 

v.".irriiij:  in  these  minerals,  tantalum  is  frequently 
:.ii;  ,;'^.-i:::iye3  in  tinstone,  wolfram,  pitchblende,  aiiJ 


562  F.r  ::-.e  t"arT\>i^  of  preparing  the  tantalum  compound?, 
tiu;'.al:v,  or  jo:-.:o  o:hrr  mineral  containing  this  metal,  is  tiin--!y 
j-owdeievJ  a::ii  fusovl  \riih  three  times  its  weight  of  acid  potas- 
sium sulpl::i:e,  i'::-.-  in^A  n'.ais  cuniplL-lely  boiled  out  with 
water,  and  '.he  rti^idue  diirested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
i;i  or.ior  lo  nuiove  (ia  and  tun^ten,  the  iron  present  being 
at  die  s.ini-i  :ime  converted  into  sulphide.  The  residue  is 
■washed  aud  boiled  with  concentrated  liydrochloric  acid,  when 
tantalum,  hydroxide  remains  behind,  and  this  is  then  wsished 
with  boiling  watev  and  i^ited.  The  oxide  thus  obtained  usually 
contains  silica  and  niobic  acid.  The  former  is  i-emoved  by  dis- 
solving in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric 
acid;  t!ie  latter  by  adding  to  the  boiling  hydrofluoric  acid 
solution  1  pLirt  of  potassium  fluoride  to  every  4  parts  of  the 
oxide  present,  and  concentrating  the  solution  until  1  gram  of 
the  oxide  is  contained  in  7  cc,  of  the  solution.  On  cooling, 
fiiii'  needle-shaped  crystals  of  potas.sium  tantalofluoride  separate 
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out.  These  are  washed  with  water  until  the  wash- water  after 
standing  for  two  hours  does  not  give  an  orange-red  precipitate, 
but  a  sulphur-yellow  one  with  tincture  of  galls.  On  evapora- 
ting the  mother-liquor  and  the  wash- water,  more  of  the  salt  is 
obtained,  which  at  last  is  mixed  with  scales  of  the  niobium 
salt  The  pure  potassium  tantalofluoride  is  then  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  gradually 
to  400**,  and  the  residue  boiled  out  with  water,  when  a  granular 
crystalline  compound  of  tantalum  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
remains  behind.  This  is  decomposed  on  ignition,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

•  Pure  tantahim  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared.  Pro- 
bably that  got  by  Berzelius  was  the  purest  form  that  has  yet 
been  seen.  This  he  obtained  by  igniting  potassium  fluotantalate 
with  potassium.  It  is  a  black  powder  which  assumes  an  iron- 
grey  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher,  and  when  gently 
heated  takes  fire  in  the  air  and  burns  to  oxida  It  dissolves  in 
hydrofluoric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  in  no  other 
acids,  not  even  in  aqua-regia.  Heated  gently  in  chlorine,  it 
burns  brightly,  and  it  also  takes  fire  when  heated  in  sulphur 
vapour. 
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563  lantalum  Tetroxide,  TagO^,  is  formed  when  the  pentoxide 
is  heated  in  a  very  small  carbon  crucible,-  exposed  to  the  highest 
heat  of  a  wind  furnace.  It  is  a  porous  dark-grey  mass  which 
scratches  glass,  and  when  rubbed  on  a  hone  has  a  steel-grey 
colour.  It  gives  a  dark  brown  non-metallic  powder,  and  is  not 
attacked  by' acids  even  by  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
acids,  but  bums  when  heated  with  formation  of  the  pentoxide. 

Tantalum  Pentoxide,  TajOg.  The  preparation  of  this  body  has 
already  been  described.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  infusible 
powder  which  when  strongly  lieated  becomes  crystalline,  and  if 
ignited  with  boron  trioxide  or  melted  with  microcosmic  salt  in 
a  porcelain  furnace  it  is  obtained  crystalline  in  rhombic  prisms. 
When  gently  heated  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*35,  which 
after  exposure  to  a  white  heat  rises  to  8  01.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  any  acid,  but  volatilizes  completely  when  ignited  with 
ammonium  fluoride. 
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Tatiialum  Hgthoxide  or  Tantaiie  Acid,  IITaOj,  is  obtained  in 
Ute  form  of  a  geliitinous  mass,  when  the  chloride  in  quickly 
mixed  with  water.  If,  however,  the  same  compound  be  exposed 
to  tnoist  air  until  it  is  decomposed,  and  then  mixed  with  w»ter 
containing  ammonia,  the  hydroxide  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
powder,  which  when  dried  at  100'  possesses  the  above  composi- 
tion, and  is  converted,  with  vivid  incandescence,  into  pentoiide 
when  heated  to  low  redness.  The  hydroxide  obtained  by  ignition 
with  acid  potassium  sulphate  docs  not  exhibit  tlus  phenomcDOD. 
Tontalic  acid  dissolves  in  binosalate  of  potash,  in  hydiofluoiic 
acid,  and,  when  in  the  nascent  condition,  in  other  acids. 


TANTALATES. 

564  The  normal  tautalates,  to  which  class  the  tantalum 
minerals  belong,  are  all  insoluble  in  water.  Besides  thes«, 
othera  are  known,  derived  from  the  unknown  hydrate,  hes- 
tantaiie  acid,  IlgTajO,^,  of  which  only  the  compounds  of  Ihe 
alkali -metals  are  soluble  iu  water. 

Potassium  HestfinitilnU,  KgTa^Oio  +  IGHjO,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  the  acid  in  caustic  potash,  and  also  by  fusing  the 
]>entoxide  with  double  its  weight  of  caustic  potash.  The  fused 
mass  is  dissolved  iu  water  and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  avacutmi. 
Transparent  glistening  monoclinic  crystals  are  thus  obtitined 
which  dissolve  in  lukewarm  water  without  decomposition, 
boiling  or  evaporating  in  the  air  salts  containing  more  tantalum 
are  formed.  If  it  is  frequently  ignited  with  sal-ammoniac  and 
washed  with  water  the  normal  salt,  KTaO,.  is  obtained. 

Swlinm  Hcxtiintaiate.  NiigTa^Oji,  4-  25HjO,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  potassium  salt,  a  vivid  incandescence  occurring 
when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  redness.  The  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  the  residue  dissolved  in  liot  water,  and  eithei 
allowed  to  cool  or,  inasmuch  as  it  is  insoluble  in  caustic  soda,  it 
is  poured  on  to  the  top  of  a  strong  solution  of  this  substanca. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  hexagonal  tables  which  dissolve  at  Vi'S 
in  493,  and  at  100°  in  1(32  parts  of  water.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  and  if  the  nrineous  solution  is  mixed  with 
alcohol,  a  precipitate  of  NaTaO^  +  U/i  is  formed,  oad  Uus 
becomes  anhydrous  on  ignition.  The  anhydrous  salt  ia  also 
formed  by  the  ignition  of  the  hextanttdate- 

Ammonium   TritaTtia/ate.  2NH,Tn,0,^  ■+  5H.0.     Thig  taJb 
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produced  by  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  to  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt,  and  is  a  precipitate  resembling  chloride  oi  silver. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

When  tantalum  pentoxide  is  strongly  ignited  with  the  chlorides 
of  calcium,  magnesium  and  other  metals,  crystalline  tantalates  of 
these  metals  are  obtained.^ 

HALOID  COMPOUNDS  OF  TANTALUM. 

565  Tantalum  Chloride,  TaCl^,  is  obtained  by  lieating  an 
intimate  mixture  of  the  pentoxide  and  carbon  in  a  current  of 
chlorine.  It  forms  light-yellow  needles  and  prisms  which  melt  at 
211°  and  boil  at  242°,  but  begin  to  volatilize  at  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  144°,  and  may  be  readily  sublimed  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  or  chlorine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour,  accord- 
ing to  Deville  and  Troost,  is  12*8,  the  calculated  density  being 
12*42.     It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  tantalic  acid. 

Tantalum  Peniahromide,  TaBr^,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  chloride,  and  exhibits  properties  closely  resembling  this 
compound. 

Tantalum  and  iodine  do  not  combine. 

Tantalum  Pentajluoride,  TaF^  is  only  known  in  solution.  If 
this  be  evaporated  even  at  a  moderate  temperature  some  of  the 
fluoride  volatilizes  whilst  tantalic  acid  remains  behind.  Tantalum 
fluoride  forms  double  salts  with  the  other  metallic  fluorides. 

566  Potassiam  Tantalo/luoride,  KgTaF^.  The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing this  salt  has  been  already  described.  It  forms  small  rhombic 
needles  which  readily  melt,  but  it  does  not  decompose  when 
ignited  even  to  whiteness  in  a  platinum  vessel.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot,  though  sparingly  so  in  cold  water.  When  the 
solution  is  boiled  for  some  time  decomposition  takes  place, 
a  white  powder  of  the  oxyfluoride,  KJa^O^Fj^  =  4KF  +  2TaF5 
+  TajOg,  separating  out.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  the 
smallest  quantity  of  tantalum  when  present  together  witli 
niobium  oxyfluoride  (Marignac). 

Sodium  Tantalofluoride,  NagTaF^  +  HgO,  is  obtained  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  the  potassium  salt,  or  by  dissolving 
sodium  hextantalate  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  evaporation  in- 
distinct crystals  of  NagTaFg,  separate  out,  and  then  eight-sided 
rhombic  tables  of  the  above  salt,  which  lose  their  water  under 
100°. 

*  Joly,  Compt,  Rend,  Ixxxi.  26(5  ami  1266. 
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■•^-i.  --ijj-.i_ LZL  ■'  iTtSf  s  isiiei  ;z  fcjmrrL'ma  gas  to  a 
vr:i -,«^;ri.-:ir^  zi^.  i^i-rt-i  line  T>:cr:  .c  viisifliiiaoii  of  the  sal- 
t.'^"_'.c_i.:  •SLj.'i.  -^  -T— ^i  iji  sacT^iri^E  vclIo  wish -red  mass  of 
Ta.  >'-  it  '.'.r^iii^  If  :ije  T^r^ieri;::^*  iben  be  raised  to  redness 
■f,!^  j;  -^L'-il^iLiz  Lhhi-r,  TtX.  s  crciiEed.  aad  this  exhibits  a 
rfi'Tt-ill.';  1-irtre  wLen  bcrtdsht*!  H.  Ecise.  who  first  obtained 
ti.  s  'jiZLiiijia-i,  LiftiiTvtd  it  ;•>  be  ti:*  metal. 
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368  In  on]f;r  to  detect  tantaium  iu  a  mineral,  tantalic  acid 
miiHi.  Id;  jirejiared  Irom  it,  and  this  converted  into  a  soluble 
luritiiliiK;.  If  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  this  solu- 
tjuK,  (1  (:liiirii(;t(;iistic  yellow  precipitate  falls  down,  and  under 
IJ111  wirm;  (;iii;iiinntuiice8  tincture  of  galls  likewise  protluces  a 
brif/lit  yi'llow  precipitate.  Tlie  tantalum  compounds  do  not 
(■(rl.iiii  II  Imud  of  liorax  or  of  microcosmic  salt. 
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Tantalum  is  detennined  qiuzntitaHveljfy  either  as  .the  pent- 
oxide  or  as  potassium  tantalofluoride.  For  further  information 
on  this  point  see  the  Niobium  Compounds. 

The  atomic  weight  of  tantalum  was  determined  by  Marignac  ^ 
by  the  analysis  of  the  potassium  and  ammonium  tantalofluorides. 


NIOBIUM,   Nb^94. 

569  The  history  of  this  metal  is  given  under  Tantalum.  The 
metal  was  first  obtained  by  Blomstrand,^  by  reducing  the 
chloride  in  hydrogen,  as  a  mirror-like  deposit  on  the  tube, 
but  it  was  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  pure  metal  or  a 
hydride.  Eoscoe  ^  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  a  steel-grey 
crust,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  pure  chloride  together 
with  hydrogen  repeatedly  through  a  red-hot  tube;  this 
was  then  more  strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
through  which  hydrogen  was  passed.  The  metal  contained 
only  0*27  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  and  oxide,  the  latt^er  being  derived  from  diffused 
air.  At  15°-5  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  406.  It  takes  fire 
at  a  low  temperature  when  heated  in  the  air,  oxidising  with 
vivid  incandescence,  and  also  bums  in  chlorine  when  slightly 
warmed.  It  is  hardly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
or  aqua-regia  even  when  heated,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  colourless  liquid. 
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570  Niobium,  Dioxide^  Nb^Og,  is  formed  when  dry  potassium 
niobium  oxyfluoride  is  heated  with  sodium  under  a  layer  of 
potassium  chloride  over  a  gas  blow-pipe.  The  fused  mass  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  and 
afterwards  with  dilute  alcohol.  It  then  forms  a  white  powder 
which  on  heating  in  the  air  oxidises  with  vivid  incandescence. 
When  gently  warmed  in  chlorine  gas  it  bums  with  formation 
of  oxychloride,  and  it  dissolves  in  the  moist  state  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If  the  vapour  of  the 
oxychloride  be  passed  over  heated  magnesium  wire,  the  same 

*  Arm,  Chim,  Phys.  [4],  ix.  251.  '  Joum  Prod.  Chem.  xcvii.  87. 

•  Mtm.  Afanch,  Lit.  and  Phil,  Soc,  [3]  vi.  186. 

VOL.   IT.  23* 
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571  J'o/aifiur.'.  JT-JMit^^j/--,  Kiyb^t.Xj-lCILO,  Li  prepared  by 
ii:^h'j  li.':  jj*:ritox:dr:  with  double  i:s  wei^bt  of  carbonate  of 
,iiih.-.\i,  •lir::nih.m'^  in  water,  and  evaporating  in  a  vacaum.  It 
iiriii;i  liii^ft  ^listtiiing  monoclinic  crystals  which  effloresce  on 
■/[-'Miir>!  Ut  air.  If  caustic  potash  l-e  added  to  this  solution 
I'ld  t.In;  ttiixturc  filowly  evaporated,  fine  rhombic  pyramids  of 
^„M',",;,  +  I'.ill/}  are  deposited,  and  these  effloresce  quickly 

pli    ••>.i.«-MI-..' 

WJiiii  i^ijuid  tiiiileciiles  of  niobium  pentoxide  and  potassium 

'  Muripia.;,  .Inn.  CTiwi.  Phi/f.  [i]  tiii.  20. 
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carbonate  are  fused  together,  a  distinctly  crystalline  mass 
is  obtained,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  the  salt 
2K3Nb^Oji4-  llHgO.  If,  however,  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash  be  employed,  the  compound  K^NbjOy  +  llHjO  is 
obtained.^ 

The  crystallised  sodium  niobates  described  by  Eose  were 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  niobium  and  tantalum. 
According  to  Marignac,  these  crystallise  indistinctly,  and  appear 
to  be  mixtures.  The  niobates  of  the  metals  of  the  other  groups 
have  been  prepared  by  Joly,  and  correspond  closely  to  the 
tantalates. 


HALOID  COMPOUNDS  OP  NIOBIUM. 

572  Niobium  Ti^Moride,  NbClg,  is  obtained  when  the  vapour 
of  the  pentachloride  is  slowly  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube. 
It  forms  either  crystalline  crusts  which  have  the  appearance  of 
iodine,  or  is  found  crystallised  in  long  needles  which  are  dichroic. 
It  is  neither  volatile  nor  deliquescent;  is  not  decomposed  by 
water  or  ammonia,  but  is  easily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid.  When 
heated  in  the  air  it  emits  thick  vapours,  and  when  ignited  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  it  forms  niobium  oxychloride,  KbOClg, 
and  carbon  monoxide,  a  reaction  which  is  not  exhibited  by  any 
other  metallic  chloride  (Roscoe). 

Niobium  Pentachloride,  NbClg.  When  an  intimate  mixture  of 
niobium  pentoxide  and  a  large  excess  of  sugar  charcoal  is  heated 
in  a  current  of  chloride  perfectly  free  from  air,  yellow  needles  of 
the  above  compound  are  formed.  These  fuse  at  194°,  and  boil 
at  240°'5,  but  begin  to  sublime  at  125".  The  yellow  vapour  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  96  (Deville  and  Troost),  the  formula  re- 
quiring 9*38.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
liquid,  which  gelatinises  on  standing,  and  when  diluted  with 
water  or  on  boiling  almost  all  the  niobis  acid  separates  out. 
Metallic  zinc  brought  into  the  solution  turns  it  a  deep  blue 
colour. 

Niobium  Ojn/chloride,  or  Niobyl  Chloi'ide,  NbOClg,  is  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  dioxide  with  chlorine,  and  also  when 
a  mixture  of  pentoxide  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  is  heated 
in  chlorine.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  repeatedly  distilling  the 
pentachloride  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  over  ignited  pentoxide. 

*  SautcsBon,  BulL  Soc,  Chim,  [2]  xxiv.  63. 
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573  yiMMm  (h^fjiv^ridt,  'SVOF^  is  obtunal  W  i^iting  a 
mixtmr*  rX  fwntoii-le  \a\  flnor-?par  in  k  cnrrent  of  hydro- 
chloric acfc^,  in  the  f.>rm  of  small  crjstak,  closely  rewmbling 
zirronium  fiaori-i^  I:  f  jrms  double  saiia  with  other  metallic  fluo- 
fii*^  of  "Lnh  those  of  poiassiom  and  ammoniam  have  been 
iiiv^'i;.'r»ied  by  Marignao,  who  has  prepared  the  following : 


(KF),XbOFy 
:KF;,fN^,0Fj;-3  +  Il,0. 
^KF>/XIX)F,  J  +  2IL0. 
HF(KFjjXV*Fj. 


iNH,F,.XbOFj. 

CyH^rjjXbOF,- 

:XH.F)j(M}OFj\.-i-IUX 

XH.FXl>OFy 

{NH,D,NbOF,NbFj. 


'\'\\iM-  are  cryfitallisable,  and  are  formed  by  dissohiug  niobic 
(i':iii  in  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
(irldiiit;  tlic  other  fluorides  in  various  proportions.  The  first 
wiiltH  iif  tilt  two  series,  which  Marignac  terms  normal  salts,  are 
tlioHo  whidi  are  readily  formed.  The  normal  potassium  salt 
it  fornii:d  whenever  the  others  are  re-crystallised,  and  is  de- 
)>tiHit4;d  in  the  form  of  thin  monoclinic  scales  isomorpbous  with 
jHiIriHKiuiii  tuiigHten  oxyflnoride,  (KF)2\V0,F„  and  with  ]>otas- 
niiinj  tiliinium  fluoride,  K^TiF^  By  dissolving  this  in  hot 
liydmltTii)riu   ucid  potusninm  niob-Jluoriilf,  KjNbFj,   is  formed. 
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which  deposits  in  glistening  rhombic  needles.  The  normal 
ammonium  salt  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tablets,  and  is  isomor- 
phous  with  ammonium  tungsten  oxyfluoride,  (NH4F)2W02F2. 


NIOBIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

574  Niobium  Oxi/stUphide,  NbOSj,  is  formed  when  carbon 
dioxide  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  disulphide  of  carbon  is  passed 
over  the  white-hot  pentoxida  It  is  a  black  or  brass-coloured 
crystalline  powder.  The  same  compound  is  easily  formed,  as  a 
black  woolly  mass  by  heating  the  oxychloride  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  powder,  when  rubbed  in  an  agate  mortar, 
attains  a  steely  lustre,  and  when  heated  bums  in  the  air  with 
formation  of  pentoxide. 


NIOBIUM  AND  NITROGEN. 

"When  niobium  pentoxide  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  ammonia 
it  loses  the  lialf  of  its  oxygen,  and  forms  a  black  powder  con- 
taining nitrogen.  If  niobium  oxychloride  be  treated  with  dry 
anmionia,  it  becomes  hot  and  turns  yellow.  This,  when  heated, 
gives  off  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  black  powder  remains  behind, 
which,  when  melted  with  caustic  potash,  yields  ammonia  in 
large  quantity,  and  on  heating  in  the  air  bums  with  incand- 
escence. It  is  not  attacked  either  by  boiling  nitric  acid  or  aqua- 
regia,  but  dissolves  readily  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and 
nitric  acids. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Niobium. 

575  The  solution  of  a  niobate  yields  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyauide  and  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  brown  precipitate.  Under 
some  circumstances  tincture  of  galls  or  tannic  acid  gives  an 
orange-red  precipitate.  When  zinc  is  added  to  the  acidified 
solution  the  whole  becomes  blue  and  afterwards  brown. 
Microcosmic  salt  or  borax  easily  dissolves  the  pentoxide,  and 
a  bead  is  obtained  which  becomes  violet,  blue,  or  brown,  in 
the  reducing  flame  and  red  on  the  addition  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  quaTititative  determination  and  separation  of  niobium  is 
best  understood  from  the  following  description  of  Rose's  method. 
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given  by  Eammelsbeig,  for  the  analyisis  of  tantalites  and  colum- 
bites.^  The  mixture  of  oxides  obtained  by  fusion  with  acid  pota^ 
sium  sulphate  and  lixiviation  with  water,  is  fused  with  sidphur 
and  sodium  carbonate,  the  fused  mass  treated  with  water,  when 
any  tin  sulphide  or  tungsten  sulphide  which  may  be  present  is 
dissolved.  The  residual  oxides  of  tantalum  and  niobiam  are 
then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the 
iron,  and  again  fused  with  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and  the 
oxides  separated  out  by  boiling  the  mass  with  water,  whilst 
any  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  or  tin  which  may  still  be 
present  is  found  in  solution. 

In  order  to  separate  niobium  from  tantalum  the  purified 
oxides  are  fused  with  potassium  fluoride,  the  mass  digested  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  boiled  after  addition 
of  some  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  largest  portion  of  the 
tantalum  separates  out  chiefly  as  tantalofluorid&  The  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  two-thirds  its  bulk,  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  cold,  and  the  rest  of  the  salt  thus  obtained.  Some- 
times a  third  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  is  necessary.  The 
potassium  tantalofluoride  can  then  be  weighed,  but  it  generally 
contains  some  iron  which  must  be  separated  by  heating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  purified  tantalum  being  weighed  as  the 
pentoxide. 

The  solution  which  contains  the  niobium  is  also  evaporated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  ignited  and  well  washed  with 
water,  and  again  ignited,  when  niobium  pentoxide  remains  be- 
hind. This  may  still  contain  a  trace  of  titanium.  In  order 
to  free  it  from  this  metal  the  fluo-double-salts  are  warmed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  when  the  titanium  compound  is  re- 
duced, and  its  amount  estimated  by  volumetric  analysis  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

The  atomic  weight  of  niobium  was  determined  by  Marignac  * 
to  be  94,  from  numerous  analyses  of  potassium  niobium  oxy- 
fluoride. 

1  Pogg.  Ann.  cxliv.  56.  a  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [4],  viii.  16. 


METALS  OF  THE  GOLD  GROUP. 


Gold. 

Palladium. 

Ruthenium. 

Platinum. 

Bhodium. 
Iridium. 

Osmium. 

576  The  above  metals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  different  behaviour  with  oxygen. 

(1)  Gold  and  platinum  do  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen 
under  any  circumstances. 

(2)  Palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  oxidise  when  they  are 
heated  in  the  air  or  oxygen,  but  their  oxides  decompose  on 
strong  ignition  into  metal  and  oxygen. 

(3)  Euthenium  and  osmium  unite  with  oxygen  to  form 
volatile  oxides  which  do  not  undergo  decomposition  even  at  the 
highest  temperatures. 

Gold  and  silver  were  in  former  times  classed  by  themselves 
as  the  noble  metals.  Afterwards  platinum  and  the  other  metals 
of  this  group,  which  do  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  were 
likewise  included  under  this  terra.  The  lower  oxides  of  this 
group  of  metals  act  as  weak  bases ;  the  higher  ones  on  the 
other  hand  assume  the  character  of  acid-forming  oxides.  The 
gold  group  is  connected  with  the  iron  group  of  metals  inasmuch 
as  many  of  its  members  form  compounds  resembling  the  cobalt- 
amines  and  the  double  cyanides  of  iron. 

GOLD  (AURUM),  Au   =  196-2. 

577  Of  all  the  metals  gold  was  probably  the  first  to  attract  tlie 
attention  of  man,  its  occurrence  in  the  native  state,  its  brilliant 
lustre  and  its  unalterability  rendering  it  an  object  of  value 
from  very  early  times. 

Metallic  gold  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Homer,  and  the  various  names  by  which  it  is  designated  denote 
lustre  or- fine  colour.  Thus  the  Hebrew  zalvdh,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  to  glitter;  whilst  the  Greek  word  'XP^^^^  probably 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  hiranya  also  signifies  to  glitter  or 
flame.  Our  word  "  gold  "  probably  is  connected  with  jvalita, 
which  also  occurs  in  Sanscrit  and  which  is  derived  from  jval 
which  also  means  to  shine.  As  being  the  most  perfect  of  the 
metals  gold  was  compared  by  the  alchemists  to  the  sun  ;  to  it  was 
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MCIAUI  or  THK  GOLD  GBOCF. 


■Uribaltd  tlM  BMMt  maffHu  vatmta,  asd  stiauuHu  efforts 
dimUd  la  the  tmwatatJBa  of  tbe  bun  netals  into  0  (iuTj 

OoU  H  anally  lovnd  is  tbe  aatin  state,  bat  Dever 
yon.  being  ahnj%  tOoftd  vith  mote  or  leas  al-m.     If  ft 
tain  uore  than  3$  per  cent,  of  tbe  latter  metal  it  is 
tttttrmwt.    Katire  gold  ihibUj  ako  oantuaa  tzaces  oC 
copper,  as  well  as  wante  of  tbe  otbo*  Btetafa  of 
gfoafi     An  amalgam  of  gold  alao  ocetns  m  : 
UkewiM  faaod  in  tba  IbUowiiig  fombirMitiona 
AnjIU;    calarerite,  AoTe,;   lylraaite    or    graphic 
(AoA^Te,;    DaQraglte  or  bUek  teUnrimn,   (PhAi 
Tracca  of  gold  oocnr  in  many  pjiita^  Mendea,  and 
It  luu  alto  been  loand  in  aea-vater. 

Native  guid  a  gcntxnUy  found  i»  ntu  in  qaartx-T^ns  or  nA 
which  iateraect  metamorpbic  rociu,  and  lo  some  extent  abe  a 
the  wall-rock  of  theae  veinfl.  Metamotptuc  rocks  which  aa 
tbns  interwcted  are  generally  chlontic.  talcoae,  aoi  aiginaceou 
scbiala ;  alao,  thongb  less  commonly,  mica-  and  bombleode-adiistj, 
gnetaa,  diorite,  and  porphyiy,  and,  still  more  rarely,  granite 
Oold  is  fruqoently  found  crystalline,  the  commonest  forms  beii^ 
the  octobednm  and  tetrahetlron.  The  crystals  are,  honever,  aome- 
times  acicular,  through  elongation  of  these  two  forms,  peaaing 
into  filiform,  retictdated,  and  arborescent  shapes  and  occasionally 
exhibiting  a  spongy  form  fh>m  the  aggr^ation  of  filaments.  It 
fre<')uently  occurs  in  masses  termed  naggets,  in  thin  laumuE^  and 
often  in  flattened  grains  oi  scales  and  in  rolled  masses  in  sand  or 
gravel  Sometimes  indeed  it  is  so  finely  disseminated  through- 
out the  quartz  that  it  is  not  ^'i8ible,  though  present  in  quantititi 
eufltcient  to  pay  for  its  extractlou. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  is  not  confined  to  the  aboTe-nsmed 
rocks,  but  it  is  found  in  many  formations,  even  up  to  the  cbalt 

Tlie  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  formed  by  the  distnt^mtioD  o( 
tlio  gold-bearing  rocks  form  one  of  tlie  most  important  sourws 
of  tlie  precious  nietol,  and  these  alluvial  deposits  often  occur  of 
considerablo  thickness  and  of  great  extent,  those  of  the  Yuba,  >ui 
affluent  of  the  Feather  River  in  California,  varying  from  80  to 
250  feot  in  depth  and  averaging  probably  120  feet, 

578  Although  gold  occurs  widely  distributed  in  nature  it 
is  only  in  certain  places  where  it  is  found  in  quantities 
auificient  to  rupny  tho  process  of  e.xtractinn.  The  most 
important  Kuropcuii  looaliUits  arc  Hunj-ary  and  Tmnsylvanii- 
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These  formerly  yielded  a  considerable  poition  of  the  gold 
which  came  into  commerce;  but  their  importance  as 
gold-bearing  localities  has  recently  much  diminished.  Gold 
is  also  found  in  the  Alps,  but  the  mines  there,  which  were 
worked  from  the  times  of  the  ancients,  are  now  altogether 
abandoned  or  worked  but  very  slightly.  Thus,  for  instance,  at 
Zell  in  the  ZiUerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Vorospatak  in 
Transylvania,  gold-mining  is  still  carried  on. 

The  sands  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Alps  contain 
gold.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sands  of  the  Upper  Rhine  have 
for  centuries  been  washed  for  gold  although  the  richest  portion 
of  the  sand  contains  only  about  56  parts  of  gold  to  10  million. 
Grold  has  also  been  found  in  many  streams  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
precious  metal  has  been  worked  at  Dolgelly  and  other  parts  of 
North  Wales,  in  Scotland,  especially  near  Leadhills,  and  in 
Glencoich,  and  other  parts  of  Perthshire,  in  County  Wicklow, 
and  in  Sweden.  Gold  has  also  been  found  in  Spain,  where  mines 
were  worked  by  the  Bomana  In  Asia  gold  occurs  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Urals  and  in  other  parts  of  Siberia, 
but  this  metal  has  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, especially  in  India.  The  vessels  of  gold  in  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  which  according  to  Herodotus  were 
said  to  have  fallen  from  the  skies,  were  probably  made  from 
Uralian  gold.  The  mines  in  the  Urals  weie  however  not 
opened  until  the  year  1819,  but  they  soon  became  of  such 
importance  that  they  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
world's  requirements  until  the  discovery  of  Califomian  gold. 

Africa  also  contains  much  gold.  Thus  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold-dust  has  been  found  in  Abyssinia,  also  on  the  coast  opposite 
Madagascar,  supposed  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  whence 
it  was  formerly  shipped  to  the  gold-coast.  Indeed  this  source, 
together  with  that  of  Hungary  and  the  Brazils,  yielded  the  chief 
supply  of  gold  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

About  that  time  gold  was  first  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  gold-mining  was  carried  on  in  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia. 

579  Since  the  year  1849  gold-bearing  regions  have  become 
known  which  in  richness  far  surpass  all  those  hitherto  known.  In 
that  year  gold  was  discovered  in  California  by  Colonel  Sutter, 
who  having  erected  a  saw-mill  saw  that  the  water  wliich  was 
to  work  the  mill  contained  particles  of  gold.  The  attempt  to 
keep  this  discovery  secret  naturally  failed,  and  the  few  hundred 
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f:wc.  '/.m-panifrfl  in  the  aame  yair  piud  a  liiriiifiai  :■.' 

^ifralia  ii  another  cr^nntry  •^flp'^ciallT  rich  in  sol-i-felii. 
(.al  '//A'l-ntinfA  "y.cnr  in  th*;  ti'nle-IaatLi  of  S'ew-  S.i:i:h 
I  sl'.n^  thft  continaatirtn  of  nhe  Aastntlim  cordniera 


It.  i^  Fi  ui!i.fU:T  of  j;':n'^''al  notoriety  ttat  many  years  before 
(iTiyltiJFi!/  wna  f.iiMi.^hr^l  rfiftj^ctinc,'  thft  eiisten'^e  of  g'-'M  in 
Aii^frfiliii,  y;h\  wi.t  f.ft>;n  KTon;,'ht into  .Syriney  Ly  shephenJa  a&l 
Bi'td'Ta  ill  (Ij'i  liii.ifi.  Th'!  ac-tnal  occurrence  of  gold  in  Auatralii 
Wfi",  liowdvrT,  (Iwt  fliflwv'iTcd  hy  Count  Strzelecki  in  the  ytar 
Ifi.'IH.  Ir(i(,  t.lpra  wfw  not  utat]ii  known  at  the  time,  inasmuch  as 
llio  ( liiviTPi'ir  r(!tir(:i|  iJn!  f;onHf;fjiienc(;3  of  such  a  statement  in  the 
|.li..t.  roii'litioii  of  Ui.i  (lolony.  In  1343-4  Count  Strzelecki  rv- 
liitni'il  Ui  )Oi|;lfin'l  iiTii](!x)iihitc!<l  hia  nuf,'t;et3  ami  gold  specimens 
lir  Mir  Ktitlcfick  MiirrhiHtni,  who,  arguing  from  the  comparison  of 
l,lir.  (t.'iiln|.i(.iil  f'ciit.iircjt  nf  th(!80  and  the  gold-l*aring  Urals, 
|iii'ilii'l"<l  lliitl,  )r.il<l  wouht  lie  found  widoly  difitrihuted  in  the 
iwli'iii  I'liiiiiiFi  iif  lliii  Aii.Htrnlian  nioTinlnina.  In  the  years 
|Hll_:i   |r.,h]    wii-  idHi.  found  liy  On-  Mtv.   W.  D.  Clarke,  an 
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ustralian  geologist  To  Mr.  Hargreaves,  an  old  CaKfomian 
)ld-digger,  however,  the  honour  belongs  of  proving,  in  1851, 
lat  gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the 
►lony,  and  of  showing  how  it  could  be  readily  obtained  from 
luvial  deposits  by  means  of  the  cradle.  The  first  discovery  of 
orkable  gold-fields  was  made  at  Ophir,  and  this  soon  led  to 
le  finding  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  soil  and  rocks  of  the 
►lony  over  tracks  many  jniles  in  extent  After  a  short  time 
e  proclaimed  gold-fields  extended,  with  a  few  intervals,  the 
hole  length  of  the  colony,  and  westward  about  200  miles,  com- 
'ising  an  area  of  about  1,356  square  miles,  and  numbering 
ore  than  eighty  distinct  fields.^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold 
•oduced  in  New  South  Wales  each  year  from  1851  to  1874 : 

Quantity  of  Gold  produced  in  New  South  Wales, 


Year. 

Oz. 

Value. 

1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

144,120-808 

818,751-93 

548,052-99 

237,910-69 

171,367 

184,600 

175,949 

286,798-65 

329,363-41 

384,053-91 

465,685-37 

640,622-79 

466,111-63 

340,267-02 

320;316-73 

290,014-21 

271,886-47 

255,622-38 

251,491-79 

240,858-10 

323,609-79 

425,129-91 

361,784-71 

270,823-31 

£    s.    d. 
468,366  0  0 
2,660,946  0  0 
1,781,172  0  0 
773,209  0  0 
654,594  0  0 
689,174  0  0 
674,477  0  0 

1.104.174  12  2 
1,259,127  7  10 
1,465,372  19  9 
1,806,171  10  8 
2,467,779  16  1 
1,796,170  4  0 
1,304,926  7  11 
1,231,242  17  7 
1,116,403  14  5 
1,053,578  2  11 

994,655  0  5 

974,148  13  4 

931,016  8  6 

1,250,484  15  11 

1,643,581  16  11 

1.395.175  8  7 
1,040,328  13  6 

Total 

8.205,232-598 

£30,536,246  10  6 

^  LivcrsiJge,  Tra/is,  Roy.  Soc.  N.S,  W,  ix.  153. 
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Tnw  iji       ity  and  value  of  gold  yearly  exported  from  Victoria 
from  1851  to  1865,  is  given  below. 

Quantilif  of  Oold  tarried  from,  Victoria. 


Tr«r. 

Quuitity. 

T^» 

Oz.      dwt  gr. 

f        a.    d. 

I8.il 

145,137     3  12 

580,548  12    0 

1852 

1,988.526  10  13 

7,954,106     0    0 

1853 

2.497,723  16  16 

9,990,895     0    0 

1854 

2,144,699     9  19 

8,578,797  16    0 

1855 

2,575,745     4  17 

10,303,980  16    0 

1856 

2,985,695  17     0 

11,942,783     8    0 

1857 

2,761,628     8     0 

11,046,113  12    0 

1858 

2,555,263     0     0 

10,221,052     0    0 

1859 

2,280,525  14    0 

9,122,102  16     0 

1860 

2,128,466  11     0 

8,513,866     4    0 

1861 

1,978,864  13     0 

7,915,458  12     0 

1862 

1,662,448  18     0 

6,649,795  12     0 

1863 

1,627,066     0     0 

6,508,264     0     0 

1864 

1,545,449  15     0 

6,181,799     0     0 

1865 

1,545,450     0     U 

6,181,800     0    0 

Total 

Oi  30,422,591     0     5 

£121,690,363     8     0 

In  addition  to  tbe  above,  which  was  exported  through  the 
Custom  House,  it  h  cstiuinted  that  about  3,941, 1'O  oz.  was  also 
sent  away  through  other  channels,  or  manufactured. 

The  amount  of  Victorian  gold,  alluvial  and  quartz,  raiseJ 
since  18li8  is  found  in  tbe  following  table : 


Year. 

AUuvial. 

Oz. 

Qmm. 

Oz. 

!      1868 

1,087,502 

507,416 

;     1869 

934,082 

610,674 

!     1870 

718,729 

585,575 

1871 

698,190 

670,725 

I.S-2 

639,551 

691,826 

1873 

604,250 

666,147 

1874 

433,283 

664,360 

1875 

426,611 

641,800 

1876 

357,901 

005,859 

i     1877 

289,754 

519,899 
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These  figures  show  a  steady  annual  decrease  since  1868  in  the 
amount  of  gold  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits ;  the  total  de- 
crease LS  797,748  oz.  This  reduction  in  the  yield  is  owing  to  the 
gradual  and  inevitable  exhaustion  of  the  auriferous  drifts  of  the 
earlier  discovered  gold-fields,  and  to  the  non-discovery  in  later 
years  of  mining  ai*eas  of  sufficient  extent  and  richness  to  com- 
pensate for  the  diminished  yields  obtained  from  the  older 
alluvial  workings.  The  yield  of  gold  from  quartz-mines  has 
not  increased  during  1877,  and  the  return  for  this  year  is  the 
smallest  recorded  during  the  past  ten  years.  ^ 

Gold  has  also  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  New  Caledonia,  and  also  in  India.  The  Australian 
is,  as  a  rule,  much  purer  than  the  Califomian  gold,  but  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  average  fineness  of  the  gold  found  in 
the  several  Australian  colonies  shows  a  regular  depreciation  as 
we  advance  northwards.  Thus  the  average  fineness  of  Victorian 
gold  is  about  960;  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  gold  is 
935,  while  still  further  north  in  Queensland  the  average  fine- 
ness is  872,  and  Maryborough  gold  contains  only  85  per'  cent,  of 
gold  and  as  much  as  14  "per  cent  of  silver.^  Very  large  nuggets 
occur  in  Australian  fields ;  thus,  for  instance,  one  found  at 
Ballarat  weighed  184  pounds  and  was  valued  at  8,376/.  10s.  6d, 

Composition  of  Native  Gold,  The  following  table  gives  the 
composition  of  several  kinds  of  native  gold  : 


Barbara 

Katharine- 

Mitta- 

I/)cality    . 

(Sieben- 

(Ui2). 

Senegal. 

Bolivia. 

California. 

Anstralia. 

Mitta 

biirgen). 

Levol. 
94  40 

(Anstxalia) 

AnAlyxt.  . 

• 

Rose. 

Rose. 

Forbes. 
94-73 

Hunt. 

Northeote. 

Ward. 

Gold   .     . 

84-80 

93-34 

89-24 

99 '28 

89  57 

SUver .     . 

14-68 

6-28 

5-85 

5-23 

10-76 

0-44 

10-43 

j  Iron    .     . 

0-13 

0-32 

0-04 

-^ 

0-20 

i  Copper 

0-04 

0-06 

— 

— 

0-07 

Platinum. 

— 

0-15 

— 

Bisrnnth  . 

-  - 

— 

100  00 

-  - 

001 

"" 

99-65 

99-90 

100  00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

581  Gold-rmning.  The  first  method  of  gold-mining,  namely, 
alluvial'tvashing  or  placer-digging,  as  it  is  termed  in  California, 
carried  on  from  the  simple  pan -washing  to  hydraulic-mining  on  a 
stupendous  scale,  necessarily  requires  a  considemble  quantity 


'  Mineral  Statistics  of  VieUyriafw  1877.  (Published  by  the  Minister  of  Mines.) 
»  F.  B.  MUler,  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  N.S.  W.  1870. 
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of  running  water.  This  or  a  similar  process  was  in  use 
amongst  tlie  ancients ;  thus  Pliny  describes  the  "  bringing  of 
rivers  from  the  mountains,  in  many  instances  for  a  hundred 
miles  for  washing  the  debris,"  &Cw,&c. 

The  washing  apparatus  is  simple  enough  though  frequentlj 
ingenious.  The  simplest  of  all  these  operations  is  that  tennrf 
pan-ivashinff,  in  which  a  shallow  pan  is  used,  of  iron  or  rinc, 
sinking  into  a  cavity  in  the  middle  into  which  the  heavy  par- 
ticles collect,  whilst  the  lighter  dirt  is  washed  away.  The 
wash-dirt  or  wash-stuff  is  brought  into  the  pan  in  a  stream 
of  running  water  and  the  mass  well  stirred  up  with  the  hand 
so  that  the  larger  stones  and  heavy  particles  are  left  whilst 
the  mud  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  pan.  The  gold,  which  is 
found  when  the  stones  are  picked  out,  is  usually  mixed  with 
magnetic  sand  ;  it  is  dried  and  then  brought  into  a  shallow  dish 
and  the  black  sand  separated  by  blowing,  the  whole  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  rotation. 

The  cradle  is  another  simple  apparatus  for  gold- washing,  much 
used  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califomia  and 
Australia.  It  consists  of  a  trough  or  cradle  of  wood  or  iron 
six  or  seven  feet  in  length  under  which  rockers  are  placed,  so 
arranged  that  the  cradle  has  a  slanting  position  to  allow  the  mud 
and  water  to  run  ofiT.  At  the  top  of  the  cradle  is  a  grating 
or  sieve  upon  which  the  wash-stuff  is  thrown,  and  tranverse 
bai*s  of  wood  are  placed  across  the  bottom  of  the  cradle  to 
arrest  the  passage  of  the  heavier  particles  of  gold.  Four  men 
are  needed  to  work  this  efficiently ;  one  digs  out  the  auriferous 
wash-stuff,  another  brings  it  to  the  cradle,  a  third  rocks  the 
trough,  and  the  fourtli  attends  to  the  proper  supply  of  water 
and  the  uniform  washing  of  the  material. 

582  Hydraulic  Gold-mining,  The  system  of  hydraulic  mining 
carried  out  in  California  on  a  stupendous  scale  will  best  be  un- 
derstood by  the  following  quotation  from  Professor  Silliman  :— 

As  the  sliallow  placers  in  the  ravines  and  river-beds  in  Cali- 
fornia became  exhausted,  the  necessity  for  adopting  a  method 
for  economically  working  the  deep  placers  was  felt.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  mitiing,  requiring 
the  construction  of  canals  and  aqueducts  to  convey  water  from 
tlie  fountain-heads  to  the  ground  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  tunnels  and  shafts  in  the  bed-rock,  in  which  the  gold 
occurs,  for  the  discharge  of  the  graveL  The  capital  and  labour 
expended  on  these  works  in  California  since  the  year  1853  has 
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been  enormous.  In  order  to  work  the  process  satisfactorily  the 
whole  >nass  of  the  auriferous  gravel  must  first  be  moved  quite 
down  to  the  bed-rock.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  water 
alone,  aud  the  whole  compact  conglomerate  must  be  thus 
mechanically  disiutegrated  whilst  the  gold  is  deposited  and 
collected  in  the  process  of  washing.  These  conditions  are  in 
practice  met  by  the  followiug  arrangement.  The  mining  ground 
having  been  selected,  a  tunnel  is  projected  from  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  ravine.  So  that  starting  in  the  bed-rock  on 
the  face  of  the  ravine  it  shall  approach  the  centre  of  the  gravel 
mass  to  be  moved  at  a  gradient  of  from  1  in  12  to  1  in  20.  This 
tunnel  is  usually  six  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high  and  varies  in 
length  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  many  thousands.  The  end 
of  the  tunnel  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  from  50  to  100  or  more 
feet  below  the  under  surface  of  the  graveL  At  this  point  a 
shaft  is  simk  through  the  gravel  and  bed-rock  until  it  intersects 
the  tunnel.  Throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel  sluice-boxes 
are  laid  so  as  at  once  to  direct  the  stream  of  water  and  to  save 
the  gold.  For  this  purpose  a  trough  of  strong  planks  is  built  in 
the  tunnel  2  J  feet  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  blocks  of 
wood  placed  about  two  inches  apart,  and  in  the  interstices  thus 
left  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  placed  to  aid  in  catching 
the  heavy  particles  of  gold  which  fall  into  these  hollow  places. 
The  water  from  the  canal  is  brought  by  aqueducts  to  the  head 
of  the  mining-ground  with  an  elevation  of  100  to  400  feet 
above  the  bed-rock  and  it  is  conveyed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
mining  claims  by  iron  pipes  sustained  on  timbers.  These  com- 
municate at  the  bottom  with  a  strong  box  of  cast-iron,  at  the 
top  and  sides  of  which  are  openings  for  the  adaptation  of 
flexible  pipes  which  end  in  nozzles  sometimes  of  three  to  five 
inches  in  diameter,  from  which  a  stream  of  water  issues  under 
great  pressure  and  with  immense  force,  and  these  are  allowed 
to  play,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  168,  on  the  surface  of  the  auriferous 
conglomerate.  Under  the  continuous  action  of  this  enormous 
mechanical  force  aided  by  the  softening  power  of  water,  large 
sections  of  the  mass  come  crushing  down  with  great  violence ; 
the  debris,  quickly  disintegrating  and  disappearing  under  the 
resistless  force  of  the  torrent  of  water,  is  hurried  forward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  down  which  it  is  precipitated  with 
the  whole  volume  of  turbid  water.  This  then  finds  its  way 
down  the  tunnel  which  is  cleared  at  intervals  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  days,  the  whole  of  the  pavement  of  the  blocks 
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of  wrirking  compared  with  those  rormerlr  in  use,  Sir.  Black,  a 
Californian  engineer,  states  that  talcing  a  miner's  wages  at  (mt 
(lollsn  a  day,  the  cost  of  handltog  a  cable  yanl  of  aanfennu 
gnrel  u  a«  follovii : 

With  the  pan 20  dollars. 

„      „     rocker       ...       5         ,, 

,,     „     long  toni  ...       I  dollar. 

,,      „     liydraiilic  process       11-2      „  i 

583  QudTti-miniiifi.     The  mining  operations  carried  on  in  th« 

({old'lwaring  quartz-reefs  are  not  different  from  those  used  in 

the  ciue  of  other  ores.     In  order  to  extract  the  gold  from  tlie 
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gangue  the  whole  mass  must  be  well  pulverizeA  A  variety  of 
mechanical  contrivances  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  stamp- 
ing with  iron  stamps  being  probably  the  best.  The  gold  is 
extracted  from  the  powdered  mineral  by  means  of  mercury, 
to  which  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  is  added. 
The  application  of  sodium  was  proposed  by  H.  Wurtz  of 
New  York,  and  by  Mr,  Crookes  in  England,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  employed  considerably,  but  its  use  has  not  become 
general  The  use  of  sodium  was  said  to  be  especially  advan- 
tageous in  the  case  of  the  presence  of  pyrites.  After  the  gold 
amalgam  has  been  well  pressed,  it  is  heated  in  iron  retorts,  and 
the  porous  gold  which  remains  melted  and  cast  in  iron  moulds. 

584  Oold  Extraction  h/  Chlorine,  For  the  purpose  of  extracting 
gold  from  auriferous  pyrites  Plattner's  chlorine  method  is  some- 
times employed.  In  California  the  *' tailings"  and  deposited 
auriferous  pyrites  are  roasted  in  order  to  remove  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  then  moistened  with  water,  and  placed  in  tubs  fur- 
nished with  false  bottoms,  beneath  which  chlorine  is  introduced. 
After  all  the  air  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  whole 
mass  has  become  impregnated  with  this  gas,  the  tubs  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours.  After  the  lapse  of 
this  time  the  soluble  gold  chloride  is  washed  out  with  water, 
the  metal  precipitated  from  solution  by  the  addition  of  green 
vitriol,  and  the  powdered  gold  dried  and  fused  with  borax. 

BivoCs  Process,  The  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous 
arsenical  pyrites  by  means  of  mercury  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
operation,  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  gold  does  not  take  place 
satisfactorily.  Indeed,  in  Australia  the  problem  of  extracting 
gold  from  this  source  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  occurring  under  these  circum- 
stances is  now  lost.^  In  California  a  process  known  as  Rivot's 
has  been  employed  with  good  results,  one  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  roasting  the  ore  with  superheated  steam  previous  to 
amalgamation. 

585  Parting  hy  Sulphnric  Acid,  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
native  gold  always  contains  more  or  less  silver,  and  in  the  same 
way  silver  is  frequently  auriferous.  Nitric  acid  was  formerly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  separating  these  two  metals,  being  first 
employed,  it  would  appear,  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  extracting   the  gold    from    Spanish   silver.     This   method 

^  Dixon«  '*  On  a  Method  of  Extracting  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals  from 
Pyritei,"  Proc,  Boy.  Soe.  N,S,  W,  1877,  93. 
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RKiain^  in  (^nwnal  ow  up  to  the  Iiftginning  of  thm  cntatj; 
notwiliwtdndin^  ilfcbeek's  diacoveir  in  17^3  O^  t^iliwm 
scid  eoiilil  be  «iuploy«>d  for  this  poFpose.  In  a  MBBwir  «■  At 
gabjrct,  read  befuis  the  Stocithillm  Ajautemy,  ha  1^3:  'Sat 
pbnric  a<:id  aUo  diaaolvea  aim  wfaem  no  water  n  amm^  k, 
bat  gold  is  not  in  die  lease  degtee  altoed,  ao  tbaK  «£*er  uj 
gold  can  be  thoa  compUuiy  s^arated  from  one  aaat^B;  kl 
aocb  an  oil  of  vitriol  ia  raocb  dearer  tibao  nitnc  nod,  nd  fr 
Ihja  naaoo  it  in  not  ailviaable  to  nae  it  (or  tiaa  purpot,  m  On 
■n  otbCT  acids  wbich  cmt  leaa"  Hence  it  was  o^  «bi 
BQlphorie  aeid  became  cheaper  tbat  the  pnoeaa  af  Mj^jaittim 
by  its  mcsBB  could  be  earned  oat,  and  thia  was  done  hj  Datet 
in  ia02. 

In  order  to  sepanito  the  two  metala  by  this  method  &e  al3m 
most  not  coDlein  more  than  '25  per  ceni.  of  guUi  If  it  br 
richer  than  thia,  it  man  be  Srat  melted  with,  tbe  iiim  nmj 
.  quantity  of  silver.  Tbe  granabited  alloy  is  heated  io  OB^ 
iron  hoiloT!),  together  with  two  and  a  half  times  its  we^fat  rf 
concentrated  sulpharic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-S4  £ad 
vesael  i-i  covered  with  a  dome  of  lead,  and  the  snlpbor  dioiide 
w)iicb  i«  evolved  during  the  aolntion  of  the  silver  is  either 
nllowc'I  f)  escape  into  the  air  or  led  into  anlphnric  a^^id  (jhnrn- 
bcM.  Ah  soon  &.i  no  farther  evolution  of  thia  gas  takes  place, 
stiljihiiric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  ISO,  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  diHsoIvinj,'  the  copper  vitriol.  The  clear  lifniid  ia  then  alloweJ 
to  ilow  into  leaden  pans  containing  the  mother-liquors  of  copper 
vitriol  fonnf;d  in  the  next  operation,  and  the  whole  i"?  heatedly 
Htciiin  in  order  to  keep  the  sliyhtly  soluble  silver  sulphate  in 
solution.  Here  a  furtlier  quantity  of  gold  is  deposited,  tbe 
ciciir  liquid  is  again  drawn  off',  and  the  silver  precipitated  K 
means  of  metallic  copper.  The  finely-divided  gold  is  again 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  vessel  in  order  to 
lender  it  completely  free  from  silver,  and  after  having  been 
well  Imiled,  it  is  washed  and  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible  with 
biciirUmato  of  soda. 

An  iinprovemcnt  in  this  process  recommended  by  Bossier.' 
eonwisls  in  allowing  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  silver  to 
eiyslallize,  with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Tlie 
yiH(]w  crjMtals  of  silver  sulphate  are  then  mixed  with  water, 
mill  metallic  iron  gradually  added,  so  that  all  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipiliitrd,  but  Ihe  whole  of  the  copper  remain?  in  solution.    The 
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impurities  introduced  by  the  iron  are  removed  in  the  slag  on 
fusion,  and  the  silver  is  purer  than  when  the  copper  is  thrown 
iown  with  it 

586  Bejining  of  Gold.  The  gold  employed  for  coinage,  when  it 
ioes  not  contain  more  than  1 0  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  now  usually 
purified  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Miller's  process  with  chlorine  gas,  first 
introduced  by  him  in  the  Sydney  Mint  and  now  adopted  in  the 
[loyal  Mint  by  Mr.  Chandler  Eoberts.  This  process  -consists  in 
melting  the  gold  in  a  clay  crucible  which  has  been  glazed  inside 
writh  borax,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  molten  metal 
by  means  of  a  clay  pipe.  The  chlorine  at  once  combines  with 
the  silver  to  form  silver  chloride,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  molten  metal,  whilst  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  should  these  metals  be  present,  are  volatilised 
and  the  pure  gold  remains  beneath.  A  layer  of  melted  borax  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  fused  mass  in  order  to  prevent  the 
silver  chloride  wliich  is  formed  from  being  volatilised.  The 
fineness  of  the  gold  thus  prepared  varies  from  991  to  997  in 
1,000  parts,  whilst  the  metal  obtained  by  other  refining  processes 
frequently  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  silver,  unless  indeed  it 
has  been  worked  up  by  the  method  already  described  as  Eossler's, 
when  it  appears  to  be  chemically  pure. 

In  order  to  prepare  gold  absolutely  free  from  silver,  the  metal 
is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  the  solution  concentrated  in  order  to 
drive  off  the  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  metallic  gold  precipitated  by  a  reducing  agent 
For  this  purpose  ferrous  sulphate  is  usually  employed,  the  follow- 
ing reaction  taking  place : 

2  AuClj  +  GFeSO^  =  2Au  +  FejCl^  +  2Fe2(SO,)3. 

When  the  gold  solutioii  is  poured  into  that  of  the  iron-vitriol 
the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  very  finely-divided  state.  If  the  solutions 
be  mixed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  precipitated  gold  is  scaly 
and  more  lustrous.  Gold  may  also  be  precipitated  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  by  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide, 
antimony  trioxide,  or  other  reducin<^  agents,  as  well  as  by  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  If  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  and  an  excess  of  potassium  carbonate  be  added  to  a  solution 
of  gold,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  which  is  decomposed  on  the 
addition  of  more  oxalic  acid,  and  this,  when  quickly  heated  to 
boiling,  yields  precipitated   gold  in  the  form  of  a   fine  yellow 
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spongy  mass.     In  order  to  obtain  the  gold  in  the  coherent  state, 
it  is  fused  with  the  addition  of  borax  and  nitre. 

587  Properties,  Gold  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  metal- 
lic elements  by  its  bright  yellow  colour.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
regular  system,  and  in  the  native  state  is  often  found  in  distinct 
though  small  crystals.  Some  Australian  gold  worth  about 
£1,100  consisted  of  grains  from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that 
of  small  grains  of  sand,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  perfect 
dodecahedrons.^  Native  gold  has  also  been  found  crystaUized 
in  a  very  gi-eat  variety  of  other  forms  of  the  regular  system.- 
These  small  crystals  are  frequently  connected  together,  so  as  io 
form  hair-like  filaments,  termed  moss-gold,  liversidge  *  has  ob- 
tained this  form  of  gold  artificially.  He  noticed  the  occurreiice 
of  crystallized  gold  in  certain  specimens  of  Australian  auriferous 
pyrites,  and  he  therefore  roasted  this  mineral  in  a  muffle,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  arsenic  and  sulphur,  but  at  a  temperature 
insufficient  to  bring  about  the  fusion  either  of  the  mineral  or  of 
the  gold.  On  removing  the  sample  from  the  muffle,  small  cauli- 
flower-like excrescences  of  metallic  gold  were  observed  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  mass,  these  excrescences  being  composed  of  fine 
filaments  of  the  metal  often  wound  round  in  spiral  coils. 

Gold  precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate forms  very  small  cubes,  and  that  obtained  by  reduction 
with  oxalic  acid  consists  of  minute  octohedrons,  which  arc 
usually  much  distorted.  When  an  amalgam  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  gold  is  heated  for  eight  days  to  80**,  and  then  treated 
with  hot  nitric  acid,  an  aggregate  of  crystals,  some  of  which  are 
G  mm.  in  length,  may  be  obtained.  These,  after  heating  to  get 
rid  of  the  mercury,  have  a  bright  lustrous  appearance. 

Gold  is  softer  than  silver,  and  is  the  most  ductile  of  metals. 
This  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  says:  "Superque  omnia  netur, 
ac  texitur  lanre  modo."  * 

Although  the  relation  which  the  Roman  weights  and  measures 
bear  to  those  in  use  in  the  present  day  is  still  somewhat  un- 
certain, the  following  statement  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  gold-beating.  In  the  first  place  ve 
read  in  Pliny,  "  nee  aliud  laxius  dilatatur,  aut  numerosius 
dividitur,  ut  pote  cujus  uncise  in  septingenas  et  quinquagenas, 

^  Dnna,  System  of  Mineralogi/,  5  Kd.  p.  8. 

-  O.  von  Kath,  Ztitsch,  KrystalL  Minerafog,  i.  1. 

"*  Proc,  How.  Soe.  X,S,  Wales,  1876,  125. 

•»  X.H.  xxxiii.  19. 
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pluresque  bratteas,  quatemum  utroque  digitorum  epargantur/'  ^ 
Then  in  1621  Mersenne  mentions  that  the  Paris  gold-beaters 
were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  1,600  leaves  from  one  ounce 
3f  gold,  which  would  cover  105  square  feet.  In  1680  Halley 
states  that  in  his  time  a  grain  of  gold  could  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  98  ells  in  length,  whilst  Eeaumur  mentions  in  1711  that 
one  ounce  of  gold  can  be  hammered  out  so  as  to  cover  146^ 
square  feet,  and  according  to  newer  statements  one  grain  may 
be  made  to  cover  56*75  square  inches,  or  one  ounce  to  cover 
189  square  feet,  whilst  280,000  leaves  have  to  be  placed  one 
upon  another  to  occupy  the  thickness  of  one  inch.  One  grain 
of  gold  also  serves  to  gild  two  miles  of  fine  silver  w^ire,  whilst 
the  thickness  of  such  deposits  of  gold  as,  for  example,  that 
on  gold  lace  is  about  0000002  mm.  Gold  is  extremely  ductile, 
and  gold  wire  can  be  drawn  so  fine  that  3,240  meters  weigh 
only  one  gram.  Gold-leaf  has  usually  a  thickness  of  about 
00001  mm.,  and  allows  green  light  to  pass  through.  Metallic 
gold  can  be  precipitated  in  a  dilute  liquid  in  so  fine  a  state 
of  division  that  it  remains  suspended,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  appears  by  reflected  light,  of  a  purple-red,  whilst  by 
transmitted  light  it  assumes  a  blue  colour. 

The  relations  of  finely-divided  gold  to  light  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  Faraday.*  By  spreading  a  leaf  of  gold  on  a  glass- 
plate  and  then  pouring  on  to  it  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
Faraday  succeeded  in  obtaining  films  of  gold  of  extreme  tenuity. 
The  green  colour  which  ordinary  gold-leaf  exhibits  by  trans- 
mitted light  passes  into  a  ruby-red  when  the  highly  attenuated 
film  is  heated  to  316^  The  red  colour  of  ruby  glass  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  metallic  gold  in  an  extreme  state  of  division. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned  film,  the 
original  green  tint  of  which  can  be  brought  back  by  burnishing 
itB  surface. 

At  13'*  gold  has  a  specific  gravity  of  19*265  (Matthiessen) ; 
it  fuses  according  to  Pouillet  at  1381°,  and  according  to  Bec- 
quereP  at  1037^  expanding  considerably  in  the  act  of  fusion, 
and  forming  a  bluish-green  liquid.  It  volatilizes  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  as  when  auriferous  platinum  is  fused  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  when  a  powerful  electric  discharge  is 
passed  through  a  thin  gold  wire. 

^  N.H.  xxxiii.  19.     An  onnne  of  gold  can  be  hammered  into  750  leaves,  each 
of  which  is  4  digits  (about  3  inches)  square. 
^  Phil,  Tram,  1867,  i».  145.  *  Cmnpt,  Rend.  Ivii.  865. 
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Gold  is  not  attacked  at  any  temperature  either  by  oxygen  or 
by  water,  and  it  also  remains  unacted  upon  when  fused  with 
chlorate  of  potash.  Alkalis  and  the  nitrates,  however,  attack  it. 
Gold  does  not  dissolve  in  any  simple  acid,  with  the  exception 
of  selenic  (Mitscherlich),  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  aqua-regia, 
or  in  any  other  acid  liquid  in  which  chlorine  is  evolved. 

588  Purple  of  Cassius,  This  body,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made  as  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  ruby  glass, 
was  discovered  by  Andreas  Cassius,  who,  however,  did  not  publish 
anything  on  the  subject,  though  his  son  of  the  same  name  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  1685  entitled,  De  extrcnio  illo  et  perfectissimo 
natuTcc  opificio  ac  prindpe  terrenorum  sidere,  Auro,  et  admiranda 
ejus  natura — cogitata^  experimerUis  Uludraia,  In  the  previous  year 
however,  a  Hessian  mining  official,  Orschal,  published  a  paper, 
Sol  Sine  Vesta :  or,  Tliirty  Experiments  to  Draw  out  its  PurpU 
from  Gold.  He  describes  that  he  had  learned  the  process  from 
Cassius,  and  that  it  consisted  in  precipitating  gold  with  tin. 
After  that  time  many  investigations  were  made  on  this  pigment 
without  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  chemical  nature 
being  arrived  at.  A  variety  of  receipts  were  given  for  its  pre- 
paration, in  all  of  which  gold  chloride  was  precipitated  by  a 
mixture  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides.  This  precipitate  is, 
according  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  either  of  a  dark  purple-red, 
or  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  both  yielding  a  brown  powder  on 
drying.  The  process  by  which  the  finest  purple  is  obtained  is, 
according  to  Fuchs,  to  add  stannous  chloride  to  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  until  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  a  pale  green, 
and  then  to  precipitate  the  gold  solution  with  this  mixture.  The 
precipitate  contains  tin  oxide  in  varying  quantities,  and  some 
chemists  have  supposed  that  the  compoimd  is  a  gold  stannate, 
but  this  view  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  when  purple  of 
Cassius  is  dried  and  then  triturated,  the  powder  assumes  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  on  heating  does  not  evolve  oxygen.  For 
this  reason  others  have  regarded  the  substance  as  a  mixture 
of  tin  oxide  and  veiy  finely-divided  gold.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  freshly  precipitated  and  moist  pigment  is  soluble  in 
ammonia  tells  against  this  latter  supposition,  as  does  the  action 
of  light  on  the  liquid,  for  gold  is  then  precipitated,  whilst 
ammonium  stannate  remains  in  solution.  The  literature  respect- 
ing the  purple  of  Cassius  has  been  collected  by  J.  C.  Fischer.' 

589  Gilding.     The  art  of  gilding  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  and 

*  Dinffl.  Pol  III,  Jnurn.  clxxxii.  30. 
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Pliny  states  that  objects  of  wood  and  marble  are  gilt  by  means 
of  gold-leaf,  whilst  metallic  surfaces  are  gilt  by  help  of  quick- 
silver. Gold-leaf  is  obtained  from  gold-foil  by  hammering 
pieces,  each  having  an  area  of  a  square  inch  and  weighing 
six  grains,  first  between  sheets  of  vellum  or  tough  paper,  and 
afterwards  between  leaves  of  gold-beater's  skin — a  material 
prepared  from  the  caecum  of  the  ox.  The  small  cuttings  and 
waste  leaf  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  shell  gold 
used  by  painters. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  employed  for  gilding  metals.  In 
gilding  by  immersion  the  well-cleaned  objects  are  dipped  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  gold  chloride  and  bicarbonate  of  potash ; 
whilst  in  wash-gilding  a  gold  amalgam  is  rubbed  on  the  surface, 
the  mercury  afterwards  driven  .off  by  heating,  and  the  surface 
either  burnished,  or  deadened  by  heating  it  with  a  fused  mixture 
of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  lime,  when  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine  is  liberated  which  etches  the  gold.  These  older 
methods  have  now,  however,  been  almost  completely  supplanted 
by  the  elcctrch-deposition  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of 
gold  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide  is  employed,  a  gold  plate 
being  used  as  the  positive  electrode.  The  colour  of  the  deposited 
gold  can  be  modified  by  adding  to  the  gold  solution  salts  of 
silver  or  copper,  as  well  as  both  of  these,  when  alloys  are 
deposited. 

590  Alloys  of  Gold.  Pure  gold  is  very  soft,  and  is  soon  worn 
away  by  use.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  goldsmith,  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver,  or  with  both 
together,  the  resulting  alloys  being  much  harder  than  pure  gold. 
Copper  imparts  to  the  gold  a  red  colour,  and  lowers  its  fusing- 
point.  This  alloy  was  formerly  called  red-carat  gold,  because 
the  fineness  of  a  gold  alloy  used  to  be  universally  expressed  in 
carats,  24-carat  gold  being  pure  gold.  In  England  at  the 
present  time  five  legal  standards  exist  for  gold-ware ;  22-carat, 
or  standard  gold,  18,  15,  12,  and  9-carat  gold,  the  meaning  of 
this  being  that  24  parts  by  weight  of  the  alloy  contain  22,  18, 
15,  12,  and  9  parts  of  gold  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  coinage,  however,  the  fineness  of  gold  is 
generally  expressed  in  parts  per  1,000.  Thus,  for  instance, 
English  standard  gold,  being  a  22-carat  gold,  has  a  fineness 
of  916'66.  In  the  German,  American,  and  Italian  coinage 
standard  gold  is  of  21*6  carats,  or  has  a  fineness  of  900.  Red- 
carat  ornaments  are  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
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pure  gold  by  heating  them  and  dipping  them  for  a  short  time 
in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  called  white  alloys,  and 
have  a  greenish-yellow  colour  if  they  do  not  contain  too  small 
a  quantity  of  silver,  whilst  when  the  latter  metal  is  present  in 
larger  amount  the  alloy  assumes  a  yellowish-white  .shade.  A 
gold-silver  alloy  occurs  naturally  as  electrum,  often  found  in 
crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 

Trinket  gold  contains  both  copper  and  silver.  It  is  hard, 
and,  according  to  the  proportion  of  its  materials,  possesses 
either  a  yellowish-red  or  a  whitish  colour. 

Oold-Amalgam.  Gold  readily  combines  with  mercury.  An 
amalgam  containing  2  atoms  of  gold  to  from  3  to  16  atoms 
of  mercury,!  crystallizes  in  fo|ir-sided  prisms.  An  amalgam 
which  occurs  in  California  has  the  composition  AujH^and 
another,  (AuAg)2Hg5,  is  found  in  the  form  of  white  grains, 
together  with  platinum,  in  Columbia. 


GOLD  AND  OXYGEN. 

591  These  elements  combine  in  two  proportions: 

Gold  Monoxide  or  Aureus  Oxide,  Au^O. 
Gold  Trioxide,  or  Auric  Oxide,     Au^Oj. 

Oold  Monoxide,  AugO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  cor- 
responding chloride,  AuCl,  with  cold  dilute  caustic  potash 
(Berzelius).  Another  method  of  preparation  is  to  boU  a  solu- 
tion of  gold  trichloride  with  the  potassium  salt  of  acetic, 
tartaric,  or  other  organic  acid.^  It  is  a  powder  which,  when 
moist,  has  a  violet-black,  and  when  dry  assumes  a  violet-brown 
tint,  and  is  decomposed  at  250°  into  gold  and  oxygen.  It  de- 
composes on  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold 
and  quickly  on  boiling,  into  gold  and  the  trichloride.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  nitric  acid  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved 
by  aqua-regia.  Although  unacted  upon  by  acids,  it  is  at  once 
decomposed  by  weak  bases. 

Of  its  salts,  the  chloride  and  iodide,  and  a  few  others,  form 
peculiar  double  salts  with  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals. 

'  Figiiier,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [S],  xi.  336. 
■■'  See  voJ.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  10. 
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592  Gold  Trioxide,  AugOj.  The  substance,  termed  calx  of  gold 
by  the  early  chemists,  was  nothing  more  than  the  finely-divided 
metaL  Bergmann  was  the  first  to  state  that  the  precipitate 
produced  by  alkalis  in  the  gold  solution  is  dephlogisticated 
gold ;  but  the  oxide  was  examined  more  carefully  in  1806  by 
Proust,  and  in  1811  by  Oberkampf.  Gold  trioxide  is  a  blackish- 
brown  powder,  obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide  to  100°.  If 
this  be  more  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown  powder  of  metallic  gold. 

Gold  Trihydroxide,  Au(0H)3,  is  best  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  gold  trichloride  with  an  excess  of  magnesia,  and 
well  washing  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  (Pelletier).  The 
gold  solution  may  also  be  treated  with  caustic  potash  until  the 
precipitate  which  is  formed  is  redissolved,  and  then  the  dark- 
brown  solution  boiled  until  it  becomes  of  a  light-yellow  colour, 
a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  precipitate 
washed.  The  hydroxide  thus  prepared  always  contains  a  little 
potash,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  again  precipitated  by  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomson  it  is  best  prepared  by  warming  a  dilute 
solution  of  gold  trichloride  with  caustic  potash,  and  precipi- 
tating the  brown  solution  by  Glauber-salt,  when  it  is  obtained 
in  a  form  resembling  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide.  In  the 
moist  state  it  varies  in  its  appearance  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation,  being  a  yellow,  olive-green,  or  brown  powder, 
which  on  drying  becomes  brownish-black,  and  decomposes  on 
exposure  to  light  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  When  warmed 
with  alcoholic  potash  the  metal  is  reduced  in  the  form  of  fine 
glistening  scales,  which  are  employed  in  miniature  painting. 
It  is  a  weak  base,  which  dissolves  slightly  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  more  readily  in  nitric  acid,  from  which 
solutions  it  is  again  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  It 
forms  the  corresponding  haloid  salts  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromic  acids.  Gold  trioxide  is  an  acid-forming  oxide, 
and  its  salts  are  termed  aurates. 

If  gold  be  treated  with  a  quantity  of  aqua-regia  insufficient 
to  dissolve  the  whole,  and  containing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  if  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  be 
then  added  to  the  acid  liquid  so  as  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
which  is  first  formed,  an  olive-green  precipitate  is  thrown  down 
on  warming.  This,  when  dried  in  the  air,  becomes  black,  and 
possesses  the  composition  Au^Oy     If  on  the  other  hand  the 
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«'old  solution  contain  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  an  orange-red 
precipitate  having  the  composition  Au^O^  separates  out^ 

593  Ammoniacal  Auric  Oxide,  or  Fulminating  Gold, 
Anfi^li^K^^.  The  preparation  of  this  compound  was  first 
described  with  great  accuracy  by  Basil  Valentine  in  his  Last 
Testament.  He  obtained  it  by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua-rtgia 
mixed  with  salarmoiiiac,  precipitating  with  sal-tartari  (potashes), 
and  subsequently  washing  with  water.  He  then  says :  "  Dry  the 
gold-calx  in  the  air  where  no  sun  shines,  and  especially  not  over 
the  fire,  for  as  soon  as  this  powder  is  exposed  to  a  little  warmth 
it  ignites  and  does  a  greal  deal  of  damage,  for  it  then  explodes 
with  such  great  power  and  might  that  no  man  can  withstand." 
He  then  describes  its  properties,  and,  amongst  others,  that  it  loses 
its  explosive  power  when  heated  with  sulphur.  The  name  of 
fulminating  gold  (aurum  fulminans)  was  given  to  it  by  Beguin 
in  1608.  It  was,  however,  also  known  under  other  names,  and 
was  used  as  a  medicine.  Angelus  Sala,  writing  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  that  no  fulminating  gold 
can  be  prepared  if  aqua-regia  made  with  hydrochloric  acid 
be  employed  instead  of  that  made  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  Glauber 
says  that  the  preparation  obtained  by  means  of  volatile  alkali 
(carbonate  of  ammonia)  fulminates  much  more  strongly  than 
that  made  with  oleum  tartari  (carbonate  of  potash).  In  spite 
of  these  observations  but  few  chemists  believed  that  the  volatile 
alkali  took  part  in  the  composition  of  the  substance,  and  a  great 
number  of  erroneous  observations  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  composition  of  fulminating  gold.^  Even  Black  in  1756 
stated  tliat  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  fixed 
air,  although  Kunkel,  a  very  accurate  observer,  had  already 
pointed  out  the  true  cause.  For  in  his  Laboratorium  ChymievLm, 
whicli  appeared  in  1716,  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  he 
describes  the  preparation  of  fulminating  gold,  and  discusses  the 
various  reactions  which  take  place.  He  then  continues :  "  Once 
I  precipitated  the  gold  with  cleum  tartari,  distilled  the  men- 
struum to  dryness,  and  then  edulcorated ;  and  I  thus  obtained  a 
fine  gold  calx  which  became  brown  but  did  not  fulminate  at  all ; 
when,  however,  the  same  substance  was  imbibed  several  times 
with  spirifus  urinal  and  very  gently  dried,  it  exploded  violently." 
He  also  says  that  when  this  substance  is  imbibed  and  afterwards 
distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  an  acid  sal-volatile  sublimes  in  the 

*  Prat.  Compt.  Rend.,  Ixxx.  845. 

"  Kopp,  Geik'hicht€  drr  Chimin,  iv.  210. 
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neck  of  the  retort.  *'  Hence,"  he  adds,  "  thou  canst  see  whence 
the  power  in  the  aurum  falminans  comes,  namely  from  the  sal- 
volatile  concentratum,"  This  view  was  confinned  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bergmann  and  Scheele,  who  considered  fulminating 
gold  to  be  a  compound  of  ammonia  and  gold  calx.  Hence  the 
Lavoisierians  termed  this  compound  oxyde  d'or  ammoniacal. 
The  composition  of  this  body  was  subsequently  more  exactly 
investigated  by  Dumas.* 

Fulminating  gold  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  gold  hydroxide,  or  by  precipitating  gold  chloride  with 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate.  It  is  a  green  or  brown  powder,  which 
explodes  most  violently  when  in  the  dry  state  either  on  per- 
cussion or  when  heated.  The  violence  of  the  detonation  is 
increased  by  washing  with  hot  water,  and  when  the  compound 
is  prepared  by  precipitation  fix)m  the  chloride  it  is  usual  to  add 
some  alkali  in  order  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  chloride. 
The  explosion  can  be  brought  about  by  rubbing  on  paper,  and 
when  it  is  warmed  for  a  short  time  to  100°  it  becomes  so 
unstable  that  it  can  scarcely  be  touched  without  undergoing 
decomposition.* 


AUROUS   SALTS. 

594  Aurous  Chloride,  or  Gold  Moiwchloride,  AuCl,  is  best 
obtained  by  carefully  heating  the  trichloride  to  185°.  It  is  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  readily  decomposes  into  gold  and  the 
trichloride. 

Aurotis  Bromide,  AuBr,  is  formed  as  a  greenish-yellow  mica- 
ceous powder  when  brom-auric  acid,  AuBr4H,  is  heated  to  115°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hydrobroraic  acid- decomposes  it 
into  gold  and  the  compound  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

Aurous  Iodide,  Aul,  is  formed  when  hydriodic  acid  acts  upon 
gold  oxide : 

AugOg  +  6HI  =  2 Aul  -h  3H,0  +  2I2. 

It  is  also  formed  when  tlie  trichloride  is  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  the  iodide.  When  finely-divided  gold  is  boiled 
with  hydriodic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  allowed   to   run  into   hydriodic   acid,  a    lemon-yellow 

'  Aim.  Chim.  Phys.  xliv.  167. 

2  J.  Thouiscu,  Joum.  2)T.  Chcm.  [2],  xiii  337 
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coloured  crystalline  powder  of  aurous  iodide  is  formed.  It  is  a 
very  unstable  body,  which  assumes  a  green  colour  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  deposits  a  bright  surface  of  metallic  gold  on  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  stands.  The  decomposition 
takes  place  more  quickly  on  warming,  and  at  120**  it  decom- 
poses completely.  Aqueous  acid  decomposes  it  only  when 
heated. 

•595  Sodium  Auro-sulphite,  SNagSOg  -f  AugSOg  +  SHjO,  is 
formed  when  acid  sodium  sulphite  is  added  to  a  boiling  alkahue 
solution  of  sodium  aurate,  or  when  this  solution  is  saturated  with 
sulphur  dioxide  at  50**.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the  sulphurous  and 
sidphuric  acids  are  first  precipitated  by  the  careful  addition  of 
barium  chloride,  and  then  the  barium  salt  corresponding  to  the 
above  sodium  compound  is  obtained  as  a  purple-red  precipitate, 
which  must  be  quickly  washed  in  absence  of  air.  The  moist 
precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  the  minimum  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  any  barium  salt  which  may  be  present 
precipitated  by  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then,  by  further 
addition  of  the  same  precipitant  the  sodium  compound  is  thrown 
down  as  an  orange-red  precipitate.  It  is  very  easily  oxidizable, 
but  in  presence  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  the  solution  may  be  heated 
to  boiling  without  decomposition  occurring.  When  tliis  solution 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol  the  salt  is  obtained  as  a  purple  powder, 
which  appears  yellow  or  green  by  reflected  light 

Ammonium  Aur-ammonium  Sulphite,  (JS13.^2^0^  + 
3(NH3Au)2S03  4-  SHgO,  is  obtained  by  dropping  a  neutral 
chloride  of  gold  solution  into  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphite  in  concentrated  ammonia.  It  forms  flat  six-sided 
silky  glistening  white  tablets,  and  if  its  solution  be  acidified, 
gold  separates  out.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  salt  contains 
ammonium  auro-sulphite,  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  sodium  salt  which  it  resembles. 

Sodium  AurO'thiosuJphate,  SNagSgOj  +  Au^SgOj  +  4H2O, 
is  formed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a  neutral  2  per  cent  gold 
solution  to  a  solution  containing  three  times  as  much  sodium 
thiosulphate.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  after  each  addition  until 
the  red  liquid  which  is  formed  becomes  colourless.  It  is  then 
precipitated  with  strong  alcohol,  and  any  common  salt  and 
sodium  tetrathionate  which  may  be  present  removed  by  re- 
peated solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol  The 
salt  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 
8Na.^S^03  +  2AUCI3  =  3No,,S,0-  -*-  Au^SgOj  +  2NaA06  +  6NaCL 
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It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  have  a  sweet  taste. 
Its  solution  is  not  reduced  by  ferrous  sulphate  or  oxalic  acid, 
nor  is  it  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  When  barium  chloride,  and  afterwards  alcohol,  are  added 
to  its  solution  a  precipitate  of  the  corresponding  barium  salt  is 
obtained,  from  which  a  solution  of  the  acid  auro-thiosulphate, 
SHgSgOj  +  AugSgOj,  is  obtained  by  addition  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  not  known  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  but  the  solution  can  be  evaporated  in  the  air 
to  a  syrupy  consistency. 

The  above  compounds  do  not  exhibit  the  reactions  either  of 
the  aureus  salts  or  of  the  thiosulphates,  and  hence  it  is  assumed 
that  they  contain  a  compound  radical,  whose  hydrogen  salt  is 
the  last-named  compound.  They  may,  therefore,  be  written  as 
follows : 

HgS^OeAu. 

NagS^OgAu  +  2H2O. 

596  Aiirous  Cyanide,  AuCN.  Tliis  compound  is  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium 
double  salt  and  evaporation  in  a  water-bath,  the  residue  being- 
washed  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  fine  yellow  powder,  showing  iri- 
descent colours,  which  consists  of  microscopic  hexagonal  tables 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  the  dry  state  unalterable  in  the  air. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  the  single  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
aqua-regia,  as  well  as  in  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
sodium  thiosulphate. 

Potassium  Auro-cyanide,  KAu(CN)2.  This  compound,  largely 
used  in  electro-gilding,  is  best  obtained  as  follows :  7  parts  of 
gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  tlie 
fulminating  gold  well  washed  and  brought  into  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  6  parts  of  pure  potassium  cyanide.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered  and  allowed  to  cool,  when,  if  it  is  not  too  dilute, 
the  salt  separates  out  in  colourless  rhombic  pyramids  having  a 
pearly  lustre.  These  have  a  saline  and  at  the  same  time  metal- 
lic taste,  and  are  soluble  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  rather  less 
than  half  their  weight  of  boiling- water.  The  mother-liquor  of 
these  salts  contains  as  impurity  potassium  cliloride  and  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  yields  on  evaporation  impure  crystals. 
These  are,  therefore,  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  as 
above  described,  and  the  resulting  auro-cyanide  dissolved  in 
potassium  cyanide. 


1*0(113810111  anro-cyaoide  is  also  foniMHl  wLen  Sndy-tliiriJeH 
pitd  is  boiled  in  the  preseoce  of  air  with  a  solution  of  poUs- 
num  cjanide  * : 

2Au  +  4KC>'  +  0+  H,0  =2ATiK(C;f),  +  2K0H. 

AmmtmiKm  Auro-cyanuU,  NH,  An(CN')j.  is  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  t)io  foregoing  salt  with  one  of  ammouinm 
sulphate,  and  remoA'ing  the  potassium  sulphate  by  precipitation 
vith  alcohol.  The  crystals  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste, 
and  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  etiier. 

Auroiis  Thwcyanale  is  only  known  in  combination  with  other 
thiocyanates.  The  folassium  ai/ro-ZAMwyaifid*.  AuSCN +KSCK, 
ii  obtained  with  evolution  of  thiocyanic  acid,  when  a  neotml 
gold  solution  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  tliio- 
cyanate.  It  crj'stallizes  iu  yellow  obtuse  prisms.  When  hydro- 
nbloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  copper-red  needles  separate 
out,  and  stiver  nitrate  precipitates  the  double-salt  silver-gold 
llnocyaiiate,  AuSCS  +  AgSCN.  Ammonia  also  produces  a 
while  precipitate  of  aur-ammoDium  tliiocyanate  (AuNHj)SCK, 
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597  Auric  Chloride,  or  Gold  Trkktoridc,  AuClj.  Geher  and  all 
the  later  chemists  were  acquainted  willi  the  fact  that  gdlil 
dissolves  in  aqua-regia.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  a  portion  of  the  chloride  is  decomposed  with  formation 
of  aureus  chloride  (Berzelius).  In  order  to  prepare  the  pu« 
anhydrous  chloride  the  best  process  is  that  proposed  by  Thomsen. 
It  consists  iu  acting  upon  gold  powder  with  chlorine  when  the 
dichloride,  AuCl^,  is  formed,  Tlds  is  a  dark-red  crystalli 
powder  which,  when  mixed  with  a  small  quautity  of  water,  ia 
converted  into  the  trichloride  and  monoubloride.  When  genii; 
heated  the  latter  decomposes  as  before  described,  the  metallic 
gold  is  filtered  off,  the  solution  evaporated  gently,  and  tlmn 
heated  to  150°,  when  anhydrous  auric  chloride  remains  as  a 
brawn  crystalline  mass.  Tlie  anhydrous  chloride  is  also  formed 
by  heating  goliMeaf  iu  chlorine  to  300^  and  it  sublimes  in  i 
stream  of  chlorine  iu  reddish  crystals,^     Wlien  the  brownish 
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red  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  down  until  a  crystalline 
Blm  is  formed  on  the  surface,  large  dark  orange-red  crystals 
are  deposited  of  AuClg  +  2H2O.  These  deliquesce  in  moist  air, 
whilst  they  effloresce  in  dry  air. 

CJilor-auric  Acid,  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride  it  becomes  yellow  and  the 
liquid  then  contains  the  above  compound  in  solution:  The 
same  substance  is  obtained  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia 
containing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  either  of 
the  above  solutions  are  evaporated  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
quicklime,  long  yellow  needles  of  HAuCl4  4-4H20  are  deposited, 
which  deliquesce  on  exposure.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste, 
is  poisonous,  and  colours  the  skin,  nails,  ivory,  &c.,  of  a  purple- 
red  tint  when  exposed  to  light.  This  fact  was  mentioned  in 
1663  by  Boyle  as  being  one  then  not  generally  known. 

Gold  chloride  not  only  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
with  many  other  soluble  chlorides  to  form  soluble  compounds. 
For  this  reason  the  above  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  Chlor-auric  Acid. 

Potassium  Chlar-aurate,  KAUCI4.  When  the  strongly  acid 
solution  of  gold  chloride,  to  which  the  calculated  quantity  of 
potassium  chloride  has  been  added,  is  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  light-yellow  monoclinic  needle-shaped  crystals, 
having  the  composition  2KAUCI4  +  HgO  are  deposited.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  is  em- 
ployed, large  transparent  rhombic  tables  of  KAuCl^  +  2H2O  are 
formed,  which  easily  effloresce  on  exposure.  When  heated  these 
melt  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  a  dark-brown  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  turns  yellow,  with  formation  of  the  salt 
KAuCU  This  is  decomposed  by  water  into  gold,  potassium 
chloride,  and  potassium  chlor-aurate. 

Sodium  Chlor-aurate,  NaAuCl^  +  2H2O,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving common  salt  in  a  solution  of  gold  chloride  and  con- 
centrating the  solution,  when  it  is  deposited  in  yellowish-red 
rhombic  tables  or  prisms,  which  do  not  alter  on  exposure. 

Ammonium  Chtor-aurate,  NH^AuCl^,  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  by  Basil  Valentine,  who  employed  aqua-regia  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac  for  dissolving  the  gold,  and  on  cooling  the 
solution  obtained  crystals  which  ho  considered  to  be  a  true  gold 
vitriol.  From  the  neutral  solution  large  light-yellow  rhombic 
tables  of  the  composition  2NH4AUCI4  +  5HwO  separate.  These 
are  tolerably  permanent.     From  an  acid  solution,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  salt  4NH^AuCl^  +  5H^0,  cr)^stallize3  in  monoclinic 
plates.     Both  salts  become  anhydrous  at  100*. 

The  chlorides  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  groups,  as  veil 
as  those  of  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  xanibo-cobalt^  and  thallium 
also  form  crystalline  chlor-aurates. 

598  Aicric  Bromide,  or  Gold  Tribromide,  AuBfj.  Finely-divided 
gold  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrobromic  acid  (Balard).  In  order 
to  obtain  the  anhydrous  compound,  bromine  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  gold  powder,  when  the  black  compound  Au^Br^  is  formed, 
from  which  the  tribromide  is  extracted  by  ether.  When  the 
solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  the  tribromide  re- 
mains behind  as  a  black  crystalline  crust,  which  dissolves  slowly 
in  water.  The  concentrated  solution  is  viscid  and  almost  black 
(Thomsen). 

Brom-auHc  Add,  HAuBr^  -f  SH^O,  is  formed  when  bromine 
is  allowed  to  act  upon  gold  powder,  and  as  soon  as  the  reaction 
is  over,  a  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*38,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  gold  present,  is  added,  and  then 
bromine  again  added  until  the  gold  is  completely  dissolved  It 
crystallizes  in  dark  cinnabar-red  flat  needles. 

Awric  Iodide,  AuT,.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  gold  chloride 
is  added  to  one  of  potassium  iodide,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  and  yields  a  green  precipitate,  which  on  agi- 
tation dissolves  again,  inasmuch  as  potassium  iod-aurate  is 
formed.  If,  however,  more  gold  solution  is  added,  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  fonned,  and  this,  after  washing,  may  be  dried, 
but  it  evolves  iodine,  and  is  converted  on  standing  into  aurons 
oxide.^  It  forms  dark-coloured  compounds  with  the  soluble 
iodides. 

Potassium  Auric  Sulphite,  SKgSOj  +  Au2(S03)3  +  SHgO,  i^ 
formed  when  potassium  sulphite  solution  is  poured  into  a  soln- 
sion  of  potassium  aurate,  the  above  salt  separating  from  the 
brown  liquid  in  beautiful  yellow  needles.  It  is  very  unstable, 
and  easily  decomposes  with  separation  of  gold. 

Auric  Cyanide,  Au(CN)3,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
exists  in  combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other  cyanides.* 

Cyan-auric  Acid,  HAu(CN)^ -h  GHgO,  is  obtained  from  the 
potassium  salt  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  cold  water  and  decomposed  by  some- 
what less  than  the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.    The 

'  Johnston,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  ix.  ^m. 

^  llimly,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  xlii.  840 ;  and  GmeliD,  Uandhook,  riii.  41. 
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filtrate  yields  on  evaporation  tabular  crystals  wliich  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Potassium  Cyan-Curate,  2KAu(CN)^  +  SHgO,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  gold  chloride  and  potassium 
cyanide.  On  cooling  it  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  tables, 
which  usually  effloresce.     It  is  used  for  electro-gilding. 

Ammonium  Cyan-aurate,  NH4Au(CN)^  +  2H2O,  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in  ammonium  cyanide  and  crystal- 
lizing by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  fonns  either  four-  or  six- 
sided  tables,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether. 

Auric  Thiocyanate  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  if  a 
solution  of  gold  chloride  be  precipitated  by  potassium  thio- 
cyanate in  the  cold  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  K  Au(SCN)^ 
is  thrown  down,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  from  warm 
water  with  partial  decomposition. 


AURATES. 

599  Potassium  Aurate,  KAuOo  +  ^HgO,  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  auric  hydroxide  in  caustic  potash  in  a 
vacuimi  in  the  form  of  small  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  very  unstable, 
and  its  solution  is  used  for  gilding  copper  and  other  metals. 

The  other  aurates  are  less  completely  investigated.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium  salt  yields  precipitates  with  many  metallic 
salts.  Some  of  these,  such  as  that  formed  with  calcium  chloride, 
dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.^ 


GOLD  AND  SULPHUR. 

600  Gold  IHsulphide,  AugSg,  is  obtained  as  a  hydrated  black 
precipitate  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  cold 
solution  of  the  chloride.^  It  dissolves  in  the  sulphides  of  tlie 
alkali  metals,  and  is  easily  decomposed  into  its  elements,  from 
which  it  appears  that  gold  does  not  combine  directly  with 
sulphur.  If,  however,  gold  be  fused  with  the  polysulphides  of 
the  alkali  metals,  double  sulphides  are  formed,  of  which  that  of 
sodium  is  best  known. 


^  Fremy,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  [3],  xxxL  480. 
'  Levol,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [3],  xxx.  866. 
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Sodium  Auro-sulphide,  NaAuS  +  ^iHjO*  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing gold  with  sodium  sulphide  and  sulphur,  and  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water.  The  solution  must  be  filtered  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid.  Colourless  monoclinic  prisms  are  then  deposited, 
which  soon  become  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  The  same  salt  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  gold  sulphide  in  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium. 

That  gold  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  fusing  it  with  Uver 
of  sulphur  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Glauber,  but  Stahl  in 
his  Observationes  Chyviico-physico-Medicce  is  the  fiirst  distinctly 
to  mention  this  fact ;  and,  it  may  be  added  that  he  there  ex- 
plains that  Moses  burnt  up  the  golden  calf  with  alkali  and 
sulphur,  and  gave  the  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  containing 
gold  to  the  Israelites  to  drink. 


GOLD   AND  PHOSPHORUS, 

6oi  When  gold  is  gi'eatly  heated  in  phosphorus  vapour  the 
compound  Au^Pg  is  formed  as  a  grey  mass  possessing  a  specific 
gravity  of  6*6,  and  easily  losing  phosphorus  when  more  strongly 
heated.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  the  phosphorus  being  dissolved  and  tiie 
gold  left  (Schrotter). 

Gold  combines  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  when 
heated  with  these  elements.  The  addition  of  1  part  of  the  latter 
metal  to  1,920  parts  of  gold  is  sufficient  to  render  the  gold  brittle. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Gold. 

6o2  When  a  gold  compound  is  heated  on  a  carbonized  match  in 
the  reduction  flame  a  yellow  malleable  bead  is  obtained  which 
dissolves  in  aqua-regia.  If  this  solution  be  dropped  on  to 
filter  paper  and  one  drop  of  stannous  chloride  added,  a  purple- 
red  colour  is  observed.  Gold  can  be  readily  detected  in  its 
solutions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by 
reducing  agents,  the  well- washed  precipitate  being  dissolved  and 
the  solution  tested  with  stannous  chloride.  The  separation  of 
gold  from  the  other  metals  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Platinum. 

The  spark-spectrum  of  gold  has  been  mapped  by  Kirchhoff 
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Thal^n,  and  Hoggins.  The  brightest  lines  are  6,275,  5,961, 
5,956,  and  5,838  in  the  orange  and  yellow,  and  5,230,  4,792  in 
the  green  and  blue.  Gold  compounds  do  not  impart  any  tint 
to  the  non-luminous  gas-flame. 

603  Assay  of  Gold.  In  quantitative  analysis  gold  is  always 
weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  In  order  to  determine  the  value 
of  commercial  gold  for  the  purposes  of  the  goldsmiths  or  for 
the  coinage,  it  is  cupelled  with  lead  with  addition  of  so  much 
silver  that  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  about  two-and-a-half  times 
that  of  the  gold  present.  A  gold-silver  alloy  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  rolled  into  foil,  and  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1*08.  The  residual  gold  cornet  having  been 
well  washed  is  placed  in  a  small  crucible,  and  heated  in  a  muffle 
to  a  point  just  below  that  at  which  gold  melts,  in  order  to 
render  it  coherent,  after  which  it  is  cooled  and  weighed. 

The  assaying  of  gold  is  an  operation  of  much  importance,  and 
one  in  which  great  accuracy  is  needed.  The  errors  attaching  to 
the  process  are  chiefly  (1)  errors  in  weighing,  (2)  loss  of  gold  by 
absorption  in  the  cupel  and  by  volatilisation,  (3)  slight  solution 
of  the  gold  by  impurity  in  the  acid,  (4)  and  most  important,  the/ 
presence  of  a  portion  of  the  silver  in  the  gold  comet 

The  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be  reached  by  this  process 
depends  not  only  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  but  upon  an 
elimination  of  the  above  sources  of  error.  This  can  be  attained, 
provided  that  the  process  is  conducted  with  perfect  uniformity 
in  all  cases,  by  assaying  one  sample  of  gold  alloy  of  exactly 
known  composition,  and  correcting  the  assays  made  of  the  other 
samples  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  Bank  of  England  carry 
on  their  enormous  transactions  in  bullion  upon  triple  assays  of 
each  ingot  made  by  some  scientific  assayer  of  high  standing,  as 
single  assays  are  liable  to  accidents  or  mistakes ;  and  in  every 
mint  two  or  more  assayers  are  employed  to  check  each  other's 
results.  Such  check  assays  ought  not  to  differ  among  them- 
selves more  than  ten  or  twenty  parts  out  of  10,000  of  gold.^ 

The  atomic  weiglU  of  gold  was  first  determined  by  Berzelius  * 
by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  in  order  to 
precipitate  gold  from  its  chloride,  and  the  mean  of  two  experi- 
ments gave  him  the  number  196*69.  At  a  later  period  he 
determined  the  relation  between  gold  and  potassium  chloride  in 
potassium    chloro-aurate,   KAUCI4,  and   obtained   the   number 

1  W.  S.  .Tevons,  article  **  Gold- Assay,"  Watts' 8  Diciiomry, 

^  Schweigg.  Joum.  vii.  44. 
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can  be  alloyed  with  other  metals,  and  that  it  may  be  fused  by  the 
lielp  of  arsenic.  He  declares  the  new  body  to  be  a  true  metal, 
and,  on  account  of  its  unalterability,  believes  it  to  be  a  noble 
one,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  nsed  for  the  specula)  of  tele- 
scopes. In  1754  Lewis  ^  published  a  series  of  researches  on 
platinum,  and  in  1757  the  investigations  of  Marggraf  were 
communicated  to  the  Berlin  Academy.  Amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  observations  was  that  which  has  since  proved  of 
such  service  to  analytical  chemistry,  that  platinum  solution  pro- 
duces with  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  an  orange-yellow  precipitate, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  mineral  alkali  soda,  with  which 
it  produces  none.  Next  came  Macquer  and  Baum6*s  researches 
on  platinum,  which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris 
Academy  for  1758.  The  most  important  new  fact  observed  by 
these  chemists  was  that  platinum  can  be  fused  in  the  focus  of  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Besides  this,  the  paper  in  question 
contains  the  information  that  platinum  had  hitherto  been  so 
rare  a  substance  because  the  Spanish  Government  had  forbidden 
the  export  of  platinum,  inasmuch  as  gold  could  be  alloyed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  new  metal  without  its  colour 
being  sensibly  changed,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  possibility  of 
fraud.  Further  investigations  were  made  by  Cronstedt  in  1764 
and  by  Bergmann  in  1777,  the  latter  chemist  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  when  a  platinum  solution 
is  treated  with  the  alkalis.  Count  von  Sickingen,  at  that 
time  the  representative  of  the  Palatinate  at  the  Court  of  Paris, 
worked  diligently  on  the  subject  of  platinum  and  was  the 
first,  in  1772,  to  prepare  platinum  foil  and  platinum  wire,  and  to 
show  that  this  metal  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  when  alloyed  with 
silver.  His  experiments  were  communicated  to  the  Academy 
in  1778,  and  in  1782  the  same  researches  were  described  in  a 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  German  with  the  title  Experiments 
on  Platinum,  The  whole  of  the  preceding  researches,  as  well 
as  many  of  those  carried  on  at  a  later  time,  were  made  with 
South  American  platinum. 

In  1819  grains  of  a  white  metal  were  discovered  in  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  Urals,  but  it  was  not  till  1823  that 
platinum  was  detected  in  this  substance.  This  discovery  gave 
rise  to  the  Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Urals  undertaken  by 
Humboldt,  G.  Eose  and  Ehrenberg,  in  1829. 

Platinum  occurs  only  in  the  native  state,  but  native  platinum 

1  Phil.  Trans,  1754,  638. 
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is  very  seldom  pure,  the  purest  specimeus  haviug  been  faund  in 
Brazil  together  with  grains  of  palladium*  The  usual  platmum 
*'  ore/'  as  it  is  termed,  contains  aU  the  metals  of  this  group  to- 
j-ether  with  iron,  copper,  titanic  iron  ore,  &c.  It  is  sometimes, 
though  seldom,  found  crystallised  in  cubes  and  octohedroDs,  but 
more  usually  occurs  in  rounded  or  flattened  grains  or  sand 
having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  occasionally  in  large  rouuJt^d 
nuggets,  both  forms  occurring  in  river  sand  or  detritus.  Some 
of  the  moi*e  important  localities  from  wliich  platinum  is 
obtained  are,  Choco  near  Popayan  in  Kew  Gmuada,  the  gold- 
washings  of  the  Pinto  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  Miiios 
Geraes  in  Brazil  In  the  Urals  it  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits 
at  Nischnetagilsk  and  Goro-blagodat  Platinum  likewise  occurs 
in  the  Natoos  Mountains  in  Borneo,  which  annually  furnish 
some  600  to  800  pounds,  and  in  Haiti,  Peru,  California,  India,  and 
Australia.  It  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands  of 
various  rivers,  occurring  in  the  Ehine,  and  in  streams  in  Wick- 
low,  North  Carolina,  and  Canada  East.  The  largest  mass  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  is  that  in  the  DemidofiT  Cabinet  in  St 
Petersbuig  weighing  7*837  kilos.  In  the  Urals  platinum  is 
found  together  with  chrome-iron  ore  in  serpentine,  whilst  in 
the  Brazils  it  occurs  with  gold  in  syenite.  Many  common 
minerals  such  as  dolomite,  heavy  spar  and  fahl  ore,  &c,  contain 
traces  of  platinum,  and  this  explains  the  occurrence  of  the 
metal  in  the  sands  of  so  many  rivers.  It  is  also  found  in  small 
quantities  in  most  of  the  ores  of  lead  and  silver,  and  it  is 
usually  contained  with  palladium  in  small  quantities  in  all  silver. 
605  The  Metallurgy  of  Platinum.  The  infusibility  of  platinum, 
as  well  as  its  power  of  withstanding  the  action  of  many  of  the 
most  powerful  reagents,  rendered  it  desirable  that  this  metal 
should  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  vessels  for  chemical 
use.  In  1784  Achard  mentioned  that  the  substance  obtained  by 
fusing  arsenic  and  platinum  together  leaves,  on  ignition,  a  residue 
of  malleable  platinum,  and  in  this  way  he  prepared  what  was 
in  all  probability  the  first  platinum  crucible.  This  method  was 
employed  from  the  year  1787  in  Paris,  where  Jannetty  was  cele- 
brated for  his  platinum  work.  Platinum  vessels  were,  however, 
then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  so  expensive  and  difficidt 
to  obtain,  that  in  the  year  1801  G.  Eose  and  Karsten,  for  want 
of  a  platinum  crucible,  were  unable  to  examine  the  statement  of 
Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Desormes  that  potash  consists  of  lime 
and  hydrogen,  and  soda  of  magnesia  and  hydrogen. 
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The  following  table  contains  a  series  of  analyses  of  various 
platinum  ores  by  Deville  and  Debray :  ^ 


Locality  .     .     . 

Choco  (S. 
America). 

California. 

Australia. 

Ural. 

Platinum 
Gold  .     .     . 
Iron  .     .     . 
Iridium  .     . 
Bhodium 
Palladium 
Copper    .     . 
Osmiridium 
Sand  .     .     , 

86-20 
1-00 
7-80 
0-85 
1-40 
0-50 
0-60 
0-95 
0-95 

85-50 
0-80 
6-75 
1-05 
1-00 
0-60 
1-40 
1-10 
2-95 

• 

01-40 
1-20 
4-55 
1-10 
185 
1-80 
1-10 

26-00 
1-20 

76-40 
0-40 

11-70 
4-30 
0-30 
1-40 
4-10 
0-50 
1-40 

100-50 

100-25 

101-15      100-20 

1 

The  body  termed  osmiridium  is  an  alloy  of  osmium  and 
iridium  which  is  not  attacked  by  aqua-regia,  and  the  sand 
contains  quartz,  chrome-iion  ore,  hyacinth,  spinelle,  and  titanic 
iron. 

In  the  year  1800  Richard  Knight  ^  published  a  method  for 
preparing  malleable  platinum.  This  consisted  in  dissolving  the 
crude  platinum,  precipitating  the  solution  with  sal-ammoniac, 
stamping  the  dried  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  ammonium  into  a  conical  mould  made  of  fire-play,  and  ignit- 
ing the  whole.  In  this  way  platinum  is  obtained  as  a  coherent 
metallic  mass,  which  can  then  be  worked  up.  In  1822  a  similar 
method  was  described  by  Barrual,  but  for  many  years  before  this, 
in  fact  from  1800  to  1809,  a  relative  of  a  present  member  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  was  em- 
ployed in  working  on  platinum,  and  had  discovered  (whether  in 
dependently  of  Knight  is  uncertain)  a  method  for  consolidating 
the  sponjge,  which  was  afterwards  elaborated  by  Wollaston  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture^  for  1828.  This, 
although  identical  in  the  main  features  with  Knight's  process, 
is  distinguished  from  it  in  several  important  particulars,  and  is 
the  process  by  which  platinum  was  manufactured  up  to  the  year 
1859,  when  Deville's  process  came  into  use.*  Wollaston  in  the  first 
place  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  heating  the  double  chloride  very 


»  Ann,  Chim.  Phya,  [8],  Ivi.  449. 
3  Pha.  Trans.  1829,  p.  1. 


»  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag,  vi.  1. 

*  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  [3],  Ivi.  484. 
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gently  at  a  temperature  just  siiflScient  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
sal-ammoniac  and  to  occasion  the  particles  of  platinum  to  cohere 
as  little  as  possible,  for  on  this  depends  the  ultimate  ductility  of 
the  product.  The  metallic  powder  thus  obtained  must  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands  of  the  operator  so  fine  as  to  pass  through  a 
fine  lawn  sieve.  After  having  been  well  levigated,  the  uniform 
mud  or  pulp  is  pressed  whilst  cold  into  a  brass  barrel  and  strongly 
compressed  by  a  powerful  lever.  The  cake  of  platinum  can  be 
easily  removed  owing  to  the  conical  form  of  the  barrel,  and  is 
now  so  hard  that  it  can  be  handled  without  danixer  of  breaking. 
It  is  then  placed  on  a  charcoal  fire,  and  heated  to  redness  to 
drive  off  moisture  and  to  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  cohesion. 
After  this  it  is  heated  in  a  wind  fumance  to  the  most  intense 
heat  that  can  be  obtained.  After  ignition  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  cake  is  removed  from  the  furnace  and  placed  up- 
right on  an  anvil,  and  struck  when  hot  on  the  top  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  The  ingot  of  platinum  thus  obtained  may  be  drawn 
into  wire  or  submitted  to  any  of  the  processes  of  which  the 
most  ductile  metals  are  capable. 

The  easy  method  thus  proposed  for  working  up  platinum  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  chemistry.  The  present 
generation  of  chemists  can  scarcely  understand  the  difficulties 
which  their  predecessors  had  to  contend  with,  unable,  as  they 
were,  to  use  either  platinum  crucibles,  basins,  retorts,  or  platinum 
foil  or  wire.     In  his  Letters  on  Chemistry  Liebig  says : 

"  Without  platinum  it  would  be  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to 
make  the  analysis  of  a  mineral  The  mineral  must  be  dissolved, 
and  it  must  be  first  rendered  soluble,  or  prepared  for  solution. 
Now,  vessels  of  glass,  of  porcelain,  and  of  all  non-metallic  sub- 
stances are  destroyed  by  the  means  we  employ  for  that  purpose. 
Crucibles  of  gold  and  silver  would  melt  at  high  temperatures. 
But  platinum  is  cheaper  than  gold,  harder  and  more  durable 
than  silver,  infusible  at  all  temperatures  of  our  furnaces,  and  is 
left  intact  by  acids  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Platinum  unites 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  gold  and  of  porcelain,  resisting  the 
action  of  heat,  and  of  almost  all  chemical  agents.  Withont 
platinum  the  composition  of  most  minerals  would  have  yet 
remained  unknown.*' 

Platinum  apparatus  is  also  employed  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
great  advantage  in  the  chemical  industries ;  thus,  for  example, 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  parting  of  the 
noble  metals,  and  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  the  large  scale 
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by  the  process  of  Deville  and  Debray.  The  first  platinum  ap- 
paratus for  concentrating  sulphuric  acid,  weighing  423  ounces, 
was  made  in  London  in  1809  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  who  since  that  time  have  furnished 
platinum  vessels  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1807  the  quantity  of  platinum  ore  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  St.  Petersburg  Mint  was  considerable,  and  the 
experiment  of  coining  with  platinum  was  tried.  The  coinage 
of  platinum  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  and  the  coins  in 
circulation  were  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  very  considerable 
variations  which  the  price  of  the  metal  undergoes  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  impossibility  therefore  of  fixing  a  permanent 
monetary  value  upon  the  coin.  The  quantity  of  platinum 
raised  yearly  in  Bussia  amounts  to  about  800  cwt.,  which  is 
nearly  ten  times  the  quantity  obtained  from  Brazil,  Columbia, 
San  Domingo  and  Borneo.  The  value  of  platinum  coined  in 
Russia  from  1826  to  1844  amounted  to  2,500,000  dollars.  How 
variable  the  annual  production  of  platinum  ore  is  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  numbers :  in  1862  the  quantity  raised  was 
142  puds  1  lb.;  in  1863,  30  puds  2  lbs.;  in  1864,  24  puds 
9  lbs. ;  in  1865,  138  puds  32  lbs. ;  in  1867, 107  puds  38  lbs. ;  in 
1871,  125  puds  6  lbs.— 1  pud  being  equal  to  40  lbs.  or  1638 
kilos. 

6o6  The  application  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  fusing 
large  masses  of  platinum  proposed  first  by  Hare  ^  has  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  platinum  industry.  Hare 
succeeded  in  fusing  971  grams  of  platinum  as  well  as  large  quan- 
tities of  iridium  and  osmium.  This  method  was  improved  upon 
by  Deville  and  Debray ,2  whose  investigations  on  the  platinum 
metals  have  been  of  service  to  the  general  progress  of  chemical 
industry.  The  means  employed  by  these  chemists  for  fusing 
platinum,  and  now  employed  on  the  large  scale  by  most  of  the 
platinum  manufacturers,  consists  in  the  use  of  two  well-fitting 
lumps  of  quicklime.  The  upper  one  has  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  middle  for  the  introduction  of  the  blowpipe,  whilst  a  side 
opening  permits  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion  and 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  molten  metal.  Instead  of  hydrogen 
common  coal-gas  is  usually  employed.  This  is  allowed  to  enter 
through  the  tube  H,  Fig.  169,  whilst  the  oxygen  enters  at  0.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  blowpipe  consists  of  copper  and  the  lower 
of  platinum.     Lime  is  used  for  the  crucible,  because  it  stands  a 

»  Phil.  Mag,  [3],  xxxi   356.  »  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys,  [3],  Ivi.  385. 
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high  temperature  well,  and  at  the  same  time  it  absorbs  the  sla^ 
of  the  oxidea  of  iron  and  silicon  aud  other  materials  which  are 
formed  during  the  operation.  The  introduction  of  this  process 
induced  chemists  to  seek  for  a  cheap  method  of  preparing  oxy- 
gen on  the  large  scale  (VoL  I.  p.  177),  whilst  by  means  of  Uie 
oxy- hydrogen  blowpipe  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co. 
have  succeeded  in  eflecting  a 
most  important  improvement 
in  the  metallurgy  of  platiutim, 
viz,  that  of  soldering  platinum 
by  itself  (autogenous  solder- 
ing), instead,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  of  soldering  with  goW. 
Deville  and  Dehray  have 
also  endeavoured  to  introduce 
a  direct  process  for  obtaimui; 
platinum  from  its  ores  in  the 
dry  way,  and  tlius  to  replace 
WoUaston's  tedious  process  ot 
pieparatioD.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  suggested  two  pn> 
cesses.*  According  to  the  first 
of  these  the  ore,  after  having  been  mixed  with  lime,  is  simply 
fused.  In  this  way  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  iridium  and 
rliodiutii  is  obtained.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  fusion  of  old  platinum  vessels,  inasmuch  as  all  the  im- 
purities, such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  gold,  lead,  &e., 
which  occur  in  the  scrap-platinum,  are  either  volatilized  or 
absorbed  by  the  lime.  The  second  method  depends  on  the 
fact  that  lead  can  be  alloyed  with  the  platinum  metals  but 
not  with  osniiridium.  The  platinum  ore^  always  contain  iron, 
and  hence  galena  is  employed  instead  of  metallic  lead,  and 
glass  and  borax  are  added  as  fluxes.  This  operation  is  carried 
out  in  an  ordinary  melting  crucible.  The  osmiridium  which 
does  not  alloy  with  the  lead  is  allowed  to  deposit  by  its  higher 
specific  gravity,  and  litharge  gradually  added  until  no  further 
evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  takes  place.  After  cooling,  the 
osmiridium,  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  is  separated  from  the 
upper  mass,  the  lend  alloy  cupelled,  and  the  remaining  platinum, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  fused  in  a 

'  Ann.  aim.  7%j/t.  [3J,  Ivi.  388;  lii.  6. 
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lime  crucible  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  These  processes 
have,  however,  not  met  with  much  success  in  practice,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  platinum  thus  prepared  does 
not  contain,  in  addition  to  the  iridium  and  rhodium  which  ai*e 
harmless  constituents,  other  admixtures,  or  that  the  metal  thus 
obtained  is  homogeneous.  Hence  up  to  the  present  time  Wol- 
laston's  process  of  preparation  by  the  wet  way  is  universally 
made  use  of.  The  following  process  for  this  purpose  is  adopted 
in  the  German  works  of  Heraus  in  Hanau.^  The  raw  ore  is 
treated  in  glass  retorts  under  a  pressure  of  twelve  inches  of  water 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  aqua-regia  and  2  parts  of  water. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dried  mass  heated 
to  125^  at  which  temperature  the  palladium  and  rhodium  salts 
are  reduced  to  lower  chlorides.  The  clear  aqueous  solution 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  sal-ammo^ 
uiac,  the  pure  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  being 
thrown  down,  whilst  the  corresponding  iridium  salt  is  obtained 
on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  The  solution  remaining  after 
precipitating  the  platinum  salt  is  treated  with  scrap-iron,  when 
the  other  metals  are  thrown  down,  and  the  precipitate,  from 
which  the  excess  of  iron,  has  been  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  a^in  treated  with  aqua-regia,  and  from  this  solution  a  new 
portion  of  platinum  and  iridium  thrown  down.  The  mother- 
liquors,  as  well  as  the  residue  left  on  dissolving  the  ore  in  aqua- 
regia,  contain  the  metals  palladium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  os- 
mium, and  iridium.  The  spongy  platinum  obtained  by  igniting 
llie  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  is  then  pressed, 
broken  up  in  pieces,  and  fused  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  a 
lime  crucible.  Most  of  the  platinum  which  occurs  in  commerce 
is  not  pure,  but  contains,  like  Russian  platinum  coin,  2  per  cent, 
cf  iridium.  This  alloy  is  especially  valuable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  chemical  vessels,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  readily  attacked 
by  acids  than  pure  platinum. 

607  Preparation  of  Pure  Platinum.  In  order  to  prepare  pure 
platinum  various  methods  have  been  proposed.  Devil le  and 
Debray^  have  prepared  it  on  a  large  scale  by  the  following 
process.  The  metal  which  contains  iridium  and  rhodium  is 
fused  \^ith  from  six  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  lead,  the  mass 
after  cooling  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  dilute    aqua-regia,  when   a  crystalline  alloy  of  iridium, 

*  Philipp,  Bcr,  Entw,  Chem,  Jnd,  i.  999. 
»  Compt.  lUnd.  Ixxxi.  893. 
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ruthenium,  and  iron  remaius  behind,  whilst  lead,  platinum,  and 
some  rhodium  go  into  solution.  This  latter  is  treated  with 
sal-ammoniac,  so  that  the  double  chloride  (NH J^PtCl^  is  thrown 
down  in  a  finely-divided  amorphous  state  and  almost  white,  and 
thus  the  rhodium  is  kept  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  ignited,  and  the  resi- 
dual platinum  fused  in  a  lime  crucible.  When  fused  the  supply 
of  gas  is  suddenly  stopped,  so  that  the  metal  solidifies  from 
the  outside  inwards  and  in  this  way  the  formation  of  bubbles 
in  the  metal  is  avoided. 

According  to  G.  Matthey,^  the  preparation  of  pure  platinum 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  His  process  is,  to  begin  with, 
similar  to  that  already  described,  but  he  evaporates  down  the 
aqua-regia  solution,  and  then  adds  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
residue  in  order  to  convert  any  lead  which  may  remain  in 
solution  into  the  insoluble  sulphate.  The  platiiiic  chloride  is 
then  dissolved  out  by  water  and  precipitated  by  a  nuxture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  common  salt;  this  latter  being  added  be- 
cause the  ammonium  platinum  chloride  is  less  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt  than  in  water.  The  liquid  is  then 
heated  to  80°  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  in  order  that 
the  precipitate  may  become  denser.  This  is  then  repeatedly 
washed  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  at  last  with  distilled 
water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  washed  precipitate 
is  then  dried  and  mixed  with  bisulphate  of  potash  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  bisulphate  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  dark  redness  in  a  platinum  basin. 
Oq  boiling  the  mass  with  water,  potassium  sulphate  and  potassium 
rhodio-sulphate  dissolve,  leaving  pure  platinum  behind. 

608  Properties.  Pure  platinum  has  a  tin-white  colour,  is  soft 
like  copper,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21*5,  and  is  the  most 
malleable  of  metals  after  gold  and  silver.  Lik6  iron,  it  can  be 
readily  welded  at  a  white-heat,  and  an  extremely  fine  wire  can  be 
melted  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  in  large  masses  it 
is  infusible  even  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  blast-furnace ; 
it  can,  however,  be  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Deville 
estimates  its  melting-point  at  2,000°.  When  large  masses  of 
the  molten  metal  are  quickly  cooled,  they  exliibit  the  pheno- 
menon of  "  spitting,"  so  characteristic  of  silver. 

Tubes  made  from  fused  and  hammered  platinum  allow  hy- 
drogen  to  pass  through  them  at  a  strong  red-heat  in  lai^r 

1  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  1879. 
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quantity  than  is  the  case  with  caoutchouc  membranes  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  This  property  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  red-hot  metal  has  the  power  of  absorbing  hydrogen 
(Vol.  I.  p.  105),  taking  up  3*8  volumes  of  the  gas  which  it  gives 
off  on  heating  in  a  vacuum,  the  surface  of  the  platinum  becom- 
ing in  this  case  covered  with  bubbles.  The  same  henomenon 
is  noticed  when  platinum  foil  is  employed  as  the  negative  pole 
in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  the  absorbed  hydrogen  being  again 
given  off  when  it  is  converted  into  the  positive  pole. 

Oxygen  is  not  absorbed  by  platinum,  but  the  metal  possesses 
the  singular  power  of  condensing  this  gas  on  its  surface.  In 
January,  1817,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Royal  Society  that  mixtures  of  oxygen  or  air  with  hydrogen, 
carbon  monoxide,  ethylene,  vapour  of  alcohol,  vapour  of  ether,  and 
other  easily  inflammable  gases  or  vapours,  are  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  the  incandescence  of  a  warmed  platinum  wire,^  and 
that  then  these  mixtures  either  combine  slowly  or  in  some  cases 
quickly,  and  even  with  explosion.  This  now  well-known  phe- 
nomenon is  thus  described  by  Davy:  "A  temperature  much 
below  ignition  only  was  necessary  for  producing  the  curious 
phenomenon,  and  the  wire  was  repeatedly  taken  out  and  cooled 
in  the  atmosphere  till  it  ceased  to  be  visibly  red,  and  yet  when 
admitted  again  it  instantly  became  red-hot."  In  the  following 
year  Erman  observed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  warm  the 
platinum  wire  to  50°  to  enable  it  to  bring  about  this  combi- 
nation. 

In  1820  Ed.  Davy  showed  that  the  black  powder  deposited 
when  a  platinum  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  alcohol,  possesses 
the  property,  when  moistened  with  spirits  of  wine,  of  becoming 
ignited  in  the  air.  Two  years  later  Dobereiner  observed  that 
spongy  platinum,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  exhibits  the  same  phe- 
nomenon when  gently  warmed  with  alcohol.  In  1823  the  same 
chemist  noticed  that  when  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  pass  over 
spongy  platinum  in  presence  of  air,  the  hydrogen  gas  is  ignited, 
and  upon  this  was  founded  the  well-known  Dobereiner*s  Hydro- 
gen Lamp.*  Faraday  afterwards  showed  that  chemically  clean 
platinum  acts  in  a  similar  way.     The  circumstances  under  which 

»  PhU.  Trans.  1817,  p.  77. 
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alcohol  by  boiling  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  so  rapidly  that  the 
mass  becomes  red-hot.  Platinum  black  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
solving alloys  of  platinum  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper  and 
zinc,  in  nitric  acid,  when  the  platinum  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder.  This  latter  preparation,  heated  in  open  vessels  to 
a  temperature  considerably  below  redness,  deflagrates  with  a 
hissing  noise,  sometimes  detonating  like  gunpowder.  Platinum 
black  is  also  obtained  when  platinum  is  precipitated  by  other 
metals  from  a  dilute  solution,  or  when  such  solution  is  treated 
with  reducing  agents.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  be  allowed  to  drop  into  a  boiling  mixture  of 
three  volumes  of  glycerine  and  two  of  caustic  potash  of  specific 
gravity  1*08,  the  black  obtained  possesses  extremely  active 
properties.^  According  to  Liebig,  platinum-black  absorbs  more 
than  800  times  its  volume  of  oxygen.  After  frequent  ignition 
in  a  mixture  of  combustible  gas  and  air,  the  black  becomes 
denser,  approaching  spongy  platinum  in  its  properties.  Plati- 
num-black is  frequently  used  in  organic  chemistry  as  an 
oxidising  agent,  and  lately  it  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
place  of  oxide  of  copper  in  organic  analysis.^ 

Platinum  is  not  oxidised  at  any  temperature  by  oxygen^  water, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphur  alone, 
although  action  takes  place  if  alkalis  are  present.  These  latter,  as 
well  as  nitre,  oxidise  the  metal,  and  for  this  reason  fusion  with 
alkalis  or  nitre  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  platinum  vessels. 
Alkaline  cyanides  should  not  be  fused  in  contact  with  platinum, 
as  these  likewise  attack  the  metal.  It  is  also  inadvisable  to  ex- 
pose platinum  vessels  to  direct  contact  with  burning  charcoal,  as 
the  silicon  reduced  from  the  charcoal-ash  unites  with  the  metal, 
making  it  brittle  and  liable  to  crack.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
is  contact  at  a  high  temperature  with  compounds  of  the  easily 
reducible  metals,  as  these  readily  form  fusible  alloys  with  the 
platinum.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  also  combine  with  platinum 
when  heated  with  it.  When  platinum  vessels  are  heated  over 
a  smoky  flame,  or  in  one  in  which  the  supply  of  air  is  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  about  complete  combustion,  the  platinum  becomes 
injured  owing  to  formation  of  a  carbide  of  platinum,  which 
oxidises  in  the  portions  of  the  flame  containing  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  blisters  the  metal. 

^  Ztirawkowitch,  Bull.  Soc.  Cliim.  [2],  xxv.  198. 
•  Kopfer,  Joum.  Chcm.  Soc.  1877.  i.  228. 
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The  best  method  of  cleaning  a  platinum  crucible  is  to  fuse  in 
it  some  bisulphate  of  potash  (Gmelin),  and  in  order  to  test 
whether  a  new  platinum  crucible  is  of  proper  quality  it  is  first 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  pure  nitric 
acid.     If  none  of  the  metal  is  dissolved,  the  platinum  is  gooi 


PLATINUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

6io  Two  oxides  of  this  metal  are  known: 

riatinum  monoxide,  or  platinous  oxide,  PtO,  giving  rise  to 
the  platinous  salts. 

Platinum  dioxide,  or  platinic  oxide,  PtOg,  giving  rise  to  the 
platinic  salts. 

Platinuvi  Mmwxid^,  PtO,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  powder  by  the 
careful  ignition  of  tlie  hydroxide,  or  as  a  violet  powder  by 
igniting  the  compound  of  platinic  oxide  and  lime  (see  p.  401). 
and  treating  the  residue  with  nitric  acid.  When  strongly 
heated  it  passes  into  the  metal,  deflagrating  when  heated  with 
charcoal.  It  is  reduced  to  platinum  black  when  heated  with 
aqueous  formic  acid,  CHoOg,  with  violent  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Platinous  -Hyrfroa:u/e,  Pt(0H)2,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
dichloride  with  hot  caustic  potash.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine 
cannot,  however,  be  removed  in  this  way,  and  if  caustic  soda  be 
employed,  a  product  is  obtained  from  which  the  soda  cannot 
be  completely  washed  out  (Liebig).  It  is  prepared  in  the 
pure  state  by  mixing  one  part  of  potassium  platinochloride, 
K2PtCl4,  with  twelve  parts  of  water,  adding  the  exact  quantity 
of  dilute  caustic  soda  necessary  for  decomposition,  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture  to  boiling  until  the  alkaline  solution  has 
become  neutral.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
sulphurous  acids,  but  not  in  other  oxyacids.  Boiling  caustic 
potash  decomposes  it  into  metal  and  the  dioxide.  It  acts  as  a 
weak  base,  of  which  the  haloid  salts  as  well  as  a  few  double 
salts  of  the  oxyacids  have  been  prepared. 

Platinum  Dioxide,  PtOg,  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by 
gently  heating  the  con*esponding  hydroxide. 

Platinum  Tetrahydroxide  or  Platinic  Hydroxide,  Pt(OH)^  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  solution  of  platinic  chloride  with 
caustic  potash  when  a  basic  double  salt  is  precipitated,  and 
this  is  heated  with   acetic  acid   in  order  to  dissolve  out  the 
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alkali.  In  this  way  it  is  obtained  as  an  almost  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  on  drying  becomes  yellow,  and  then  possesses 
the  above  composition.  It  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  soda 
and  in  dilute  acids.  At  100"*  it  loses  its  water  and  assumes  an 
amber  colour.  Platinic  hydroxide  acts  both  as  a  weak  base  and 
as  an  acid-forming  oxide.  With  bases  it  yields  salts  termed  plcUi- 
nates,  of  which,  however,  only  the  sodium  salt  has  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  This  possesses  the  composition  NagPtgO^  -}- 
GHjO,  and  is  a  reddish-yellow,  partially  crystallized,  powder. 
It  is  obtained  when  a  clear  aqueous  mixture  of  chloroplatinic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  exposed  to  sunshine,  or  when 
the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  to  100^  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  two  salts  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  boiled  out  with  water,  when  a  denser  precipitate  of 
the  same  compound  is  obtained,  having  an  ochre-yellow  colour. 
When  an  excess  of  lime-water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  this  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  white  or  yellowish 
pulverulent  precipitate  falls  down,  to  which  the  name  of  plati- 
nate  of  lime  has  been  given,i  its  composition  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  formula  CsiPtfi^  +  CaCl2  +  THgO.  If  the 
hydroxide  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  polymolybdate,  or  a 
polytungstate,  salts  of  the  following  acids  are  formed : 

Platinmolybdic  acid,  HgPtMo^QOjg. 
Platintungstic  acid,  HgPtWj^jOgg. 

These  acids  and  their  salts  have  a  yellow  or  greenish  colour, 
and  are  crystalline.^ 


THE  PLATINOUS  SALTS. 

6ii  Platinoxis  Chloride  or  Platinum  Dichloride,  PtCl^,  is  formed 
when  chloroplatinic  acid,  HjPtClg.  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  aqua-regia  and  crystallizing,  is  heated  to  300*,  or 
when  spongy-platinum  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  to 
between  240**  and  2c0°.^  It  is  a  greenish-grey  powder,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  5*87,  which  is  not  readily  moistened  with 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  this  liquid. 

Platinum  dichloride  unites  with  phosphorus  trichloride  to  form 

^  Herschel,  Phil,  Mag.  i.  68. 

'  Gibba,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  x.  1384. 

'  Schiitzenbcrger,  Amu  Chim,  Phys.  [4],  xxi.  351. 
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the  compound  PtCljPCls,  which  is  ohtained  by  heating  spongy- 
platinum  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  to  250^  The  pro- 
duct is  easily  soluble  in  benzol  or  chloroform,  and  ciystalhies 
from  these  liquids  in  fine  brown  needles.  When  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  orauge- 
yellow  deliquescent  prisms  of  chlorplatinophosphorouR  acid, 
PtCl2r(OH)3,  are  obtained.  This  has  an  acid  metallic  taste,  and 
yields  a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  and  a  yellow  one 
with  acetate  of  lead.  Corresponding  salts  of  the  alkali  metals 
have  not  been  prepared,  as  hydroxides  and  carbonates  decompose 

the  acid. 

The  foregoing  compound  readily- takes  up  another  molecule  of 
phosphorus  trichloride,  forming  PtCl2(PCljj)2,  which  may  likewise 
be  crystallized  from  chloroform  or  benzol  in  large  deliquescent 
prisms,  which  melt  at  160^  and  when  strongly  heated  give  off 
phosphorus  trichloride.  If  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  water  at  a  winter  temperature,  or  if  their  solution 
be  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  vacuum,  very  delique- 
scent yellow  needles  are  obtained  of  chJorojylatbiodiphosphoroHi 
acid,  PtCl22P(OH)3,  and  this  readily  undergoes  decomposition 
at  12°,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  the  compound 
PtC10P2(OH)5.  This  latter  forms  white  crystals,  is  less  deli- 
quescent than  the  former  compounds,  and  when  heated  to  150* 
is  converted  into  a  light-yellow  non-deliquescent  powder,  having 
the  composition  PtClOjPgC^^s-  ^®  solution  of  this  com- 
ponnd,  like  the  preceding,  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.^ 

Carhonyl  Chloroplatinites.  When  platinous  chloride  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  250°  in  a  current  of  carbon  monoxide  the 
following  compounds  are  formed  : 

PtClg-CO, 

PtCl2.(CO)2, 
PtCl,.(C0)3, 

The  last  named  is  produced  in  largest  quantity  and  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  boiling  the  crude  product  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. In  this  way  fine  orange-yellow  needles  melting  at  130' 
are  obtained  and  these  when  heated  to  from  250°  to  260°  in  dry 
carbon  dioxide  yield  the  first  of  the  above  compounds  in  fine 
needles  which  melt  at  194°  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of 
dry  carbon  dioxide  at  240°  and  at  300°  decompose  into  carbonyl 
chloride,  COCL,  and  platinum.     When  this  compound,  or  the 

1  SchUtzonWrger,  Biili.  Soc,  Chim.  [2],  xvii.  482  ;  xviu.  158. 
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crude  product,  is  heated  to  150**  in  carbon  monoxide,  the  second 
compound  sublimes  in  white  needles  which  melt  at  142°.^  All 
these  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water  with  separation  of 
the  metal  and  fonnation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

6ia  Platinochlorides  or  Chloraplatinites.  The  solution  of  plati- 
nous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  chloro- 
platirums  dcid,  HgPtCl^.  The  potassium  salt  is  the  usual 
stari;ing  point  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound  and  its 
salts.^ 

Potassium  Platinochloride,  KgPtCl^.  This  salt,  which  was 
first  prepared  by  Magnus,*  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  moist 
cuprous  chloride  to  a  thick  paste  of  potassium  platinichloride, 
KjPtCl^  and  water,  in  such  quantity  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
platinichloride  remains  unreduced.  On  cooling  the  filtered  liquid, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  platinous  salt  separates  out,  the 
mother-liquor  yielding  a  second  crop  on  concentration,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  salt  is  precipitated  from  the  last  portion 
of  the  liquor  with  alcohol.  These  various  crops  are  then  washed 
with  alcohol  and  the  pure  salt  obtained  by  recrystallization  from 
hot  water.  It  forms  soft  rose-coloured  crystalline  fibres. 
When  the  requisite  quantity  of  chloroplatinic  acid  is  added  to 
the  hot  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  a  precipitate  of  potas- 
sium platinichloride  is  separated  and  an  almost  pure  solution  of 
chloroplatinous  acid  is  obtained.  This  same  acid  is  obtained 
by  treating  the  barium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  potash 
a  solid  compound  separates  out  which  dries  up  with  loss 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  brown  amorphous  mass  of 
H2Pt(OH)Cl3  -I-  HgO.*  By  dissolving  oxides,  hydroxides,  car- 
bonates or  chlorides  in  the  acid  a  series  of  compounds  are 
obtained  which  have  been  fully  described  by  Nilson. 

Ammonium  Platinochloride,  {NU^)^VtC\,  This  salt  was  first 
described  by  Vauquelin  and  afterwards  by  Peyrohne.  It 
crystallizes  from  solution  in  hot  water  in  large  red  four-sided 
prisms  or  in  thin  tablets. 

Most  of  the  other  platinochlorides  crystallize  with  water 
in  fine  red  or  brown  crystals  which  are  often  deliquescent ;  some 
such  as  the  silver  salt,  AgjPtCl^,  and  the  lead  salt,  PbPtCl^, 
are  flesh-coloured  precipitates. 

*  Schutzcnberger,  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  [4],  xv.  100,  and  xxi.  325. 

•  J.  Thomsen,  Joum,  pr.  Chem,  [2],  xv.  294. 

'  Pogg,  xiv.  241.  *  Nilson,  Joum.  pr.  Cham,  [2],  xv.  2C0. 
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Platinoiis  Bromide,  PtBrg,  is  obtained  by  heating  biomopla- 
tinic  acid  to  200^  It  is  a  brown  mass  which  dissolves  with  a 
brownish-red  colour.  If  boiling  saturated  solutions  of  potas- 
sium platinochloride  and  potassium  bromide  are  mixed  doable 
decomposition  occurs  and  the  potassium  chloride  may  be  separated 
from  the  potassium  platinobromide,  KgPtBr^,  by  crystallization. 
The  latter  forms  large  nearly  black  pyramids  or  brownish-red 
needles  (Thomson). 

Platinous  Iodide,  Ptig,  is  formed  by  warming  the  chloride 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  It  is  a  black  powder  closely 
resembling  lamp-black. 

Platinous  Sulphite  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in 
sulphurous  acid.  On  evaporation  it  remains  as  a  gummy  mass 
the  composition  of  which  is  not  known.  It  forms,  however, 
several  well-defined  double  salts. 

Potassium  Platinosulphite,  KgPt(S03)4  +  SH^O.  A  solution 
of  potassiimi  platinochloride  becomes  decolorized  when  warmed 
with  acid  potassium  sulphite,  the  above  salt  separating  out  from 
the  solution  in  yellowish  or  colourless  needles.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  potash  or  ammonia,  and  evolves  sulphur  dioxide 
only  when  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Sodium  salts  pre- 
cipitate from  this  solution  soditcm  platinosulphite,  'Nsl^{SO^^  + 
7H2O,  in  microscopic  needles.  If  this  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved  and  a  yellowish 
powder,  having  the  composition  N"a2Pt(S03)2  -f  H^O,  deposited. 
This  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water  and  reddens  litmus  faintly. 

Ammonium  Platinosulphite,  (NH4)gPt(S03)^.  Tliis  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  when  a  tolerably  concen- 
trated solution  of  ammoniimi  platinochloride  is  precipitated  with 
normal  ammonium  sulphite.  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid  decolorized  by  sulphur  dioxide 
and  neutralized  by  ammonia,  white  crystals  of  the  compound 
(NH3)2Pt(S03)a  -f  HjO  are  deposited. 
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613  These  are  all  yellow  or  brown  coloured,  possess  an  add 
reaction  and  an  astringent  taste. 

Platinic  Chloride  or  Platinum  Tetrachloride,  PtCl^  -f  5H,0, 
is  obtained  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  following 
compound  with  silver  nitrate  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule 
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of  platinic  chloride  to  two  of  silver  nitrate,  when  a  precipitate 
of  silver  platinic  chloride  is  formed,  whilst  the  yellowish-red 
solution  free  from  silver  yields  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric 
acid  fine  large  red  apparently  monoclinic  crystals  possessing 
the  above  composition.  They  are  not  deliquescent  and  their 
concentrated  solution  is  precipitated  with  sal-ammoaiac  on 
standing.^ 

dUoroplaiinic  Add,  HgPtClg.  This  compound,  which  is 
usually  called  platinum  chloride,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  aqua-regia  and  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
until  all  nitric  acid  is  removed.  It  crystallizes  in  brownish-red 
very  deliquescent  prisms  having  the  composition  HgPtClg  +  GHgO. 
If  the  solution  be  repeatedly  evaporated  with  aqua-regia 
nitrosoplatinic  chloride,  (N'0)2PtCl^  is  formed.  This  crystallizes 
in  small  orange-coloured  cubes  and  is  very  deliquescent,  dis- 
solving in  water  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  the  nitrogen 
trioxide  which  is  at  fii'st  evolved  being  decomposed  by  water. 

The  hydrogen  in  chloroplatinio  acid  can  be  readily  replaced 
by  metals  and  thus  a  series  of  crystalline  salts  termed  the  chloro- 
platinates  or  the  platinichlorides  are  obtained,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  those  of  the  alkali  metaLs,  their  widely 
differing  solubilities  rendering  them  very  valuable  in  analytical 
chemistry. 

Potassium  PlatinicJUoride  or  Potassium  Chlorqplatiuate, 
KjPtClg,  is  thrown  down,  on  the  addition  of  potash  or  one  of 
its  salts  to  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  preci- 
pitate which  is  deposited  from  solution  in  hot  water  in  the  form 
of  small  reddish-yellow  octohedrons  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  3586.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve,  according  to 
Bunsen  and  EarchhofiT,  as  follows : 

AtO*     10*       20*       SO'*       40°      60'       60°       70'      80'      90'    100' 

0-70  0-90  112  1-41  1-76  217  261  319  379  445  518  parts. 

It  is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride  as 
well  as  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  on  the  addition  of  acids. 

Sodium  Platinichloride,  NagPtCl^  +  6H2O,  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  acid' with  common  salt,  when  light-red  triclinic 
prisms  or  tables  are  deposited  which  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
2*499.  These  become  anhydrous  at  100**  falling  to  a  yellowish- 
red  powder,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

*  Norton,  Joutti,  Chem,  Soc,  xxv.  680. 
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Ulkitm  PtatimAImd4,  liJP\C\  +  6B/>,  crystallbn  is 
ktgs  orEiifi&-yeUow  plates  wtudi  eSoreace  in  the  air  and  axe 
mdly  idable  in  watei  and  in  a  mixtore  of  alci^fil  and  etbo, 
bat  not  in  pare  ether. 

Buhidiutn  JHatimdUariak,  Sh^Vd^  doodj  neemUes  Oh 
potaasiDm  salt  bat  a  stUl  more  iiuolobl^  for  lOO  parts  of  tatet 
diaafdre  acconling  tu  Bonwn  the  fbllowuig  amoonts  : 

JO"         to'        »■        9V       i«r 
0141     0166     0-258     0-417     0^^  forts. 

CeenuM  rUuiniekhrvlf,  CsPtCl^  U  the  least  soIaUe  of 
tba  cbloropUtiuates  of  the  alkali  metals,  100  parts  of  vater 
diMotvitig: 

w         *ir         (W         «f        100" 
0-070     0-142     0-213     0-291     0-377  parts. 

It  foniis,  like  the  nibidiuiu  salt,  microscopic  glistening  honey- 
yellow  transpaient  regnlar  octoliedroos. 

Amynonium  Platinichloride,  Qiil^)tTtC\g,  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  acid  with  an  ammonium  salt,  as  a  lemoQ-jelloir 
cryatalliue  powder,  which  crystallizes  titim  hot-water  in  orange- 
yellow  octohedroDS,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  30,  and  are un- 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  potassium  salt  One 
hondred  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
about  0-666,  and  at  100"  1'25  partsof  the  salt  It  is  not  solubI« 
either  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  scarcely  solnble  in  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac.  On  heating  it  decomposes  without  fusion, 
leaving  pure  platinum-sponge  behind. 

Plutinif.  Bromide,  PtBr,,  bas  not  been  prepared.  When  pla- 
tinum is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
and  the  concentrated  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  over  quicklime, 
dark-rcii  monoclinic  prisms  of  bi-omo^itinie  add,  H,I'tBr,+ 
9HjO,  are  deposited,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  Tiiia  com- 
pound gives  rise  to  a  series  of  bromoplatinates  corresponding  to 
the  chloroplatinntes,  most  of  wliich  possess  a  red  colour. 

Plutinic  Iodide,  Ptl,,  is  a  black  or  brownish-black  amorphous 
powder  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  a  soluble 
chloroplatinate.  This  dissolves  in  hydripdie  acid,  and  tlie 
purple-red  solution,  which  becomes  of  a  reddish-black  on  eva- 
poration in  a  vacuum,  deposits  fine  reddish-black  feathery 
needles,  or  brownish  apparently  monoeliuic  crystals,  having  a 
metallic  lustre,  of  iodo^iHnie  add,  H^Ptla  +  9H„0.    This  easily 
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decompose  into  water,  hydriodic  acid,  and  platinic  iodide.  The 
iodoplatinates  are  brown  and  possess  a  metallic  lustre ;  they  are 
soluble  in  water  and  are  very  unstable,  giving  oflf  iodine  at  a  tem- 
perature below  100**. 

Platinic  Sulphate,  Pt(S04)2,  ^  obtained  as  a  brown  mass  by 
acting  on  the  hydroxide  or  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  the  solution 
and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  or  if  ammonium 
platinichloride  be  decomposed  by  the  same  reagent,  a  brown 
precipitate  oi  fulminating  platinum  is  obtained.  This  probably 
possesses  the  composition  Pt203(NH3)3 ;  it  does  not  explode  by 
percussion  or  friction,  but  does  so  when  heated,  especially  if 
the  rise  of  temperature  be  rapid. 
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614  These  singular  compounds,  which  do  not  comport  them- 
selves as  double  salts,  were  first  described  by  Lang  ^  and  after- 
wards investigated  more  completely  by  Nilson.^ 

Potassium  Platinonitrite,  'K^Pt(1^0^^  is  obtained  when  solu- 
tions of  potassium  nitrite  and  potassium  platinochloride  are 
warmed  together.  It  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  glisten- 
ing six-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  27  parts  of  water  at  15^ 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  in  a  smaller  quantity.  Alkalis  do 
not  precipitate  platinum  oxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does 
precipitate  sulphide  of  platinum  from  its  solution.  When  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  rhombic  tables 
having  the  composition  El2Pt(N02)4  +  SHgO  separate  out.  These 
effloresce  readily. 

Ammonium  Platinonitrite,  (NH4)3Pt(N02)4-h  SHgO,  crystallizes 
in  glistening  prisms,  which  do  not  undergo  alteration  in  the  air, 
but  decompose  when  heated  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Silver  PlatinonitritCy  Ag2Pt(N02)4,  is  obtdned  when  solutions 
of  the  potassium  salt  and  silver  nitrite  are  mixed.  On  recrys- 
tallizing  the  precipitated  salt  from  hot  water,  lai'ge  yellow 
glistening  monoclinic  prisms  are  obtained,  which  on  heating 
decompose  with  incandescence  and  detonation. 

Barium  Platinonitrite,  BsiPtQ^O,^)^  +  SHgO,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  silver  salt  with  chloride  of  barium.     It  cr}'stal- 

'  Jouni.  Prak.  Cheia.  Ixxxiii.  415. 

2  Ber.  DeuUch.  Chem.  Qe».  ix.  1722,  x.  934. 
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lizes  from  solution  in  hot  water  in  colourless  octohedix)ns.  If 
this  salt  be  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  caustic  potash,  microscopic  crystals 
having  the  colour  of  chromium  trioxide  separate  out ;  these 
possess,  according  to  Lang,  the  composition  H2Pt(N0j)^.  Nilson 
was  unable  to  obtain  this  compound.  The  solution  yielded, 
on  evaporation,  a  gummy  mass  and  a  green  glistening  residue, 
having  the  composition  H4Pt50(N02)8  +  2H2O.  On  neutraU- 
zation  with  potash  and  evaporation,  this  yielded  the  potassium 
salt  K4Pt30(N02)8  +  2H2O  in  oblique  four-sided  glistening 
light-yellow  tablets. 


AMMONIACAL  PLATINUM  COMPOUNDS. 

615  Like  the  salts  of  cobalt  and  of  mercury,  the  various  plati- 
num salts  are  capable  of  forming  peculiar  basic  compounds  with 
ammonia,  the  constitution  of  which  is  yet  but  imperfectly  imder- 
stood.     The  first  of  these  compounds  was  obtained  in  1828  by 
Magnus.^     By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  platinous  chloride  he 
obtained  a  green  insoluble  salt  having  the  composition  PtCl^ 
(NH3)2,  which  is  well  known  as  Magnus's  green  salt   Gros  -  then 
obtained  a  series  of  light-yellow  or  colourless  salts  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  the  green  salt  of  Magnus.     Reiset  ^  and  Pey- 
ronne  *  independently  found  that  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
Magnus's  green  salt,  or  on  platinous  chloride,  two  other  series  of 
compounds  could  be  obtained.     These  were  distinguished  as  the 
chlorides  of  Eeiset's  first  and  second  bases.     Peyronne  showeil 
that  Magnus's  salt  is  a  platinochloride  of  the  second  base. 
Further   investigations    of    these  compounds    and   theoretical 
speculations  concerning  their  constitution  have  been  made  by 
various  other  chemists.^ 

Twelve  series  of  these  compounds  are  known.  They  resemble 
the  ammoniacal  cobalt  compounds,  inasmuch  as  they  are  basic 
bodies  which  form  strongly  alkaline  hydroxides,  and  they  may 
likewise  be  considered  as  consisting  empirically  of  compounds 

^  Pogg,  Ann.  xiv.  242. 

^  Gros,  ^7171.  Chim,  PhyB,  [2],  Ixix.  204. 

^  Keiset,  ibid,  [3],  xi.  417,  and  Coinpt,  Rend,  x.  870  ;  xviii,  1103. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [3],  xii.  193,  and  xvi.  462. 

*  Raewsky,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  xii.  278  ;  Gerhardt,  Compt,  Rend,  xxil 
24  4  ;  Buckton,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  220  ;  Thomsen,  Ber,  Deutach.  Ckm, 
Gcs.  iii.  42  ;  Odling,  ihUl.  682  ;  Blomstrand,  ibid,  iv.  678 ;  Cleve,  BulL  Soc. 
Chim.  [2],  vii.  12;  xv.  161;  xvi.  203;  xvii.  289. 
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of  either  platinous  or  platinic  salts  with  several  molecules  of 
ammonia.  The  chlorides  of  the  platinum-ammonias  possess  the 
following  composition.  It  is  seen  that  certain  series  possess 
an  identical  composition,  but  that  these  differ  from  one  another 
in  properties : 


(1)  Platosammonium  chloride  .    . 

(2)  Platosemidiammonium  chloride 

(3)  Platomonodiammonium  chloride 

(4)  Flatodiammonium  chloride 

(5)  Platiuammonium  chloride  .     • 

(6)  Platinsemidiammonium  chloride 

(7)  Platinmonodiammonium  chloride 

(8)  Platindiammonium  chloride   . 

(9)  Diplatinammonium  chloride  . 

(10)  Diplatodiammouium  chloride 

(11)  Diplatinammonium  chloride  . 

(12)  Diplatintetrammonium  chloride 


}.PtCl,(NH3)^ 

PtCl,(NH3), 
PtCl,(NH3),. 

J  PtCl,(NH3)^ 

PtCl4(NH3)3. 

PtCl,(NH)3)4. 

Pt2Cl^H3)3. 

Pt,C],(NH3),. 
Pt,Cl,(NH3),. 
Pt,Cle(NH3)3. 


!•  PLATOSAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

6x6  These  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  platodiammonium 
conipoimds  by  withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  ammonium.  They 
are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  again  in 
ammonia,  with  formation  of  platodiammonium  compounds.  They 
deflagrate  on  heating. 

Platosammonium  Oxide,  PtO(NH3)2,  is  obtained  as  a  greyish 
mass  by  heating  the  corresponding  platodiammoniimi  oxide 
to  110**.  ^Vhen  heated  to  200"*  in  a  retort  it  gives  off  water, 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  The 
hydroxide,.  Vi{OE)^(^SB.^^  is  prepared  by  decomj)08ing  the  sul- 
phate with  baryta  water.  It  is  crystalline,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  possesses  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  acting  as  a 
strong  base.  It  precipitates  the  solutions  of  many  metallic 
salts,  liberates  ammonia  from  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  readily 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.^ 

Platosammonium  Cfdoridey  VlC\2(i^Tl^)2,  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  corresponding  diammonium  salt  from  220°  to  270°,  or  by 
heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by  boiling  Magnus's 
green  salt  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrate.  It  is  a  sulphur- 
yellow  crystalline  body,  occasionally  consisting  of  microscopic 

^  Odling,  Chem,  News,  xxi.  261  and  289. 
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octohedrons,  wbich  dissolves  at  0°  id  4,472  parts,  and  at  100°  in 
130  parts  of  water.  It  decoiaposes  on  heating  into  potassium 
plalinicUoride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  The  whole  of 
tlie  chlorine  is  gi'adually  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the 
presence  of  silver  nitrat*. 

Flatosanimontum  Bromide,  VfBv^^^^^,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  needles,  and  ia  formed  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  one  of  potassium  bromide. 

Hatosatnwonium  Iodide,  PtIj(NH3)j,  is  a  yellow  powder  ob- 
tained by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  platodiammonium 
iodide.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  leaving  a  residue  of  the 
lasUnamed  compound,  and  unites  directly  witli  iodine  to  form 
ammouium  iodoplatiuate. 

Plaiosammonium  Svlphah,  PtSO,(NHj)j  +  HjO,  ia  obtained 
by  boiling  the  iodide  or  chloride  with  water  and  silver  sulphate. 
It  is  white  and  crj'stalline,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  possesses  an  acid  reaction,  and 
does  not  part  with  its  water  until  a  temperature  ia  reached  at 
which  the  salt  itself  begins  to  decompose. 

PlatoKamtnoniujii  Ifitrale,  Vt(^03\{HBg)^  is  formed  when 
the  chloride  or  iodide  is  boiled  with  silver  nitrate.  It  dissolves 
pretty  readily,  though  slowly,  in  liot  water,  crystallizes  in  yellow 
microscopic  needles,  and  has  an  acid  reaction, 

Platosammonium,  Nitrite  ia  obtained  by  boiling  the  chloride 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite.  It  crystallizea  from  boiha]^ 
water  in  small  four-sided  prisms,  wliich  are  difficultly  soluble  iii 
cold  water  and  detonate  slightly  on  heating. 


11.  PLATOSEMIDIAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

617  These  compounds,  which  are  isomeric  with  the  preceding, 
are  formed  by  the  direct  addition  of  ammonia  to  platinoiis  salts. 
The  oxide  is  nob  known. 

Flatosemidiammoniujn  Chlorid'-.  PtCljCNHg)^.  By  the  addition 
of  ammonia  to  a  cold  solution  of  platinons  chloride  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  green  precipitate  is  formed  which  on  boiling  with 
water  decomposes  into  the  insoluble  green  salt  of  Magnus,  and 
a  solution  of  the  above  salt,  which  may  bo  obtained  on  crystal- 
Lzutton,  in  small  yellow  prisms,  dissolving  in  387  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  26  parts  of  boiling  water.  If  boiled  with  caustic  soda 
diplatjodiammonium  hydroxide  is  formed. 
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Platoumidtammonium  Bromide,  PtBr2(NHs)2,  is  obtained,  by 
precipitating  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  po- 
tassium bromide,  in  the  form  of  golden-yellow  glistening  needles, 
which  when  washed  become  red. 

Platosemidiammonium  Iodide,  Ptl2(NH3)2,  is  obtained  in  fine 
yellow  microscopic  crystals  by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with 
potassium  iodide. 

Platosemidiammonium  Sulphate  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
chloride  with  water  and  silver  sulphate.  It  forms  hard  yellow 
crystalline  crusts,  which  are  difl&cidtly  soluble  even  in  boiling 
water. 

Platosemidiamm,onium  Nitrate,  Pt(N03)2(NH3)2.  When  the 
chloride  is  boiled  with  silver  nitrate  this  compound  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  white  crusts  consisting  of  small  needles. 

Platosemidiammonium  Nitrite,  Pt(N02)2(NH3)2-  When  the 
chloride  is  boiled  with  potassium  nitrite  solution  which  has 
been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  acetic  acid,  the  above  salt  is 
obtained  in  whitish-yellow  prisms  which  are  difficultly  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  explode  on  heating,  finely  divided  platinum 
remaining  behind. 

III.  PLATOMONODIAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

6i8  The  c/doroplatinite  or  platinocMoride  of  this  group, 
Pt(NH3)3  PtCl^  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  when  ammonium 
carbonate  is  added  to  a  boiling  very  dilute  solution  of  platinous 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  small  reddish-brown  glistening 
laminae  slightly  soluble  in  cold  but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 
By  decomposing  with  silver  nitrate  and  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion the  nitrate,  Pt(NH3)8(N03)2  +  HgO,  is  obtained  in  yellow 
crusts.  If  the  concentrated  solution  of  this  latter  salt  be 
mixed  with  hvdrochloric  acid  and  cooled  down  with  ice  the 
chloride,  Pt(NH3)3Cl2,  separates  out  in  small  laminae  or  prisms 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  unites  directly  with 
chlorine  to  form  platinmonodiammonium  chloride. 

IV.   PLATODIAMMONIUM   COMPOUNDS. 

619  The  platinochloride  of  this  group  is  Magnus's  green  salt, 
the  first  of  the  compound  platinum  ammonias  which  was 
discovered. 

Plutodiammonium  Hydroxide,  Pt(NH3)4(OH)2,  is  obtained  by 


d'i^>mpasii]g  the  salpluite  witli  buyta  voter  and  eiraporatuig  in 
a  Tai-Quiu.  whea  it  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  wliit«  needles 
vKi<:h  melt  at  110',  giving  off  water  and  ammonia  and  leaving 
platoaammanium  oxide.  It  ddifjaescea  od  exposure  and  the 
aqwons  solntion  may  be  boiled  witbotit  decomposition.  It  has 
a  stni:^  alkaline  taste,  acts  as  a  caoslic,  rapidlj  absorbs  carbon 
dioude  from  the  air,  and  decomposes  the  salts  of  silver  and 
ammoniam. 

PlaiotHammoniitm  Chloride,  Pt(>'Hj),Cl,  +  HjO.  is  obtained 
by  boiling  pUtiooos  chloride  with  ammonia  until  the  green  pre- 
cipitate (Ua^os's  salt)  formed  in  the  first  instance  re-dissolres 
<I*eiset).  On  evaporation,  the  solution  yields  large  colourlws 
qnailratic  crystals  which  are  very  friable,  possess  a  saline 
taste  and  are  perfectly  neutml.  Tliey  dissolve  in  4  parts  of 
coltt,  and  more  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol  precipitating  the 
6alt  (rom  solution.  At  100°  they  become  anhydrous  and  when 
strongly  heated  they  give  oS  ammonia  and  are  converted  into 
l4atosammonium  chloride.  If  the  acid  solution  be  mixed  with 
chloroplatiuous  acid,  Magnus's  green  salt,  Pl(XH^),I'tCl^,  is 
precipitated  and  this  is  also  obtained  by  reducing  cbloroplatioic 
acid  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  saturating  the  boiling  liquid  with 
aoununia.  It  forms  dark-green  needles  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Platodiamvwniwn  Sivmidf,  2Pt(NHj),Brj  +  SH^O,  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  barinm  bromide.  It  crystallizes 
in  square  tables. 

Platodiammonium  Iodide,  Pt(NH3),lj,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  with  barium  iodide  and  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales. 

Platodiammonium  Sidphate,  Pt(NHj)jSO(,  is  prepared  by 
decomposijig  the  chloride  with  silver  sulphate,  or  sulphuiiu 
acid.  Id  the  latter  case  the  acid  salt  is  obtained,  and  this  is  con- 
verted into  the  normal  salt  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water. 
It  forms  small  crystalline  grains  or  scales,  but  may  also  be 
obtained  in  large  colourless  transparent  quadratic  prisms  -which 
dissolve  in  32  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot 
water. 

Piatodiammonium  Nitrate,  Pt(NHj),(NOj)j.  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  the  chloride  with  silver  nitrate.  It  crj-stallizes  iji 
long  colourless  monoclinic  needles  which  dissolve  in  10  parts  of 
water  and  on  heating  detonates  like  gunpowder. 

Platodiammonium  Carlonale,  I't(NHj)jCO,  +  2H,0.  is  formed 
Oil  exposing  the  hydroxide  to  the  air.     When  the  solution  is 
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saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  the  acid  salt,  Pt(NH3)^(C03)2H2, 
separates  out  in  crystals  which  can  be  heated  to  120'*  without 
decomposition. 

V.    PLATINAMMONIUM    COMPOUNDS. 

620  These  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  platosammoniura 
compounds  by  oxidation  by  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group, 
or  by  nitric  add,  &c. 

Pldtiruimmonium  Hydroxide,  Pt(NH3)2(OH)^,  falls,  as  a  heavy 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  crystals  consist  of  small  mono- 
clinic  prisms.  They  are  not  soluble  in  water  but  easily  dissolve 
in  hot  dilute  acids. 

Plalinammonmrn  Chloride,  Pt(NH3)2Cl^  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  platosammonium  chloride  suspended  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  a  heavy  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder 
consisting  of  small  quadratic  octohedrons.  It  dissolves  in  100 
parts  of  water  at  0**  and  in  34  parts  of  boiling  water.  This 
compound  is  soluble  in  boiling  potash  with  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

PlaiiTiamrrwnium  SiUphate,  Pt(NH3)2(S04)2  +  SHgO,  is  a 
yellowish-white  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
basic  salt,  Pt(NH3)2(OH)2S04  +  HgO,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  evaporating.  This  latter  salt  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
chloride  with  silver  sulphate  and  forms  a  straw-yellow-coloured 
crust  made  up  of  needles.     It  is  very  insoluble  in  water. 

Platinammofiium  Nitrate,  Pt(NH3)2(N03)4,  crystallizes  in 
oblique  four-sided  prisms  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  and  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  warm  water  contain- 
ing nitric  acid.  When  the  chloride  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  a  basic  saltPt(NHs)2(OH)2(N03)2  +  H3O  separates 
out  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  This  when  dissolved  in  hot 
nitric  acid  yields  the  normal  salt. 

VI.   PLATINSEMIDIAMMONIUM   COMPOUNDS. 

621  These  are  isomeric  with  the  platinammonium  compounds, 
and  they  are  similarly  obtained  from  the  platosemidiammonium 
salts.    The  hydroxide  is  unkuown. 

Platinsemidiammonmm    Chloride,    Pt(NH3)oCl4,    is  prepared 
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from  the  corresponding  plato-compound  by  treatment  with 
chlorine.  It  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  consistiDg  of  six-sided 
rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates,  which  on  heating  to  100**  turns 
green,  and  is  easily  decomposed  at  240^  At  0**  it  dissolves  in 
300°,  and  at  100**  in  65  parts  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  potash 
with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

When  platosemidiammonium  nitrate  is  treated  with  chlorine 
the  salt,  Pt(NH3)2(N03)2Clo,  is  formed,  and  crystallizes  in  small 
yellow  needles. 


VIL  PLATINMONODIAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

622  These  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  platonionodi- 
ammonium  compounds  by  oxidation. 

Platinmonodiammonium  Chloride,  ViQS'R^fil^y  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  aqua-regia  on  platomonodiammonium  chloride.  It 
crystallizes  in  light-yellow  glistening  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
tables,  which  are  tolerably  soluble. 

If  bromine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  plato- 
monodiammonium, a  bromo-nitrate  is  obtained,  having  the  com- 
position Pt(NH3\(N'03)2Br2;  it  forms  crystalline  crusts  having  a 
golden-yellow  colour. 


VIII.  PLATINDIAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

623  These  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  platodiam- 
monium  compounds. 

Platindiaminonium  Chloride,  Pt(NH3)^Cl^,  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  led  into  the  corresponding  plato-compound,  or 
when  platinammonium  chloride  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and 
the  excess  of  ammonia  expelled  by  evaporation.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  which  by  slow  crystallization  may  be 
obtained  in  transparent  regular  octohedrons,  having  a  faint 
yellow  colour.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  From  its  solu- 
tion silver  nitrate  precipitates  only  the  half  of  the  clilorine,  but 
on  long-continued  boiling  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  a 
further  decomposition  slowly  goes  on.  When  bromine  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  a  boiling  solution  of  this  salt,  the  compound, 
rt(NH3)4Cl2Br2,   is  obtained   as    a    difficultly  soluble   orange- 
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coloured  crystalline  powder,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  tlie  salt  Pt(NH3)4Cl2SO^  is  obtained  in  thin  transparent 
needles. 

riatindiammonium  Nitrate.  If  a  solution  of  platodiammonium 
nitrate  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  the  basic  salt  Pt(NH3)4(OH) 
(^O^^  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  colourless  oblique  prisms. 
When  this  is  boiled  with  ammonia,  an  amorphous  powder  of 
Pt(NH3)^(OH)2(N03)2  separates  out  on  cooling.  Both  these 
nitrates  deflagrate  on  heating.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  the  last  salt  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder  separates  out 
of  Pt(NH3)^(N03)2Cl2,  and  the  corresponding  iodide,  Pt(NH3)^ 
(^03)212,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  platodiam- 
monium nitrata 


IX.  DIPLATINAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

624  Of  these  the  iodide  only  is  known,  Pt2(NH3)^Ig,  and  this 
is  obtained  by  boiling  platinammonium  iodide  with  potash  and 
treating  the  resulting  yellow  powder  with  hydriodic  acid.  It 
is  a  black  amorphous  powder  which  when  again  treated  with 
potash  and  hydriodic  acid  yields  the  compounds  Pt^(NH3)gIj^ 
and  PtgCNHgXJig. 


X.  DIPLATODIAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

625  The  hydroxide,  Pt2(NHg)4(OH)2  +  H2O,  is  formed,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  by  the  action  of  boiling  caustic  soda  on  the 
platinsemidiammonium  chloride.  It  is  a  greyish  crystalline 
insoluble  powder,  which  detonates  violently  when  heated.  On 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
body,  and  this  on  boiling  with  water  yields  the  chloride, 
Pt2(NH3)^Cl2,  as  a  black  amorphous  powder,  and  this  as  well  as 
the  nitrate,  Pt2(NH3)^(N03)2,  deflagrates  when  heated. 


XI.  DIPLATINDIAMMONIUM  CHLORIDE, 

Pt2(N*H3)^Cl^  +  HgO,  is  the  only  known  compound  of  this 
series.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  aqua-regia  on  the  hydroxide  of  the  preceding  series. 


mPLAHU'lKTRADIAMMONIUM 
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PtNH/NHJR 

X.  Diplatodiammouium  compounds,  I 

PtNHj(NHJR. 

E,PtNH,(NH^R 
EjPtNHj(NHJR 


XI.  Diplstindiammouium  compounda, 


XII.  DiDlatintetradiammonium  compounds,     |  yj^H^fj^H^iR 


PLATINOCYANIDES. 

628  The  potassium  salt  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  spongy  platinum  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  the  mass  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  (Gmelin),  or  by  dissolving 
platinous  chloride  in  cyanide  of  potassium.^  The  other  salts 
can  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Platinocyanic  Acid,  H2Pt(CN)^  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  copper  or  mercury  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,*  or  by 
decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.*  After 
evaporating  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  when  fine  cinnabar-red  prisms,  exhibiting  a 
splendid  blue  colour  by  reflected  light,  are  obtained.  These  have 
the  composition  H2Pt(CN)^  +  SH^O.  Sometimes  yellowish- 
green  crystals,  having  a  copper-red  or  golden  lustre,  are  obtained, 
which  contain  more  water.  When  heated  to  100**  they  become 
yellow,  and  decompose  at  temperatures  above  140**.  They 
are  deliquescent,  yielding  a  colourless  solution  in  alcohol  ; 
the  aqueous  solution  decomposes  carbonates  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Potassium  Platinocyanide,  K2Pt(CN)^-hl2H20,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  ammonium  platinic-chloride  together  with 
caustic  potash  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
cyanida  The  liquid  is  boiled  until  no  further  evolution  of 
ammonia  takes  place,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  out.*    This  is 

^  Knop,  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharrn.  xliii.  111. 

a  Quadrat,  ibid.  Ixiii.  164  ;  Ixv.  249  ;  Ixx.  800. 

•  Weselaky,  Joum.  Pract.  Chem.  Ixix.  276. 

*  Martius,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pfutrm.  cxvii.  857. 
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'  and  often  exhibiting  all  shades  of  colour  of  red,  blue,  and 
green. 

Many  other  platinocyanides  besides  these  are  known,  of 
which  several  are  remarkable  for  their  splendid  play  of  colours. 
Some,  such  as  the  green  copper  salt,  are  insoluble  powders 
obtained  as  precipitates  by  double  decomposition.  A  very 
characteristic  reaction  for  the  platinocyanides  is  that  on  addi- 
tion of  a  mercurous  or  a  mercuric  salt  to  their  solution  a 
white  precipitate  is  first  thrown  down,  but  on  addition  of  more 
mercurous  salt  this  becomes  of  a  smalt-blue  colour. 


PLATINOTHIOCYANATES. 

629  Potassium  Plaiinothiocyanate,  TS.^i(^GS)^^\a  obtained  by 
dissolving  platinum  dichloride  in  a  solution  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate,  or  better  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  potassium  plati- 
nochloride  and  potassium  thiocyanate  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  water,  when  the  mixture  becomes  warm,  and  on  cooling  the 
salt  separates  out  in  red  microscopic  prisms.  When  the  corre- 
sponding barium  salt  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  free  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  but  this  undergoes  rapid 
decomposition.* 


PLATINITHI0CYANATE5. 

630  Platmithiocyanic  Acid,  Ii^tJ(SCN\,  On  decomposing  the 
lead  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  thick  dark-red  very  acid 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  carbonates,  and  dissolves 
zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  On  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
an  indistinct  crystalline  mass  remains  behind. 

Potassium  PlatinithiocyanatCy  K^ti^GW}^,  is  obtained  by 
adding  potassium  thiocyanate  solution,  not  in  excess,  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  platinichloride,  and  heating  to  boiling. 
The  filtered  solution  on  cooling  deposits  large  six-sided  prisms 
or  tables  having  a  carmine-red  colour  and  possessing  a  very 
disagreeable  taste.  They  dissolve  in  water  forming  such  a  deep- 
red  solution  that  one  drop  of  the  concentrated  liquid  imparts  a 
distinct  colour  to  100,000  parts  of  water.  When  the  concen- 
trated solution  is  boiled  with  ammonium  sulphate  a  very  similar 

*  Buckton,  Q\iart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  vii.  22. 
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ammonium  platinithiocyanate  is  formed.  The  platinithiocyanates 
of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  ciystallizable ; 
those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  and  have  a  yellowish- 
or  blackish-red  colour  (Buckton). 


PLATINUM    AND   THE    ELEMENTS    OF   THE 

SULPHUR   GROUP. 

631  Platinum  Morwsvljphid^,  PtS,  is  formed  when  platinum 
sponge  is  heated  with  sulphur  in  a  vacuous  glass  tube,  or  when 
platinous  chloride  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur, 
and  the  mass  extracted  with  water.  It  forms  a  green  powder  or 
a  mass  of  glistening  needles.  "Wlien  heated  in  the  air  it  de- 
composes, leaving  a  residue  of  platinum,  and  when  ignited  in 
hydrogen  it  yields  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  spongy  platinum. 

Platinum  Bisulphide,  PtSg,  is  formed  as  a  steel-grey  powder 
by  heating  ammonium  platinic-chloride  with  sulphur  to  a  dark- 
red  heat.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  a  platinic  salt  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  is  first 
formed,  but  this  by  further  action  of  the  gas  becomes  light- 
brown,  from  formation  of  hydrogen  platinum  sulphide,  a  com- 
pound which  on  exposure  to  the  air  again  gives  up  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Platinum  disulphide  combines  with  basic  sulphides  and  there- 
fore dissolves  in  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metala 

Potassium Platinothiojplatinate,K^t^SQ  «  K^  +  3PtS  -f  PtSg. 
is  obtained  by  fusing  together  platinum  sponge,  potash,  and 
sulphur,  and  lixiviating  the  mass  with  water.  It  then  deposits 
in  the  form  of  hard  six-sided  tables,  which  on  heating  in 
the  air  bum  like  tinder.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  it 
into  HgPt^Sg,  and  this  on  exposure  to  air  oxidises  to  plati- 
num sesquisulphide,  PtgS^  forming  a  steel-grey  crystalline 
powder. 

Di-sodium  Platinothioplatinate,  Na^Pfcj  S^  =  2Na2S  -f  2PtS  + 
PtSg,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the  preceding  compound, 
and  forms  pale  copper-red  thin  crystalline  needles  which  are 
converted  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  without  alteration 
of  form,  into  a  reddish-brown  compound,  H^PtgS^  which 
oxidizes  extremely  quickly  in  the  air  with  formation  of  tlie 
sesquisulpliide.^ 

*  Schneider,  Pogg,  Ann.  cxxxviii.  604. 
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Spongy  platinum  unites  with  selenium  with  incandescence 
when  tliese  substances  are  heated  together,  with  formation  of  a 
grey  infusible  powder,  which,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
loses  the  whole  of  its  selenium. 


PLATINUM   AND   THE   ELEMENTS   OF  THE 

PHOSPHORUS  GROUP. 

These  two  elements  fuse  together  readily.  If  finely  divided 
platinum  be  heated  in  vapour  of  phosphorus  it  burns  with 
evolution  of  light  to  form  platinum  diphosphide,  PtPg,  which  is 
a  bright  metallic  lustrous  mass,  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  easily  dissolved  by  ammonia  (Schrotter). 

Spongy  platinum  and  arsenic  unite  with  incandescence.  The 
brittle  alloy,  PtAsg,  loses  the  whole  of  its  arsenic  on  ignition. 
Platinum  also  forms  brittle  alloys  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
vanadium. 

Deteci'ion  and  Estimation  of  Platinum. 

632  If  a  platinum  compound  be  heated  on  a  carbonized  match 
in  the  gas-flame  a  grey  spongy  mass  is  obtained  soluble 
only  in  aqua-regia.  The  concentrated  solution  yields  with 
potassium  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac  the  well-known  and 
characteristic  precipitates.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down 
from  solutions  of  a  platinum  salt,  slowly  in  the  cold  but  more 
quickly  on  heating,  the  brown  disulphide  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  A  solution  of  tin 
dichloride  colours  platinum  chloride  solutions  dark-brown,  inas- 
much as  platinous  chloride  is  formed. 

In  the  general  separation  of  the  metals  platinum  and  gold  are 
obtained  together  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin.  Their  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  the  brown  colour  of  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  is  fused  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitre,  the  fused  mass  lixiviated  with  water,  and  the 
residue,  which  may  contain  the  gold  and  platinum  together 
with  tin  dioxide  and  sodium  antimonate,  is  treated  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acifl  when  the  latter  two  compounds  are 
reduced  to  metals.  The  mass  is  first  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  tin,  and  next  with  nitric  acid  and  a  little 
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PALLADIl         Pd  =  io6a. 

633  Tn  Apiil,  1803,  a  printed  notice  ^  came  into  the  Iiands  of 
Mr.  Chenevi.t,  to  the  efl'ect  that  a  new  metal,  calltd  Palladium, was 
to  hb  sold  at  Mr.  Forster's,  of  GerrarJ  Street,  Solio.  Chenevis,' 
belii.-viijg  that  tliis  was  simply  a  fraud,  bought  the  whole  stock, 
and  after  investigating  the  question  Le  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  substance  was  not  a  new  metal,  hut  that  it  was  a  pUti- 
num  am!ilj;atn  of  peculiar  properties.  Soon  after  the  comiuuni- 
cation  of  Chenevix's  paper  to  the  I'oyal  Society  (May  13,181)3.) 
an  advurtisument  appeared  in  which  a  handsome  reward  wi^ 
oflered  to  any  one  who  should  prepare  even  a  grain  of  tliis  suV 
stance,   either  according  to  Chenevix's  plan,  or  by  any  otiio' 

1  T^hrburk,  Stc^lufi  iii,  nn.  »  Ckem.  Oa:.  18.1-2,  S79. 

'  "  I'ulliMliiiiii,  or  npw  silver,  has  th*sc  jimperliea  aiuongat  otlicro  that  sho* 
i1,  to  he  II  liew  iiohlo  metal : — I.  It  diswlves  in  pure  spirit  ol  nitrp,  and  makes" 
cli.rk-iTil  nolution,  2.  Grwn  vitriol  tlirows  it  •louii  in  Uie  stale  of  a  regulu' 
rri>iii  lliin  dolutiun,  ok  it  ulwaya  does  gold  froin  a<|Uu-n'Kia.  3.  If  you  rv>|>or»l< 
till'  Bi)laliu[i  yoii  gut  a  red  culx  that  disHulves  in  sjiirit  of  salt  or  ottier ariiti- 
4.  It  in  tliruwii  down  by  qDickKilvcr,  and  by  all  tlie  mrtaU  l>ut  golil,  jilalinunif 
anil  silviT.  G.  Its  apeciliu  gravity  by  bmuinering  vita  only  11 '3;  but  I'f 
llutteiiiiiK  OH  Hindi  on  11 'a  H.  In  a  common  lin:  tlic  fai'cot  it  tirnishet  a  litc'^ 
mill  (iiniH  IjIui',  liiit  roitii'S  bri^^bt  a"iiin,  like  otber  iiot>lu  nietulM,  im  being  stroiiKf' 
)ii'iitiil.  7.  'J^liii  i-rciitOHt  bent  uf  a  bliirk smith's  fire  would  hardly  nicll  it ;  8.  Via', 
ir  tint  liiiii'li  it  wltttu  hot  uith  a  small  bit  uf  Hiilphiir,  it  runs  as  i-asity  as  zini:." 

'■'  J'/iil.  Tniiu.  IBltS,  atm. 
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method.  No  one  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reward,  although 
several  German  chemists  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  new  sub- 
stance. In  1804Wolla8ton^  declared  that  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  palladium,  having  taken  this  name  from  that  of  a  new  planet, 
Pallas,  discovered  by  Olbers  in  1802.  At  the  same  time  he 
described  the  process  which  he  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the 
new  metal  from  platinum  ore. 

Palladium  occurs  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  with  Brazilian 
platinum  ore,  as  well  as  together  with  gold,  at  Tilkerode,  in 
the  Harz.  It  is  also  contained  in  most  platinum  ores,  and 
is  found  in  many  places  in  South  America  alloyed  with  gold. 

In  order  to  separate  it  from  other  platinum  metals,  use  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  neutral  solutions  mercuric  cyanide 
throws  down  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  palladium  dicyanide. 
Another  process  is  to  add  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of 
palladium  dichloride,  when  palladium  di-iodide  separates  out 
as  a  black  insoluble  precipitate.  This  last  reaction  has  been 
employed  by  Bunsen,  to  prepare  pure  palladium  from  the  pla- 
tinum residues  from  the  St.  Petersburg  mint,  which  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  all  the  other  platinum  metals.^ 

Pure  palladium  is  more  readily  prepared  from  commercial 
palladium,  which  is  obtained,  together  with  the  other  platinum 
metals,  in  the  manufactories  in  wliich  platinum  is  worked  up. 
Philipp  ^  and  Guyard  *  have  described  methods  for  the  working 
of  the  platinum  metals  on  the  large  scale. 

In  order  to  purify  the  commercial  palladium  the  above  re- 
actions may  be  used,  or  else  ammonia  may  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion as  nearly  free  as  possible  from  acid,  until  the  precipitate 
which  forms  re-dissolves.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  then  passed 
into  the  solution,  when  yellow  palladioammonium  chloride  is 
thrown  down,  copper  and  iron  remaining  in  solution.  The 
washed  precipitate  leaves  after  ignition  a  residue  of  spongy 
palladium.  The  metal  is  obtained  in  the  same  condition  by 
the  ignition  of  the  cyanide.  Of  all  the  platinum  metals  palla- 
dium has  the  lowest  melting-point,  fusing  about  as  readily  as 
wrought-iron,  and  the  fused  metal  spits  like  silver  on  cooling. 
Palladium  has  a  colour  resembling  that  of  platinum,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  11-4  at  22°5  (Deville  and  Debray).  At 
the  melting-point  of  iridium  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  palla- 
dium begins  to  boil  violently,  undergoing  partial  oxidation,  and 

>  Phil.  Trans.  1804,  428  ;  1805,  316.  «  Phil  Mag.  [4],  xxxvi.  253. 

'  Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  ccxx.  95.  *  Compt.  Jteiui.  Ivi.  1177. 
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!  »•  fMHi  nto  the  SfiiU.     It: 

ittacfcwi  hwhmSnz  cccr'^Emrs-!  =rJ-h"^T:-  :■■-:!  zrA  1>t  fir-ed  ^ 
hwnlphat'}  '■jf  TLOtaali.  Wcea  warm  paliiiiicm  foil  is  broo^t 
inrii  an  ■i'.'H-.zr'Ayrdi:  mixznr^  of  hytiro'ioa  lad  oxTjeo,  or  other 
e:;pIi-,'^;-7^  :ti.-i^:'L3  mixtare,  combinatiori  takes  plai.'e  withont 
«;xT,io-ir,G  I ",'■";'. ^^iIIon  ,-  and  when  the  tnetil  ls  bmr.jht  into  the 
tl;vn;-r  i-ji  ii;  :iiii'i[  or  ':r:iJ-ra3  it  bei:om-'s  covrrei  with  a  thick 
fil.-n  ':(  iox.  Wt.irn  p:iILi.i:niii  spon'je  is  pLioed  in  a  current  of 
«fiTlens  thLs  ;za.»  i>  ■iet:otiip'"jseil  with  sepamtion  of  carbon,  anJ 
:hi*  fjccnra  at  a  tsmpentare  at  which  the  gaa  alone  tJoes  Dct 


IVlia'iiura  f.is  not  b-^en  employed  very  largtly  in  the  arts. 
For  '.ftrtain  special  purposes,  hoTrever,  it  is  useful ;  thus  on 
ao'.onnt  of  its  nnalttra'^ilcy  in  the  air,  and  owing  to  its  bright 
silvfT-wIiitft  coloEF,  it  hi?  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
(,Tadi]at':d  surfaces  for  a.stronomical  instrutnents.  It  is  likewise 
riHi-'I  for  coating  silver  goftds,  as  palladium  does  not  lose  its  fine 
wl)it>>  colour  on  exjwsure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence 
it  liJiH  al.HO  Wen  much  employed  bv  dentists  as  a  substitute  for 
KoM. 


'■.f;.)^- 


.1.1^,  LUhi'j 


'  Compl.  Ren^.  U> 
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PALLADIUM  AND  HYDROGEN. 

634  Palladium  Hydride,  PdgH^.  This  compouud,  discovered 
by  Graham/  has  been  already  described  in  VoL  I.,  p.  105.  It 
is  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  over  metallic  palladium  heated 
to  redness,  or  by  bringing  the  metal  into  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen.  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  accompanied 
by  evolution  of  heat.^  It  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a 
metal ;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  tough,  conducts  electricity, 
and  is  distinctly  magnetic.  The  specific  gravity  of  palladium 
hydrogenide  is  1106,  and  it  possesses  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing varying  quantities  of  hydrogen.*  On  exposure  to  air 
this  compound  sometimes  becomes  heated  from  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  formation  of  water.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  does  not 
undergo  alteration  either  in  the  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  although  it  gives  up  its  hydrogen  on  ignition.  The 
specific  gravity  of  palladium  hydride  is  less  than  that  of  the 
metal,  hence  an  expansion  of  the  metal  must  occiu*  in  the 
formation  of  the  compound.  This  expansion  can  be  shown  in 
several  ways.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  to  fix  two  palladium 
wires  horizontally  through  the  edges  of  a  thin  electrolytic  trough 
with  parallel  glass  sides.  The  trough  is  then  filled  with  acidu- 
lated water,  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  oxyhydrogen  or  electric 
light,  and  the  image  of  the  wires  thrown  on  the  screen.  A 
current  of  electricity,  from  two  or  three  Grove's  elements,  is  now 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  cell,  when  a  singular  bending  of  the 
palladium  wire  from  which  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  is  noticed. 
If  the  current  be  reversed  this  wire  first  returns  to  its  original 
horizontal  position,  and  then  bends  to  the  opposite  side,  whilst 
the  other  wire  is  deflected  in  the  former  direction.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  double  bending  being  that  first  one  side,  and  then 
the  other  side  of  the  wire  becomes  saturated  with,  or  loses  the 
hydrogen.* 

If  one  side  of  a  piece  of  palladium  foil  be  saturated  electro- 
lytically  with  hydrogen,  then  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  washed 
and  dried,  and  afterwards  ignited,  it  becomes  so  bent  that  it  has 
almost  tlie  appearance  of  having  been  rolled  up  into  a  coil. 

>  Phil,  Mag,  [4],  xxxii.  516.  «  Favre,  Camptes  Rendas,  Ixxi.  214. 

•  Troost  and  Hautcfeuille,  CampUs  Eendus.  Ixxviii.  686. 

*  Poggendorff,   Ber,   Deutsch,  Chem.  Ocs.  ii.  74  ;  also  Dewar,  Phil.  Mag.  [4], 
xlvii.  884. 
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T]ie  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  172  ia  that  proposed  % 
Wohler '  for  exhibiting  tlie  decomposition  of  palladium  bydnde 
by  heat  and  the  reabsorption  of  the  hydrogen  on  cooling. 

The  U-tube  (a)  dipping  in  lioi ling-water  contains  the  sponsy- 
]ialladiiin],  over  which  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  passed  for  half 
an  hour  from  the  cylindrical  generator  on  tlie  right  of  the  figure 
The  water-bath  is  then  removed  and  the  tube  allowed  to  wxil  in 


A» 


(lie  current  of  hydrogen.  The  stop-cock  {d)  is  now  shut, 
the  tube  {a)  placed  in  communication  with  the  tube  (S).  Tliia 
latter  dip?  in  the  cylinder  and  i.-i  hent  up  at  the  lower  end  iuto 
the  tube  (c).  The  tube  (n)  is  next  heated  with  a  flame,  when  llie 
cylinder  soon  becomes  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  on  allowing 
the  spongy  metal  to  cool,  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  hydrogea 
occurs.  The  experiment  can,  of  course,  he  repeated  ag  often  a» 
is  required. 


PALLADIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 


635  Palladium  Bcmioxidf,  rd„0,  is  a  blacli  powder,  girmj 
rise,  on  ignition,  to  the  following  compound.  "NMien  ignited  to  Jnlfl 
(■oduesa  in  hydrogen  it  becomes  Btrongly  healed,  ntjneous  vapfiurk 

'  J«n.  Chem.  cUaat,  IBS, 
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being  evolved  with  almost  explosive  violence.  Acids  decom- 
pose it  into  the  metal  and  a  palladium  salt.^ 

Palladium  Monoxide,  PdO,  is  formed  by  heating  the  nitrate 
or  other  palladium  salt  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate.  It  is 
an  amber-coloured  mass,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  yielding 
a  black  powder.  On  strong  ignition  it  yields  the  metal,  and 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat.  If  a  palladious  salt  be  precipitated 
with  sodium  carbonate  a  dark-brown  hydroxide,  readily  soluble 
in  acids,  is  thrown  down,  whilst  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolves 
only  after  long  boiling. 

Palladium  Dioxide,  PdOg,  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by 
boiling  palladioammonium  chloride  with  caustic  soda.  On 
heating  this  is  converted  into  the  monoxide.  If  the  above 
double  salt  be  dissolved  in  cold  caustic  soda,  a  yellowish-brown 
hydroxide  separates  out,  on  standing,  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  readily  soluble  in  acids. 


PALLADIOUS  SALTS. 

636  These  salts  possess  a  green,  red,  or  brown  colour,  and 
have  an  astringent,  but  not  a  metallic  taste. 

Palladious  Chloride,  PdClg,  is  obtained  by  heating  palladious 
sulphide,  PdS,  in  dry  chlorine,  when  it  is  obtained  partly  as  a 
rose-red  sublimate  and  partly  in  the  form  of  garnet-red  crystals, 
which  dissolve  slowly  but  completely  in  water.  It  is  prepared 
in  solution  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  metal.  On  evaporation  over  caustic  lime 
brown-red  crystals  having  the  composition  FdCl^+^U^O,  are 
deposited.  These  lose  water  when  gently  heated,  the  anhydrous 
chloride  remaining  as  a  brownish-black  mass  which  melts  easily 
without  decomposition.  At  a  red-heat  it  fuses  and  loses 
half  of  its  chlorine,  forming  the  monochloride,  Pd^Clg,  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  reddish-brown  crystalline  mass  yielding  a 
light-red'  powder  which  is  very  deliquescent.  The  aqueous 
solution  partially  decomposes  with  separation  of  metal. 

Palladious  chloride  forms  double  chlorides  with  other  chlo- 
rides ;  thus : 

Potassium  PalladiocJUoride,  KgPdCl^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  nitre  has  been  added,  or 

*  Kauc,  Phil.  Trans.  1812,  i.  276. 
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by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  met^  in  aqua-regia  until  the 
excess  of  acid  has  been  driven  off,  and  then  adding  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  potassium 
palladic-chloride.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  when  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  primary  axis  have  a  red,  but  in  other  directions 
exhibit  a  light-green  colour. 

Ammonium  Palladioddoridey  (NH^)2PdCl^,  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with  sal-ammoniac. 
It  forms  either  bronze-yellow  prisms  exhibiting  a  play  of 
different  colours,  or  needles,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  dark- 
red  colour. 

Pcdladums  Iodide,  Pdl^,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
chloride  with  potassium  iodide  as  a  black  floccalent  precipitate 
which  when  dried  in  the  air  forms  a  deliquescent  mass  exhibit- 
ing a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  hydriodic 
acid  and  readily  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  imparting  to 
this  a  wine-red  colour.  When  heated  to  100**  it  b^ns  to  give 
off  iodine  and  decomposes  completely  at  temperatures  between 
330°  and  300**.  The  solution  in  potassium  iodide  yields  on 
evaporation  blackish-green  deliquescent  cubes. 

Pallddious  StUjphate,  PdSO^  +  HgO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydroxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
the  same  solvent  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
indistinct  olive-green  deliquescent  crystals  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water  with  formation  of  a  basic  salt,  PdSO^  +  7Pd(OH}2. 
as  a  brown  insoluble  powder. 

Sodium  Falladiosuljphite,  NagPd(S03)^  +  2HjO,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Palladious  Nitrate,  Pd(N03)j,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
metal  or  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
brownish-yellow  rhombic  prisms  which  probably  contain 
water  of  crj^stallisation,  and  are  very  deliquescent.  A  brown 
powder  of  Pd(N03)2  +  3Pd  (OH)^,  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  solutioiL 

Potassium  PalladionitritCj  l^^AQ^O^^  is  obtained  on  addition 
of  potassium  nitrite  to  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  palladio- 
chloride. 
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PALLADIC   SALTS. 

637  Although  the  dioxide  readily  dissolves  in  acids,  none  of 
its  simple  salts  are  known  in  the  pure  state,  these  readily 
chan^ng  into  palladious  salts. 

Palladic  Chloride,  PdCl^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  concentrated  aqua-regia.  The  brown  solution  doubtless 
contains  chJarapalladic  acid,  HgPdCl^,  corresponding  to  chloro- 
platinic  acid. 

Potassium  PalladicJUoridey  K^PdCl^,  is  obtained  by  adding 
potassium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  an  excess  of 
aqua-regia,  and  gently  evaporating.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  palladium  chloride,  saturated  with 
chlorine,  with  an  excess  of  potassium  chloride.  •  It  forms 
cinnabar  red  or  brownish-red  octohedrons  showing  the  faces  of 
the  Cuba  These  dissolve  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with- 
out decomposition,  but  are  not  soluble  in  water  containing  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  or  in  alcohol 

Ammonium  Palladichloride,  (NTI^)^dClQ,  is  a  bright-red 
crystalline  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  octohedrons.  It  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  saturated 
with  chlorine,  by  sal-ammoniac.  On  treating  the  solution  with 
an  excess  of  ammonia  a  violent  evolution  of  nitrogen  takes 
place,  ammonium  palladiochloride  being  formed : 

3(NHJ^dC]e  +  2NH3  -  SCNHJgPdCl,  +  6HC1  -h  N^. 


AMMONIACAL   PALLADIUM   COMPOUNDS. 

638  These  have  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Hugo  Mtiller,* 
and  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  palladious  salts.  Of 
these,  two  bases  exist  to  which  he  gave  the  names  palladamine 
and  palladdiamine.  These  are,  however,  now  known  respec- 
tively as  palladammonium  hydroxide,  and  palladdiammonium 
hydroxide. 

Palladammonium  Hydroxide,  rd(NH3)2(OH)2,  is  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  with  baryta- water,  or  of 
the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver  and  water.    The  yellow  solu- 

'  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharvi,  Ixxxri.  311. 
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tion  thus  obtained  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  cr}- 
stalUne  ochre-yellow  mass.  The  solution  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  has  a  bitter  taste, 
producing  insensibility  on  that  portion  of  the  tongue  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  it.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  copper  and 
silver  and  decomposes  ammonium  salts  on  boiling. 

Palladavimonium  Chloride,  VAQSll^fii^  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  palladious  chloride  and 
either  evaporating,  or,  better,  precipitating  the  salt  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  fine  yellow  needles  which  consist 
of  glistening  octohedrons  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Palladammonium  Sulphate,  'Pd^NlS.^^SO^,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  chloride  with  silver  sulphate.  It  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  small  orange-yellow  octo- 
hedrons. 

Palladdiammonium  Hydroxide,  Pd(NH3)^(OH)2,  is  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  with  baryta  water.  It  is 
a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  w^hich  ha3 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  precipitates  the  salts  of  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  aluminium,  but  D«Dt  those  of  silver,  and 
decomposes  ammoniacal  salts. 

Palladdiammonium  Chloride,  Pd(NH3)4Cl2,  is  formed  by  tlie 
repeated  evaporation  of  palladious  chloride  with  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  in  large,  colourless,  four-sided,  monoclinic  prisms, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Besides  these  there  are  known  several  other  palladammonium 
salts  which  all  crystallize  welL 

Palladious  Cyanide,  Pd(CN)2,  is  obtained  as  a  pale-yellow 
precipitate  on  addition  of  mercuric  cyanide  solution  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  palladious  salt,  which  must  contain  no  free  acid  and 
sTiould  not  be  too  dilute.  On  solution  in  potassium  cyanide 
and  evaporation,  transparent  thin  rhombic  prisms  of  potassium 
palladiocyanidc,  K2Pd(CN)4  +  3H2O,  or  small  tables  of 
K2pd(CN)4  4-  H.,0  are  obtained.  The  cyanide  is  also  soluble 
in  acids  and  in  ammonia,  and  the  latter  solution  yields  jialladoa- 
awmoniiim  cyanide,  Pd(NH3)2(CN)2,  in  needles  or  in  crystalline 
scales  possessing  a  pearly  lustre. 
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PALLADIUM   AND   SULPHUR. 

639  Palladium  Hcmisulphide,  Pd^S,  is  obtained  by  fusing 
ammonium  palladiochloride  with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac.  A  green  molten  mass  is  thus  obtained  which 
crystallizes  on  cooling  and  exhibits  a  metallic  fracture.  It  is 
only  slowly  attacked  by  aqua-regia. 

Palladium  Monosulphide,  PdS,  is  formed  with  incandescence 
by  heating  the  metal  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  bluish- 
white  hard  metallic  lustrous  mass  with  a  laminated  fracture, 
which  only  oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a 
black  precipitate  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a 
solution  of  a  palladious  salt. 

Palladium  Disulphide,  PdSg.  When  the  foregoing  compound  is 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  sodium  thiopalladate, 
NajPdSg,  is  formed.  This  crystallizes  in  reddish-brown 
needles,  having  a  slightly  metallic  lustre.  It  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  the  disulphide,  which  is 
a  crystalline  dark-brown  powder  easily  soluble  in  aqua-regia. 
When  heated  in  carbon  dioxide  it  is  first  converted  into  the  mono- 
sulphide,  and  at  a  higlier  temperature  into  the  hemisulphide. 

DETECnON  AND   ESTIMATION   OF   PALLADIUM. 

640  The  two  most  characteristic  reactions  of  palladium  are  (1) 
the  precipitation  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  cyanide 
of  potassium,  the  yellowish-white  cyanide  of  palladium  being 
thrown  down,  soluble  in  both  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  ; 
and  (2)  the  production  of  a  black  precipitate  of  palladious 
iodide,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  a  palladium  solution.  By  these  reactions  it  may  be 
separated  from  all  metals,  with  the  exception  of  copper,  and 
this  may  be  previously  removed,  according  to  Wohler,  by  pre- 
cipitation as  cuprous  thiocyanate  after  saturation  with  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Palladium  is  determined  quantitatively  as  the  metal,  usually 
obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  cyanide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium  was  determined  by  Berzelius 
by  the  analysis  of  potassium  palladiochloride,  KglMCl^. 

'  Pi>00'  -^"'^  xiii,  435. 
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RHODIUM.     Rh  =  i04i. 

641  When  WoUaston^  in  1804  first  acknowledged  that  he  was 
the  discoverer  of  palladium,  he  likewise  intimated  that  he  had 
found  fiinother  new  metal  in  platinum  ore,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  rhodium,  because  the  solutions  of  this  salt  possess  a 
rose-red  colour  (poBov,  a  rose).  After  Wollaston's  time  the  metal 
and  its  compounds  were  investigated  by  Berzelius  and  Glaus.  In 
addition  to  its  occurrence  in  platinum  ore,  rhodium  has  been 
found,  according  to  Del  Kio,  alloyed  with  gold  as  rhodium-gold. 

In  order  to  prepare  rhodium,  the  solution  is  employed  firom 
which  ammonium  platinic-chloride  has  been  precipitated.  The 
metals  still  in  solution  are  then  precipitated  by  metallic  iron, 
and,  according  to  the  process  of  Deville  and  Debray,  the  metallic 
precipitate  is  fused  with  one  part  of  lead  and  two  pai-ts  of 
litharge.  A  regulus  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  lead, 
copper,  and  palladium  may  be  dissolved  out  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  insoluble  metallic  powder  is  then  well 
mixed  with  five  parts  of  barium  dioxide  and  heated  to  redness 
for  two  hours,  the  solid  mass  being  lixiviated  with  water,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  aqua-regia  in  order  to  volatilize  the 
osmium  tetroxide,  this  latter  being  condensed.  The  excess  of 
l)arium  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
filtrate  evaporated  at  100°  with  an  excess  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  sal-ammoniac  solution  as  long  as  the  wash- 
water  has  a  rose-red  coloiu*.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  with 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  order  to  decompose  the  sal-ammonLic, 
and  the  residual  mass  heated  to  redness  with  from  three  to  four 
parts  of  sulphur.  It  is  then  rapidly  boiled  out  with  aqua-regia 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  this  treatment  nearly  pure  rhodium 
remains  behind.  In  order  further  to  purify  this,  it  is  fused  with 
from  three  to  four  parts  of  zinc,  and  the  alloy  treated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  compound  EhZuj  remains  behind. 
This  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  and  evaporated  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia.  Rhodammonium  chloride,  Rh2(NHjj)jQCl2,  sepa- 
rates out,  and  this  is  then  purified  by  recrystallization,  and 
ignited  in  a  carbon  crucible  with  some  sulphur,  and  lastly,  in 
order  to  remove  from  it  the  last  traces  of  silicon  and  osmium, 
fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen  furnace. 

1  Phil.  Trans,  1804,  419. 
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Auother  method  of  preparing  the  pure  metal  is  that  described 
by  Bunsen,^  for  the  particulars  of  which  his  memoir  on  the 
subject  must .  be  consulted.  He  obtained  from  one  kilogram  of 
the  platinum  residues  from  the  St.  Petersburg  mint  33*2  grams 
of  pure  rhodium  sodium  sulphate,  K'agRh2(S04)g. 

Pro-perius,  Rhodium  possesses  the  colour  and  lustre  of 
aluminium  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  12*1.  Tt  fuses  with  greater 
difficulty  than  platinum,  and  spits  on  cooling,  the  surface  becom- 
ing coloured  blue  from  oxidation.  When  a  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  is  heated  with  sodium  formate,  the  metal  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder,  possessing  the  property  of  decom- 
posing formic  acid,  CH^Og,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  hydrogen 
and  carbon  dioxida  After  a  time  the  action  becomes  weaker, 
but  the  powder  then  simply  requires  to  be  washed  wuth  water 
and  dried  in  the  air  to  enable  it  to  regain  its  original  activity. 
At  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and  in  presence  of  caustic 
potash,  it  also  decomposes  alcohol,  CoHgO,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  potassium  acetate,  CgHgOgK.  It  does 
not  lose  this  power  at  a  temperature  at  which  glass  begins  to 
soften  (Deville  and  Debray).  Pure  rhodium,  as  well  as  that 
which  contains  gold  and  platinum,  is  almost  insoluble  in  acids. 
If,  however,  it  be  alloyed  with  bismuth,  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  it 
dissolves  in  aqua-regia.  Alloys  of  much  platinum  and  little 
rhodium  dissolve  also  in  aqua-regia,  but  if  the  rhodium  bo 
present  in  larger  quantity  much  remains  undissolved.  Rhodium 
can,  however,  be  brought  into  solution  by  repeated  ignition 
with  fused  bisulphate  of  potash,  as  well  as  with  phosphoric 
acid  or  acid  phosphates.  Of  all  the  platinum  metals  rhodium 
is  the  most  easily  attacked  by  chlorine. 


RHODIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

642  Rhodium  forms  three  oxides,  having  the  formuhe  RhO, 
RhgOj,  and  RhOg. 

Eliodium  Monoxide,  RhO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  sesqui- 
hydroxide,  Rh2(0H)g,  or  by  the  cupellation  of  an  alloy  of 
rhodium  and  lead.  It  is  a  grey  powder  witli  metallic  appear- 
ance, which  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  and  when  heated  iu 
hydrogen  it  is  reduced  with  evolution  of  light. 

Rhodium  Sesquioxide,  RhgOg,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  iridescent 

»  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxxvi.  253. 
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spongy  mass  by  heating  the  nitrata  It  is  also  formed  as  a 
crystalline  mass  when  sodium  rhodiochloride  is  heated  in 
oxygen.    It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  acids. 

Rlwdium  Scsquihydroxide,  fih2(0H)^  is  a  black  gelatinous 
precipitate,  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium  rhodio- 
chloride with  caustic  potash.  On  drying  it  forms  a  heavy  dark- 
brown  metallic  lustrous  mass  having  a  conchoidal  fractuia  It 
is  scarcely  attacked  by  acids,  hydrochloric  acid  dissolving  it 
but  very  slightly. 

If  a  solution  of  the  sodium  double  salt  be  treated  with  an 
excess  of  potash  in  the  cold  it  becomes  opaque,  and  on  long 
standing  deposits  thin  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
Kh2(0H)g  +  2BI^0,  which  dissolve  readily  in  acids,  and,  when 
moist,  in  caustic  potash. 

Rhodium  Dioxide,  RhOg,  is  obtained  by  repeateid  fusion  of  the 
metal  with  caustic  potash  and  saltpetre.  The  sesquioxide  is 
first  formed,  and  this  undergoes  further  oxidation.  It  closely 
resembles  the  sesquioxide ;  it  is  attacked  neither  by  alkalis 
nor  by  acids,  and  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  only  at  a  liigh 
temperature. 

Rhodmm  Tctrahydroxide,  Eh(OH)^.  When  chlorine  is  passed 
into  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  sesquihydroxide  for  a  long 
time  and  caustic  potash  occasionally  added,  this  compound 
separates  out  as  a  green  powder,  the  liquid  becoming  of  a 
blue  or  violet  tint.  The  green  powder  dissolves  in  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  and  this  colour  gradually 
changes  to  dark-red,  chlorine  being  evolved.  Tlie  violet-blue 
solution  probably  contains  the  potassium  salt  of  a  rhodic  acid, 
which  latter  separates  out  after  some  time  as  a  blue  powder,  gas 
being  simultaneously  evolved.  On  drying,  it  is  converted  into 
the  tetrahydroxide. 


RHODIUM  SALTS. 

643  The  rhodium  salts  are  derived  from  the  sesquioxide.  They 
]^ossess  cither  a  dark-red  or  a  yellow  colour,  and  have  a  bitta 
but  not  astringent  taste. 

Rliodivm  Chloride,  ^\G\q,  is  obtained  by  the  continued  igni- 
tion of  the  finely-divided  metal  in  chlorine,  and  also  by  heating 
one  of  the  alkaline  double  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring 
the  cooled  mixture  into  water ;  a  rose-red  powder  of  insoluble 
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rhodium  chloride  remains  behind.  When  the  yellow  hydroxide 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained 
possessing  an  astringent  taste.  On  evaporation  this  becomes 
rose-red,  and  then  possesses  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  character- 
istic of  all  rhodium  salts.  A  dark-red  amorphous  mass  of  the 
hydrated  chloride  is  obtained  when  this  solution  is  evaporated. 
It  is  then  deliquescent,  and  on  heating  yields  the  insoluble 
anhydrous  chloride. 

Potassium  Bhodiochlande,  K^KhgCli^  +  2H2O,  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  or  by  the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to 
a  solution  of  rhodium  chloride.  It  forms  dark-red  four-sided 
rather  difficultly  soluble  prisms.  If  the  yellow  hydroxide  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  added,  the  liquid  being  then  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  dark- red  glistening  triclinic  prisms 
are  obtained  of  KgEh2Clio+  6H2O.  These  are  very  difficultly 
soluble,  and  the  solution  has  a  cinnabar-red  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  violet. 

Sodium  Rhodiochloride,  TS^^KKfi\<^  +  24H2O,  is  obtained 
like  the  last  mentioned  of  the  potassium  salts,  and  crystallizes 
in  large  cherry-red-coloured  triclinic  prisms,  having  an  almost 
black  lustre.  Tlie  crystals  gradually  effloresce  on  exposure  to 
moist  air,  yielding  a  peach-blossom-coloured  powder.  A  salt 
containing  four  atoms  of  sodium  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Ammonium  ShodiocJiloride,  (NllJgllhjjClig  +  SHgO,  is  formed 
when  solutions  of  rhodium  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac  are 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm  situation.  It 
closely  resembles  the  sodium  salt.  When  its  solution  is  boiled 
light-red  prisms  or  tables  separate  out,  having  the  composition 
(NHj4Rh2Clio  -h  2H2O.  These  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  original  salt. 

Rhodium  Sulphate,  Rh2(S04)3  +  1 2H2O,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  yellow  hydroxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating,  and 
washing  away  the  excess  of  acid  by  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass  which  possesses  a  sour  astringent  taste.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  salts  of  the  alkalis,  such  as 
K  Jlh2(S0,)e,  &c. 

Rlwdium  Sulphite,  I{h2(S03)3  +  6H2O,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  yellow  hydroxide  in  sulphurous  acid  and  evapo- 
rating.    It  forms  a  pale-yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  mass. 
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RHODIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

Rhodium  Monosulphide,  EhS,  When  rhodium  is  heated  in 
sulphur  vapour  it  takes  fire  with  formation  of  the  sulphide, 
which  is  also  produced  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  a  rhodium  salt,  and  the  washed  precipi- 
tate dried  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Thus 
obtained,  it  forms  a  bluish- white  fused  mass  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  leaves  a  residue  of  spongy 
rhodium. 

The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  give  a  brown  precipitate 
with  rhodium  salts,  which  is  soluble  in  potassium  sulphide,  and 
probably  consists  of  EhgSj. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Rhodium. 

645  Solutions  of  this  metal  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly  when  warmed. 
The  brown  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  When 
a  rhodium  compound  is  heated  in  hydrogen  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained ;  this  is  insoluble  in  aqua-regia,  but  can  be  obtained  in 
solution  when  it  is  fused  with  acid  potassium  sulphate;  the 
fused  mass  on  treatment  with  water  yields  a  red  solution.  From 
this  the  metal  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder  on  addition  of 
caustic  potash  and  alcohol.  It  is  also  precipitated  from  acid 
solution  by  zinc  and  other  metals. 

Rhodium  is  determined  quantitatively  as  the  metal. 

The  atomic  weight  of  rhodium  has  been  determined  by 
Berzelius*  and  Glaus.* 


IRIDIUM.  Ir.  =  1927. 

646  In  1803  Smithson  Tennant  investigated  the  metallic  re- 
sidue which  remains  when  platinum  ores  are  dissolved,  and  this 
he  believed  to  contain  a  new  metal.  At  the  same  time  Descotils, 
as  well  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  examined  the  same  subject, 
and  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution  contained  a 

^  Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  435. 

^  -V.  Petersb.  Akad.  Bull  ii.  158. 
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peculiar  metal.  However,  in  1804  Tennant^  proved  that  the 
platinum  residues  contained  two  new  metals,  to  one  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  iridium,  on  account  of  the  varying  colour  of 
its  salts,  and  to  the  other  the  name  osmium  (oafirj,  a  smell), 
because  of  the  peculiar  odour  which  its  volatile  oxide  possesses. 
Iridium  is  found  in  the  platinum  ores  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  form  of  the  alloys  platiniridium  and  osniiridium.  The 
first  of  these  occurs  in  grains,  and  often  in  small  cubes  with 
rounded  edges ;  the  second  usually  in  flat,  irregular  grains,  and 
occasionally  in  hexagonal  prisms.  The  composition  of  these 
minerals  is  shown  in  the  following  analyses : 


PlATIN  IRIDIUM. 

OSMIBIDICM. 

1 

Urals. 

Brazil. 

UraL 

New 
Granatla. 

57-80 

Call- 
fomia. 

Austra- 
lia. 

Iridium .     . 

76-85 

27-79 

55-24 

53-50 

58-13 

Osmium 



27-23 

3110 

43-40 

33 -40 

Platinum    . 

19-64: 

55-44 

10-08 

__ 

Rhodium     . 

6-86 

1-51 

0-63 

2-60 

304, 

Ilutheniuni . 

— 

5-85 

6-37 

0-50 

5-22 

Palladium  . 

0-89 



trace 

— 

1 

Iron  .     .     . 

4-14 

trace 

0-10 



Copper  .     . 

1-78 
99-16 

3-30 

trace 

0-06 
10006 

0-15; 

98-02 

10000 

100-00 

100  00 

1 

647  Many  methods  have  been  published  for  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  the  other  metals,  and  for  the  preparation  of  its 
salts  in  the  pure  state.  A  very  ready  process  for  obtaining 
pure  iridium  has  recently  been  described  by  G.  Matthey.* 

The  problem  of  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  pure 
iridium  is  one  which  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
chemists  on  account  of  its  employment  in  the  preparation  of  the 
standard  meter-measures  which  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Parisian  Commission  for  the  International  Metrical  System. 
This  alloy,  consisting  of  1  part  of  pure  iridium  and  9  of 
platinum,  is  extremely  hard,  as  elastic  as  steel,  more  difiBcultly 
fusible  than  platiiium,  perfectly  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
capabh}  of  lakiii*:  an  exceedingly  beautiful  polish. 


^  J'hil.  Trans.  ISOl,  411. 
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About  the  year  1870  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matbhey  &  Co. 
prepared  a  standard-metal  bar  of  the  platinum-iridium  alloy, 
and  sent  it  to  Paris,  where  it  was  subjected  to  every  possible  test 
which  could  be  suggested  in  competition  with  the  other  mate- 
rials which  had  been  proposed  or  had  at  that  time  been  adopted 
for  standard  measures.  Alter  two  years'  trial  this  alloy  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  best,  and  when,  in  1872,  the  International 
Commission  was  formed,  the  employment  of  this  alloy  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  above-named  tirm  imdertook  to  prepare 
in  six  months  all  the  rules  and  weights  required  by  the  Com- 
mission (about  fifty  of  each),  of  full  purity  and  density.  The 
French  section  of  the  Commission,  to  whom  the  manufacture  of 
the  rules  was  intrusted,  decided  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pure  platinum  and  of  unrefined  iridium  should  be  purchased 
from  the  above  firm  of  English  metallurgists.  Accordingly  it 
was  supplied  with  'iridium  containing  about  95  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  metaL  This  was  refined  in  France  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Commission  by  Messrs.  Deville  and  Debray, 
who  carried  it  out  in  the  following  way.  After  ignition  with 
barium  nitrate,  and  treatment  of  the  mass  with  water,  the 
residue  was  found  to  consist  of  iridium  oxide  and  barium  osmatd. 
This  was  boiled  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the 
osmium,  which  volatilised  as  the  tetroxide.  The  iridium  oxide 
was  precipitated  from  the  residual  solution  by  baryta,  dissolved 
in  aqua-regia,  and  then  thrown  down  as  the  double  chloride  of 
iridium  and  ammonium.  This,  on  ignition,  yielded  spongy 
iridium,  containing  small  quantities  of  platinum,  ruthenium, 
and  a  little  rhodium.  The  metal  was  then  ignited  with  potas- 
sium nitrate,  and  the  mass  treated  with  water,  when  potassium 
ruthenate  dissolved.  It  was  lastly  fused  with  lead,  the  regulus 
obtained  leaving,  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia, 
a  residue  of  pure  iridium. 

To  ensure  homogeneity  in  all  the  standards  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  prepared  iridium  and  platinum 
(250  kilos.  =  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  19  lbs.  English  weight)  should  be 
ultimately  melted  at  one  fusion,  and  this  operation  was,  at 
the  request  of  the  members  of  the  International  Commission, 
organised  and  carried  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Mr.  George  Matthey,  whose  firm  lent  the  requisite  fusing 
appliances,  the  general  arrangements  for  it  being  undertaken 
and  carried  out  by  M.  Tresca  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
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Metiers.  The  alloy  was  first  melted  into  small  lumps  weighing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  kilos.,  and  subsequently  the  whole  of  the 
pieces  so  prepared  were  fused  together  in  one  large  ingot  or 
pig.  For  this  purpose  seven  melting  apparatus  were  required, 
and  in  about  one  and  a  half  hours  the  whole  mass  was  fused 
by  employing  about  thirty-one  cubic  meters  of  oxygen  and 
twenty-four  cubic  meters  of  coalgas.^ 

On  examination  it  was,  however,  found  that  the  metal  thus 
obtained  was  not  of  the  proper  density,  and  analysis  proved 
that  it  was  impure.  The  platinum  supplied  was  shown  to  be 
pure,  and  the  iridium  had  been  properly  refined  by  MM.  Deville 
and  Debray.  But  it  is  supposed  that  by  a  mistake  some 
ruthenium  residues  had  been  unfortunately  mixed  with  the 
iridium,  and  thus  caused  the  mischief.  M.  Deville  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Commission  proposed  that  the  lefiniDg 
processes  should  be  repeated,  but  their  advice  was  overruled, 
and  M.  Deville  retired  from  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion then  decided  that  the  form  of  the  rule  should  be  that  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  173,  and  that  it  should  be  made  by  drawing 
the  metal  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggested  that  the  form  of  the  rule  should  be  that  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  174,  and  urged  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
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Fig.  174. 


metal  should  not  be  drawn  through  plates,  but  planed  into  shape, 
inasnmch  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  mathematical  accuracy 
of  shape  and  complete  uniformity  of  molecular  condition  can  be 
attained.  The  result  of  the  undertaking  appears  to  be  that  after 
five  years  of  labour  and  expense  not  a  single  rule  has  been  pro- 
duced in  France  which  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  either  iu 
composition  or  in  form.  Some  standard  rules  have,  however,  been 
lately  ordered  from  the  London  firm  above  referred  to,  by  the 
Fi-ench  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  by  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  some  of  which  already  furnished  Iiave 

^  Cvmpt,  Rejidus,  Ixxviii.  1502. 
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been  acknowledged  as  perfect  in  composition,  manufacture,  and 
physical  properties.  The  alloy  on  analysis  gave  the  following 
result : 

Pt.  •         Ir.  Rh.  Ru.  Fe. 

89-41  10-17  017  0-10  006 

After  osmium  and  ruthenium,  iridium  is  the  most  difficultly 
fusible  of  the  platinum  metals.  It  possesses  a  white  lustre, 
resembling  that  of  polished  steeL  In  the  cold  it  is  very  brittle, 
\)ut  at  a  white -heat  it  is  somewhat  malleable.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  22*38,  and  is  slightly  volatile.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  sulphate  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  the  metal  is 
deposited  as  an  extremely  fine  impalpable  black  powder,  which, 
when  washed  with  hot-water  and  dried,  acts  even  more  ener- 
getically in  bringing  about  the  combination  of  combustible  gases 
than  does  platinum  black.  The  smallest  trace  brought  on  to 
paper  saturated  with  alcohol  produces  ignition,  the  metal  at  tlie 
same  time  being  converted  into  a  grey  sponge.  ^Spongy  iridium 
is  prepared  by  igniting  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and 
ammonium.  This  oxidises  in  the  air,  and  when  ignited  becomes 
dense  and  lustrous,  and  then  absorbs  oxygen  only  slowly,  whilst 
the  coherent  metal  does  not  do  so  at  alL  Iridium  black,  as  well 
as  the  coherent  metal,  when  alloyed  with  much  platinum,  dis- 
solves in  aqua-regia.  Pure  massive  iridium  is,  however,  not 
attacked.  When  it  is  heated  with  acid  potassium  sulphate,  or 
in  presence  of  fused  alkalis,  it' is  oxidized,  and  it  unites  directly 
with  chlorine  at  a  dull  red-heat.  When  the  metal  is  held  in  the 
middle  of  a  flame  of  alcohol  it  becomes  covered  with  a  black 
moss-like  deposit,  which  has  the  composition  IrC^,  and  easily 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  metal  is  in  this  ca^^e 
penetrated  throughout  its  mass  with  carbon,  and  becomes  of  a 
dark  grey  colour.  The  oxides  are  also  converted  into  the 
carbide  of  iridium,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  when  they 
are  heated  in  gases  or  vapours  containing  carbon. 


IRIDIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

648  Iridium  Scsqtiioxide,  Ivfi^,  is  formed  by  the  ignition  in  air 
or  in  oxygen  of  the  finely  divided  metal.  A  singular  property  of 
this  oxide  is  that  it  begins  to  decompose  again  when  heated 
above   800^  and   at  temperatures  somewhat  above  1000°  it  is 
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completely  resolved   into  oxygen  and  the  metaL     Hence  the 
metal  is  quite  unalterable  at  any  higher  temperature. 

Messrs.  Deville  and  Debray^  have  lately  investigated  this 
subject,  observing  the  dissociation  into  metal  and  oxygen  which 
the  oxide  undergoes  when  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube.  At  a 
temperature  of  1139**  the  oxide  rapidly  gives  ofiF  oxygen,  aod 
metallic  iridium  remains  behind  in  the  tube.  The  tension  of 
dissociation,  that  is,  the  tension  of  the  liberated  gas,  at  the 
several  temperatures  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

T*  Tension. 

823°  5  mm. 

1003'' 203     „ 

1112" 711 

1139" 745 


if 
»» 


The  oxide  is  also  fom^ed  when  potassium  iridichloride  is 
luixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  heated  to  dull  redness  : 

2K2lrCle  +  4:}iieL^G0^  =  Ir^Oa  +  8NaCl  +  4KC1  +  400^  +  0. 

The  fused  mass  is  washed  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac, 
and  the  residue,  after  ignition  to  expel  the  sal-ammoniac,  is  treated 
with  dilute  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  alkali. 
A  bluish-black  powder  is  thus  obtained  which  decomposes  into 
the  metal  and  oxygen  when  heated  to  the  fusing  point  of  silver. 
In  the  pure  state  it  imparts  to  porcelain  after  firing  a  fine 
black  colour,  and  when  mixed  with  zinc  oxide  it  yields  a 
grey  tint. 

Iridium  Sesquihydroxide,  Ir2(0H)Q,  is  obtained  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding 
rhodium  compound,  which  it  closely  resembles.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  potash  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  double 
salt  of  iridium  sesquichloride,  and  this  solution  be  aHowed  to 
stand  in  a  closed  bottle,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  the 
hydroxide  falls  down,  which  readily  dissolves  in  alkalis  and 
oxidizes  quickly  in  the  air. 

Iridium  Dioxide,  IrOg,  is  a  black  powder  obtained  by  heating 
the  hydroxide  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  acids. 

Iridium  Tetrahydroxidey  Ir(OH)^,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  sesquihydroxide  in  the  air,  or  by  precipitating  the  tetra- 
chloride with  an  alkali.     It  is  a  heavy  indigo-blue  powder  which 

*  Comptcs  Jinidtat^  Ixxxvii.  441. 
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is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  but  dis- 
solves completely  though  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  On  heat- 
ing the  indigo-blue  solution  it  becomes  green  and  then  brown. 


SALTS  OF  IRIDIUM. 

649  Iridium  forms  two  series  of  salts  corresponding  to  the  hy- 
droxides. Besides  these  Seubert  *  has  recently  described  another 
series  corresponding  to  the  monoxide.  The  following  double 
salts  were  obtained  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  rhodium  according  to  Bunsen's  method  with  bi- 
sidphite  of  soda. 

The  salt,  IrS03  + 3X82803  + 101  ip,  ^  obtained  in  cream- 
coloured  scaly  crystals,  whilst  another  compound  having  the 
formula  IrH2(S03)2  +  SNa^SOg  -f  4H2O  forms  broad  milky 
needles,  and  IrH2(S03)2  +  SNagSO^-h  lOHgO  exists  in  fine  white 
needles.  These  salts  have  an  acid  reaction,  they  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold  water  and  are  decomposed  by  hot  water  and  acids. 
When  ammonium  iridichloride  is  heated  with  aqueous  sul- 
phurous acid  to  TO"*  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  appears  olive- 
green  by  reflected,  but  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light,  and 
from  which  a  moss-green  crystalline  powder  is  deposited.  If 
this  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  crystallized  ammo- 
nium iridiochloride  first  separates,  whilst  a  crop  of  orange-red 
needles  of  the  acid  H2S03.IrCl2.4NH4Cl  are  afterwards  de- 
posited. This  acid  forms  red  crystalline  salts  with  alkalis,  such 
as  K2S03.IrCl2.2NH4Cl  -h  4H2O  and  (NH^)2S03.IrCl2.2NH,Cl 
-h  4H2O,  crystallizing  respectively  in  small  scales  and  in  rhombic 
tablets. 


IRIDIOUS  SALTS. 

650  TridioKS  Chloride,  ItjZ\,  is  prepared  by  heating  one  of  its 
double  salts  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  mass  be  then  thrown 
into  water  the  chloride  separates  out  as  a  light  olive-green  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis.  It  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  treating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  tetra- 
hydroxide  with  sulphur  dioxide  until  it  has  become  green. 

Potassium  Iridiochloride,  K^\\f\,  +  6H2O,  is  best  obtained 

1  Bcr.  Dciitsch.  Chem,  Gcs.  xi.  1761. 
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from  the  corresponding  iridic  salt  by  heating  it  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  and  allowing  the  olive-green  solution  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
green  oblique  prisms  which  readily  effloresce. 

Sodium  Iridiochloride,  I^slqItJ^I^  +  SIH^O,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  foregoing  compound  and  forms  large  oUve- 
green  or  brown  triclinic  crystals. 

Ammonium  IridiocJUoride,  (i!iH^)Qlr^C\2  +  SHgO,  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  sodium  salt  with  concentrated  sal-ammoniac 
solution.  It  forms  dark  olive-green  prisms  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  rhodium  salt. 

Iridious  Bromide,  Ir2Brg  +  SH^O.  When  the  blue  hydroxide 
is  dissolved  in  hydrobromic  acid,  a  blue  liquid  is  obtained  which 
loses  bromine  on  evaporation  and  deposits  small,  light  oUve- 
green,  six-sided  crystals,  having  the  above  composition.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water  but  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  100°.  From  the  mother-liquor 
of  this  salt  steel-gray  needles  of  hydrogen  iridiobromide, 
HglroBrjg  +  6H2O,  having  a  metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light  are 
deposited.  These,  when  heated  to  100**,  lose  water  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  brownish-red  mass  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  solution  decomposes  carbonates  with  forma- 
tion of  iridiobromides. 

Potassium  Tridiobromide,  K^IrgBr^g  +  6H2O,  forms  long  olive- 
green  lustrous  four-sided  needles  which  effloresce  on  exposure, 
becoming  light-green  and  opaque.  They  readily  dissolve  iu 
water. 

Ammonium  Iridiolromide,  (SH^^v^t^^  +  SH^O,  is  obtained 
by  reducing  the  corresponding  iridibromide  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  neutralizing  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It  cr^-stallizes  in 
dark  olive-green  prisms,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing rhodium  salt,  with  which  it  crystallizes  in  all  proportions. 

Iridious  Sulphite,  Ir2(S03)3  -f  GHgO,  is  obtained  when  the 
hydroxide,  suspended  in  water,  is  treated  for  some  time  with 
sulphur  dioxide.  This  compound  is  found  in  solution  whilst  a 
brown  basic  salt  remains  undissolved.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  when  the  normal  sulphite  separates  out  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  but  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 
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IRIDIC  SALTS. 

651  Iridium  TetraMaride,  or  Iridic  C^A/cwide,  IrCl^,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  finely-divided  metal  in  aqua-regia,  or  by  the 
solution  of  the  blue  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
solution  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  above  40°,  a  black 
mass  is  obtained  which  appears  red  in  thin  films,  and  which 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  probably  contains  chloriridic  add,  HglrClg, 
corresponding  to  the  following  compounds. 

Potassium  Iridichloride,  K^IxCIq,  is  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  potassium  chloride  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  On 
evaporation  small  blackish-red  regular  octohedrons  are  deposited. 
These  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water, 
but  do  not  dissolve  in  a  saturated  solution  of  an  alkaline  chloride 
or  in  alcohol. 

Sodium  Iridichloride,  Na^TrCl^,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  almost  black  tables  or  prisms,  which  are  iso- 
morphous  with  the  corresponding  platinum  salt. 

Ammonium  IridicMoride,  (NHJglrClg,  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating the  acid  solution  of  the  chloride  by  sal-ammoniac.  It 
is  a  dark  cherry-red  powder,  consisting  of  small  blackish-red 
octohedrons. 

Iridium  Tetrabromide,  or  Iridic  Bromide,  IrBr^.  The  blue 
hydroxide  dissolves  in  hydrobromic  acid,  giving  rise  probably  to 
hromiridic  add,  HglrBr^.  This  on  evaporation  with  nitric 
acid  leaves  a  blue  deliquescent  crystalline  mass.  It  forms, 
with  the  other  bromides,  well  crystallized  iridibromides,  such 
as  KglrBrg,  which  crystaUizes  in  opaque,  lustrous,  blackish-blue 
regular  octohedrons.  « 

Iridium  Tetraiodide,  or  Iridic  Iodide,  Irl^,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  chloride  with  potas- 
sium iodide.  It  forms  a  black  powder,  which  yields,  with  tlie 
iodides  of  the  alkali  metals,  well  crystallized  double  compounds 
possessing  a  ruby-red  colour. 
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IRIDIONITRITES. 

652  IridionitrUes.  These  compounds  have  been  investigated 
by  Gibbs.i 

Hydrogen  IridionitrUe,  ^^^J^O^^  +  2H2O,  forms  Ught 
yellow,  easily  soluble  needles. 

Potassium  Iridionitrite,  KqIt^Q^O^^^  +  2H2O,  is  obtained  in 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  and  like  the  sodium  compound  of 
corresponding  composition,  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

When  a  solution  of  potassium  iridichloride  is  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  potassium  nitrite  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  havuig 
the  composition  SKglrgCNOj)!^  +  KglrjClij  is  obtained.  This  is 
but  slightly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and  is  not  attacked 
by  cold  hydrochloric  acid. 


AMMONIACAL  IRIDIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

653  These  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  platinum 
compounds. 

Iridiosammonium  Chloride,  It(N'H^JIJ12*  ^  obtained  by  heatin^j 
a  solution  of  iridious  chloride  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  neutralizing  the  solution  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  yellow  granular  body,  insoluble  in  water.  The 
corresponding  hydroxide  is  not  known,  and  of  the  otlier  salts 
only  the  sulphate,  Ir(NH3)2SO^,  has  been  prepared.  This  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  an 
easily  soluble  orange-coloured  crystalline  powder  is  formed. 

Iridiodiammonium  Chloride,  iTi^Ji^fi]^}  ^^  obtained  by  pro- 
longed boiling  of  the  preceding  chloride  with  excess  of  am- 
monia. On  cooling  a  whitish  precipitate  separates,  and  this 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
The  hydroxide  has  not  been  prepared.  The  sulphate  can  bo 
obtained  from  the  chloride,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  deflagrate  on  heating. 

Iridiojjcniammonium  Chloride,  It^J^^^^^qC]^  In  order  to 
prepare  this  salt  a  mixture  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ammo- 
nium iridiochloride  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia  is  made, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  a  completely-filled  and 

^  Bcr.  Dcutscli  C/icm,  Gcs.  iv.  280. 
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^well-closed  stoppered  bottle  for  four  weeks  in  a  warm  place. 
The  rose-red  solution  is  then  heated  in  a  basin  over  the  water- 
l>ath,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated.  The 
crystalline  powder  which  separates  out  is  washed  with  cold 
water^  and  recrystallized  from  boiling  water  slightly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  light  flesh-coloured,  cr}'stalline, 
very  heavy,  soluble  powder,  which,  when  heated  with  silver 
oxide  and  water,  yields  a  rose-red  alkaline  solution  of  the 
hydroxide,  from  which  the  other  salts  may  be  prepared.  They 
are  flesh-coloured,  crystalline,  and  neutral,  with  the  exception  of 
the  carbonate,  1t^(^'H^\q{C0^^  +  SH^O,  which  has  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

Irididiammanium  Chloride,  Ir(Nl{^J[jl^.  When  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  iridiosammonium  chloride 
it  is  converted  into  irididiammonium  chloronitrate,  Ir(NH3)4 
ClsCNOg)^.  This  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  crystallizes  in 
lustrous  laminae.  If  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  this  compound,  the  chloride  is  precipitated,  crys- 
tallizing from  boiling  water  in  violet  octohedrons.  Silver 
nitrate  precipitates  only  the  half  of  the  chlorine  which  it  con- 
tains. If  the  chloronitrate  be  evaporated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  chlorosulphate,  Ir(NH3)^Cl2SO^,  is  obtained  in  fine 
greenish  needles. 


IRIDICYANIDES. 

654  These  compounds  resemble  the  ferricyanides,  and  have 
been  investigated  by  Martius.^ 

Iridicyanic  Acid,  ^^^4S^^^^>  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  and  is  deposited  from 
solution  in  crystalline  crusts.  It  possesses  an  acid  reaction  and 
has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  from  its  solutions  hydrochloric  acid 
precipitates  green  iridic  cyanide. 

Potassium  IHdicyanide,  KQlr2(C3N3)^,  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  metal  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or  l)y  fusing  ammo- 
nium iridichloride  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  also  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  barium  salt  with  potassium  sulphate.  It 
crystalUzes  in  colourless  quadratic  prisms  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.    It  is  a  very  stable 

*  Ann,  Clian.  Pharm,  cxvii.  357. 
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body,  which  is  not  attacked  when  heated   in   chlorine  or  in 
hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Barium  Iridicyanid^,  Ba3lr2(C3N3)^  +  ISHgO.  In  order  to 
prepare  this  compound  the  crude  potassium  salt  is  precipitated 
with  copper  sulphate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  baiyta 
water.  It  forms  hard,  transparent,  probably  quadratic  cn^stals, 
which  eflloresce  on  exposure,  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  aud  are 
attacked  with  difficulty  by  acids. 


IRIDIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

655  Iridium  Monosulphide,  IrS,  The  metal  bums  when 
ignited  in  sulphur  vapour,  giving  rise  to  this  compound,  which 
resembles  galena  in  its  appearance. 

Iridium  Scsqicisulphide,  IrgS^,  is  precipitated  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  an  iridious  salt.  It  is  a 
brown  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  slightly  so 
in  potassium  sulphide  and  nitric  acid. 

Iridium  Bisulphide,  IrSg,  is  formed  when  the  powdered  metal 
is  heated  with  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  remains 
behind  as  a  black  powder  when  the  fused  mass  is  lixiviated. 

Detection  and  Esti31a.tion  of  Iridium. 

656  Sal-ammoniac  produces,  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution 
of  iridium,  a  dark-red  crystalline  precipitate,  and  the  dark  colour 
sometimes  observed  in  the  corresponding  platinum  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  iridium  in  this  metal.  Iridium  is  also 
distinguished  from  platinum  by  the  formation  of  a  colourless 
sulution  of  potassium  iridichloride  when  caustic  potash  is 
added  to  the  chloride  of  the  metal,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air 
this  colourless  solution  first  becomes  red-coloured,  and  after- 
wards blue. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decolorizes  the  solution  of  an  iridic 
salt  with  separation  of  sulphur,  whilst  the  brown  sulphide,  solu- 
ble in  ammonium  sulphide,  is  precipitated. 

Iridium,  like  platinum,  is  always  determined  quantitatively 
as  the  metal. 

The  atomic  weigJU  of  iridium  was  determined  by  Berzelius *  by 
a    single  analysis    of  potassium  iridichloride,   £h)m  which  he 

*  Pogy,  Ann.  xiii.  485. 
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obtained  the  number  1967.  Seubert^  has  lately  found,  in  a 
series  of  careful  experiments,  that  the  exact  atomic  weight  is 
192'7.  The  reason  that  Berzelius  obtained  too  high  a  number  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact,  mentioned  by  himself,  that  his  metal 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  osmium. 

RUTHENIUM,  Ru  =  103-5. 

657  In  1828  Osann  *  stated  that  he  had  discovered  three  new 
metals  in  the  platinum  ores  from  the  Ural.  To  one  of  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  ruthenium,  from  the  name  of  Russia,  the 
country  in  which  it  was  found.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  withdrew  the  statement  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  metals, 
and  the  existence  of  the  other  two  remained  doubtful  until  Claus, 
in  1845,  examined  the  question.  This  chemist  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  metal  in  the  platinum  ore,  and  retained  for  it  the 
name  of  ruthenium  because  it  was  found  to  be  contained  in 
small  quantity  in  the  substance  termed  ruthenium  oxide  by 
Osann,  which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  silica,  zirconia,  and 
the  oxides  of  titanium  and  iron.  We  owe  almost  the  whole  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  this  metal  to  Claus.* 

Buthenium  is  found  both  in  platinum  ore  and  in  osmiridiura, 
whilst  it  occurs  as  sulphide  in  laurite,  RugSg.* 

Of  the  various  methods  of  preparing  the  metal,  that  of  Deville 
and  Debray  *  is  the  most  interesting,  as  these  chemists  prepared 
the  metal  on  a  large  scale,  and  specially  studied  its  physical 
.properties.  For  this  purpose,  the  alloy  of  osmiridium  containing 
ruthenium  is  fused  with  zinc,  the  regulus  then  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  part  of  the  finely-divided  residue 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  barium  dioxide  and  one  part  of  barium 
nitrate,  the  mixture  being  heated  for  two  hours  to  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  the  melting-point  of  silver.  The  cold  mass  is 
then  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  thrown  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  In  this  ope- 
ration the  liquid  must  be  kept  well  cooled  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  vapours  of  poisonous  osmium  tetroxide,  and  the  ope- 
ration must  be  carried  on  in  a  good  draught-place.  As  soon  as  the 

1  Chem,  Soc.  Joum,  1879,  J.  125. 
«  Pogg,  Ann,  xiv.  329  ;  Ixiv.  197. 

»  ^»».  Chem.  Phamu  \vl  257 ;  lix.  234 ;  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiv.  622  ;  Ixv.  200  ; 
Jahresb.  1869,  267 ;  1860,  205  ;  1861,  320  ;  1863,  397. 

*  Wohler,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxix.  116. 

*  Deville  and  Debray,  Compt,  Rendus,  Ixxxiii.  926. 
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action  is  over,  one  part  of  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  sulphaiic 
acid  are  added  to  the  liquid,  the  mixture  well  shaken,  the  barium 
sulphate  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off.  The 
residue  is  washed  by  decantation  and  the  liquid  distilled  until 
three-fourths  of  it  have  passed  over.  The  distillate  is  worked  up 
for  osmium,  whilst  the  concentrated  residue,  mixed  with  firom 
two  to  three  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  is  dried  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  then  washed 
with  water  wliich  is  half  saturated  with  sal-ammoniac,  until 
the  filtrate  is  colourless.  By  this  treatment  ammonium  iridi- 
chloride,  containing  some  ruthenium,  remains  behind.  This  is 
ignited  and  the  remaining  spongy  metallic  mass  fused  for  two 
hours  in  a  silver  basin  with  two  parts  of  nitre  and  one  part  of 
caustic  potash.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  characteristic  orange-red  solution  of  ruthenate  of  potassium 
treated  with  nitric  acid  \mtil  the  yellow  colour  has  disappeared, 
when  ruthenium  oxide  separates  out,  which,  liowever,  still  con- 
tains silicic  acid  and  some  iridium  and  osmium ;  it  is  then 
ignited  in  a  graphite  crucible  and  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
furnace. 

Another  plan  for  preparing  chemically  pure  ruthenium 
depends  upon  the  facts  that  whilst  osmium  tetroxide  is  vola- 
tilized in  a  stream  of  air,  the  corresponding  and  volatile  tetrox- 
ide of  ruthenium  is  only  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
alkaline  solution  of  ruthenium.  Hence  the  metal,  as  obtained 
by  other  processes,  must  be  heated  in  a  current  of  oxygen  until 
the  \vhole  of  the  osmium  tetroxide  has  been  volatilized  and  tlien 
fused  a  second  time  with  potash  and  saltpetre,  the  mass  dis- 
solved in  water,  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  distilled  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine  on  the  water-bath,  when  pure  ruthenium 
tetroxide  volatilizes.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  caustic  potash 
and  the  ruthenium  sesquioxide  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  alcohol,  and  this  again  reduced  to  metal  by  ignition  in  a 
stream  of  coal-gas  or  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  metal  in  the  crystalline  state  it  may  be 
fused  in  a  carbon  crucible  wdth  from  five  to  six  times  its  weight 
of  tin,  the  alloy  being  treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
which  leaves  the  compound  RuSn  undissolved;  this  when 
ignited  in  a  carbon-boat  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
leaves  a  residue  of  crystallized  ruthenium.  Of  all  the  platinum 
metals,    osmium    alone    excepted,   ruthenium    combines   with 

'gen  most  readily. 
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Buthenium  has  a  specific  gravity  of  12*261  at  0° ;  like  iridium 
it  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  next  to  osmium  is  the  most  difficultly 
fusible  metal  of  this  group.  The  fused  metal  oxidizes  slowly  in 
the  air,  becoming  covered  with  a  brown  film,  and  on  cooling 
from  a  state  of  fusion  it  spirts  like  iridium.  The  pure  metal  is 
scarcely  attacked  even  by  aqua-regia,  but  it  combines  with 
chlorine  at  a  red  heat. 


RUTHENIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

658  Kuthenium  forms  no  less  than  six  oxides,  namely,  RuO, 
EU2O3,  RuOj,  RuOj,  Eu^Oy,  RuO^ ;  the  oxides  EuOg  and  EugOy 
are,  however,  only  known  in  a  state  of  combination. 

BtUhenium  Monoxide,  RuO.  If  the  finely-divided  metal  be 
frequently  powdered,  and  after  each  pulverization  ignited  in 
chlorine,  the  dichloride  of  ruthenium  is  obtained  as  a  black, 
partially  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  acids.  By  calcining  the 
dichloride  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  washing  the  residue  with  water,  ruthenium  mon- 
oxide remains  as  a  dark-grey  powder,  which  is  not  attacked  by 
acids. 

Ruthenium  Sesguioxide,  Ru^Og,  is  formed  when  the  finely- 
divided  metal  is  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  is  a  deep-blue  coloured  powder,  insoluble  in  acids. 
It  does  not  lose  oxygen  even  at  a  white-heat,  but  is  readily 
reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

Butheniim,  Sesquihydroxide,  Ru2(0H)^,  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  corresponding  chloride  with  an  alkali.  It  forms 
a  blackish-brown  precipitate,  which  even  after  long  washing 
retains  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  alkali  It  dissolves  with 
a  yellow  colour  in  acids,  but  is  insoluble  iu  water  and  alkalis. 

Buthenium  Dioxide,  RuOg.  This  is  obtained  by  roasting  the 
disnlphide  or  sulphate  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  likewise  formed 
when  the  metal  is  fused  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  when  it  burns 
with  a  sparkling  smoky  flame,  and  evolves  an  ozone-like  smell. 
Hence  this  compound  can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  ruthenium 
contained  in  the  osmiridium  alloy,  which  may  for  this  purpose 
be  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  the  melting-point  of  copper,  in 
a  current  of  pure  air,  from  which  all  organic  substance  has  pre- 
viously been  carefully  separated.  The  ruthenium  dioxide  is  carried 
forward  by  the  osmium  tetroxide  formed  at  the  same  time,  and 
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deposited  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  more  volatOe 
osmium  compound  is  carried  on  still  further  by  the  current  of 
air.  Kuthenium  dioxide  crystallizes  in  small  very  hard  quadratic 
pyramids,  possessing  a  green  metallic  lustre,  and  a  bluish  of 
greenish  iridescence.  These  have  a  specific  gravity  of  7*2, 
and  are  isomorphous  with  cassiterite  and  rutile  CRammelsberg). 

Ruthenium  Tctrahydroocide,  Eu(OH)^  +  3  HgO,  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  ruthenium  disulphate  with  caustic  potash,  when  a 
dark-red  precipitate  falls  down.  This  contains  some  alkali,  and 
dries  to  a  reddish-brown  mass,  giving  off  water  at  300^  When 
more  strongly  heated  it  deflagrates  with  vivid  incandescence 
and  evolution  of  a  black  soot-like  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  acids 
and  alkalis,  yielding  yellow  solutions. 

Ruthenium  Trioodde  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state.  Some 
of  its  salts  are,  however,  known.  Tims,  the  potcissium  salt  is 
obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash.  This  salt,  termed  potassium  ruthe- 
nate,  dissolves  in  water  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  has  a 
taste  as  astringent  as  that  of  tannic  acid,  and  colours  organic 
substances  black. 

Ruthenium  Peroxide^  EugOy,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state, 
nor  has  the  corresponding  per-ruthenic  add,  HgHuO^,  been 
obtained.  The  potassium  salt  has  been  prepared  by  Deville 
and  Debray  ^  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  potassium  ruthenate. 
From  the  dark-green  solution  which  is  thus  formed,  small 
black  lustrous  rhombic  pyramids  separate  out  isomorphous 
with  potassium  permanganate.  The  blackish-green  solution 
soon  becomes  yellow,  giving  rise  to  potassium  ruthenate  and 
tlie  following  oxide. 

Ruthenium  Tetroxide,  RuO^.  This  oxide  is  very  volatile, 
corresponding  in  this  respect  to  osmium  tetroxida  It  is 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
ruthenochloride  or  potassium  ruthenate,  this  latter  being 
prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  three  grams  of  ruthenium 
with  twenty-four  grams  of  caustic  potash  and  eight  grams 
of  nitre  to  redness  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  forty-eight  grams  of  water,  and  this  solution 
brought  into  a  tubulated  retort,  having  a  long  condensing 
tube  attached  to  it,  and  dipping  into  a  flask  containing  caustic 
potash.     Chlorine  is  then  passed  into  the  liquid,  which  becomes 

*^ed,  and  the  volatile  ruthenium  tetroxide  passes  over.    This 

*  CompL  Rend.  Ixxxiii.  926. 
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deposits  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  condensing  tube 
in  the  foim  of  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  crust  consisting  of 
glistening  rhombic  prisms.  Tliey  possess  an  astringent  but  not 
an  acid  taste.  The  tetroxide  melts  at  40°,  yielding  a  liquid 
'which  boils  slightly  above  lOO'*,  and  gives  rise  to  a  golden- 
yellow  vapour,  which  emits  an  odour  resembling  that  of  nitrous 
fumes,  and  produces  coughing  and  great  iiritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (Glaus).  In  the  year  1875  Deville  and  Debray^  endea- 
voured to  distil  150  grams  of  this  liquid ;  an  evolution  of  gas 
b^an  at  108"^,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  a  frightful  explo- 
sion occurred,  the  whole  laboratory  being  filled  with  a  strong 
smell  of  ozone^  and  a  black  soot-like  smoke,  as  if  turpentine  had 
been  burned. 

The  moist  oxide  decomposes  in  a  few  hours  into  oxygen 
and  the  sesquioxide,  but  in  the  dry  state  it  may  be  pre- 
served imdecomposed  for  a  longer  time.  It  dissolves  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution,  when  it  contains 
free  chlorine,  may  be  preserved  for  some  days  in  the  dark  with- 
out undergoing  alteration,  but  on  exposure  to  light  decomposition 
rapidly  takes  place.  It  blackens  the  skin  as  well  as  other  organic 
bodies,  and  alcoholic  potash  immediately  reduces  it,  finely- 
divided  metallic  rutheniimi  being  thrown  down. 


RUTHENIOUS  SALTS. 

659  The  ruthenious  salts  are  derived  from  the  sesquioxide,  and 
of  these  only  a  few  of  the  haloid  compounds  are  known.  The 
chloride  and  its  double  salts  dissolve  in  water  with  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour.  This  solution  deposits  on  standing,  slowly  in 
the  cold  but  quickly  when  warmed,  a  black  very  finely-divided 
precipitate  of  oxycUoride.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  one 
pait  of  the  metal  imparts  a  distinct  ink-Uke  colour  to  100,000 
parts  of  water. 

BtUlunious  Chloride  or  Ruthenium  Sesquichloiide,  RugClg,  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  hydroxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Thus  prepared  it  is  a  deliquescent  mass,  possess- 
ing an  astringent  but  not  a  metallic  taste. 

Potassium  Sutheniochloride,  EujK^CIiq,  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing solutions  of  the  two  chlorides.  It  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold,  though  readily  in  hot  water.     It  forms  a  violet-brown 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [.*>],  iv.  587. 
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iridescent  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  orange- 
red  glistening  cubes.  The  solution  possesses  a  purely  astringqit 
taste. 

The  ammonium  salt  pi*epared  in  a  similar  way  possesses 
analogous  properties. 

Eutfienimis  Iodide^  EugT^,  is  a  black  precipitate  formed  on 
the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
ruthenochloride.  It  separates  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  quickly 
on  heating. 


RUTHENIC  SALTS. 

660  Ruthenic  Chloride  or  Ruthenium  Tetrachloride,  RuCl^.  On 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  hydroxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  reddish  liquid  is  obtained,  and  a  reddish-brown 
hygroscopic  mass  is  at  last  left  behind  This  dissolves  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  cinnabar-coloured  solution,  and 
possessing  a  bitter  taste. 

Potassium  Ruthenichloride,  KgRuClg,  is  obtained  w^hen  mixed 
solutions  of  ruthenic  chloride  and  potassium  chloride  are 
evaporated.  On  crystallization  from  hot  water  the  compound 
is  obtained  in  red  regular  octohedrons,  and  is  more  readily 
soluble  in  water  than  any  of  the  other  corresponding  potassium 
salts  of  this  group.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

The  corresponding  ammonium  salt  crystallizes,  when  its 
solution  is  quickly  cooled,  in  small  dark-red  prisms,  but  when 
slowly  deposited  it  forms  dark  cherry-red  octohedrons. 

Ruthenic  Suljphate,  Eu(S0j2i  ^^  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
sulphide  in  nitric  acid.  The  reddish-yellow  solution  leaves  on 
evaporation  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  mass  which  yields  a 
deliquescent  powder  closely  resembling  mosaic  gold. 


AMMONIACAL    COMPOUNDS  OF  RUTHENIUM. 

661  RxUheniosammonium  Hydroodde^  ^M(S'Q^^{idWi^  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  rutheniodiammonium 
hydroxide,  Ru(NH3)^(OH)2,  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  a  yellowish-brown,  spongy  mass,  consisting  of  small  very 
^*Uiquescent  laminae,  containing  five  molecules  of  water.    It 
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possesses  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  acts  as  a  strong 
caustic,  giving  rise  to  painful  wounds  when  brought  on  to  the 
tongue.  Its  salts  are  of  a  dark-yellow  colour,  and  have  been  but 
slightly  examined. 

Rutheniodiammanium  Chloride,  Ilu(NH3)^Cl2,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  ammonium  ruthenichloride  with  an  excess  of  ammonia 
until  the  dark-red  solution  becomes  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour.  It  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  oblique  rhombic 
crystals,  which  taste  like  potassium  chloride,  and  are  not  very 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the 
solution  is  warmed,  and  silver  oxide  added,  a  yellow,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  having  a  very  caustic  taste,  is  formed.  This 
acts  upon  the  tongue  in  a  similar  way  to  the  preceding  com- 
pound, and  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  caustic  potash  with 
the  various  metallic  salts.  Platinic  chloride  precipitates  the 
solution  of  this  chloride,  the  compound  Ru(NH3)^PtClg  being 
thrown  down  in  yellow  microscopic  needles. 

Jiutheniodiamnumium  Sulphate,  Ru(NH8)^S0^  +  4II2O,  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  silver  sulphate.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  transparent  rhombic  plates,  having  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  which  give  oflf  water  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
assume  a  metallic  lustre. 

Butheniodiammonium  Carbonate,  'RxxQJIl^^CO^  +  SHgO, 
is  formed  by  heating  the  chloride  with  silver  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  light-yellow  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  though  insoluble 
in  alcohoL 


RUTHBNIOCYANIDBS. 

662  These  compounds  correspond  to  the  ferrocyanides.  Tlie 
potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  ammonium  ruthenichloride 
with  potassium  cyanide. 

Butfieniocyanic  Acid,  HgRu(C8N3)^,  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  on  the  solution  of  the  potassium 
salt.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  pearly  laminae,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution  possesses  an  acid  reaction 
and  an  astringent  taste,  and  on  exposure  to  air  assumes  a  blue 
colour  (Claus). 

Potassittm  JRutheniocyanide,  K8Ru2(C3N3)^+6H20,  forms  colour- 
less crystals,  isomorphous  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.     Its 
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solution  is  turned  a  bright-violet  colour  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
a  dark-violet  by  ferric  salts,  whilst  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead, 
and  zinc  yield  white  precipitates. 


RUTHENIUM   AND   SULPHUR. 

Buthmium  SesquistUphide,  Eu^Sj,  occurs  as  laurit^,  found  with 
platinum-ore  in  Borneo  and  Oregon.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
octohedrons,  having  the  faces  of  the  cube,  and  showing  an  octo- 
hedral  cleavage.  It  usually  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
osmium.  Solutions  of  the  ruthenium  salts  yield  a  brown 
precipitate  with  sulphiu'etted  hydrogen,  and  this  when  dried 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  yields  the  sesquisulphide  as 
a  dark  metallic  powder. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Ruthenium. 

663  The  ruthenic  salts  are  precipitated  dark-red  by  concen- 
trated solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride, 
and  on  boiling  with  water  the  characteristic  ruthenium  oxy- 
chloride  is  formed.  Ruthenium  solutions  are  first  coloured  blue 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  afteiwards  the  brown  sulphide 
is  formed,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
The  production  of  the  volatile  tetroxide  is  also  a  characteristic 
reaction. 

Ruthenium,  like  the  other  members  of  this  group,  is  .esti- 
mated quantitatively  as  the  metal 

The  atomic  weigJU  of  ruthenium  has  been  determined  by 
Claus,^  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  investigation 
of  almost  all  the  rutheniimi  compounds.  He  found  it  to  be 
103-5. 


OSMIUM,  Os  =  1986. 

664  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  metal  has  already  been 
described.  It  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  other  members 
of  the  platinum  group  by  means  of  its  property  of  combining 
directly  with  oxygen  to  form  a  very  volatile  tetroxide,  OjjO^. 
This  compound  is  obtained,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  in  the 

1  N.  Pckrsh.  Acad.  Bull.  i.  102. 
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course  of  the  preparation  of  the  other  platinum  inetals,  and 
especially  of  ruthenium  (see  page  449).  The  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  the  precipitate  mixed  with  sodium  chloride,  and 
heated  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine.  The  mass  when  lixi- 
viated yields  sodium  osmichloride,  (NHJjOsCIq,  and  from  this 
solution  ammonium  -  osmichloride  is  thrown  down  by  sal- 
ammoniac.  This  is  next  washed  with  sal-ammoniac  solution, 
and  then  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  when  spongy  osmium 
is  obtained. 

Pure  osmium  was  obtained  by  Deville  and  Debray,^  by  pass- 
ing the  vapour  of  the  pure  tetroxide  mixed  with  carbon 
monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube. 
Thus  prepared,  the  metal  assumes  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
powder,  which  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  variety  when 
fused  with  from  three  to  four  times  its  weight  of  tin  in  a  char- 
coal crucible,  the  crystalline  alloy  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  residue  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas. 

The  crystalline  form  of  osmium  is  either  that  of  the  cube  or 
of  a  very  obtuse  rhombohedron.  The  crystals  possess  a  bluish- 
white  colour  with  violet  lustre,  are  harder  than  glass,  and  possess 
a  specific  gravity  of  22*477.  Hence  osmium  is  the  heaviest  of 
known  bodies.  Osmium  has  not  yet  been  fused.  When  it  is 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  at  which  iridium  is  fully  melted 
it  evaporates,  and  deposits  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  on  a 
cold  surface  held  in  the  vapour,  whilst  it  takes  fire  in  the  air, 
and  forms  the  tetroxide. 

The  experiment  of  volatilizing  osmium  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
furnace  is  one  accompanied  by  great  danger.  Deville,  who 
performed  the  operation  twice,  was  rendered  almost  blind  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  having  accidentally  become  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  the  tetroxide.  This  substance  produces  the  most 
violent  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  vision  is 
permanently  injured  by  the  subsequent  reduction  of  a  film  of 
metallic  osmium.^  Osmium  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  but  the 
alloy  of  osrairidium,  which  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  is  em- 
ployed for  tipping  gold  pens,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unoxidizable 
and  non-magnetic,  it  has  been  employed  for  the  bearings  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

1  Compt,  Rend.  Ixxxii.  1076.  «  Ann,  Chhn,  Phys.  [3],  Ivi.  400. 
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OXIDES  AND  SALTS  OP  OSMIUM. 

665  The  following  oxides  are  known  : 

Osmium  Monoxide,      OsO. 
Osmium  Sesquioxide,  Os^O^. 
Osmium  Dioxide,         OsOg, 
Osmium  Tetroxide,      OsO^, 

In  addition  to  these  the  salts  of  osmic  acid,  H^OsO^, 
are  known,  but  neither  the  acid  nor  the  corresponding  oxide, 
OsOg,  have  been  prepared. 

The  several  oxides  and  their  corresponding  compounds  will  be 
dealt  with  together. 

Osmium  Monoxide^  OsO,  is  obtained  when  the  corresponding 
sulphite  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  ignited  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  greyish-black  powder  insoluble 
in  acids. 

Osnmim  Sulphite,  OsSOg.  In  order  to  prepare  this  salt,  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  led  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  peroxide,  and 
glauber-salt  added  to  the  blue  liquid.  The  dark-blue  precipitate, 
after  washing,  is  dried  and  yields  a  powder  which  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  which  on  trituration  exhibits  a  metallic  silvery 
lustre.  If  the  blue  solution  be  treated  with  caustic  potash 
a  blackish-blue  precipitate  of  hydroxide  is  obtained,  which  on 
exposure  to  air  absorbs  oxygen  as  rapidly  as  ferrous  hydroxide. 

Potassium  Osmium  Sulphite,  'H^fis{SO^^  +  4HjO,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  solution  of  potassium  osmiochloride 
with  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  a  crystalline  pale  rose-red 
precipitate. 

Osmium  Sesquioxide,  OsgOj,  is  a  black  powder  insoluble  in 
acids  obtained  by  heating  its  salts  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Of  these  the  two  following  have 
been  most  accurately  examined. 

Deville  and  Debray  obtained  this  oxide  in  copper-red  scales, 
together  with  the  metal,  by  the  reduction  of  the  tetroxide. 

Potassium  Osmiochloride,  K^OSgClig  +  6H2O,  is  obtained 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  in 
caustic  potash,  and  saturating  the  liquid,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  yellow,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation,  the 
above    salt    separates    out   together  with    potassium    chloride 
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and  sal-ammoniac.  This  latter  can  be  readily  separated 
mechanicaUy.  It  forms  dark-red  crystals  which  effloresce  in 
the  air  and  become  pink.  It  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a 
cherry-red  coloured  solution,  possessing  first  a  strongly  astringent, 
and  then  a  sickly  sweetish  taste. 

Ammonium  OsmioMoride,  (NHJ^OsgClig  +  SHgO.  In  order 
to  prepare  this  salt  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  tetroxide  until  it  has  become 
red.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  with  sal-ammoniac,  when 
fine  red  crystals  are  deposited  resembling  the  potassium  salt. 

Alkalis  precipitate  a  brownish-red  hydroxide  from  solutions 
of  these  salts. 

Os7nium  Dioxide,  OsOj,  is  obtained  from  its  salts  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  foregoing  oxides.  It  is  likewise  formed  when  its 
hydroxide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Prepared 
in  this  way  it  forms  masses  having  a  coppery  lustre.  It  does 
not  decompose  in  absence  of  air  even  at  a  red-heat,  but  when 
mixed  with  combustible  bodies  it  deflagrates  on  heating. 

Osmium  Tetrdhydroodde,  Os(OH)^,  is  produced  when  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  is  mixed  with  alcohol  or 
other  reducing  agent,  or  when  potassium  osmate  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid : 

2K20sO^  +  4HNO3  =  Os(OH)^  +  OsO^  +  4KNO3. 

It  is  a  black  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a  heavy  brown 
mass  having  a  coppery  lustre.  When  freshly  precipitated  it  is 
tolerably  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated  in  nitrogen 
to  200*  it  is  converted  into  OsO(OH)2.  Only  a  few  of  its  salts 
have  been  accurately  examined,  as  they  rapidly  undergo  decom- 
position in  solution. 

Osmium  TetracMoride,  OsCl^  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal 
in  dry  chlorine.  It  forms  a  red  subUmate  which  dissolves  in 
water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution;  and  this  on  dilution  with 
more  water  attains  a  green  tint.  On  standing  the  solution 
becomes  colourless  with  separation  of  lower  oxides,  whilst 
hydrochloric  acid  and  osmium  tetroxide  remain  in  solution. 

Potassium  Osmichloride.,  K,OsClg,  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  a  mixture  of  the  finely-divided  metal  with  potassium 
chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  also  by  evaporating  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  tetroxide  with  potassium 
chlorida  It  crystallizes  in  dark-brown  glistening  octohedrons, 
which  yield  a  cinnabar-red  powder,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  a 
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yellow  colour.  Alcohol  precipitates  the  compound  from  this 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  red  crystalline  powder. 

Sodium  Osmichloride,  NagOsClg  +  SHjO,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way,  and  crystallizes  in  long  orange-coloured  prisms 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Ammonium  OsmichJoride,  (NH^)20sC]g,  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium 
salt  It  then  deposits  as  a  red  crystalline  powder,  crystallizing 
from  dilute  solution  in  brown  octohedrons. 

Osmium  Trioxide,  OsOj,  and  Osmic  Acid,  H^OsO^,  are  neither  of 
them  known  in  the  free  state.  In  this  respect  osmium  resembles 
manganese. 

Potassium  Osmaic,  KgOsO^  +  2H2O,  is  obtained  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  or  other  reducing  agent  to  the  solution  of  tlie 
tetroxide  in  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  then  becomes  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  the  salt 
separates  out  as  a  crystalline  powder.  When  slowly  crystallized 
it  forms  octohedrons  which  according  to  their  size  are  of  a  garnet- 
red  or  almost  black  colour.  They  possess  a  sweet  astringent 
taste,  and  do  not  undergo  change  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  both 
in  solution  and  in  moist  air  they  decompose,  especially  on  addi- 
tion of  an  acid,  with  formation  of  tetroxide  and  lower  oxides. 

The  sodium  salt  crystallizes  less  easily,  and  yields  an  aqueous 
solution  having  a  rose-red  colour,  from  which  barium  chloride 
precipitates  BaOsO^  as  an  amorphous  green  flocculent  precipitiite, 
which  after  a  while  changes  to  black  shining  prismatic  crystals. 

Osmium  Tetroxide  (commonly  called  osmic  acid),  OsO^.  Ven' 
finely-divided  metallic  osmium  oxidizes  slowly  at  the  ordinan* 
temperature,  and  at  about  400°  takes  fire  with  formation  of  the 
above  oxide.  The  denser  the  metal  the  higher  is  the  tempera- 
ture needed  for  oxidation.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  also  produced 
-when  the  metal  is  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  also  by 
dissolving  the  lower  oxides  or  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua- 
regia.  These  reagents  however  do  not  attack  the  metal  after  it 
has  been  strongly  ignited.  Osmiimi  tetroxide  sublimes  in  trans- 
parent glistening  needles  which  become  soft  and  may  be 
moulded  in  the  hand  like  wax,  and  melt  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  this  substance.  They  begin  to  sublime  at  a  very  moderate 
heat,  and  the  fused  oxide  boils  at  100°,  yielding  a  colourless  vapour 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  8*89.  The  crystals  readily  dissolve 
in  water,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  which  does  not  redden 
litmus  paper,  and  possesses  a  caustic  and  burning  taste.     It  has 
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a  most  powerful  penetrating  smell,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.  A  very  small  quantity  of  vapour  mixed 
with  air  attacks  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  very  serious  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes.  As  an  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  the  osmic  acid  Clans  recommends  the  inhalation  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  which  however  must  be  cautiously  employed 
Osmium  tetroxide  also  acts  violently  on  the  skin,  causing  a 
painful  eruption  which  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  sulphur 
baths.  The  vapour  also  acts,  as  has  been  stated,  most  violently 
on  the  eyes,  and  may  produce  most  serious  consequences.^ 

When  heated  on  red-hot  charcoal  it  deflagrates  like  nitra  It 
is  easily  converted  into  lower  oxides  by  reducing  sub- 
stances, and  its  alkaline  solution  when  boiled  with  a  salt  of 
formic  acid  is  precipitated  of  a  blue  colour.  If  osmium  tetroxide 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether,  the  whole  of  the  osmium 
precipitates  on  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  as  the  tetrahy- 
droxide.  Sulphur  dioxide  colours  the  aqueous  solution  yellow, 
then  brown,  green,  and  at  last  indigo-blue. 


OSMIAMIC  ACID  AND  ITS   SALTS. 

666  Osmiamic  Acid,  HgNgOsgOg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  tetroxide,  especially  in  the  presence  of  potash, 
because  the  potassium  salt  is  more  stable  than  the  ammonium 
compound : 

2OSO4  +  2NH3  +  2K0H  =  KjKpsjOs  •*-  O  +  4H2O. 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  lifjht-yellow  solution  remains  in  the  dilute  state  without 
change  for  some  time.  In  the  concentrated  condition,  however, 
it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  gas  and  separation  of  a  brown 
powder.^ 

Potassium  Osmiamate,  KgNgOsgOg,  forms  orange-yellow  quad- 
ratic pyramids,  which  dissolve  slowly  in  cold,  and  more  readily 
in  hot  water,  and  on  recrystallization  become  dark -coloured, 
owing  to  partial  decomposition. 

The  sodium  salt  is  more  readily  soluble,  and  cr)^stallizes  in 

*  Deville  and  Debray,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ivi.  400  ;  CompUs  Rcndus, 
Ixxviii.  1509. 

■  Fritzsche  and  Stnive,  Pelersb.  Acad.  Bull,  vi.  81. 
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large  prisms.  It  is  best  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
silver  salt  with  sodium  chloride.  The  barium  salt,  BaNjOsjOj, 
which  forms  glistening  yellow  easily-soluble  needles,  is  obtained 
by  a  similar  reaction. 

Silver  Osmiamate,  AggNgOsjOg.  is  obtained  when  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  a  solution  containing  the  tetroxide  and  silver  nitrate 
dissolved  in  ammonia.  It  is  a  difficultly-soluble  orange-yellow 
crystalline  powder,  which  detonates  on  percussion  or  when 
heated. 


AMMONIACAL  OSMIUM    COMPOUNDS. 

667  Osmioxyammonmm  Hydroxide,  Os(XHjj)20(OH),,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  tetroxide  in  an  excess  of  concen- 
trated ammonia,  and  heating  the  reddish-yellow  solution  in  a 
closed  vessel  to  50°,  when  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  The 
flask  is  then  opened  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature until  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  driven  off.  The 
base  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  blackish-brown  powder, 
which  when  heated  decomposes  with  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 
With  acids  it  forms  amorphous  salts. 

Osinioxydiammonium  Chloride,  Os(NH3)^02Clo,  is  obtained  on 
the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  to  a  solution  of  potassium  osmate, 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  easily  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  soon  undergoing  decomposition. 


OSMIOCYANIDES. 

668  Tlie  osmiocyanides  correspond  closely  in  composition  and 
in  their  properties  to  the  ferrocyanides.  Tlie  most  important 
of  these  compounds  are  the  following : 

OsmiocT/anw  Add,  HgOsgCCgNj)^  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
white  scales  on  the  addition  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  These  are  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallize  out  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on  the 
addition  of  ether  in  colourless  glistening  transparent  hexagonal 
prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  from 
it.osmious  cyanide,  Os(CN')2.  separates  out  as  a  dark-violet 
precipitate. 

Potassium  Osmiocyanide,  KJds^{C^^^  +  GHgO,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  potassium  osmate  in  potassium  cyanide,  evaporating 
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and  fusing  the  residua  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water,  in  which 
it  is  easily  soluble,  in  yellow  quadratic  tables,  which  when 
heated  give  off  water  and  become  colourless.  Its  solution  yields 
a  light-blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts,  which  becomes  darker- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  air,  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  a  fine  violet-coloured  powder,  which  is  also 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  potassium  salt  with  ferric  chloride. 
After  drying  it  forms  a  fragile  mass  having  a  copper-red  colour, 
and  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  ferric  hydroxide 
and  potassium  osmiocyanide. 

Barium  Osmiocyanide,  Bekfis{C^'N^^  +  GHgO,  is  formed 
when  the  iron  precipitate  is  boiled  with  baiyta-water.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  yellowish-red  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 

Potassium  Barium  Osmiocyanide,  K^Ba20s2(C3N3)^  +  6H^0,  is 
obtained  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  the  potassium  and  barium 
salts.  On  cooling  small  yellow  oblique  rhombohedrons  are 
deposited,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 


OSMIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

Metallic  osmium  bums  when  heated  in  sulphur  vapour,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  do\vn  a  dark-yellow  sulphide  of 
osmium  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  oxide.  This 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  rise  to  a  dark-yellow  solution, 
and  easily  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  a  brown  precipitate  of  osmium 
tetrasulphide,  OsS^,  is  thrown  down.  This  is  not  soluble  in 
alkalis,  or  in  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Osmium. 

669  The  presence  of  this  metal  maybe  most  easily  detected  by 
the  formation  of  the  volatile  strongly-smelling  tetroxide.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  sulphide, 
insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  a  solution  contain  a 
mixture  of  the  platinum  metals,  and  other  metals  precipitable 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  gas  is  jjassed  into  the  hot  solu- 
tion so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  then  washed 
and  warmed  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  when  platinum, 


m.ii,  ,    &c.,   dissolve.      The   filtrate    is    theu   aciditied 

-vh  hy drocD  loric  acid,  the  precipitate  fused  with  sodinm  cat- 
nute  and  sodium  nitrate,  and  tlie  fused  mass  Icciviat^d  witb 
itfir,  the  residue  being  treated  according  to  the  method  ab-eady 
Bcribed  under  platinum  (see  page  421).  In  this  way  the 
idium  is  obtained  together  with  platinum  and  gold,  and  these 
,ny  be  readily  separated.  The  portion  iusohible  in  sulphide  of 
imoninm  is  theu  fused  with  caustic  potash  and  potassinm 
lorote,  and  treated  with  water  in  order  to  dissolve  the  potaa- 
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..  loss,  are  passed  into  caustic 
ilie  distillate  in  ortler  to  form 
potassium  osmate,  and  the  solution  then  treated  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  the  precipitated  osmioxydiammonium  chloride 
iijniti'd  in  hydrogen  when  the  metal  is  obtained. 

Tlio  atomic  urvjbt  of  osmium  was  determined  by  Berzelius  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  of  platinum,  and  he  obtained  the  uumlier 
108-3,  whilst  Clans  and  Jakoby,'  who  investigated  many  of  the 
osmium  compounds,  obtained  the  number  19S-9.  The  mean  of 
tlie  two  estimations  is  198'6. 

>  A'.  Peltrab.  Actul.  Ball.  vi.  152, 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

670  The  following  pages  contain  a  short  statement  of  the 
principles  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  detection  of  certain  elementary  and  compound 
bodies.  A  complete  treatise  on  spectrum  analysis  would  here 
be  out  of  place ;  for  the  subject  has  not  only  now  outgrown  the 
space  which  can  be  assigned  to  it  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
but  much  diversity  of  opinion  is  still  expressed  on  various 
important  points,  and  a  discussion  of  these  views  cannot  here 
be  attempted. 

The  spectroscope,  next  to  the  balance,  is  the  most  useful  and 
important  instrument  which  the  chemist  possesses.  Although 
it  has  only  been  employed  foi^  chemical  investigations  since  the 
year  1860,  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  some  of  the  most 
striking  discoveries  of  modern  times.  By  the  help  of  the  spec- 
troscope the  chemist  is  able  to  investigate  the  composition  of 
terrestrial  matter  with  a  degree  of  exactitude  hitherto  undreamt 
of,  and  the  discovery  of  the  following  new  elementary  bodies  are 
the  first-fruits  of  the  employment  of  this  instrument  in  chemical 
analysis: 

Caesium  and  Rubidium,  by  Kirchhofif  and  Bunsen. 

Thallium,  by  Crookes. 

Indium,  by  Eeich  and  Eicht^r. 

Gallium,  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 

Ytterbium,  by  Marignac. 

Decipium  and  Philipium,  by  Delafontaine. 

Scandium,  by  Nilson. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  application  of  the  methods  of  spec- 
trum analysis  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  light 
emitted  by  the  heavenly  bodies  has  opened  out  a  completely  new 
field  of  research,  and  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  science, 
that  of  Celestial  Chemistry.     Such  has  been  the  progress  recently 
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luade  in  this  direction  that  we  are  now  not  only  assured  of  the 
existence  of  many  of  our  well-known  terrestrial  metals  in  the 
atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars,  but  we  have  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  luminary  such  as 
we  formerly  could  not  have  thought  possible,  and  have  even 
been  able  to  form  a  definite  opinion  concerning  the  physical 
and  chemical  constitution  of  the  nebulae. 

Further  research  has  also  shown  that  spectrum  analysis, 
which,  to  begin  with,  was  confined  to  the  qualitative  detection 
of  chemical  bodies,  may  possibly  be  made  to  yield  quantitative 
results,  so  that  a  mere  glance  through  a  spectroscope  may  suffice 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quantitative  relations  existing 
between  various  substances  whose  spectra  are  under  examina- 
tion.^ 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  results  of  spectrum  observations  may  lead  to  most 
interesting  and  important  conclusions  respecting  the  molecular 
condition  of  matter,  especially  at  temperatures  far  exceeding 
those  to  which  our  experiments  have  hitherto  been  confined, 
and  to  spectrum  analysis  we  must  also  turn  for  assistance  in 
our  endeavours  to  answer  the  important  question.  Are  the  ele- 
ments really  undecomposible  bodies  ?  Spectroscopic  and  other 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  has  recently  been  put  forward 
by  Lockyer.2  The  subject  is  still  under  examination,  but  as  yet 
the  evidence  adduced  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  elements 
is  not  of  a  sufiiciently  conclusive  character  to  warrant  its  intro- 
duction into  these  pages. 

671  Tlie  principles  upon  which  spectrum  analysis  is  founded  are 
simple  enough.  When  any  number  of  solid  or  liquid  bodies  are 
gradually  heated  they  will  all  be  seen  to  become  luminous  at  the 
same  temperature.  If  the  light  which  these  bodies  emit,  when 
they  begin  to  glow  or  become  luminous,  be  examined  by  means 
of  a  prism,  and  suitable  optical  arrangements,  we  observe  that 
the  rays  of  least  refrangibility,  viz.  the  red  rays,  are  first  seen, 
and  that,  as  the  temperature  rises,  light  of  greater  refrangibility 
is  gradually  emitted,  until  at  last  the  body  gives  off  blue  or 
violet  rays.  Wlien  this  point  is  reached  the  substance  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  to  be  white-hot,  as  all  the  differently  coloured 
rays,  when  brought  together  on  to  the  retina,  produce  the  effect 

'  Lockyer  and  Roborts,  Proc,  Roy  Soc.  xxi.  507. 

'  **  Discussion  of  the  Working  HvpoOte-is  that  the  mo  called  Elements  arc 
Compound  Bodies,"  Pro.  Roy,  Soc.  Dec.  12,  1878,  xxviil  157. 
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fell  we  term  white  light.  It  is  tlius  clear  that  the  spectrum 
kvery  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  is  the  same,  a  bright  con- 
.  coloured  band,  whose  rays  extend  without  a  break 
nigh  all  the  colours  of  tlje  rainbow  from  red  to  violet.  The 
t  is,  however,  quite  different  with  glowing  gases.  The  light 
1  these  bodies  emit  does  not  consist,  within  a  certain  limit, 
of  li-jht  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibilily.  Tlie  spectrum  of  a 
glowing  gas,  instead  of  being  continuous,  is  more  or  less  broken 
up.  Incandescent  gases  only  emit  rays  of  definite  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  and  their  spectra  consist,  therefore,  of  bright  lines 
whose  position  undergoes  no  change  when  the  temperature  is 
increased.     Tims  the  vapour  of  sodium  emits  a  yellow  light 


\ 


I  its  spectrum  consists  of  a  double  yellow  liiu-  having  wave- 
Igths  of  •>89o  and  5889  ten-mill  ion  tha  of  a  millimeter,  and 
uig  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  iu  the  solar  spectrum 
med  by  Frauidiofer  the  D  lines.  These  two  bright  Bodium 
i  do  not  alter  their  position  when  the  temperature  of  the 
Wuris  raised;  sodium  vapour, as  soon  as  it  becomes  luniinous, 
glows  with  a  yellow  light,  and  liy  no  increase  of  temperature 
can  it  be  made  white-hot.  The  peculiar  colour  of  incandescent 
sodium  vapour  is  best  seen  by  placing,  in  the  non-luminoua  gas- 
liana-,  a  small  bead  of  chloride  of  sodium  fused  on  to  the  end 
uf  a  fine  platinum  wire.  Tlie  salt  volatilizes,  and  the  fiame  is 
culoui'cd  intensely  yellow  (Fig.  175). 

SO'- 
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672   Melville,  in  1752,  was    the  first  to  notice  tliis  yeUow 
sodium  flame,  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  cause.    In  the 
year  1822,  Sir  David  Brewster  introduced  his  monochromatic 
lamp,  the  first  idea  being,  however,  due  to  Melville.     In  this 
same  year  Sir  John  Herschel  investigated  the  spectra  of  many 
coloured  flames,   especially  those  obtained  by  means  of  the 
chlorides  of  copper  and  strontium,  as  well  as  by  boracic  acid, 
and  in  1827  he  writes  concerning  these  observations — "  the  colour 
thus  contributed  by  different  objects  to  flame  affords  in  many 
cases   a  ready  and   neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute 
quantities  of  them."    Again,  Fox  Talbot  writes  as  follows  in 
1826 : — *'  The  red  fire  of  the  theatres  gave  a  most  beautiful 
spectrum,  with  many  lines  or  maxima  of  light.     In  the  red 
these  lines  were  more  numerous^  and  crowded  with  dark  spaces 
between  them,  besides  an  exterior  ray  greatly  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  probably  due  to  the  nitre  in  the  composition.    In 
the  orange  was  one  bright  line,  one  in  the  yellow,  three  in  the 
green,  and  several  that  were  fainter."    The  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  sodium   reaction  and  the  univei*sal  distribution  of  this 
element  were  facts  imknown  to  Talbot,  and  he  consequently 
attributes  the  yellow  line  first  to  sidphur  and  afterwards  to  the 
presence  of  water.     He  adds,  "  if  this  opinion  " — as  to  the  canse 
of  the  production  of  the  lines — "  should  prove  correct  and  appli- 
cable to  the  other  definite  rays,  a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum of  a  flame  might  show  it  to  contain  substances  which  it 
would  otherwise  require  a  laborious  chemical  analysis  to  detect" 
In  1834  Talbot  again  writes: — "Lithia  and   strontia  are  two 
bodies  characterized  by  the  fine  redxiut  which  they  communicate 
to  the  flame.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  lithia-red 
from  the  strontia-red  by  the  naked  eye,  but  the  prism  betrays 
between   them   the    most    marked  distinction   which  can  be 
imagined.     The  strontia  flame  exhibits  a  great  number  of  re^l 
rays  well  separated  from  each  other  by  dark  intervals,  not  to 
mention  an  orange  and  a  very  definite  bright  blue  ray.    The 
litliia  exhibits  one  siugle  red  ray.     Hence  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the  minutest  portions  of 
these  two  substances  from  each  other  with  as  much  certainty  as, 
if  not  more  than  any  known  method." 

In  the  year  1845  Dr.  Wm.  Allen  Miller  published  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  spectra  of  coloured  flames,  together  with 
drawings,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  these  researches  a 
luminous  flame  was  made  use  of,  the  representations  of  the 
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several  spectra  are  wanting  in  clearness  and  individuality. 
Swan  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  bright  yellow  line  coin- 
cident with  Fraunhofer's  D,  which  was  seen  in  every  flame,  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  sodium  salts,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
sodium,  reaction,  and  for  the  proof  of  the  universal  distribution 
of  this  element. 

The  earliest  observations  of  the  spectra  of  metals  which 
cannot  be  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  the  non-luminous 
gas-flame  were  made  in  1835  by  Wheatstone.  He  allowed 
electric  sparks  to  pass  between  poles  of  difiFerent  metals,  and 
found  that  the  spectra  of  the  sparks  thus  obtained  were  dissi- 
milar. From  this  ho  concluded  that  the  electric  spark  resulted 
from  the  volatilization  of  the  metal  of  the  poles.  "  These 
diflerences,"  he  says,  "  are  so  obvious,  that  one  metal  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  another  by  the  appearance  of  its  spark ; 
and  we  here  have  a  mode  of  discriminating  metaUic  bodies 
more  readily  than  that  of  chemical  examination,  and  which 
may  hereafter  be  employed  for  useful  purposes." 

In  1855  Angstr5m  thoroughly  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
electric  spark,  proving  the  important  fact  that  the  spark  yields 
two  superimposed  spectra ;  one  derived  from  the  metal  of  the 
pole,  and  the  other  from  the  gas  or  air  through  which  the  spark 
passes. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  observers 
were,  however,  but  little  known,  and  the  method  was  never 
applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  analytical  chemistry, 
until  the  year  1860,  when  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  began  their 
classical  researches.  It  is  to  these  two  philosophers  that  we 
must  in  truth  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  spectrum  analytical 
method,  for  they  were  the  first  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  subject 
the  sound  principles  of  modem  research,  and  to  establish  it  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  exact  experiment.^  Their  labours  soon 
met  with  their  reward.  A  new  alkaline  metal  (csesium)  was 
almost  immediately  discovered,^  and  the  presence  of  various 
well-known  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere  was  at  the  same  time 
ascertained  beyond  doubt.* 

*  KiFchhoff  nnd  Bnnscn,  "  Cheniical  Analysis  by  Pppctrnm  Observations,*' Me- 
moir I.  Phil,  Mag,  [4],  xx.  89  ;  ditto,  Memoir  II.  Dal,  Mag,  [4],  xxii.  329,  498. 

'  Berlin  Acad.  Ber,  May  10,  I860  ;  Chtin.  ^ews,  iii.  132. 

•  Ba-lin  Acad,  Bcr.  Oct.  27,  1859 ;  Phil,  Mag,  [4],  xix.  193. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  THE 
SPECTROSCOPE. 

673  Tlie  construction  and  Birangeiiient  of  a  spectroscope  best 
suited  to  ordinary  chemical  purposes  is  sbown  in  Fig.  176,  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  prism  (a)  fixed  upon  a  firm  iron  stand, 
and  a  tube  (6)  carrying  the  elit  {d),  seen  on  an  enlarged  scale 
in  Fig,  178.  through  which  the  rays  from  the  coloured  flame 
(«  and  e')  tall  npon  the  prism,  being  readered  parallel  by  pass- 
ing through  a  lens.  The  light,  having  been  refracted,  is  received 
by  the  telescope  (/),  and  the  image  magnified  before  reat^^ 


the  eye.     Tlie  rays  from  each  flame  arc  made  to  pass  into  tlic 
telescope  (/) ;  one  set  through  tho  uiiper  uncovered  Jialf  of  tlie 


slit,  llie  other  by  reflection  fioiii  tlie  sides  of  the  small  prism  '■ 
Figs.  177  and  178),  fhrouj,'h  tho  lower  half;  thus  bringing  the 
two  spectra  into  thn  field  of  view  at  once,  so  as  to  \m  able  to 
niake   any  wislicd-for  coinpafison   of    the   lines.      Tlte   smull 
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luminous  gas-flame  (A,  Fig.  176)  is  placed  so  as  to  illuminate 
a  fixed  scale  contained  inside  the  tube  {g) ;  this  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  prism  (a)  into  the  telescope,  and  serves 
as  a  means  of  measuring  the  position  of  the  lines.  The  rays 
from  one  of  the  flames  pass  direct  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
slit,  whilst  those  (a)  from  the  other  flame,  placed  on  one  side, 
are  reflected  (by  total  or  internal  reflection)  from  the  surface  of 
the  prism  through  the  lower  part  of  the  slit  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Fig.  177.  The  object  of  this  superposition  of 
the  spectra  is  evident:  it  is  to  enable  us  to  see  whether  the 
substance  under  examination  really  is  the  body  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  if  we  place  a  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  which  we  know  to  contain  sodium  in  the  one 
flame^  and  some  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  in  the  other,  and 
then,  if  the  spectra  of  these  two  flames  be  sent  into  the  tele- 
scope one  above  the  other  by  means  of  a  small  reflecting  prism 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  slit,  we  see  at  the  same  time  the 
spectrum  of  the  pure  sodium  and  the  spectrum  supposed  to 
be  that  of  sodium ;  and  we  can  readily  observe  whether  the 
lines  coincide.  If  they  coincide,  and  the  two  spectra  have  these 
lines  exactly  continuous  one  below  the  other,  then  we  are  quite 
certain  that  sodium,  or  any  other  substance  which  we  may  have 
been  investigating,  is  present 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  made  by  the  construction 
of  spectroscopes  provided  with  illumination-scales,  which  are 
divided  and  numbered  so  as  to  permit  of  the  direct  determination 
of  the  wave-length  of  any  region  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
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The  scale  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  179.  It  gives 
wave-lengths  in  fractions  of  y^^iy  of  a  millimeter,  in  accordance 
with  the  determinations  of  Angstrom.  The  divisions  of  the 
scale  enable  the  observer  to  read  directly  to  the  second  place  of 
decimals,  and  to  estimate  the  third  place. 


Thus  the  wave-length  of  Fraunhofer's  line  E  is,  accoiduig  to 
AngBtrom,  0  0005273  mm.  or  /i05273.  lu  an  instrument  matfe 
by  Zeiss  of  Jena,  the  observer  would  at  once  see  tliat  the  line 
was  placed  between  division  52  and  53,  and  he  would  detenuiiK 
the  fraction  of  the  division  to  within  one-tenth,  but  prebaHj 
much  nearer;  the  reading  would  probably  be  527,  which  wonU 
give  him  the  wave-length  /i0iJ27.  As  a  result  of  many  oWrvir 
tions  we  have  found  that  the  mean  error  in  tlie  case  of  un- 
experienced observers  is  not  greater  than  +  OOOOUOl  of  aniilli- 
meter.  In  the  regions  of  the  spectmin  with  a  lower  wave-laigtt 
than  T*  the  error  is  less. 

674  Another  and  tnore  complete  form  of  spectroscope,  useil  b; 
Kirchhoffand  especially  adapted  for  physical  research,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  180.     In  tliis  instrument  the  raya  pass  thivugh 


four  flJLt-gliiss  piiems,  aud  the  dispersion  is  consequently  n 
greater  and   the  spfctrum  much  longer  than  when  only  we  I 
prism  is  nsed.     Tlie  intensity  of  the  light  is,  however,  much  I 
weakened  by  passing  through  these  prisms,  nml  hence  this  fonu  I 
of  spectroscope,  although  the  most  accurate,  can  only  be  era- 
ployed  when  the  source  of  light  is  of  con.-siiierablo  intensity. 
The  following  description  of  the  arrangement  and  mode  uf  J 


/ 
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using  the  spectroscope  is  given  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff : — 
The  telescope  (/)  is  first  drawn  out  so  far  that  a  distant  object 
is  plainly  seen,  and  screwed  into  the  ring,  in  which  it  is  held, 
care  being  taken  to  loosen  the  screws  beforehand ;  the  tube  (h) 
is  then  brought  into  its  place,  and  the  axis  of  B  brought  into  a 
straight  line  with  that  of  (b).  The  slit  is  then  drawn  out  until 
it  is  distinctly  seen  on  looking  through  the  telescope,  and  this 
latter  is  then  fixed  by  moving  the  screws,  so  that  the  middle  of 
the  slit  is  seen  in  about  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  After 
removing  the  small  spring,  the  prism  is  next  placed  on  the  brass 
plate,  and  fastened  in  the  position  which  is  marked  for  it,  and 
secured  by  screwing  down  the  spring.  If  the  axis  of  the  tube 
(b)  be  now  directed  towards  a  bright  surface,  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  is  seen  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  field  of  the  telescope  on  moving  the  latter  through  a 
certain  angle  round  the  axis  of  the  foot.  When  the  telescope 
has  been  placed  in  position,  the  tube  (g)  is  fastened  on  to  the 
•  arm  belonging  to  it,  and  this  is  turned  through  an  angle  round 
the  axis  of  the  foot,  such  that,  when  a  light  is  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  divided  scale,  the  image  of  the  scale  is  seen  through  the 
telescope  (/),  reflected'  from  the  nearer  face  of  the  prism ;  this 
image  is  brought  exactly  into  focus  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  scale  in  the  tube  (g) ;  and  by  turning  this  tube  on  its  axis 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  line  in  which  one  side  of  the  division  on 
the  scale  lies  parallel  with  the  line  dividing  the  two  spectra,  and 
by  means  of  the  screw  (cf)  to  bring  these  two  lines  to  coincide. 

In  order  to  bring  the  two  sources  of  light  {t  and  e')  into  posi- 
tion, two  methods  may  be  employed.  One  of  these  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  bright  lines  in  the  inner  cone  of  the 
colourless  gas-flame,  which  have  been  so  carefully  examined  by 
Swan.  If  the  lamp  (e)  be  pushed  past  the  slit,  a  point  is  easily 
found  at  which  these  lines  become  visible  ;  the  lamp  must  then 
be  pushed  still  further  to  the  left,  until  these  lines  nearly  or 
entirely  disappear ;  the  right  mantle  of.  the  flame  is  now  before 
the  slit,  and  into  this  the  bead  of  the  substance  must  be  brought. 
In  the  same  way  the  position  of  the  source  of  light  {e')  may  be 
ascertained. 

The  second  method  is  as  follows :  The  telescope  (/)  is  so 
placed  that  the  brightest  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  the  flame 
of  a  candle  is  seen  in  about  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  ;  the 
flame  is  then  placed  before  the  ocular  in  the  direction  of 
the   axis   of  the  telescope ;    and  the  position  before   the   slit 
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dtiterniined  in  whicli  the  upper  half  of  the  slit  appears  t") !«  tlitf 
briglitest ;  the  himp  (e)  is  then  placed  so  that  the  slit  apjieiin 
Ijehiud  that  portion  of  the  flame  from  which  the  most  Iiy[l^ 
{jiven  off  after  the  introduction  of  the  bead.  In  a  similar  w 
tJie  position  of  the  lamp  (e')  is  dcterinined  by  looking  tlirou; 
the  amall  priam  and  the  lower  half  of  the  sUt. 

By  means  of  the  screw  the  breadth  of  the  slit  can  he  r^;uLiteil 
in  occoidimce  with  the  inteneity  of  the  light  and  the  degree  of 
purity  ot  speetrura  which  is  required.  To  cut  off  foreign  lighf 
a  black  cloth,  having  a  circular  ojiening  to  admit  the  lube  C?)-  i* 
thrown  over  the  prism  (a)  and  the  tubes  (i  and/).  Tlie  illumi- 
uation  of  the  scale  is  effected  by  means  of  a  luminous  gas-flame 
placed  before  it;  the  light  can,  if  necessary,  be  lessened  by 
placing  a  silver  paper  screen  close  before  the  scale.  Tlie  degree 
of  illumination  suited  to  the  spectrum  under  examination  can 
then  be  easily  found  by  placing  this  flame  at  different  distancei. 

SPECTRA  OF  GASES. 

675  In  order  to  obtain  the  peculiar  speclrum  of  a  cbemical 
substance  it  is  necessary  that  the  light  be  examined  wMch  tlua 
substance  emits  in  a  state  of  glowing  gas.  Tlie  method  whicli 
must  be  employed  for  this  purpose  differs  according  as  the 
substance  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  If  the  body  be  a  gas 
at  the  ordinary  tepiperature  the  gaseous  particles  can  be  nisiie 
to  glow,  and  then  to  emit  the  rays  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
[•y  passing  an  electric  discharge  through  them.     The  cok 


the  electric  spark  or  discharge  will  then  be  found  to  vary  »cJ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ga-",  and  an  examination  by  mea 
of  a  spectroscope  of  the  light  then  emilLed  reveals  the  uharac-l 
teristic  spectrum  of  the  gas.  The  examination  of  the  s|>ectni  oq 
gawa  is  best  effected  by  means  of  Gitissler's  T^ibex  (Fig,  ISlVj 
_  These  contain  the  g.ise3  in  a  highly  rnri-ficd  conilitipn,  fl 
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liished  with  platinum  or  aluminium  wires  melted  through  the 
,  and  as  the  rarefied  gases  offer  little  resistance  to  the 
lage  of  the  electricity,  the  discharge  passes  readily  through 
png  narrow  tube,  heathig  up  in  its  passage  the  particles  of 
i  and  thus  producing  a  column  of  brightly  luiiiinous  gas. 
)  which  are  easily  volatilized  cau  also  be  examiued  in 

FLAME-SPECTRA. 

I76  Less  volatile  substances,  such  as  the  salts  of  the  tnetals  of 
I  allcalia  and  alkaline  earths,  may  be  placed  upon  a  tine 
im  wire,  and  this  then  brought  into  the  non-luminous 
The  salts  there  volatilize,  the  flame  becomes  tinged  of  a 
racteristic  colour,  and  this  coloured  flame,  when  examined  by 
(  spectroscope,  exhibits  the  peculiar  spectrum  of  the  given 


SPARK-SPECTRA. 


■  677  Again,  when  the  substance  is  non-volatile  at  the  tempera- 
e  of  the  non-luminoua  flame,  as  is  the  case  with  most  meUils, 
I  re<iuires  a  much  higher  temperature  to  convert  it  into  gas, 
iher  a.  powerful   electric   spark  or   the  electric  arc  must   be 


,^'^ 


Wployed.  Tiie  arrangement  used  for  obtaining  the  apectm 
f  metals  liy  means  of  the  electric  spark  is  sera  in  Fig.  132. 
i  is  only  necessary  to  idloiv  a  powerful  and  brlfiht  siiark   Ui 
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pass  between  poles  made  of  the  metal  in  qaestion  to  obtaio 
the  characteristic  bright-line  spectnira  of  the  tnetal,  although  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bright  hues  of  the  gases  throogb 
which  the  spark  passes  tthe  air  lines)  will  likewise  be  observed 

VARIATION  OBSERVED  IN   SPECTRA. 

678  If  we  compare  the  spectra  of  the  various  elements  ob- 
tained acwrding  to  one  ot  other  of  the  itbove  meiliods,  ne 
linJ  thai  each  yields  a  characteristic  apectruiu,  consisting  of 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  bright  lines.  These  lines  do 
not  undergo  any  alteration  in  relative  position,  or  in  d^rw 
of  refranyibility,  when  the  temperature  is  increased.  Thf 
Bodiuin  double  yellow  line  D  is  alwaj's  seen  at  the  saaw 
position  of  the  spectrum,  viz,,  wave-lengths  5895  and  5S89, 
to  whatever  temperature  the  vapour  may  be  raised.  Hx 
number  of  lines  visible  in  any  given  spectnmi,  as  well  as 
their  relative  intensities,  niny,  on  the  contrary,  undergo  con- 
siderable changes  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
glowing  gas,  the  pressure  to  which  it  ia  subjected,  and  tie 
thickness  of  the  incandescent  layer.  Thus,  for  example,  ihe 
spectrum  of  lithium,  as  obtained  by  placing  some  salt  of  tb 
luetdl  in  a  non-luminous  gas-flame,  consists  of  one  very  hrialrt 


red  line,  Li.  a,  w.  1.  6705,  and  a  very  faint  orange  liue,  li  & 
w.  ],  61112.  If,  however,  the  spectrum  of  lithium,  oblaiiKd 
by  placing  some  of  its  salts  in  the  electric  arc,  or  even  in  tl» 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  be  examined,  a  new  and  splendid  blue  line 
{Li.  7),  having  a  wave-length  of  4G03,  makes  Ha  appearanoet 
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The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  stron- 
tiiim  spectmm,  where  no  less  than  four  new  lines  (e,  17,  /c,  and 
\  Fig.  183)  make  their  appearance  on  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  incandescent  vapour  of  the  metal. 

In  like  manner  hydrogen,  when  examined  by  the  ordinary 
electric  spark,  or  in  an  ordinary  Geissler's  tube,  yields  a  spec- 
tram  wliich  consists  of  four  lines,  viz. : 

H  a  coiDcident  with  Fraunhofefs  line  C  in  tho  red    .    .     .  wavo-lcngth  C562. 

H/5       5,                          „                   F    „      bluish  green  „           48fil. 

H7       „                           „                    G    „      indigo  .     .  „           4340. 

H3        „                           „                    h    ,,       violet     .     .  ,,           4101. 

The  lines  H  a,  H  /9,  and  H  7  are  seen  to  be  very  bright  when 
the  gas  is  rarefied  to  a  certain  point;  but  if  this  rarefaction  be 
carried  on  further  the  line  H  a  gradually  disappears,  whilst  H  ff* 
though  fainter,  remains  well  defined.  If,  on  the  other  liand,  tho 
intensity  of  the  spark  is  increased,  the  bands  II  /8  and  H  7 
b^n  to  broaden,  and  when  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  increased 
to  SCO  mm.,  and  a  Leyden  jar  is  introduced  into  the  circuit,  the 
bright  lines  are  found  to  give  way  to  a  continuous  spectrum. 

Incandescent  gas  may,  under  certain  conditions,  emit  a 
continuous  spectrunL  Kirchhofif  has  shown  that  when  the 
temperature  or  density  of  a  glowing  gas  is  increased,  and  the 
luminosity  of  the  spectnim  becomes  greater,  the  dark  portions 
of  the  spectnim  must  increase  in  luminosity  more  rapidly  than 
the  bright  portions.  Hence  it  does  not  appear  surprising  that 
by  increase  of  temperature  and  pressure  the  spectrum,  originally 
Gonisisting  of  bright  lines  or  bands  upon  a  scarcely  visible  con- 
tiinioas  background,  should  by  degrees  change  into  a  spectrum 
exhibitiiig  all  the  colours  in  equal  intensity. 

Still  we  must  remember  that  other  explanations  of  the  fiict 
fhftt  gas  gives  a  continuous  spectrum  may  be  found ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  many  gases  give  continuous  spectra  when  the 
temperature  is  lowered. 

SPECTRA  OF  METALS  AND  NON-METALS. 

679  The  spectra  of  the  non-metallic  elements  differ  in  several 
respects  from  those  of  the  metals,  to  which  latter  class  hydrogen, 
by  virtue  of  its  chemical  relations,  may  be  considered  to  belong. 
Metals  yield  spectra  made  up  of  well-defined  sharp  lines,  the 
breadth  of  each  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the  breadth  of 
the  slit.     These  bright  lines  undergo  no  change  of  refrangibility 


1k« 


1  at   comparativelT 

t  aspect     Instead  of 

L  il  i>  aade  tip  of  bright  bands    ' 

ll  gf  tlie  breadth  of  the  sUt, 

B  ^)«ctntm  in  regular 

r  spectra. 
r  tbe  dementi  aeconl- 
■  ipattta  ;  ttiit  is^  to  dnw  a  distinction  be- 
%  «f  limwHala  tai  tfaoee  oT  the  non-mct&Ilic 
joidii^  to  their  spectn. 
D  snoce^fuL  Thus, 
potassium,  lithiQin, 
;  into  the  flame  of  a 
:  sfeetn^  eo  tltat  the 
I  brra  not  been  obtaioed. 
^  MMi^«w  «f  ifct  ni  taHb  of.potnsiam  may  be  ilue 
k»  tfe  «EDi^■B4  An  htt  Mt  ban  satkbctorily  prox-ed.  On 
ikt  aAer  tiad.  vWb  A*  sAl  of  ealcnm,  barintn.  and  stion- 
tma  a=»  bto^fcl  inda  &e  Imw  oolj  tbe  brightest  of  tlie 
iM-.:  V.  .-  ':";*  iT^  v:ji,";!e,  wiC*t  &  strViEj  spectrum  of  their 
\  ■-;  :i-  >.T^  r_r  ?v-i:"k  of  K::::Ia-  elements  also  show  i 
.  -:  .vi  ?._  ...■.:,:;.■.  !"-.-,:>  ir.-.  c-iii".;.  ani  nifkel  give  spectu 
c  l:.  .:  _;  ;.  j~,i:  u.:— Itr  .:'  ILut;  di-trlbuted  in  series  of 
^r  ,.■,  -  ■.  .r  ...  .:  :'  f  >;'Li.:r-^c;.  Zi::c  aad  cadmiuii],  on  the 
:1  .:  ". ..:.  1  -  -  :  ■■  "..l:?,  ..ni  tr.es"?  s:jcJ  by  themselves,  and 
:   _-  ■.  :-.r-:r.:r.     These  and  other  similarities  have 

'.-  •.  .:  ,i:  \  jri^MS  ::rjes,  ";■.;:  some  of  the  coDcloaiDDS 

:,.  >:  '.  --.  \  ■;  \v;:h  c.iuiuia,  a?  ;he  similarities  in  many  cues 
,.:f  ^::-;'.-  ,  -^■,:t::-<s  o:  s:ui:;.ii  liiemioal  properties  of  the 
L. ■.:,,">  ::.  .:■.;-  jr  ■:;;'  T'.:;:?  :l:o  fact  :;.a:  li.e  iilkalis  give  metallic 
>  -  :r\  ,.:  ::.•>  ti:;:-i't'r,i;i:r¥  of  tho  r^anio,  and  that  we  cannot 
i;-:.-i:i  :h,'  MT.-.:ra  fi  :h-,:r  h,ili>i'.i  vo:ii;vunds,  simply  means  that 
t:ii;<?  ::;e:ali  ;ire  ta:^:!y  w-'atile,  an  t  ti.at  their  haloid  compoauds 
tte  Jinjr'Jii-iifil  at  a  t-,-!ii]vr,i:tiry  W.'^w  that  of  the  flame.  Cal- 
cium, LMriuin,  mill  sTntitiura,  Kiiii:  loss  volatile,  and  forming 
C'mffOuii'U  \vhi,-h  aro  ri;iMv  stah'e  a;  ]ii_L:h  teiiipi.>n-itures,  chiefly 
r-\liiijit  the  sj-Ltra  .if  tii.>  nxiile  mIu'ii  tims  trvaied. 

r.ecciit  resLMn-ln-s  Jiavo  h  iwevor  r.uh-.-r  temli'd  to  destroy  any 
sharp  line  of  dcitiarcat ion  between  the  sjiectra  of  metals  and 
iiun-iiictals,  f.r  altlion^^h    TJuoker  first  ol.ser\-ed  a  channelled- 
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!  sjientmm  in  the  case  of  several  metalloida,  it  has  since 

,  shown  that  tlic  absorption  spectra  of  veiy  many  metfils 

it  of  channelled  spaces  ;  on  the  other  hand,  oxygen,  except  at 

i  negative  pole,  gives  no  clmnnelled-space  spocfrum,  but  a  line- 

'^tmm,  -whilst  under  the  same  circumstances  the  nitrogen  spec- 

1  consists  of  a  channel  led -space  one,    On  the  wliolo,  however, 

r  be  said  that  the  clmnnelled-space  spectra  of  the  metal- 

a  are  more  stable  and.  exist  at  higher  temperatures  than  the 

■mnelled-space  spectra  of  the  metals.     When  the  non-metallic 

Biient  is  heated  much  more  stronglyj  this  channelled-space 

sctrum  is  found  to  give  place  to  a  fine  line-spectmm,  and  this 

1  not  undergo  any  further  alteration  upon  increase  of  teni- 

Thus  sulphur,  when  it  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 

1  to  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  if  a  little  sulphur  be 

)duced  into  a  Geissler's  tube  and  the  air  withih'awn,  a  hand 

is  seen  upon  warming  the  tube  and  passing  an  electric 

e  through  it     On  continuing  to  heat  the  tube  the  band 

Ktrum  changes  to  one  of  permanent  bright  lines. 


SPECTRA  OF  COMPOUNDS. 

)  Cliemical  compounds  yield  a  third  order  of  spectra.  Certain 

lical  compounds  can  be  volatilized  in  the  non-luminous  gas- 

me  without  undergoing  decomposilion.      Thus  if  a  bead  of 

I  chloride  Ije  bi-ought   into  the  flame  a  reddish  tint  is 


jerved,  ciluscii  by  the  volatilization  of  the  stilt,  The  spectrum 
ihis  coloured  flame  cnnsisls  of  a  series  of  differently  coloured 
.  bands,  whose  positioa   is  indicated   by  No.  1,   Fl 


red  I 


I  bekweea  two  metallic  poliea, 
W  allowed  to  strike  roiiud  the 
■^■e  s  btigtit-red  tint,  and  vtkia 
^i^k  m  Ai^raoi  ky  Beans  of  a  spectroscope  a 
K  twj^t  ba^  itera  in  Xo.  2.  Fig.  184,  is  seea. 
.  that  of  an  incandescent 
i  !t  is  that  of  the  metal  itself. 


t  or  THK  SPECTROSCOPE  TO 
***■■—«■«»-  ANAX'YSIS. 

J  Tvliuble  in  the  ordinate'  qua- 
mtt  tbe  metftls  of  the  alkalis  aod 
•■  aetab  thaUinm,  iodiuai,  and 
ta  of  tin  above  metals  can  be 
a^B-Aune.  Hie  foIlovciDg  extract 
■oaiB'  oa  this  subject  gives  some 
nA  viucb  the  presence  of  certaia 
1  kads  to  the  conclusion  tiut 
f  Jhliihwttii: 

"Tbtf  SJIkrvTD^  vxfeBma^Aaws  ib»X  the  chemist  possesses 

110  t'.-k::'.-;:  -.vh-ijii  b.  tb^e  sli^r^Ks:  I'e-^rve  will  bear  eomparisoa 

ii  :-L:i.  ■->    ■.■;"..i.ii.-v   w;ih   :LLs  5ptv:ru:ii  analytical  delermiua- 

V.' .:   -i    >i  ■■.:  :^L     lu   i   :".ir   conztr   of   air   e.viieriinent   room, 

iL.-i   .a-..Li,.-y  ..■;  w:.:.:!!  w.ij  aVom  ?:\:y  cuMc  meters,  we  burnt 

a    :_.:.".-Lr;    .:    :!.-',v    -^illi^r^ius    of   ciilor.tte    of    sodium  willi 

iiiil"i-?";j:ir.  •■'■"_:".■:.:  ;j.e  r.o'^-li:'.i:inoiis  colourless    llamc   of  tlie 

Liui^'  w;-^  oUtrv,..:  i;:tot:;!i  the  slit  of  the  telescope.     Within 

a  i-:v  iiiiu-rc:;  ti-.e  fl-i-jie,  which  ^nulually  l»ecame  pale  yellow, 

'.live  a  '.liitiu-Jt  sodium  Ukc,  whifh,  ;ifior  lasting;  for  ten  niimitts, 

eiuirelv  di^apitared.     From  the  wei:;!;!  of  soiiiuiii  salt  burned 

and  the  capacity  of  the  room,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  in  one 

yAii  by  weight  of  air  there  is  suspended  less  than  ^j^^^jg J^j^, 

„i   a   lait  of  soda  siuuke.     As  the  ri'action  can  be  observed 

wi:h  all  (KMsLble  comfort  in  one  second,  and  as  in  this  time  the 

quantity  of   air,  which  is  heated  to  i^-nition  by  tlie  flame,  is 

found  to  bo  only  about  00  cub.  cent,  or  00047  grm.  of  air, 

contaitiiii"    less    thiiii  ^TiT.n.-.i.'iuir.Buo  of  soi5iuiii   salt,  it   foHowJ 

that  tliu  (AC  is  able  to  detect  with  the  greatest  ease  iinantities  of 

EOiHimi    salt    less    than     ^.n-i'tTuG    »''    ^^   niillii^raiii    in    wi-ii;ht 

With   a   reaction  so  delicate,  it  is  ca>y  to  umlei-stand  why  a 

soiUuni  reaction  is  almost  alwavs  noticed  in  ii;uited  atuiospheiic 
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air.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  fine  particles  of  which  are 
continuaUy  being  carried  into  the  air  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  These  particles  of  sea-water  cast  thus  into  the  atmosphere 
evaporate,  leaving  almost  inconceivably  small  residues,  which 
floating  about,  are  almost  always  present  in  the  air,  and  are  ren- 
dered evident  to  our  eyes  in  the  sunbeams.  These  minute  particles 
perhaps  serve  to  supply  the  smaller  organized  bodies  with  the 
salt  which  larger  animals  and  plants  obtain  from  the  ground. 
In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  presence  of  this  chloride 
of  sodium  is  of  interest.  If,  as  is  scarcely  doubtful  at  the 
present  time,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  peculiar  contact  action,  it  is  possible 
that  the  presence  of  so  antiseptic  a  substance  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  even  in  almost  infinitely  small  quantities,  may  not  be 
without  influence  upon  such  occurrences  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  By  means  of  daily  and  long-continued  spectrum  observations, 
it  would  be  easy  to  discover  whether  the  alterations  of  intensity 
in  the  line  Naa  produced  by  the  sodium  in  the  air  have  any 
connection  with  the  appearance  and  the  direction  of  march  of  an 
epidemic  disease. 

"The  unexampled  delicacy  of  the  sodium  reaction  explains 
also  the  well-observed  fact,  that  all  bodies  after  a  lengthened 
exposure  to  the  air  show  the  sodium  line  when  brought  into  a 
flame,  and  that  it  is  only  possible  in  a  few  salts  to  get  rid 
of  the  line  even  after  repeated  crystallization  from  water  which 
had  only  been  in  contact  with  platinum.  A  thin  platinum 
wire  freed  from  every  trace  of  sodium  salt  by  ignition,  shows  the 
reaction  most  visibly  on  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  air ;  in  the  same  way  the  dust  which  settles  from  the  air  in 
a  room  shows  the  bright  line  Naa.  To  i*ender  this  evident  it  is 
only  necessary  to  knock  a  dusty  book,  for  instance,  at  a  distance 
some  feet  from  the  flame,  when  a  wonderfully  bright  flash  of 
yellow  band  is  seen." 

In  like  manner  the  metal  lithium  before  the  year  1860  was 
known  only  to  exist  in  a  few  rare  minerals.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  lithium  compounds  are  most  widely  distributed, 
occurring  not  only  in  every  mineral  spring,  but  in  river-  and 
sea-water,  in  the  juices  of  almost  every  plant,  and  even  in 
human  blood  and  muscular  tissue. 

682  Again,  to  quote  from  Bunsen's  Memoir : ''  Minerals  contain- 
ing lithium,  sucb  as  triphylline,  triphaue,  petalite,  and  lepidolit<3 

VOL.  II.  Z\^ 
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require  only  to  be  held  in  the  flame  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bright  line  in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  lithium  in  many  felspars  can  be  directly  detected; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  orthoclase  from  Baveno.  The  Une  is 
only  seen  for  a  few  moments,  directly  after  the  mineral  is 
brought  into  the  flame.  In  the  same  way  the  mica  from 
Altenburg  and  Penig  was  found  to  contain  lithium,  whereas 
micas  from  Miask,  Aschaflfenburg,  Modum,  Bengal,  Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.,  were  found  to  be  free  from  this  metal  In  natural 
silicates  which  contain  only  small  traces  of  lithium  this 
metal  is  not  observed  so  readily.  The  examination  is  best 
conducted  as  follows:  A  small  portion  of  the  substance  is 
digested  and  evaporated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluoride  of 
ammonium,  the  residue  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
heated,  the  dry  mass  being  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  extract  is  then  evaporated,  the  dried  mass  again  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  extract  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a 
shallow  glass  dish.  The  solid  pellicle  which  remains  is  scraped 
off  with  a  fine  knife,  and  brought  into  the  flame  by  the  thin 
platinum  wire.  For  one  experiment  x^th  of  a  milligram  is 
in  geneml  quite  a  sufficient  quantity.  Other  compounds  besides 
the  silicates,  in  which  small  traces  of  lithium  require  to  be 
detected,  are  transformed  into  sulphates  by  evaporation  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  otherwise,  and  then  treated  in  the  manner 
described. 

"  In  this  way  we  anive  at  the  unexpected  conclusion  tbt 
lithium  is  most  widely  distributed  throughout  nature,  occurriDg 
in  almost  all  bodies.  Lithium  was  easily  detected  in  forty  cubic 
centimeters  of  wat^r  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  collected  in  41°  41' 
N.  latitude  and  39°  14'  W.  longitude. 

"  Ashes  of  marine  plants  (kelp)  driven  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
on  to  the  Scotch  coasts  contitin  evident  traces  of  this  metaL  All 
the  orthoclase  and  quartz  from  the  granite  of  the  Odenwald 
which  we  have  examined  contain  lithium.  A  very  pure  spring 
water  from  the  granite  in  Schleierbach,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  was  found  to  contain  lithium,  whereas  the 
water  from  the  red  sandstone  which  supplies  the  Heidelbeig 
laboratory  was  shown  to  contain  none  of  this  metal.  Mineral 
waters,  in  a  liter  of  which  lithium  could  hardly  be  detected 
according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  gave  the  line 
Lift  even  if  only  a  drop  of  the  water  on  a  platinum  wire  was 
'•ought  into  the  flame.     All  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  in  the 
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Odenwald  on  a  granite  soil  as  well  as  Bussian  and  other  potashes 
contain  lithium. 

*'  Even  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  in  vine-leaves,  in  the  wood 
of  the  vine  and  in  the  grapes,  as  well  as  in  the  ashes  of  the 
crops  grown  on  the  Rhine  plains  near  Waghausel,  Deidesheim, 
and  Heidelberg,  on  a  non-granite  soil,  was  lithium  found.  The 
milk  of  the  animals  fed  on  these  crops  also  contains  this  widely 
diffused  metal.'* 

The  special  details  of  the  spectra  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  will  be  found  under  the  description 
of  each  metal. 

683  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served when  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixed  salts  of  the  above 
metals  is  brought  into  the  non-luminous  flame  is  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Bunsen : 

'*  A  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium 
calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  containing  at  the  most  jV^^^ 
of  a  milligram  of  each  of  these  salts,  was  brought  into  the 
flame,  and  the  spectra  produced  were  observed.  At  first  the 
bright  yellow  sodium  line,  Naa,  appeared  with  a  background 
formed  by  a  nearly  continuous  pale  spectrum :  as  soon  as  this 
line  began  to  fade,  the  exactly  defined  red  line  of  lithium,  Li  a, 
was  seen,  and  still  further  removed  from  the  sodium  line  the 
faint  red  potassium  line,  Kaa,  was  noticed  ;  whilst  the  two 
barium  lines,  Baa,  and  Ba/8,  with  their  peculiar  form  became 
visible  in  the  proper  position.  As  the  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  and  barium  volatilized,  their  spectra  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  their  peculiar  bands  one  after  the  other  vanished, 
untily  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  lines  Caa,  Cay9,  Sra, 
Sr/8,  Sr7,  SrS,  became  gi'adually  visible,  and,  like  a  dissolving 
view,  at  last  attained  their  characteristic  distinctness,  colouring, 
and  position,  and  then,  after  some  time,  became  pale  and  dis- 
appeared entirely.  The  absence  of  any  one,  or  of  several  of 
these  bodies,  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  non-appearance  of  the 
corresponding  bright  lines. 

"  Those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  various  spectra  by 
repeated  observation  do  not  need  to  have  before  them  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  single  lines,  in  order  to  be  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  various  constituents :  the  colour,  relative 
position,  peculiar  form,  variety  of  shade,  and  brightness  of  the 
bands  are  quite  characteristic  enough  to  ensure  exact  results 
even  in  the  hands  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  work.  These 
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special  distinctions  may  be  compared  with  the  differences  of 
outward  appearance  presented  by  the  various  pi-ecipitates  which 
M-e  employ  for  detecting  substances  in  the  wet  way.  Just  as  it 
holds  good  as  a  character  of  a  precipitate  that  it  is  gelatinous, 
pulverulent,  llocculent,  granular,  or  crystalline,  so  the  Unes  of 
the  spectrum  exhibit  their  peculiar  aspects,  some  appearing 
sharply-defined  at  their  edges,  others  blending  off  either  at  one 
side  or  both  sides,  either  similarly  or  dissimUarly ;  or  some, 
again,  appearing  broader,  others  narrower ;  and,  just  as  in  ordi- 
nary analysis,  we  only  make  use  of  those  precipitates  which  are 
produced  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the  substance 
supposed  to  be  present,  so  in  analysis  with  the  spectrum,  we 
employ  only  those  lines  which  are  produced  by  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  the  substance,  and  require  a  moderately 
high  temperature.  In  these  respects  both  analytical  methods 
stand  on  an  equal  footing ;  but  analysis  with  tlie  spectram 
possesses  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  methods,  inasmuch 
as  the  characteristic  differences  of  colour  of  the  lines  sen'e  as 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system.  Most  of  the  precipi- 
tates which  are  valuable  as  reactions  are  colourless;  and  the 
tint  of  those  which  are  coloured  varies  very  considerably, 
according  to  the  state  of  division  and  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  particles.  The  presence  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
impurity  is  often  sufficient  entirely  to  destroy  the  characteristic 
colour  of  a  precipitate ;  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
nice  distinctions  of  colour  as  an  ordinary  chemical  test  In 
spectrum  analysis,  on  the  contrary,  the  coloured  bands  are 
unaffected  by  such  alterations  of  physical  conditions,  or  by  the 
presence  of  other  bodies.  The  positions  which  the  lines  occupy 
in  the  spectrum  give  rise  to  chemical  properties  as  unalterable 
SIS  the  combining  weights  themselves,  and  which  can  therefore 
be  estimated  with  an  almost  astronomical  precision.  The  fact, 
however,  which  gives  to  this  method  of  spectrum  analysis  an 
extraordinarj'  importance  is,  that  the  chemical  reactions  of  matter 
thus  reach  a  degiee  of  delicacy  which  is  almost  inconceivable. 
By  an  application  of  this  method  to  geological  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  distribution  and  arrangement  already  mentioned,  we 
are  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  not  only  potassium 
and  sodium,  but  also  lithium  and  strontium,  must  be  added  to 
the  list  of  bodies  occurring  only  indeed  in  small  quantities,  but 
most  widely  spread  throughout  the  matter  composing  the  solid 
body  of  our  planet. 
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"  The  method  of  spectrum  analysis  may  also  play  a  no  less 
important  part  as  a  means  of  detecting  new  elementary 
substances;  for  if  bodies  should  exist  in  nature  so  sparingly 
diffused  that  the  analytical  methods  hitherto  applicable  have 
not  succeeded  in  detecting  or  separating  them,  it  is  very  possible 
that  their  presence  may  be  revealed  by  a  simple  examination  of 
the  spectra  produced  by  their  flames.  We  have  had  opportunity 
of  satisfying  ourselves  that  in  reality  such  unknown  elements 
exist.  We  believe  that,  relying  upon  unmistakeable  results  of 
the  spectrum  analysis,  we  are  already  justified  in  positively  stating 
that  besides  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  the  group  of  the  alka- 
line metals  contains  a  fourth  member  which  gives  a  spectrum  as 
simple  and  characteristic  as  that  of  lithium,  a  metal  which  in  our 
apparatus  gives  only  two  lines,  namely,  a  faint  blue  one,  almost 
coincident  with  the  strontium  line  SrS,  and  a  second  blue  one  lying 
a  little  further  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  rival- 
ling the  lithium  line  in  brightness  and  distinctness  of  outline." 

684  Cocsium  and  Rvbidmm.  The  discovery  by  Bunsen  of  a 
second  new  alkaline  metal  found  in  the  mineral  water  of  Durk- 
heim,^  soon  followed  that  of  the  first.  Both  of  these  new  ele- 
ments are  contained  in  the  mineral  water  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  so  that  44,000  kilos,  of  the  water  had  to  be  evaporated 
in  order  to  obtain  10*5  grams  of  the  mixed  chlorides.  The  first  of 
these  new  metals  yields  a  spectrum  distinguished  by  two  splendid 
bright  blue  lines,  and  hence  the  name  Ccesium  (ccesitis,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky)  was  given  to  it.  The  second  new  metal  is 
characterised  by  a  spectrum  which  contains  a  bright  red  line 
less  refrangible  than  the  potassium  line  Ka,  and  also  a  line  in 
the  violet  As  the  red  line  is  the  one  by  which  the  presence  of 
this  metal  can  be  most  readily  and  certainly  detected,  Bunsen 
^ave  to  it  the  name  of  Rubidium  (mhidus,  dark-red). 

Since  the  discovery  of  these  two  bodies  by  Bunsen  in  1860, 
chemists  have  recognised  the  presence  of  both  these  metals  in 
very  varied  situations ;  one  of  them,  rubidium,  being  compara- 
tively widely  distributed,  and  found  in  very  many  mineral 
waters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  celebrated  waters  of  Bour- 
bonne-les-Bains  contains  0032  grm.  of  chloride  of  caesium, 
and  0010  grm.  of  chloride  of  rubidium  in  one  liter  of  water; 
whilst  in  the  well-known  springs  of  Vichy,  Gastein,  Mauheim, 
Karlsbrunn,  and  many  more,  either  one  or  both  of  these  new 
metals  have  been  discovered.     Ihibiclium  has  l)een  found  to  be 

^  An  analysis  of  this  wnter  Lb  found  at  p.  240  of  V^ol.  I. 
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still  more  widely  diffused  than  caesium,  occurring  both  in  animate 
as  well  as  in  inanimate^  nature.  It  has  been  found  in  beetroot,  in 
tobacco,  in  the  ash  of  the  oak  (the  Quercus puiescens),  in  coffee,  in 
tea,  and  in  cocoa.  In  their  general  chemical  characters,  as  in  their 
spectroscopic  relations,  these  two  new  metals  exhibit  the  closest 
analogy  with  potassium.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  differences  .which  the 
spectra  of  these  three  metals  present,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Chemists  had,  in  fact,  experi- 
mented upon  csesium  but  had  mistaken  it  for  potassium. 

A  rare  mineral  called  Pollux  occurs  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
This  mineral  was  analyzed  in  the  year  1846  by  the  well-known 
chemist  Plattner,  and  by  him  it  was  supposed  to  contain  potas- 
sium. In  calculating  out  the  results  of  his  analysis,  Plattner 
invariably  found  a  considerable  loss,  the  cause  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  account  for.  Spectrum  analysis  has  now  explained 
this  anomaly,  for  since  the  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals  it 
has  been  found  that  it  was  not  potassium,  but  the  new  metal 
cjesium,  which  was  present,  of  the  oxide  of  which  no  less  than  34 
per  cent  is  contained  in  this  mineral  The  want  of  agreement  of 
the  former  analysis  is  whcdiy  attributable  to  the  difference  of  the 
combining  weight  of  these  two  bodies,  that  of  potassium  being 
only  39  1,  whilst  that  of  csesium  is  133 :  and  if  this  last  number 
be  used  the  analyses  calculate,  as  they  ought  to  do,  exactly  to 
100  parts.     (Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  169.) 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  alkaline  metals  by  Bunsen, 
Mr.  Crookes,  in  1861,  proved  the  presence  of  a  third  new  metal 
in  a  seleniferous  deposit  from  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilke- 
rode  in  the  Harz.  To  this  new  element  he  gave  the  name  of 
Thallium,  from  ihalltts,  a  young  twig,  owing  to  the  bright  green 
colour  which  this  substance  and  its  compounds  impart  to  the 
non-luminous  flame.  The  spectrum  of  thallium  is  a  simple  one, 
consisting  of  one  bright  green  band  (Tla),  having  a  wave-length 
of  5,349  ten-millionths  of  a  millimeter.  Tliallium  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  frequently  contained  in  iron-pyrites  and  several 
other  minerals,  so  that  it  is  a  somewhat  widely-distributed  ele- 
ment. It  exhibits  very  remarkable  and  interesting  chemical 
properties.  In  certain  respects  it  closely  resembles  the  metals  of 
the  alkalis.  In  others  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  heavy  metal 
lead.  Hence  thallium  has  very  appropriately  been  termed  by 
Dumas  the  ornithorhynclius  amongst  the  metals.  (Vol.  II. 
Part  I.  p.  300.) 
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A  fourth  new  metal  was  discovered  in  the  year  18(>4j,  by  lleich 
and  Richter,  in  Freiberg,  They  gave  to  this  substance  the  name 
of  Indium,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  imparts  a  dark-blue  or 
indigo  tint  to  the  flame,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  two  indigo- 
coloured  lines.  It  has  been  found,  although  in  small  quantities 
only,  in  the  zinc-blendes  from  Freiberg,  Goslar,  and  a  few  other 
places  (Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  499). 

In  1875  a  French  chemist,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  found 
a  fifth  new  metal  in  zinc-blendes  from  the  Pyrenees.  To  this 
substance  he  gave  the  name  of  Galliuvi  (Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  502). 
Its  spectra  consists  of  two  violet  lines,  which  are  best  seen  in 
the  electric  spectrum.  The  brightest  of  these  lines  has  a  wave- 
length of  4170 ;  the  second  line,  which  is  fainter,  having  a  wave- 
length of  4040. 

MAPPING  SPECTRA. 

685  The  following  method  of  mapping  spectra  has  been 
proposed  by  Bunsen,  and  by  this  means  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  special  appearances  of  individual  spectra  may  soon 
learn  to  recognize  the  individual  metals.  "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  numerical  comparison  of  the  data  of 
various  spectrum  observations,  we  give  in  Fig.  185  graphical 
representations  of  the  observations  which  are  taken  from  the 
guiding  lines  given  in  the  chromo-lithograph  drawings  of  the 
spectra  published  in  our  former  memoirs,  and  in  which  the 
prism  was  placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  The 
ordinate  edges  of  the  small  blackened  surfaces,  referred  to  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  as  abscissae,  represent  the  intensity  of  the 
several  lines,  with  their  characteristic  gradations  of  shade.  These 
drawings  were  made  when  the  slit  was  so  broad  and  the  flame 
of  such  a  temperature,  that  the  fine  bright  line  upon  the  broad 
Ca  a  band  began  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

"  This  breadth  of  the  slit  was  equal  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
distance  between  the  sodium  line  and  the  lithium  line  a.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  the  continuous  spectra  which  some  bodies  ex- 
hibit are  specially  represented  on. the  upper  edge  of  the  scale,  to 
the  divisions  of  which  they  are  referred  as  abscissae.  In  order  to 
render  these  drawings,  which  have  reference  to  our  instrument, 
applicable  to  observations  upon  the  scale  of  any  other  apparatus 
which  we  may  call  B,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  a  reduced 
scale,  which  is  laid  upon  the  several  drawings  and  used  in  place 
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of  the  divided  scale  given  in  the  figure.  Tlie  lines  marked  at  the 
bottom  of  Fig.  185  serve  for  the  preparation  of  this  new  scale : 
these  lines  denote  the  distances  between  the  lines  Ka,  Li  a,  Na, 
Tl,  Sr  S,  Eb  a,  and  K  /9,  measured  according  to  the  scale  of  our 
instrument.  The  position  of  each  of  these  lines  is  determined 
by  the  edge  of  the  line,  which  does  not  change  its  place  on 
altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  The  position  of  these  same 
lines  is  read  off  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument  B,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  written  under  each.  A  series  of  fixed  points 
on  tlie  scale  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  complete  divisions  for  the 
scale  of  instrument  b  is  got  by  interpolating  the  values  of  the 
portions  of  the  scale  situated  between  the  fixed  points. 

"  The  sodium  line  is  then  inserted  in  this  scale,  which  is  pasted 
upon  a  straight-edge,  and  the  divisions  numbered  in  tens  and 
fives.  ■  If  this  measure  be  now  laid  down  upon  any  of  the  draw- 
ings, so  that  the  sodium  line  on  the  measure  coincides  with  the 
division  50  on  the  drawing,  the  scale  on  the  measure  will  give 
the  position  of  all  the  lines  in  the  particular  spectrum  exactly 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  photographic  scale  of  the  instrument  b. 
When  the  position  of  the  line  under  observation  has  in  this  way 
been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  assure  oneself  of  its  exact  identity 
by  means  of  the  small  prism  on  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.*' 
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686  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  metals,  as  well  as  a  few 
of  the  non-metals,  are  vaporized  at  temperatures  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  electric  spark. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  such  spark-spectra 
with  especial  regard  to  the  easy  chemical  detection  of  these  diffi- 
cultly volatile  metals,  Bunsen  ^  has  proposed  a  special  method. 

The  spark  passes  between  two  small  cones  of  pure  porous 
carbon,  these  having  been  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  a 
chemically  pure  compound  of  the  metal  under  examination. 
The  advantages  of  this  spark-spectrum  method  is  well  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  detection  of  the  rare  allied  metals,  cerium,  lan- 
thanum and  didymium ;  yttrium  and  erbium.  The  chlorides 
of  these  metals  do  not  volatilize  at  the  temperature  of  the  non- 
luminous  flame,  but  yield  well-defined  and  characteristic  spark- 
spectra  by  which  they  can,  without  difficulty,  be  recognized. 

1  Phi?.  May.  [4],  1.  418,527. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  SPECTRA. 

687  The  most  accurate  mode  of  mappiog  and  recogniziDg  the 
spectra  of  the  metals  is  that  adopted  by  Lockyer.  For  this  pur- 
pose photography  has  been  called  into  play,  the  bright  lines  of 
each  metal  leaving  their  own  picture  on  a  sensitive  collodion 
plate,  which  is  placed  on  the  apparatus  in  place  of  the  eyepiece 
of  the  telescope.  The  image  of  the  electric  arc  foi-med  by  the 
incandescence  of  the  metal  vaporized  by  means  of  thirty  Grove's 
cells  is  projected  by  a  lens  on  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

By  this  process  Lockyer  was  enabled  in  the  first  place  to 
confront  the  spectra  of  different  metals  with  each  other,  and 
thus  to  eliminate  coincident  lines  due  to  some  common  imparity 
contained  in  the  various  metals  under  examination.  He  was 
also  able  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  various  portions  of  Hie  arc, 
and  was  thus  led  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  in  each 
metallic  spectrum  certain  lines  are  not  only  brighter  and  more 
intense  than  others,  but  are  also  longer  than  the  rest  That  is, 
that  one  line  of  a  given  metal  is  seen  to  stretch  across  from  pok 
to  pole,  whilst  another  line  only  appears  in  the  neighboniiioodof 
the  poles  where  the  temperature  is  highest,  and  the  dfloii^  of 
the  incandescent  gas  might  be  supposed  to  be  greatest  Tbtm 
longest  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  metal  are  always  coDStuit  in 
position,  so  that  if  we  know  in  what  part  of  the  spectmin  tokok 
for  the  brightest  line  of  any  metal,  say  of  iron,  and  if  ire 
notice  its  presence,  we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  to  search 
for  other  iron  Hnes,  but  may  be  certain  that  iron  is  there.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  see  this  longest  and  brightest  hne, 
we  may  with  safety  conclude  that  none  of  the  other  and  less 
brilliant  lines  of  the  metal  will  be  found.  Working  by  the  light 
of  this  discovery,  Lockyer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  cases  of  supposed  coincidence  between  the  lines 
of  dillerent  metals  are  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an 
impurity  common  to  both,  which  is  in  such  minute  quantity 
that  it  had  eluded  every  other  means  of  detection. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  photographic  mode  of  record 
offers  is,  that  it  is  possible  thus  to  determine,  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  positions  of  a  very  much  greater  number  of  lines 
than  can  be  done  by  mere  eye  observ^ation.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  from  wave-lengths 
3,000  to  4,100  the  number  of  lines  of  twelve  metals  noted  by 
Ix)ckyer  is  416,  as  agamal  W\\v\,^-Tv\Tift\vwi^  Oc^^^xn^^Vs^  Thalea 
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Photographing  tJie  UUra-rrd  portion.  Under  certain  circum- 
3  a  film  of  silver  bromide  becomes  seusitive  to  the  red 
nd  thus  Captain  Abney  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
.  photographs  not  only  of  the  visible  yellow  and  red 
Q  of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  even  of  the  portion  invisible 
p  eyes.  Maps  have  thus  been  obtained  by  Abney  of  the 
3  in  the  solar  spectram  extending  from  wave-length  7,600  to 
j-length  12,500. 

ABSORPTION-SPECTRA. 

i68    In  accordance  with  the   important  optical  law  known 

3  law   of  exchanges,  every  incandescent  body  is  capable 

I  absorbing,   at  the  same  temperature,   exactly  those   kinds 

J  whiuli  it  emits.     Hence  a  glowing  body  which  yields 

Bcontinuous  spectrum  exhibits,   at  the   same  temperature,  a 


Utinuons  absorption,  whilst  those  bodies  whose 
Ktra  are  broken  or  discontinuous,  yield,  under  similar  con- 
1  of  temperature,  absorption-spectra  which  are  in  like 
inner  broken  or  discontinuous.  This  selective  absorptive 
of  glowing  gases  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ca.se  of 
n  vapour.  If  a  small  piece  of  tliis  metal  be  burnt  in  an 
a  cup  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  the  bright  yellow 
lium  lines  will  at  first  be  seen,  but  they  will  soon  be  replaced 
)  dark  lines  which  are  exactly  coincident  with  the  bright 
How  line.s,  and  are  seen  upon  a  background  of  a  bright  con- 
mous  spectrum.  Tlie  sodium  spectrum  has  thus  been  reversed, 
ismuch  as  the  yellow  rays  in  passing  through  the  sodium  vapour 
ive  been  absorlied,  whilst  the  particles  of  glowing  oxide  of 
ita  metal  yield  a  continuous  spectrum.  Sodium  vapour  is 
npaqne  to  the  yellow  P  rays.      In  a  similar   way  the   bright 
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liaes  of  tbe  emission-spectra  of   litbiiiin,   calcium,  slrontisn,! 
barium,  OS  well  as  of  raagQesium,  copper,  and  several  otberbaijl 
metals,  bave  beeu  reversed,  or  the  absorption-spectra,  of  t 
metals  bave  been  obtained.     The  numerous  fine  black  lines  « 
in  the  solar  spectmta  and  known  as  Fraunho/cr's  tinea,  are  pro- 1 
duced   by   the   reversal   of  thu   sj«.'ctra   of   liyJr'.i;ji.-u,   sodiun,  7 
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calcium,  iron,  magnesium,  and  other  metaU  which  are  present  in 
the  state  of  luminous  gas  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

This  selective  absorption  is  exhibited  by  certain  liquid  mi 
solid  bodies,  aa  well  as  by  gases,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 


the  air,  and  this  property  serves  as  a  means  of  detecting  tlic 
presence  of  tlie  substances  in  question.  The  dark  absorption 
bands  seen  when  white  light  passes  through  the  vapour  of  iodine 
(No.  1,  Fig,  187)  and  those  first  observed  by  Brewster  in  the  red 
flame  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (No.  2,  Fig.  187).  are  good  example) 
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The  an-angement  shown  in  Fig.  188  is  one  which  may  be  used 
for  examining  the  absorption-spectra  of  gases  by  means  of  a 
direct-vision  spectroscope.  Even  some  colourless  gases,  sucli  as 
aqueous  vapour,  possess  a  strong  power  of  selective  absorption 
vhen  a  column  of  sufficient  depth  is  examined. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  when  we  examine  the  ab- 
sorption-spectra of  two  gases  having  the  same  density  and 

^*,|:qlour,  such  as  bromine  and  iodine  monochloride,  we  find  that, 

^.^^Itliough  their  spectra  present  a  general  analogy,  they  ai*e  not 
LticaL    The  absorption-spectra  of  the  vapoui-s  of  potassium 
sodium  have  also  been  lately  mapped.      The  absorption- 
;rum  of  a  substance  is  not,  as  a  rule,  identical  with  the 
ion-spectrum  of  the  same  body  when  examined  at  a  lower 

•  tttnaperature  than  that  at  which  the  bright  line  spectrum  is 
obtained.  Thus  the  dark  absorption  bands  seen  in  iodine  vapour 
are  not  identical  with,  or  even  analogous  to,  the  bright  lines  of 
the  emission-spectrum  of  iodine.    This  indicates  that  in  the  one 

,  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  molecular  condition  dififerent  from 
tliat  existing  in  the  other  case. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  absorption  in  the  case  of 
liquids  is  seen  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  metal  didymium. 
All  these  nearly  colourless  salts  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
certain  rays,  so  that  if  a  small  glass  trough  filled  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  a  didymium  salt  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope  and  diffuse  day-light  or  the  light  from  a 
luminous  gas-flame  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  solution 
into  the  spectroscope,  two  dark  bands  are  seen  on  the  luminous 
continuous  spectrum.  These  lines  are  so  characteristic  and  are 
produced  by  so  small  a  quantity  of  didymium  salt  that  this  re- 
action serves  as  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  easy  test 
for  the  presence  of  this  metal. 

Many  coloured  metallic  solutions,  such  as  chromium  salts,  per- 
manganates, and  uranium  compounds,  exhibit  similar  powers  of 
selective  absorption,  and  the  bands  thus  produced  may  serve  as 
a  means  of  detection  of  the  substances  in  question.  Neverthe- 
less the  chemist  is  bound  to  use  circumspection  in  arguing  from 
the  mere  inspection  of  absorption-spectra,  for  these  are  by  no 
means  so  certain  or  unfailing  in  their  indications  as  the  un- 
altering  bright  lines  of  the  emission-spectra.  This  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  on  the  didymium 
spectra.  He  has  shown  that  the  various  compounds  of  this 
metal  do  not  exhibit  exactly  the  same  absorption  bands,  and 
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that  tlie  crystallogTQpliic  ilirection  in  wliicli  the  ray  of  hglit 
passea  thToiigh  a  cr}'stal  of  a  didymium  salt  exerts  a  marked 
influence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  dark  banila 

Metallic  solutions  are  not  the  only  liquids  which  exhibit  Uui 
power  of  selective  absorption.  Many  organic  liquids  possets 
this  power  in  a  liigh  degree,  and  by  this  means  many  com- 
plicated liquids  of  aniiunl  and  vegetable  origin  can  1«  easily 
distinguished  when  no  other  method  can  be  employed.  As  u 
example  of  selective  absorption  in  oi^nic  liquids,  the  spectram 
reaction  of  the  blood  may  be  cited.  No.  1,  Fig.  ISO,  exhibiti 
the  two  dark  bands,  situated  between  Fraunbofer'a  D  and  E,  seen 


in  o.\idized  blood  and  due  to  o.\y haemoglobin.  Xo.  2  on  tlm 
same  fig\ire  shows  the  absorption -spectrum  of  deoxidized  or 
venous  blood,  consisting  of  one  dark  band.  By  the  action  of 
an  acid  on  blood  the  oxyhtemoglobin  is  convert©!  into  hseniatin 
yielding  a  different  absorption-spectrum.  The  hrematin,  like 
tlie  oxyhemoglobin,  is  capable  of  undergoing  oxidation  and 
reduction.  The  absorption  bands  of  hiematia  are  shown  ia 
Nos.  3  and  4,  Fig.  189.  Another  interesting  fact  with  regard 
to  blocMl-spectra  is  that  the  blood  when  it  contains  very  small 
quantities  of  carbon  niouo.-dde  in  solution  exhibits  a  vay 
peculiar  set  of  absorption  bands.  Carbon  monoxide  acts,  how- 
ever, as  a  very  violent  poison,  and  these  peculiar  bands  are  seco 
j'n  the  blood  of  aiunitiVs  njXawV  VaNe  \>cft^v  ^w'Sr.wi.'i.cii.  \bi^ 
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.-{tames  of  burning  charcoal      In  the  same   way   tlie   peculiar 

J'  oompound  which  hsemogoblin  forms  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
]ri<>lds  a  characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  instrument 
with  which  these  absorption-spectra  can  be  observed  with  ex- 
tremely small  quantities  of  the  liquids  is  a  spectroscope  placed 
in  connection  with  a  microscopa  Fig.  190  shows  the  construc- 
tioQ  of  such  an  instrument.     The  eyepiece  contains  prisms  so 

'■  arranged  that  the  refracted  rays  pass  iu  a  straight  line  from 
"    the  object  into  the  eye.     Such  spectroscopes  are  termed  direct- 

-  vision  instruments,  and  are  very  portable  and  useful  forms  of 
the  apparatus.  This  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sorby, 
has  proved  capable  of  detecting  ^ff'sv  P^i^  *^^  ^  grain  of  blood 
in  a  blood-stain. 


The  same  observer  states  that  wines  of  different  vintages 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  variation  in  their  respective 
absorption -spectra,' 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SOLAR  ATMOSPHERE. 

689  When  sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  slit  of  a  spec- 
troscope, the  solar  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  observed  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  spectra  which  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
A  bright  band  is  seen  stretching  from  red  to  violet,  but  this 
band  is  cut  up  by  a  very  large  number  of  fine  black  lines. 
These  lines  are  always  present,  and  always  occupy  the  same 
1  Chem.  Ktm.  1869,  p.  295. 
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i-elalive  poaiLion  in  tlie  solar  spectrum — they  are,  in  fact,  sbsdo 
in  the  suuliglit.    They  were  first  noticed  by  Wollaston,  but  fii 
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carefully  mapped  liy  Frauuhofer,  the  principal  lines  being' 
signaled  by  him  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet     Fig.  ISl  i 
R  reduced  facsimile  oS  ¥tauriiolt\'&  oT\^vMi.-Hia.\..  ^M 
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690  The  cause  of  these  dark  solar  lines  was  long  a  mystery. 
Fraunhofer  finding  that  sunlight,  both  direct,  and  reflected  as 
noonlight^  always  gave  the  same  lines,  whereas  the  light  of  the 
ixed  stars  contained  different  dark  lines,  came  to  the  conclusion 
n  1814  that  these  dark  lines  were  produced  in  the  solar  atmo- 
iphere,  and  not  by  the  light  passing  through  the  intervening 
ipace,  or  through  our  own  atmosphere. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1860  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
production  of  these  lines  was  first  clearly  proved  by  Kirchhoff, 
lot,  however,  before  the  same  cause  had  been  suggested  as  a 
possibility  by  Stokes.  Kirchhoff  was  engaged  in  the  comparison 
Df  the  bright  lines  of  certain  metallic  spectra  with  the  dark  lines 
Lu  the  sun.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  that  all  the  bright 
Lines  of  such  metals  as  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium  have  dark 
representatives  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Not  only  has  each  bright 
metal  line  a  dark  one  coincident  with  it,  but  the  breadth  and 
intensity  of  the  bright  metal  line  is  as  a  rule  reproduced  in  the 
dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum,  so  that  if  a  solar  and  a  metal 
spectrum  be  allowed  to  fall  one  below  the  other  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  all  the  bright  lines  of  the  metal  are  seen  to  be 
coincident  with  the  dark  lines.  Other  metals,  such  for  instance 
as  gold  and  antimony,  exhibit  no  such  coincidences.  Not  one 
single  bright  line  of  these  is  found  coincident  with  a  dark  solar 
line.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  con- 
nection between  the  bright  lines  of  these  metals  and  the  dark 
soiar  lines.  Such  coincidences  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of 
mere  chance.  The  coincidence  of  the  dark  solar  lines  with  the 
bright  iron  lines  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  spectrum  of  sodium  can  be 
reversed.  By  passing  the  light  from  incandescent  sodium 
through  the  vapour  of  the  metal  the  bright  yellow  double  line 
is  changed  to  a  dark  one.  If  the  solar  atmosphere  contains  the 
vapours  of  sodium,  of  iron,  of  magnesium,  of  calcium,  &c.,  in 
the  state  of  glowing  gas,  and  if  white  light  from  the  incan- 
descent mass  beneath  pass  through  these  vapours,  the  effect 
produced  would  be  exactly  that  which  is  in  fact  observed. 

"As  this  is  the  only  assignable  cause,  the  supposition 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  one.  These  iron  vapours  might  be 
contained  either  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  in  that  of  the 
earth.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  our  atmosphere 
can  contain  such  a  quantity  of  iron  vapour  as  would  produce 
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the  very  distinct  absorption-lines  which  we  see  in  the  solar 
spectrum;  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  still  less  probabk 
by  the  fact  that  these  lines  do  not  appreciably  alter  when  the 
sun  approaches  the  horizon.  It  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  at  all  unlikely,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  which  we 
must  suppose  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  possess,  that  such  vapours 
should  be  present  in  it  Hence  the  observations  of  the  solar 
spectrum  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  vapour  in 
the  solar  atmosphere  with  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as  we 
can  attain  in  any  question  of  physical  science  "  (Kirchhoff). 

By  observing  the  coincidences  of  these  dark  lines  with  the 
bright  lines  of  terrestrial  metals,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
metals  whose  existence  in  the  sun  has  now  been  ascertained* 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Kirchhoff,  Angstrom,  Thalen,  and 
Lockyer,  are  the  following  : 


Metals  contained  in  fJie  Sun^s  Atmx)sphere. 


Hydrogen. 

Magnesium. 

Calcium. 

Aluminium. 

Sodium. 

Titanium. 

Barium. 

Strontium. 

Iron. 

Manganese. 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Cerium. 

Uranium. 

Potassium. 

Cadmium. 

Zinc. 

Chromium. 

T/cad. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Caesium. 

Beryllium. 

Iridium. 

Lanthanum. 

Lithium. 

Molybdennm. 

Palladium. 

Rubidium. 

Tin. 

Vanadium. 

Yttrium. 

STELLAR  SPECTRA. 

691  In  a  similar  way  Drs.  W.  Allen  Miller  and  Huggins 
have  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  elements  hydrogen,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and 
mercury  occur  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star  Aldebaran, 
whilst  other  stars  have  been  shown  to  contain  other  element**. 
More  recently  Dr.  Huggins  has  applied  the  photographic  mode 
of  record  to  the  spectra  of  stars,  and  has  obtained  permanent 
pictures  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra  drawn  by  nature 
itself. 
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From  the  observations  of  Secclii,  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  different  characters 
which  their  spectra  present.  The  spectra  of  the  first  group 
exhibit  merely  four  dark  lines  coincident  with  the  bright  lines 
of  hydrogen.  The  white  stars  are  those  which  belong  to  this 
group,  such  as  Sirius  and  Vega.  The  second  group  contains 
the  yellow  stars,  such  as  Pollux,  Capella,  &c.  The  spectra  of 
these  exhibit  not  only  the  hydrogen  lines,  but  also  those  of 
several  metals,  and  we  may  hence  conclude  that  these  stars 
possess  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  our  sun.  The  red  and 
blue  stars,  forming  the  third  group,  yield  channelled-space 
spectra,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  their  atmo- 
spheres do  not  contain  the  glowing  vapours  of  metals,  but  rather 
those  of  non-metallic  elements,  or  possibly  of  certain  chemical 
compounds.  Such  stars  are  Betelgeux  and  Hercules.  The  fourth 
and  last  group  of  stars  gives  a  spectrum  consisting  of  three 
bright  bands,  whose  intensity  is  greatest  towards  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  simpler  a  spectrum  is,  the  simpler  must  be  the  composi- 
tion of  the  body  which  yields  that  spectrum.  Argueing  upon 
these  premises,  Lockyer  concludes  that  the  atmospheres  of  the 
whiter  stars  contain  the  fewer  elements  and  those  of  smaller 
atomic  weight,  and  that  as  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  star  be- 
comes more  distinct  its  atmosphere  becomes  more  complicated. 
These  results,  coupled  with  the  well-known  fact  that  dissociation 
of  chemical  compounds  uniformly  takes  place  if  the  temperature 
be  only  sufiBciently  high,  has  led  Mr.  Lockyer  to  suggest  that 
the  heat  being  greatest  in  the  whitisli  stars,  its  simple  spectrum 
can  be  best  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  dissociate  the  substances  to  which  on  this  earth  w^e  give  the 
name  of  elementary  bodies. 

692  A  very  remarkable  observation  was  made  in  May,  1800. 
A  star  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  very  small  magnitude, 
known  as  T  Coronae,  suddenly  blazed  out  and  attained  a  magni- 
tude almost  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  stars  in  the  heavens. 
Huggins  and  Miller  found  that  the  spectrum  of  this  star  differed 
altogether  from  the  ordinary  stellar  spectra,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
characterised  by  bright  as  well  as  by  dark  lines,  and  these 
bright  lines  were  coincident  with  those  of  hydrogen.  This 
shows  that  the  star  possessed  a  very  singular  physical  consti- 
tution.      The   dark  lines   prove  that   it   was   to  some   extent 

constituted  like  our  sun,  whilst,  in  addition,  a  violent  outburst 
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of  incandescent  hydrogen  had  taken  place.  As  this  star  made  its 
appearance  suddenly,  so  it  soon  began  to  diminish  in  brilliancf, 
and  at  last  returned  to  its  original  dimensions  of  about  the  tentfc 
magnitude.  A  similar  instance  of  the  outbreak  of  a  hitherto 
almost  invisible  star  occurred  in  November,  1876,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Swan.  It  increased  in  brilliancy  for  a  certain 
period,  and  then  gradually  diminished  to  its  original  magnitude. 
Tlie  spectrum  of  this  star  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
T  Coronse. 

SPECTRA  OF  THE  NEBULiE. 

693  Astronomers  have  long  attempted  in  vain  to  solve  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nebulae.  By  means  d 
the  spectroscope  their  nature  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
ascertained.  Huggins  finds  that  certain  of  the  irresolvaWe 
nebulae  afford  the  same  very  distinct  and  remarkable  spec- 
trum. Tliis  consists  of  two  or  three  bright  lines  lying  in  the 
green  and  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum.  One  of  these  hnes 
is  coincident  with  a  line  of  hydrogen,  whilst  another  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  a  bright  line  of  the  nitrogen  spectrum. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  some  of  the  nebolc 
are  composed  of  glowing  gaseous  matter,  and  consist,  in  all 
probability,  of  incandescent  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  for 
although  only  one  line  of  each  of  these  elements  has  been 
observed,  we  know  that  under  certain  circumstances  only  one 
line  in  a  spectrum  is  seen. 

Spectra  of  Comets. — The  examination  of  the  si)ectra  of  cometa 
is  a  subject  of  much  interest  The  nuclei  of  several  comets  have 
been  examined  spectroscopically. 

These  yield  spectra  consisting  of  bright  lines,  whilst  the  coma 
affords  a  continuous  spectrum.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  coma  shines  by  borrowed  sun-light,  but  that  the  cometaiy 
nucleus  is  self-luminous. 


MOTION  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS  MEASURED  BY 

SPECTRUM  OBSERVATIONS. 

694  The  spectroscope  likewise  affords  us  information  con- 
cerning the  motions  which  the  self-luminous  heavenly  bodies 
undergo  with  refexewce  \>o  >i\\^  ^«t^iJcL^  v>xv.\  ^JNfisNssvij^  vjoaa,  ^ 
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of  the  subject  does  not  belong  to  chemistry  proper,  it  is  of  such 
interest  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  depends  may  be 

^shortly  mentioned.    If  a  luminous  particle  is  quickly  approach- 

-^  ing  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  rays  it  emits 
are  diminished ;  whilst  if  the  object  is  quickly  receding  a  con- 

*  traiy  action  is  noticed,  and  the  wave-lengths  are  increased.  Dr. 
Hnggins  by  careful  observations  of  the  line  F  in  Sirius  has 
shown  that  the  position  of  this  line  is  shifted  towards  the  red 

'  or  that  the  wave-length  has  been  increased  by  0'109  millionth 
of  a  millimeter.  The  velocity  of  the  consequent  recession  can 
be  easily  calculated.  Light  travels  at  185,000  miles  per  second ; 
the  wave-length  of  the  F  line  is  4f86'5  millionths  of  a  millimeter. 
Now  the  velocity  with  which  the  two  bodies  move  away  from 
each  other  stands  to  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  observed  difference  of  wave-length  does  to  the  wave-length 
of  the  particular  ray ;  or — 

486-5  :  0-109  ::  185,000  :  a:  =  414; 

or  the  motion  of  recession  between  the  Earth  and  Sirius  was  at 
that  time  41*4  miles  per  second. 

695  Solar  Cyclones. — The  same  principle  has  been  applied  by 
Lockyer  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  solar  cyclones.  Tlie 
red  flames  or  prominences  which  are  seen  in  a  total  eclipse  to 
surround  the  sun,  consist  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  with  occasional  irruptions  of  iron  and  sodium. 
The  investigations  of  Janssen  and  Lockyer  have  shown  that  the 
changes  in  form  and  composition  which  these  red  flames  undergo 
can  now  be  observed  in  the  sun*s  normal  condition.  These  flames 
form  a  part  of  the  incandescent  solar  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  solid  or  liquid  portions  of  the  sun's  body,  rising  to 
a  height  of  5,000  to  6,000  miles.  From  the  displacement  wliich 
the  hydrogen  line  (F)  exhibits,  the  velocity  of  up-rush  or  down- 
rush  of  the  incandescent  hydrogen  can  be  ascertained.  The 
velocity  of  these  solar  cyclones  outstrips  the  most  powerful  ima- 
gination. In  one  case  the  velocity  of  ascent  amounted  to  166 
miles  per  second. 

The  spectroscope  likewise  afibrds  indications  of  the  amount 
of  pressure  under  which  the  incandescent  gas  exists  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  solar  line  F  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Lockyer 
in  many  cases  to  be  thickened  out  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
surface  like  an  arrow-head.  This  thickening  out  of  the  hydrogen 
Jine  F  can  also  be  artificially  produced  in  the  laboratory  by 
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reducing  the  pressure  under  which  tlie  gas  is  placed,  and  thus 
a  means  is  opened  out  for  ascertaining  the  pressure  and  possiUy 
the  temperature  of  the  different  layers  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 
Again,  Kirchhoflf  observed  that  sometimes  one  or  more  lines 
in  a  metallic  spectrum  appeared  to  be  reversed  in  a  sokr 
spectrum,  whilst  the  other  lines  did  not  sufler  a  reversal  Mr. 
Lockyer  succeeded  in  explaining  this  singular  fact,  for  he  dis- 
covered that  it  is  generally  the  longest  lines  of  the  metaUic  spec- 
trum which  are  reversed  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  These  longest 
lines  are  seen  in  the  spark-spectrum  of  the  metal  midway 
between  the  poles,  whereas  the  shorter  metallic  lines  are  only 
noticed  in  the  close  proximity  of  the  poles.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  the  vapour  far  removed  from  the  poles  is  in  a  more  rarefied 
condition  than  that  close  to  the  poles,  so  that  the  short  lines  aie 
those  which  require  for  their  existence  a  greater  density  of  the 
vapour,  and  the  long  lines  are  those  which  can  exist  at  a  Iowa 
pressure.  We  are  thus  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  ascertain  the  relative  amounts  of  the  several  metallic 
vapours  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  some  cases  all 
the  lines  are  seen  to  be  reversed,  whilst  in  other  instances  only 
the  long  lines  have  their  dark  representatives  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 


THE  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 

ELEMENTS. 

696  It  has  already  been  stated  (vol.  L  p.  80)  that  the 
chemical  atom  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  vibrating  system 
of  separate  parts  than  as  a  physically  indivisible  whole.  We 
are  thus  led  to  the  idea  that  in  process  of  time  the  so-called 
elementary  bodies  may  be  found  capable  of  being  decomposed 
into  more  simple  components.  Were  this  not  the  case,  as 
many  distinct  kinds  of  matter  must  exist  as  we  find  different 
bodies  as  yet  undecomposed,  and  this,  for  various  reasons,  is 
a  very  improbable  supposition.  We  will  at  present  mention 
only  one  of  these  reasons,  viz.,  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements  exhibit,  as  has  loug  been  known,  certain  dis- 
tinctive relationships. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1815,  Prout  ^  put  forward  the  view 
that  hydrogen,  which  possesses  the  smallest  atomic  weight  of 
any  element,  is  the  only  real  elementary  body,  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  the  other  elements  being  supposed  by  Prout 
to  be  simple  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen. 
The  more  exact  determination  of  atomic  weights  subsequently 
made,  especially  by  Berzelius,  proved  tliis  theory  to  be  erro- 
neous. Dumas  ^  many  years  later  modified  Prout's  hypothesis, 
inasmuch  as  he  assumed  that  the  unit  weight  of  hydrogen 
consists  of  two  or  even  of  four  atoms,  and  that  hence  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  other  elements  must  be  regarded  as  multiples 
of  05  or  025.  The  careful  quantitative  investigations  of  Ber- 
zelius, Marignac,  and  especially  those  of  Stas,^  which  latter  were 
carried  out  with  extreme  care  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiuiug  the 
truth  of  Dumas*s  hypothesis,  have  however  conclusively  shown 
that  the  atomic  weights  of  many  elements  are  multiples  neither 
of  1,  nor  of  05,  nor  of  025. 

*  Anonymously  published  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  PhilosopJiy,  vol.  vi.:  "On 
the  Relations  between  the  Siiecific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  State  aud 
the  Weight  of  their  Atoms.' 

*  Ann,  Chim,  Phyn.  [3j,  Iv.  129.  ^  NouvclUs  Ecchercfics,  dx. 
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It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
many  elements  whose  combining  numbers  have  been  accurately 
determined,  approach  very  closely  to  whole  numbers.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  have  : 

Lithium 701 

Nitrogen 1401 

Oxygen 1596 

Sodium 22-99 

Sulphur 31-98 

Potassium 39-04 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  elements  possess  atomic  weights 
which  are  distinctly  and  considerably  removed  from  the  unit 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find : 

Chlorine 35-37 

Bromine 7975 

Iodine 126*53 

Silver 107*66 

These   numbers,  it  is  well  to  remember,  are  all  of  them 
accurate  to  within  ^^^  of  their  amount,  whilst  some,  such  as 
chlorine  and  silver,  are  accurate  to  within  -nmny  ^^  ^^®  whole. 
In  certain  other  elements  the  error  attached  to  the  atomic 
weight  amounts  to  1  per  cent.,  whilst  in  a  few  cases  the  probable 
error  reaches  as  high  an  amount  as  one-tenth  of  the  total  valua 
697  Another   important  relationship  which  has  long  been 
known  and  Which  requires  explanation,  if  Front's  hypothesis  be 
not  accepted,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  groups  of  analogous 
elements  the  atomic  weights  frequently  increase  in  the  same 
ratio.     As  long  as  Front's  hypothesis  was  adopted  it  appeared 
reasonable  to  employ  these  relations  between  the  atomic  weights 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  atomic  weights  of  those  elements 
Avhich  had  been  less  exactly  determined,  by  means  of  those  for 
which  a  more  accurate  determination  existed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  following  atomic  weights  were  adopted  : 


Diiference. 

Difference. 

0  =  16 

Li  =  7 

16 

16 

S=32 

Na  =  23 

3x16 

16 

Se  =  80 

3x16 

K  =  39 

. 

To  =  l^R 
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It  was  assumed  that  these  regular  differences  were  to  be 
explained  by  a  common  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
so-called  atoms,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  homologous  series 
of  the  carbon  compounds,  or  rather  in  the  compound  radicals 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  compounds ;  as,  for  instance,  methyl, 
CH3,  ethyl,  CgHg,  propyl,  C3H7,  butyl-,  C^Hg,  &c.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  difference  between  each  member  of  the 
series  and  the  next  is  a  constant  one,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
natural  families  of  the  elements  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the 
same  time  the  increase  of  the  atomic  weights  is  almost  always 
either  nearly  a  constant  or  some  multiple  of  that  constant, 
as  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  examples : 


Diff.  Diff.  Diff.  Diff. 

N   =14-01  0  =15-96  F  =19-1  Na  =  22*99 

16-96  16-02  16-27  16-05 

P    =30-96  S   =81-98  a=35'37  K  -39-04 

43-94  47-02  44-38  46-16 

As  =74-9  Se  =  79  Br  =79*76  Pb  =86  2 

47-1  49  46-78  47-6 

Sb=122  Te  =  128  I    =126-63  Cs  =132-7 


698  These  singular  relationships  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  many  chemists.  Thus, 
Lothar  Meyer  ^  in  1864  tabulated  a  large  number  of  such 
groups  and  arranged  a  certain  number  of  the  elements  in  the 
order  given  in  the  above  table,  according,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
according  to  their  atomicity. 

It  is,  however,  to  Mendelejeff^  that  we  owe  a  complete 
tabulation  of  the  elements,  even  of  those  whose  atomic  weights 
were  then  uncertain.  He  proved  that,  in  such  a  consecutive 
series,  closely  allied  elements,  or  those  which  belong  to  one 
family,  follow  each  other  in  regular  periods.  The  whole  series 
may  thus  be  divided  into  groups,  so  that  when  the  elements 
are  placed  under  one  another,  each  member  of  the  group  forms, 
with  those  lying  alongside  of  it,  a  vertical  series  containing  a 
natural  family.  The  arrangement  as  first  proposed  by  Mendelejeff 
contained  many  irregularities  and  many  doubtful  cases,  which 
were  gradually  brought  into  harmony  as  the  true  atomic  weights 
of  these  particular  elements  were  ascertained. 

»  Modeme  Theorkn  der  Cfumie.  "  Zeitschr.  CAfW.,1869,  405. 
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PERIODIC  LAW  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

699  The  first  attempt  to  point  out  that  the  properties  of  tl 
elements  varied  periodically  was  made  by  Newlands  in  186 
but  the  statement  did  not  at  the  time  attract  general  attentio 
as  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  appeared  to  some  chemists  to  be  almost  as  absui 
as  the  proposal  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  ^the  elemen 
as  a  natural  one  would  be.^ 

The  law  of  periodicity  was  afterwards  further  developed  I 
Meyer^  and  Mendelejeff,*  and  thus  a  natural  classification  of  tl 
elements  was  shown  to  exist,  which  however  is  in  some  instanci 
still  somewhat  arbitrary,  inasmuch  as  even  at  the  present  tiinetl 
atomic  weight  determinations  of  some  of  the  elements  are  fi 
from  being  exact.  These  relations  are  clearly  exhibited  in  tl 
table  on  page  507. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  elements  can  be  classed  inl 
eight  chief  groups,  several  of  which  are  again  divisible  inl 
sub-groups.  The  first  chief  group  contains,  in  the  first  plac 
the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  to  which  the  copper  group  is  attache 
by  the  isomorphism  of  some  silver  salts  with  those  of  sodiun 
These  series  also  agree,  inasmuch  as  they  both  form  basic  oxide 
having  the  composition  MgO. 

The  second  chief  group  also  consists  of  two  sub-groups,  (1 
the  metals  of  the  magnesium  group,  and  (2)  those  of  the  calciui 
group,  several  members  of  which  are  connected  together  h 
isomorphous  relations. 

In  the  third  chief  group  we  find  the  elements  which  for 
sesquioxides.  The  three  last  members  are  metals  whose  sulphati 
)ield  alums  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  whil 
connected  with  these  we  have  the  metals  of  the  ceriu 
group,  of  which  there  are  probably  several  members  yet  to  1 
discovered. 

Next  comes  the  group  of  the  tetrad  elements,  which  mi 
probably  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups. 

Fifthly   comes  the   characteristic  nitrogen   group,  which 
intimately  connected  with  the  sub-group  of  vanadium,  niobiui 
and  tantalum. 

The  sixth  group  is  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  being  co 

^  Chemical  ^^e^D8,  n\\.  TO  \  x.  5^  \  tulxU.  21,  129. 
^  Ann.  Chcm.  P/utrm.  Su])pl.  \\\.  ^vJV.  *  IVvA, 's\vu'\a;V 
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nected  by  the  isomorphous  relations  of  the  chromates  and 
molybdates  with  many  sulphates  and  selenates. 

In  the  seventh  group  we  find  the  chlorine  family,  with  which 
manganese  and  ruthenium  are  closely  connected  owing  to  the 
isomorphism  of  the  perchlorates,  permanganates,  and  pemithen- 
ates  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  osmium  ought  to  be  classed  in  this 
group,  although  like  the  two  other  metals  of  its  group  it  is 
readily  oxidizable. 

Lastly,  in  the  eighth  group,  we  have  the  iron  family  and  the 
other  members  of  the  platinum  group,  which  are  closely  related 
to  the  metals  of  the  seventh  group,  by  virtue  of  the  analogy 
existing  between  the  compounds  of  these  metals  and  the 
cyanides  of  iron  and  the  cobaltamine  salts. 

700  Many  other  analogies  of  the  elements  are  exhibited  by 
such  an  arrangement.  Those  which  belong  to  different  groups, 
but  which  formerly,  owing  to  similarity  in  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties,  were  classed  together,  are  found  in  the  natural 
system  in  close  proximity.  Thus,  for  instance,  lithium  and 
magnesium,  which  both  form  difficultly  soluble  carbonates; 
and  boron  and  silicon,  which  jdeld  closely  corresponding 
volatile  fluorides  as  weU  £is  oxides  which  possess  a  certain 
analogy,  are  found  not  far  removed  from  one  another.  Lead 
is  also  placed  close  to  thallium ;  cadmium  on  the  same  line 
with  indium  and  tin,  and  vanadium  next  to  phosphorus.  The 
vanadates  exhibit  a  singular  analogy  with  many  chromates, 
and,  for  this  reason,  these  elements  were  at  one  time  classed 
together,  just  as  tellurium  was  formerly  considered  to  be  closely 
connected  with  antimony. 

These  relations  are  still  more  strikingly  exhibited  if  the  table  be 
rolled  spirally  round  a  cylinder,  for  in  this  way  elements  which 
are  connected  together  by  the  isomorphism  of  many  of  their 
salts  come  close  together ;  as,  for  example,  the  iron  and  copper 
group  with  the  magnesium  group,  and  the  silver  and  mercury 
groups  with  the  metals  of  the  gold  group. 

Our  table  contains  two  exceptions  marked  with  notes  of  inter- 
rogation. Tellurium  stands  before  iodine,  and  osmium  before 
the  other  metals  of  its  group  whose  atomic  weights  are  smaller. 
We  do  not  at  present  know  how  these  exceptions  are  to  be 
explained  ;  it  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  atomic  weights 
of  all  the  members  of  the  gold  group  require  revision,  as  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  recent  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  iridium. 
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•  Tellurium  belongs  most  decidedly  to  the  oxygen  group,  and 
in  the  same  way  ruthenium  is  closely  connected  with  man- 
ganese. Osmium  is,  again,  intimately  allied  to  ruthenium,  so 
that  they  must  certainly  be  classed  together. 

701  Another  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  matter  becomes 
endowed  with  analogous  properties  when  the  atomic  weight 
of  an  element  is  increased  by  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
number.  Thus,  starting  from  lithium,  we  find  that  its  more  im- 
portant properties  reappear  in  sodium,  whose  atomic  weight  is 
greater  by  sixteen,  whilst  another  increment  of  about  sixteen 
units  brings  us  to  potassium.  If  we  add  about  forty-six  to  this, 
we  then  arrive  at  rubidium,  and  nearly  the  same  increment  again 
brings  us  to  the  atomic  weight  of  caesium.  Similar  relations 
are  also  observed  in  the  case  of  other  series,  and  hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic 
function  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  magnitude  of  the  atomic  weight  in  the  several  groups  has 
a  distinct  influence  on  the  chemical  character  of  the  elements. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  groups  three  and  four  the  lower  members 
chiefly  give  rise  to  acids,  whilst  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  yield  basic  oxides.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  which 
are  placed  in  the  centre,  such  as  aluminium,  yield  oxides  which 
act  at  the  same  time  both  as  weak  acids  and  bases.  The  special 
characteristic  of  the  elements  of  groups  six  and  seven  is  the 
formation  of  acids,  which  are  the  stronger  the  lower  the  atomic 
weight,  whilst  in  the  case  of  groups  one  and  two  the  bases  formed 
are  more  powerful  the  higher  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element 
is.  We  also  find  in  other  groups  that  the  increase  of  the  atomic 
weight  is  accompanied  by  increase  in  the  acid-forming  power  of 
the  oxides,  or  in  the  decrease  of  their  basic  properties. 

702  Tlie  quantivalence  or  atomicity  of  the  elements  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  atomic  weight,  and  here  the  rela- 
tion is  even  more  clearly  seen  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  general 
chemical  characters  of  the  elements  which  we  have  already 
considered.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  members  of  each  of 
the  chief  groups  form  the  following  compounds  with  either 
chlorine  or  hydrogen : 

LiCl      BeCl^      BCI3      CH,      NH3      OH2      FH. 

Tlic   quantivalence   of  the  elements  of  these  series  gradually 
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rises  from  one  to  four,  and  then  as  gradually  diminiahes  agaio. 
.  A  similar  pheaomenon  is  observed  ia  the  other  series,  thus : 

AgCl  CdCl,  InCl,  SnCl^  SbH,  TeH,  IH. 
703  Other  relationships  also  exhibiting  a  periodic  varia- 
tioD  with  the  atomic  weight  are  observed  when  we  compare 
the  oxides,  hydroxides,  and  hydrates.  Or,  inasmuch  as  the  last 
series  of  componuds  is  very  incompletely  known,  we  may 
take  their  corresponding  methyl  compounds,  or  metbides,  which 
present  close  similarity  to  the  hydrides  : 


Orifle. 

Hjawiidc. 

Hydride. 

Melhide. 

NitO 
ALO,' 

J* 

NaOH 

Mg(OH), 

Al(OH). 

Si(OH). 

POtOH), 

S0,(0H1, 

C!0,(OH) 

SiH. 
PH, 

CIll 

»a(CHJ 

MgtCfO, 

A1(CH,), 

SifCH,). 

P(Ciy, 

S(CHJ 

cKcrf,) 

In  order  to  render  these  relations  more  clearly  visible,  tbe 
above  formulse  have  been  written,  so  as  to  show  the  correspon- 
dence in  composition,  without  reference  to  their  true  molecular 
weights.  Of  these  compounds  chlorine  beptoxide  is  not  known, 
the  corresponding  perchloric  acid  only  having  been  prepared. 
The  probability  that  it  can  exist  is  however  very  considerable, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  acquainted  with  manganese  heptoxide. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  oxygen  behaves  in  a 
totally  different  manner  to  hydrc^en  and  the  monad  radicals ; 
but  the  oxides,  whether  basic  or  acid-forming,  stand  in  intimate 
relation  to  their  hydroxides,  and  these  again  to  their  oxy- 
salts. 

The  composition  of  the  hydroxides  depends,  on  the  other  band, 
on  that  of  their  corresponding  hydrides,  inasmuch  as  the  number 
of  the  hydroxyls  wliich  are  replaced  by  oxygen  in  the  oxide  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydride 

704  If  we  were  to  deduce,  as  some  chemists  are  accustomed  to 
do,  the  quantivalence  of  the  elements  from  the  composition  of  the 
above-named  oxides,  the  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group  must  be 
considered  as  pentads,  aiv4  ^.VeV-^o  ^(Kwi-wyr^  ^jwvi^^w^VttaAi 
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and  heptads.  But  the  original  idea  of  quantivalence  (see  vol  ii. 
part  i,  page  28)  was  deduced  from  the  observation  that  different 
elements  combine  with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form 
volatile  compounds,  no  compounds  with  5,  6,  or  7  atoms  of 
hydrogen  being  known.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  this 
respect  Lothar  Meyer ^  has  introduced  the  term  index  of  affinity^ 
by  which  he  signifies  the  quantivalence  obtained  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  composition  of  the  highest  oxides.  He  has 
shown  that  these,  as  well  as  their  hydroxides,  may  be  represented 
by  the  general  formula 

H^X  A+„  or  H,XO .+, 


3 


when  (X)  signifies  the  element  in  question,  (v)  the  index  of 
affinity,  and  (n)  a  small  whole  number.  The  compounds  given 
on  page  612  correspond,  amongst  others,  to  the  above  formula. 
Many  of  these  formulaB  are  divisible  by  two,  and  the  simple 
formulae  ordinarily  in  use  are  thus  obtained.  In  a  similar  way 
the  formulae  of  the  chlorates,  sulphites,  selenites,  nitrites,  and 
phosphites  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 


xl2nA2Uy^.n 


-2> 


and  the  clilorites,  hypophosphites,  and  hyposulphites  by  the 
formula 

The  oxychlorides  and  chlorides,  &c.,  may  be  represented  in 
a  similar  way,  and  thus  a  classification  may  be  introduced 
corresponding  to  that  which  has  long  been  employed  in  organic 
chemistry.  Up  to  tlie  present  time,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  necessarily  incomplete  in  the  case  of  inorganic 
compounds,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  the 
solution  of  which  chemists  have  to  direct  their  attention  is 
the  discovery  of  the  general  law  which  governs  the  relation- 
ships observed  in  the  natural  classification  of  the  elements, 
for  this  law  will  express  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  all 
chemical  compounds. 

^  7?fr.  Deuisch.  Chnn,  Grs,  vi,  101. 
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ATOMIC  VOLUME  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHT. 

705  Mendelejeflf  and  Meyer  have  also  shown  that  not  only 

--.  the  chemi(^,  but  also  the  physi(»1,  properties  of  the  elements 

•'  otand  in  dose  relationship  with  their  atomic  weights,  and  that 

':  fhese  properties  also  exhibit  a  close  connection  and  periodic 

j  relation.    Into  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot,  however, 

■•  here  enter,  reserving  it  for  the  chapter  on  theoretical  chemistry. 

One  point  only  we  shall  here  mention,  namely,  the  rela- 

;   tionship  which  exists  between  atomic  weight  and  atomic  volume. 

! .  By  this  last  property  we  imderstand  the  number  obtained  by 

dividing  the  atomic  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  element. 

'■  This  undergoes  a  regular  increase  or  diminution  with  variation 

of  the  atomic  weight,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 

which  MendelejefiT's  arrangement    of  the  elements  has   been 

adopted  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  later  on  : 

Table  of  Atotnic  Volume'Eelatioiis. 


Li=110 

Be=4-4 

B=41 

0  =  3-6 

N=? 

(o-5y) 

(21) 

(2-6b) 

(3-3) 

Nas=28-7 

Mk=1S-8 

Al=lo-7 

Si=112 

P=i3r.) 

(097) 

(1.74) 

(2-5(J) 

(2-49) 

(2-3) 

K>=48-4 

Ca=254 

-T 

Ti=? 

V=93 

(08(0 

(157) 

(5  5) 

Cu=7-2 

Zn=91 

-? 

f 

m 

Aii=lS2 

(8») 

(715) 

(5  07) 

The  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  specific  gravities ;  the  others 
are  the  atomic  volumes. 

CORRECTION  OF  DOUBTFUL  ATOMIC  WEIGHT. 


706  Mendelejeff  has  pointed  out  that  the  periodic  law  may 
be  employed  for  the  correction  of  doubtful  atomic  weights,  and 
also  for  predicting  the  probable  existence  and  properties  of 
elements  which  have  hitherto  not  been  recognised. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  explain  this  important 
application  of  the  law  : 

(1)  The  atomic  weight  of  molybdenum  is  by  some  chemists 
assumed  to  be  Mo  =«  96,  whilst  others  take  it  in  round  numbers 
to  be  Mo  »  92.  The  latter  number  does  not  fit  into  the 
natural  system,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  molybdenum  would 
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be  placed  before  niobium,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  elements 
with  which  it  does  not  exhibit  any  analogies.  The  newer  atomic 
weight  determination  of  Liechti  has  confirmed  these  views,  in- 
asmuch as  the  true  number  appears  to  be  95*6. 

(2)  Uranium  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  an  atomic  weight 
of  60,  and  at  a  later  period  this  number  was  doubled.  The  specific 
heat  of  this  metal  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  neither  of 
the  above  numbers  fits  into  the  natural  system.  In  the  first 
instance  the  metal  would  be  placed  between  nickel  and  copper, 
and  it  does  indeed  show  certain  analogies  with  the  metds  of 
the  iron  group.  But  in  order  that  the  fonnulae  of  its  oxides 
might  agree  with  those  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  uranium  was 
taken  to  possess  an  atomic  weight  of  120 ;  this  alteration  would 
place  it  between  tin  and  antimony,  metals  with  which  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  analogies.  Moreover,  both  the  above-mentioned 
atomic  weights  are  out  of  accord  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
18-4,  which  uranium  is  found  to  possess.  The  atomic  weight 
of  240,  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  gives,  however,  to 
uranium  a  natural  position  in  the  chromium  group. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  UNDISCOVERED 

ELEMENTS. 

707  A  cursory  inspection  of  the  last  table  shows  the  existence 
of  three  spaces  in  which  no  element  occurs,  and  many  more  such 
spaces  are  noticed  when  all  the  elements  are  compared  together 
in  a  similar  way.  According  to  Mendelejeflf  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  these  spaces  indicate  the 
positions  to  be  occupied  by  elements  which  have  hitherto 
remained  undiscovered  ;  and  he  suggests  that,  in  this  way,  it  is 
possible  to  predict  not  only  the  existence,  but  even  the  properties 
of  hitherto  imrecognised  elements.  In  order  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  nomenclature,  MendelejefiT  proposes  to  derive 
the  names  of  the  missing  elements  from  the.name  of  the  firet 
member  of  the  series,  prefixing,  for  the  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  Sanscrit  numbers  eka^  diwi,  tri,  ischatur.  The  three 
spaces  in  the  foregoing  table  will,  therefore,  be  filled  up  by  the 
names  ehahoron,  ekaluminium,  and  ekasilicon.  Eespecting 
the  second  of  these  Mendelejeff  says :  "  In  its  properties  it 
stands  between  z\nc  awA.  ^«>a\\vi,QTv,  ^\\.  'Ocsfe  ^\!ka  Wid^  and 
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between  aluminium  and  indium  on  the  other.  Like  the 
latter,  it  forms  a  sesquioxide;  its  atomic  weight  is  about  68, 
its  specific  gravity  about  6  0,  and  its  atomic  volume  approaches 
11'5.*'  These  predictions  have  been  verified  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.  Ekaluminium  turns  out  to  be  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran's  gallium,  which  has  an  atomic  weight  of  69  8,  a 
specific  gravity  of  5*9,  and  an  atomic  volume  of  11 '8.  Whether 
the  other  predictions  will  prove  equally  successful  time  alone 
can  show. 

The  natural  classification  of  the  elements  founded  upon  the 
relations  exhibited  by  the  atomic  weights  will,  at  some  future 
period,  form  the  startingrpoint  for  a  true  theory  of  chemical 
afl&nity.  It  will  lead  to  the  'establishment  of  a  system  of 
inorganic  chemistry  corresponding  to  the  much  more  complete 
system  which  now  exists  for  organic  compounds.  Certain 
analogies  thus  become  apparent  which,  without  such  a  classifica- 
tion, might  have  been  overlooked.  Thus  it  could  scarcely  have 
otherwise  happened  that  oxygen  and  chromium,  chlorine  and 
manganese,  boron  and  indium,  or  sodium  and  copper,  could 
be  considered  as  analogous  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
groups.  Much  less  probable  does  it  appear  that  chemists  should 
be  able  thus  to  predict  not  only  the  existence  but  even  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  hitherto  undiscovered 
elements. 
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manufacturer  of  ice -making  machinery,  and  the  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  gained  by  each  in  his  own  business  have 
materially  assisted  to  bring  about  one  of  the  most  interesting 
results  in  the  annals  of  scientific  discovery. 

The  process  successfully  adopted  in  each  case  consisted  in 
simultaneously  exposing  the  gas  to  a  very  high  pressure  and  to  a 
very  low  temperature.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (vol.  i. 
p.  79)  that  unless  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  lowered  below 
the  point  termed  by  Andrews  the  critical  pointy  no  liquefaction 
of  the  gas  can  occur.  In  the  case  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  the 
other  gases  formerly  termed  permanent,  this  critical  point  lies  at 
a  very  low  temperature,  previously  not  reached  by  any  experi- 
menter ;  hence  no  amount  of  pressure  applied  to  the  gas  above 
that  point  is  sufficient  to  produce  liquefaction. 

The  increase  of  pressure  was  effected  by  Pictet  by  evolving  the 
gas  in  a  wrought-iron  vessel  strong  enough  to  withstand  an 
enormous  tension ;  whilst  in  Cailletet's  arrangement  the  same 
end  was  brought  about  by  a  hydraulic  press.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  low  temperature  the  first  experimenter  made  use  of 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  thus  producing 
a  constant  temperature  of  - 130**.  Cailletet,  on  the  other  hand, 
effected  the  same  end  by  suddenly  diminishing  the  pressure 
upon  the  compressed  gas.  This  sudden  expansion  gives  rise  to 
a  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  caused  by  the  transference  of 
heat  into  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  expanding  gas 
{chaUur  de  detente).  So  great  is  the  amount  of  heat  thus  absorbed 
that  the  temperature  of  the  particles  sinks  below  the  critical 
point  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  a  condensation  occurs,  the 
finely  divided  liquid  oxygen  or  hydrogen  appearing  as  a  mist 
in  the  tube. 


LIQUEFACTION  OF  OXYGEN  BY  PICTET. 

709  A  vertical  section  and  a  ground  plan  of  Pictet's  ^  appa- 
ratus are  shown  in  Figs.  192  and  193.  p  and  /  are  two  pumps, 
y  being  an  exhausting,  and  p  a  compressing  pump,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  ice-making  machines.  These  are  employed 
respectively  for  the  volatilization  and  condensation  of  liquid 
sulphur  dioxide,  SOg,  contained  in  the  outer  inclined  double- 
jacketed  tube  (r)  Fig.  192 ;  and  both  pumps  are  so  arranged 

»  Comp,  Bend.  Ixxxv.  12U,  1220 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [6],  xiii.  145. 
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that  there  is  the  largest  possible  amount  of  difference  of  pres- 
sure always  kept  up  between  the  two  cylinders.  In  the  tube 
(r)  the  pressure  is  so  regulated  that  the  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
evaporates  at  a  temperature  of  —  65°  The  gaseous  SOj  passes 
through  the  pumps  and  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  stream 
of  cold  water  which  surrounds  the  reservoir  (c)  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  +  25°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  2*75  atmospheres.  The 
liquid  tlien  flows  back  through  the  small  tube  (z)  into  the 
tube  (R).  (o)  and  {o')  are  two  smaller  pumps  which  act  upon 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  which  is  contained  in  the  tube  (s).  These 
pumps  are  so  arranged  that  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  takes 
place  from  the  tube  (s)  at  a  temperature  of  - 140**,  this  being 
surrounded  by  the  liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  and  flowing  under 
a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  through  the  tube  (s)  into  the 
tube  or  cylinder  surrounding  the  tube  (a).  All  these  portiona 
of  the  apparatus  are  made  of  strong  cold-drawn  copper  tubes 
able  to  resist  a  high  pressure.  (b)  is  a  strong  wrougbt-iron 
retort  employed  for  the  evolution  of  the  gas  about  to  be  con- 
densed. The  gas  thus  generated  passes  into  the  long  thin 
copper  condensation-tube  (a),  four  meters  in  length,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  bath  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  at  a  constant 
temperature  varying  from  —  120®  to  —  140^  The  end  of  this 
condensation-tube  is  provided  with  a  well-fitting  stopcock  (v) 
and  a  Bourdon's  manometer  at  (m),  capable  of  indicating  a 
pressure  up  to  800  atmospheres.  With  this  apparatus  oxygen 
was  first  condensed  on  the  22nd  December,  1877. 

710  The  following  description  of  the  experiment  will  render 
intelligible  the  working  of  the  process : 

(1.)  9  A.M. — The  pumps  for  condensing  and  rarefying  the 
sulphur  dioxide  were  set  to  work. 

(2.)  9.30. — ^The  temperature  of  the  upper  tube  was -55'. 
The  pumps  for  condensing  and  rarefying  the  carbon  dioxide 
were  started. 

(3.)  10.40. — Temperature  inside  the  tubes  —  60**;  pressure, 
5  atmospheres.  800  litres  of  carbon  dioxide  have  been 
liquefied. 

(4.)  11.0. — The  shell  containing  the  chlorate  of  potash  is 
now  heated. 

(5.)  11. 15. — The  temperature  of  the  carbon  dioxide  sinks  to 
-  130°.  The  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  copper  tube  =  5  atmo- 
spheres. The  pressure  then  began  gradually  to  rise,  and  at  last 
it  remained  constimt,  as  is  seen  in  tho  following  table : 
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(6.)  12.10  p.m. 

(7.)  12.36  . 

(8.)  12.37  . 

(9.)  12.38  . 
(10.)  12.40  . 
(11.)  12.4,2  . 
(12.)  12.44  . 
(13.)  1.0  . 
(14)      1.5   . 


■Pressure  of  oxygen   50  ats. ;  temp,  as  before. 

.  100 
.  200 
.  460 
.  525 
.  526 
.  525 
.  471 
.  475 


>t 


}» 


>t 


»> 


>» 


ii 


» 


The  pressure  now  remained  constant.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  glass  tube  was  filled  with  liquid  oxygen.  On 
opening  the  stopcock  at  the  end  of  the  oxygen  tube,  a  lustrous 
jet  of  liquid  oxygen  issued  with  great  violence,  whilst  around 
it  was  a  haze  of  particles  of  solid  oxygen. 

On  January  10th,  1878,  M.  Pictet,  in  like  manner,  succeeded 
in  liquefying  hydrogen  obtained  by  heating  potassium  formate 
with  caustic  soda.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  pressure  in 
the  condensation  tube  became  constant  at  650  atmospheres  and 
at  a  temperature  of  —  140^  This  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be 
the  tension  of  liquid  hydrogen  at  that  temperature.  On  opening 
the  stopcock  a  steel-blvs  coloured  opaque  jet  of  liquid  hydrogen 
rushed  out  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rattling 
was  heard  as  if  small  shot  or  hail  had  fallen  on  to  the  ground- 
This  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  particles  of  solid  hydro- 
gen formed  by  the  sudden  volatilization  of  the  liqidd  striking 
the  ground.  When  the  pressure  sank  down  to  370  atmospheres 
the  stopcock  was  closed.  It  then  fell  to  320,  and  again  rose  to 
325  atmospheres.  At  this  moment  the  stopcock  was  again 
opened,  and  a  similar  continuous  stream  of  hydrogen  was  emitted. 

THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  LIQUID  OXYGEN. 

711  Dumas  had  some  time  ago  stated  on  theoretical  grounds 
that  oxygen  and  sulphur  must  possess  equal  atomic  volumes,  and 
therefore  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  in  the  liquid  state 
of  coui*se  would  be  1,  as  that  of  sulphur  is  about  2.  Pictet  was 
able  to  confirm  this  prediction,  inasmuch  as  he  found  that 
45*467  grams  of  liquid  oxygen  occupied  a  volume  of  46*25  cbc. 

The  general  arrangement  and  appearance  of  Pictet's  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  194  on  the  next  page,  in  which  the  end  of 
the  oxygen  condensation-tube  (a),  the  stopcock  (v),  and  the 
manometer  {m)  are  seen. 
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CAILLETETS    PROCESS    FOR   LIQUEFYING 
THE   GASES. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  M.  Cailletct'  for  the  lique- 
faction of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ia  shown  in  Fig,  19.5.  The 
first  part  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  powerful  hydraulic 
preaa,  the  soft  steel  cylinder  (a)  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  bands 
(B  b)  on  to  a  horizontal  cast-iron  bed.  A  steel  piston  works 
into  this  cylinder  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
piston  is  attached  the  screw  (k).  which  can  be  carried  backwards 
or  forwards  by  turning  the  wheel  (m)  either  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  ia  filled  with  water  from  the 
vessel  (g),  and  this  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
by  a  fine  opening,  which  can  be  perfectly  closed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  a  conical  valve  attached  to  a  piston  worked  by  the 
wheel  (o).  On  withdrawing  this  piston  water  flows  into  the 
cylinder. 


The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  receiver  (Fig,  107). 
"  "  1  consists  of  a  glass  tube  with  reservoir  at  the  lower  end 
■flrmly  bedded  into  a  steel  head  (R,  Fig.  197),  sufficiently  strong  to 
rneist  a  pressure  of  1,000  atmospheres.  This  receiver  is  placed 
'  Compt.  Iknililt,  1.  85,  SIS  ;  miil  Ana.  Chim.  Phyi,  [B),  15,  i: 
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in  direct  counection  with  the  hydraulic  pomp  by  means  of  > 
flexible  metallic  tube  (tu)  of  small  diameter,  A  steel  head  is 
firmly  screwed  on  to  the  apper  part  of  the  receiver  by  tbe 
acrew  (e'),  and  this  head  carries  the  glass  tube  (t),  which  contains 


C 


the  gas  to  be  experimented  npoo.  The  ahape  and  mode  of 
fixing  this  tube  with  its  reservoir  of  gas  is  Been  in  Fig.  196 ; 
wliilst  in  Fig.  197  the  same  is  shown  placed  in  position  with  tbe 
lower  portion  dipping  into  the  mercury  which  fills  the  lowei 


part  of  the  steel  receiver.  As  the  glass  reservoir  ia  exposed 
to  the  same  pressure  on  both  its'  inside  and  outside  aurfeces, 
its  dimensions  may  be  made  large  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
high  pressures  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  courae  of  the 
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lerimenta.  The  thin  tube,  on  the  other  liand,  which  passes  out 
(ve  the  steel  head  of  the  coudeoser  has  of  course  to  support  the 
Bsaiire  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  gases,  and  hence  j 
it  must  be  made  of  strong  glass  with  a  capillary  bore.     A  gla« 
cylinder  (M)  resting  on  the  iron  flange  (s)  serves  to  enable  tb6  1 
experimenter  to  surround  the  tube  either  with  a  freezing-mixtureJ 
or  with  a  warm  liquid.     When  the  reservoir  has  been  filled  with  I 
the  pure  dry  gas  under  examination  the  end  of  the  tube  is  care- J 
fully  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  screwed  into  position.  I 
Water  is  then   forced  into  the   receiver   from    the    hydraulicj 
cylinder ;  this  forces  the  mercury  into  the  reservoir,  and  the  J 


_fSOnipi'essed  gas  condenses  in  the  capillary  tube,  where  thft' 
changes  wliich  occur  can  be  readily  obser\'ed.  The  position  of  thai 
receiver  and  capillary  tube  is  shown  at  a  and  m  Fig.  195. 

.  pressure  is  measured  by  two  manometers  (N  and  n'.  Fig.  195. 
With  this  apparatus  Cailletet  liquefied  ethylene  at  +  4°  under 
a  pressure  of  46  atmospheres ;  acetylene  under  the  ordinary 
temperature  at  a  pressure  of  86  atmospheres ;  nitric  oxide  and 
marsh  gas  required  to  be  cooled  to  -11°,  and  these  became 
liquid  at  the  respective  pressures  of  104  and  108  atmospheres. 
Ctxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  remained  liquid  at  a  temperature 
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of  —29"*  under  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres.  "When,  how- 
ever, this  pressure  was  suddenly  reduced  a  thick  mist  was 
formed  in  the  tubes,  and  this  condensed,  forming  small  drops 
of  nitrogen  at  a  temperature  of  13  and  under  a  pressure  of  200 
atmospheres.  Hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared,  when  the 
pressure  from  300  atmospheres  was  suddenly  removed,  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  mist,  but  dried  air  liquefied  under  a  pressure 
of  200  atmospheres  after  it  had  been  well  cooled  with  hquid 
nitrous  oxide. 

712  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  liquefaction  of  the  diffi- 
cultly condensible  gases  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ducretet 
et  Cie  of  Paris.^  The  condensing  arrangements  of  this  apparatus 
are  seen  in  Fig.  198,  the  apparatus  of  the  receiver  and  glass 
tube  and  reservoir  being  identical  with  that  just  described 
(Fig.  197).  The  piston  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  is  worked  by 
the  lever  (l),  and  by  this  means  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres 
can  be  reached.  Jn  order  to  increase  this  pressure  up  to  300 
atmospheres  a  steel  plunger  can  be  slowly  forced  into  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  the  first  wheel.  The  second  wheel  works 
a  second  plunger,  by  the  withdrawal  of  which  the  pressure  cah 
be  suddenly  diminished,  and  thus  the  temperature  so  reduced 
that  the  gas  is  liquefied  by  the  intense  cold  produced. 

'  Rue  des  Feuillantines,  89. 
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Abel;  products  of  combustion  of  guu- 

powder,  i.,  85 
Abyssinia  ;  gold  in,  ii.,  301 
Acetic  acid,  ancient  references  to,  i.,  32 
Acetylene,  liquefaction  of,  525 
Acid-forming  oxides  of  metals,  i.,  32 
Acids,  general  properties  of,  i.,  32 
Africa ;  gold  in,  ii.,  361 
Agricola;  mode  of  refining  saltpetre,  i., 
78 ;  zinc  sulphate,  261 ;  copper  smelt- 
ing, 319  ;  ancient  manufacture  of  iron, 
ii.,  34,  45 ;  (p^ien  vitriol,  94 ;  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  119 ;  cobalt,  126 ;  pro- 
cess of  tinning  iron,  237  ;  bismuth,  330 
Air,  atmospheric  liquefaction  of,  ii.,  523 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  iron  furnaces  at,  ii.,  55 
Alchemy,  search  after  the  philosoper's 

stone,  ii.,  360 
Alfreton ;  gases  in  blast-furnace  for  smelt- 
ing iron,  ii.,  55 
Algarotus ;  powder  of  Algaroth,  ii..  317 
Alkali  group,  metals  of  the,  i.,  22,  55 
Alkali-maker^s  waste,  i.,  151 
Alkali  manufacture,  i.,  132 
Alkali,  volatile  (ammonia),  i.,  173 
Alkaline  earths,  metals  of  the,  i.,22, 187 ; 

history  of  their  discovery,  ib. 
Alloys,  metallic,  i.,  6 
Alloys  of  copper,  i.,  326 
Alluvial -washing  for  gold  {see  Gold) 
Aiumina,  i.,  442 
Aluminates,  i.,  445 
Aluminium  and  oxygen,  i.,  442 
Aluminium  bromide,  i.,  447 
Aluminium  chloride,  i.,  446 
Aluminium  fluoride,  i.,  448 
Aluminium  group  of  metals,  i.,  23 
Aluminium  iodide,  i.,  447 
Aluminium  nitrate,  i.,  457 
Aluminium  oxide,  i.,  442 
Aluminium,  phosphates  of,  i.,  457 
Aluminium,  silicates  of,  i.,  457 
Aluminium  sodium  fluoritlo,  i.,  448 
Aluminium  sulphate,  i.,  449 
Alums,  neutral  and  basic,  i.,  455 


Amalgams,  i.,  9,  394 

America ;  gold  in,  ii.,  361,  362  *,  its  disco- 
very in  California,  361 
American  hematites,  ii.,  38 
Ammoniacal  auric  oxide,  ii.,  378 
Ammoniacal  cobalt  compomids,  ii.,  135  ^ 
Ammoniacal   compounds  of   copper,  i., 

339 
Ammoniacal  chromic  salts,  ii.,  161 
Ammoniacal  iridium  compoimds,  ii.,  446 
Ammoniacal  osmium  compounds,  ii.,  462 
Ammoniacal  palladium  compounds,  ii., 

429 
Ammoniacal    platinum   compounds,  ii., 

408 
Ammoniacal  rhodium  compounds,  ii.,436 
Ammoniacal  ruthenium  compounds,  ii., 

454 
Ammonio-cobaltous  salts,  ii.,  138 
Ammonio-silver  chromate,  ii.,  176 
Ammonio-silver  oxide,  i.,  368 
Ammonium-alimi,  i.,  456 
Ammonium  amalgam,  i.,  174, 395 
Ammoniimi  antimonate,  ii.,  315 
Ammonium  aur-ammonium  sulphite,  ii., 

380 
Ammonium  aurocyanide,  ii.,  382 
Ammonium  bromide,  i.,  178 
Ammonium  carbonate,  normal,  i.,  182 
Ammonium  chlorate,  i ,  178 
Ammonium  chloraurate,  ii.,  383 
Ammonium  chloride,  i.,  175 
Ammonium  chromic  sulphate,  ii.,  165 
Ammonium  cyanate,  i.,  183 
Ammonium  cyanaurate,  ii.,  385 
Ammonium  cyanide,  i.,  189. 
Ammonium  dichromate,  ii.,  173 
Ammonium  dimolybdate,  ii.,  195 
Ammonium  ferricyanide,  ii..  Ill 
Ammonium  ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 
Ammonium  ferrous  sulphate,  ii.,  90 
Ammonium  fluoride,  i.,  178 
Ammonium  fluoxyvanadates,  ii.,  297 
Ammonium  heptasulphide,  i.,  185 
Ammonium  hexchromate,  ii.,  173 
Ammonium  hydrosulphide,  i.,  184 
Ammonium  hypovandate,  ii.,  293 
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weights,  correction  of  doubtful, 
\ 

oDze  coin,  analysis  of,  ii.,  239 
villus ;  rubidium  L,  ld5 
,  ii.,  385 
-omide,  ii.,  384 
iloride,  ii.,  382 
ranide,  ii.,  384 
dide,  ii.,  384 
ilts,  ii.,  382 
iocyanate,  ii.,  385 
bromide,  ii.,  379 
chloride,  ii.,  379 
cyanide,  ii.,  381 
iodide,  ii.,379 
salts,  ii.,  379 
thiocyanate,  ii.,  382 
a ;  production  of  tiii  in,  ii.,  232 ; 
iekis  of,  362 ;  gold  discoyered  bv 
;    Strzelecki,  ib.;  Sir    BodericK 
lison's  judgment  on  the  Count's 
its   and  specimens,  ib.;    further 
series,  363;  quantities  produced 
;w  South  Wales   from  1851  to 
ib. ;  in  Victoria,  1851  to  1865, 
)65 ;  large  nuggets,  ib. ;  analyses 
tive  gold,  ib. 

>e  printing  process,  ii.,  172 
.i.,342 
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8  metal,  ii.,  308. 

ftoger ;  gunpowder,  i.,  81 ;  deton- 

powder,  ib.;  powder  of  fusion, 
um^'s  quick  flux,  ib. 
island  of ;  tin  ores,  ii.,  232, 236 

England,  assay  of  gold,  ii ,  387 
prot^ion  of  iron  m>m  rust,  ii., 

;  its  history,!.,  208 ;  sources,  209 ; 
ration  of  the  metal,  ib. ;  its  salts, 
detection  and  estimation  of,  229  ; 
[c  weight,  230 
alummate,  i.,  446 
and  oxygen,  i.,  220 
and  sulphur,  i.,  227 
carbonate,  i.,  227 
chlorate,  i.,  224 
chloride,  i.,  222 
chromate,  ii.,  173 
dioxide,  i.,  221 
disulphate,  i.,  226 
dithionate,  i. ,  226 
ferrate,  ii.,  91 
ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 
hydrofiulphide,  i.,  228 
hydroxicfe,  i.,  220 
iodate,  i.,  224 
iridicyanidc,  ii.,  448 
metatungstate,  ii.,  212 
molybdate,  ii.,  195 
monosulphide,  i.,  227 
monoxide,  i.,  220 
nitrate,  i.,  226 
osmiocyanidc,  ii.,  463 
pentasulphide,  i.,  228 
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Barium  platinocyanide,  ii.,  418 

Barium  platinonitrite,  li.,  407 

Barium  potassium  ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 

Barium,  silicates  of,  i.,  226 

Barium  silioofluoride,  i.,  227 

Barium  sulphate,  i.,  224 

Barium  tetrasulphide,  i.,  228 

Barium  thioantimooate,  ii.,  824 

Barium  trisulphide,  i.,  228 

Barium  tungstate,  ii.,  212 

Barrow  Hsematite  Steel  Company,  blast 
furnace,  ii.,  49 

Baryta,  i.,  220 

Basic  lead  chromate,  ii.,  175 

Baum6's  quick  flux,  i.,  81 

Beoquerel ;  protection  of  iron  from  rust, 
ii.,32 

Beetroot,  rubidium  In,  L,  166;  prepara- 
tion of  potassium  from,  ib. 

Beetz;  on  passiye  iron,  ii.,  33 

Beguin;  yolatile  sulphides  of  ammonia, 
i.,  185 ;  fulminating  gold,  ii.,  378 

Belgian^  process  for  the  preparation  of 
zinc,  i.,  254 

BeU-metal,ii.,239 

Bergman ;  on  acids,  i.,  33 ;  his  inyestiga- 
tions  on  manganese,  ii.,  2 ;  on  iron  and 
steel,  66;  iron  and  phosphorus,  121; 
cobalt,  127 ;  nickel,  143 ;  molybdenum, 
184;  bismuth,  330;  fulminating  gold, 
379 ;  platinum,  389 

Berlin,  analysis  of  bronze  statue  of  Bac- 
chus at,  ii.,  239  ^ 

Berthollet ;  on  acids,  i.,  33 ;  fulminating 
silyer,  68 ;  chlorate  of  potash,  70,  71 ; 
iron  and  steel,  ii.,  66;  oxides  of  iron, 
85 ;  iron  and  cyanogen,  104 

Beryl,  i.,  233, 468 

Beryllia,  i.,  233 

Beryllium  (or  glucinum),  its  history,  i., 
231;  beryllium  oxide,  233;  salts  of 
beryllium,  234 ;  detection  and  estimation 
of  the  metal,  235 ;  atomic  weight,  236. 

Beryllium  aluminate,  i.,  446 

Beryllium,  carbonates  of,  i.,  235 

Beryllium  chloride,  i.,  234 

Beryllium  hydroxide,  i.,  234 

Beryllium  nitrate,  i.,  234 

Beryllium  oxide,  i.,  233 

Beryllium,  phosphates  of,  i.,  235 

Beryllium,  sulphates  of,  i.,  234 

Berzelius;  constitution  of  salts,  i.,  36; 
extraction  of  lithium  salts,  158 ;  lead 
nitrite,  290 ;  meteoric  iron,  ii.,  29 ;  iron 
and  cyanogen,  104, 112  ;  atomic  weight 
of  iron,  126;  zirconium,  267;  ti^o- 
rium,  272 ;  yanadium,  277 ;  yanadates, 
284 ;  auric  chloride,  382 ;  rhodium,  432 

Bessemer  \  steel  process,  ii.,  69 — 75 ;  ap- 
plication of  the  spectroscope  to  the 
Bessemer  flame,  76;  composition  of 
Bessemer-metal  and  Bessemer-slag,  75 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  manufaotore  of, !., 
153 

Bichromate  of  potash,  ii.,  170 

Biot's  process  en  extrsotiiig  gold  bj  mor* 
cury,  ii.,  869 

Bismuth,  ii.,  380—844;  iiietiaUe,  StOi 
metallurgy   of,  381 ;   diftribalta  m 
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ores,  ii.,  330—332 ;  total  oroduction  of 
bismuth,  331 ;  oommercial  analj^sis  of, 
333,  333;  native,  ib.;  properties  of, 
333 ;  its  uses,  334  ;  detection  and  esti- 
mation of,  343 ;  atomic  weight,  344 

Biftmuth  alloys,  uses  of,  ii.,  3^ 

Bismuth  aud  oxygen,  ii.,  335 

Bismuth  and  sulphur,  ii.,  341 

IMsmuth  arsenate,  ii.,  340 

Bismuth  carbonate,  basic,  ii.,  340 

Bismuth  chlorsulphide,  ii.,  342 

Bismuth,  chromates  of,  ii.,  340 

Bismuth  dichloride,  ii.,  335 

Bismuth  dioxide,  ii.,  335 

Bismuth  disulphide,  ii.,  341 

Bismuth  nitrate,  basic,  ii.,  338 ;  its  medi- 
cinal and  other  uses,  339 

Bismuth  orthophosphate,  ii.,  340 

liismuth  oxyiodide,  ii.,  338 

Bismuth  pentoxide,  ii.,  341 

Bismuth  silicate,  ii.,  340 

liismuth  totroxide,  ii.,  341 

Bismuth  thioxysalphide,  ii.,  342 

Bismuth  tribromide,  ii.,  337 

Bismuth  trichloride,  ii.,  336 

Bismuth  trifluoride,  ii.,  338 

Bismuth  trihydroxide,  ii.,  336 

Bismuth  tri-iodide,  ii.,  337 

Bismuth  trinitrate,  ii.,  338 

Bismuth  trioxide,  ii.,  336 

Bismuth  triselenide,  ii.,  342 

Bismuth  trisulphate,  ii.,  338 

Bismuth  trisulphide,  ii.,  342 

Bismuth  tritelluride,  ii.,  342. 

Bismuthic  acid,  ii.,  341 

Black-ash  process,  in  the  manufacture  of 
alkali,  i.,  133 ;  manufacture  of  salt- 
cake,  142 ;  analysis  of  black-ash,  147, 
148 ;  lixiviation  of,  148 

**  Black-baud  "  iron-stone,  ii.,  41 ;  analysis 
of,  43 

BUck-lead,  ii.,  183 

Black  tin,  ii.,  235 

Blanc  fixe,  i.,  225 

Blast  furnaces  {see  Furnaces) 

Bleaching-powder,  manufacture  of,  i., 
194—200 ;  Deacon's  process,  199 

Blicksilber,  ii.,  331 

Blister-copper,  i.,  314 

Blister-titeel,  ii.,  68 

*'  Bloom "  of  iron,  ii.,  44 ;  "  bloomery 
forges,"  ib. 

Blue-billy  iron  ore,  ii.,  83 

Blue  John  (fluorspar),  i.,  193 

Blue  oxides  of  molybdenum,  ii.,  196 

Bnerhave ;  constitution  of  salts,  i.,  35 

B>)lus  ;  ferrous  disulphatc,  ii.,  96 

Bolivia ;  tin  ores  of,  ii.,  232 ;  analysis  of 
native  gold,  363 

Bone-phosphate,  i.,  205 

Bononian  phosphorus,  i.,  228 

Ikjrates  of  lead,  i.,  291 

Borax,  it«  history  and  sources,  i.,  126, 128 

Borax  glass,  i.,  127 

Bottle  glass,  i.,  466,  469 

Boyle ;  his  definition  of  acids,  i.,  33 ;  con- 
stitution of  salts,  35 ;  normal  potas- 
sium sulphate,  74;  volatile  sulphides 
of  ammonia,   185 ;   zinc,  251 ;  copper. 


310 ;  action  of  nitric  add  on  tia,  n., 
245;  reduction  of  metallic  aotiiDOBj, 
304 ;  bismuth  nitrate,  338 

Brandes ;  nickel  alloys,  ii.,  146 

Brandt;  cobalt,  ii.,  126 

Brass,  i.,  326 

Brass  coated  with  antimony,  ii.,  906 

Brazil ;  meteoric  inm  in,  ii,  29 ;  gold  in, 
361 

Brewster,  Sir  David ;  his  moDocfannitie 
lamp,  ii.,  468 

Brine  (see  Salt) 

Britannia-metal,  analyses  of,  ii.,  907, 9i^ 

Bromauric  add,  ii.,  384 

Bromides,  i.,4d 

Bromine  and  antimony,  ii.,  319 

Bromine  and  tungsten,  ii.,  206 

Ifoomine  and  vanadium,  iL,  296 

Brom-molybdic  fluoride,  iL,  187 

Brom-molybdic  liydronde,  ii.,  186 

Brom-molybdic  sulphate,  ii.,  187 

Bronze;  timgsten>pota88iam,  i.,  213;  tnB|> 
sten-sodium,  ib.;  an  analysis  of  suricii 
coins  and  statues,  238, 2S9 ;  of  hroat 
statue  of  GermanicuB,  i^. ;  of  Thah 
waldsen's  Shepherd,  t^. ;  of  stetiK  of 
Bacchus  at  Berlin,  t'A. ;  of  ilatiie  ef 
Lessing,  Brunswick,  ih. 

Bronze  ;  vanadium,  ii.,  284 

Brunner ;  preparation  of  metallic  potat* 
slum,  i.,  57;  me^llic  sodinm,  IM; 
metallic  manganese,  ii.,  4 

Bunsen  ;  composition  of  gunpowder,  u 
60 ;  spectrum-reaction  m  sooiiim,  US; 
lithium,  158,  159;  cnsiam,  169;  k, 
465,  469 ;  rubidium,  164 ;  barium,  HI: 
chromium  trioxide,  169;  ozidti  ef 
antimony,  311 ;  preparation  of  pm 
palladium,  423 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoif ;  their  diMOieriti 
by  spectrum  analysis,  ii.,  460, 473 

Butter  of  zinc,  i.,  260  ;  of  tin,  iL,  247;  d 
antimony,  316 

Butterley ;  iron-stone,  analysis  of,  n.,41 


C. 


Cadet,  salsola  soda,  i.,  104 

Cadmium;  its  historr,  i,  265; 
266 ;  salts  of  cadmium,  267 ;  detodiBi 
and  estimation  of,  269 ;  atomic  weifM 
ib. 

Cadmium  amalgam,  i.,  395 

Cadmium  carbonates,  i.,  268 

Cadmium  chloride,  i,  267 

Cadmium  hydroxide,  i.,  267 

Cadmium  iodide,  i,  268 

Cadmium  nitrate,  i,  268 

Cadmium  oxide,  i.,  267 

Cadmium  sulphate,  i.,  268 

Cadmimn  sulphide,  i,  268 

Caesium ;  its  history,  i.,  169  ;  sooroet,  ]|9; 
salts  of  ciesium,  171 ;  detection  andcrti- 
mation,  f ^. ;  atomic  weight,  173 ;  tk 
spectroscope  in  its  discovery,  ii.,  40k 
4(;9 

C«Bsium  carbcnate,  normal,  i.,  171 
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chloride,  i.,  171 
hjrdroxide,  i.,  171 
nitrate,  i.,  171 
platinichloride,  ii.,  406 
sulphate,  ncMrmal,  i.,  171 
b ;  liquefaction  of  oxygen,  ii.,  521 ; 
paratiu  for  liquefying  gases,  523 
ion  of  iron  ire,  ii.,  42 
I  magnesia,  i.,  240 
;  its  history,  L,  187 ;  sources,  ib. ; 
ration    of   the    metal,  188;    its 
191;  detection  and  estimation, 
itomic  weight,  213 
and  oxygen,  i.,  189 
and  sulphur,  i.,  210 
bromide,  i.,  192 
carbonate,  i.,  206 
.  chlorate,  i.,  193 
chloride,  i.,  191 
dioxide,  i.,  191 
disulphide,  i.,  211 
ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 
fluoride,  i.,  192 
hydroxide,  i.,  190 
hyj^phosphite,  i.,  206 
iodide,  i.,  192 

magnesium  chloride,  i.,  242 
molybdate,  H.,  195 
monosulphide,  i.,  210 
monoxide,  i.,  189 
nitrate,  i.,  204 

orthophosphate,  normal,  i.,  205 
,  phosphates  of,  i.,  205 
phosphide,  i.,  211 
potassium  sulphate,  i.,  204 
pyroyanadate,  ii.,  287 
silicates,  i.,  206 
sodium  sulphate,  i.,  204 
sulphate,  i.,  202 
sulphite,  i.,  202 
thiosulphate,  i.,  204 
titanate,  ii.,  260 
titanosiUcate,  ii.,  260 
tnngstate,  ii.,  201, 212 
r, !.,  187,  206 

red  with  chrome-yellow,  ii.,  175 
rinting,  potassium  chlorate  em- 
in,  i.,  72 

a;  discovery  of  gold  in,  ii., 
UuTial  washinf^  and  true  gold- 
?,  362 ;  statistics  of  production, 
lalysis  of  native  gold,  365 ;  hy- 
!  gold-mining  described  by  Frof . 
in,  366 

k  and  Walker;  salt-cake  pro- 
,141 

mc,  mode  of  vulcanising,  ii.,  822 
1  pig-iron,  ii.,  70 — 72 
>e  of  ammonia,  commercial,  i.,  181 
;es  of  ammonium,  i.,  181 
res  of  beryllium,  i.,  235 
;es  of  cobalt,  ii.,  133 
ies  of  copper,  i.,  342 
.es  of  lead,  i.,  291 
«s  of  magnesium,  i.,  246 
;e8  of  mercury,  i.,  408 
•es  of  sodium,  i.,  130 
-«s  of  zinc,  i.,  263 
chloroplatinites,  ii.,  402 


Carius;  iron  and  hydrogen,  ii.,  84 ;  ferrous 
iodide,  93 

Gamamte,i.,241 

Carrara  biscuit-ware  (porcelain),  i.,  497 

Carthusian  powder,  **poudre  des  Char- 
treux,"  ^  Alkermes  mineral*'  (antimony 
sulphide),  ii.,  321 

Casdorolus, ;  barium,  i.,  218 

Case-hardening  steel,  ii.,  83 

Cassiterides  (the  British  Islands),  early 
production  of  tin^  ii.,  230 

Cassius,  purple  of,  u.,  374 

Cast-iron,  ii.,  33;  manufacture  of,  45 
— 59 ;  the  blast-furnace,  45 ;  varieties 
of,  56 ;  manufacture  of  <»8t-6teel  from, 
69 ;  Bessemer  process,  t^. 

Cast-manganese,  li.,  4 

Cast-steel,  ii.,  69 

Catalan  forge  for  smelting  iron,  ii.,  44 

Caustic  potash,  i.,  63 ;  its  properties,  64 

Caustic  soda,  i.,  108 ;  manufacture  of,  150 

Caustic  strontia,  i.,  214 

Celestial  chemistry,  spectrum  analysis, 
u.,465 

Celtic  arrow-head,  analysis  of,  ii.,  239 

Cementation  steel,  ii.,  67 ;  analysis  of,  68 

Cements  and  mortars,  i.,  209 

Ceric  nitrate,  i.,  430 

Ceric  salts,  i.,  430 

Cerio  sulphate,  i.,  430 

Cerium  and  oxygen,  i.,  428 
Cerium  dioxide,  i.,  428 
Cerium  group  of  metals,  i.,  23, 418 ;  pre- 
paration of  cerite  metals,  421 
Cerium,  its  historv  and  properties,  i.,  427 
Cerium  sesquioxiae,  i.,  428 
Cerium  sulphide,  i.,  430 
Cerous  bromide,  i.,  429 
Cerous  carbonate,  i.,  430 
Cerous  chloride,  i.,  429 
Cerous  fluoride,  i.,  429 
Cerous  iodide,  i.,  429 
Cerous  nitrate,  i.,  429 
Cerous  phosphate,  i.,  430 
Cerous  sulphate,  i.,  429 
Cerusite,  i.,  291 
"  Chamdeon,  mineral,"  ii.,  18 
Chemical   analysis;  application   of   the 

spectroscope  to,  ii.,480 
Chemical  compounds,  spectra  of,  ii.,  479 
Chenevix ;  his  paper  on  palladium,  ii., 

422 
Cheshire;   salt-beds  at  Norl^wich  and 

Winsford,  i.,  110 
Chevillot  and  Edwards;  researches  on 

manganic  acid,  ii.,  18, 19 
Chili  saltpetre,  i.,  79  ^ 
Chinese  gong,  analysis  of,  ii.,  289 
Chlorate  of  potash,  manufacture  of,  i.,  71 
Chlorates,  i.,  50 
Chlorauric  acid,  ii.,  888 
Chlorides,  i.,  48 

Chlorides  of  molybdenum,  ii.,  185 
Chiorimetry,  i.,  200 
Chlorine  and  antimony,  iL,  816 
Chlorine  and  tmigsten,  ii.,  $02 
Chlorine  and  vanadiamj  iL,  SOS 
Chlorine  gas,  gold  reflmng  br,  fl,,  STl 
Chlorochromatety  H.,  177f  119 

84*— 8 
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Chloromolybdic  bromide,  ii.,  186 
Chloroplaiiitic  add,  ii.,  405 
ChloropUtinites,  ii.,  403 
Chromammonium  thiocyanates,  ii.,  167 
Chromates,  ii.,  170;  oonstitution  of,  179 
Chromatcfl  of  bismuth,  ii.,  «^40 
Chrome-alum,  ii.,  165 
Chrome-iron  ore,  ii.,  162,  171 ;  valuation 
of,  182 

Chrome-yellow,  ii.,  174 

Chromic  bromide,  ii.,  164 

Chromic  chromate,  ii.,  176 

Chromic  chloride,  ii.,  163 

Chromic  compounds,  ii.,  160 

Chromic  cyanide,  ii.,  166 

Chromic  fluoride,  ii.,  164 

Chromic  hydroxides,  ii.,  161 

Chromic  mtrate.  ii.,  165 

Chromic  oxide,  ii.,  160 

Chromic  phosphates,  ii.,  166 

Chromic  salts,  ii.,  163 

Chromic  sulphate,  ii.,  164 

Chromic  thiocyanate^  ii.,  166 

Chromites,  ii.,  162 

Chromium,  ii.,  157 — 183;  metallic,  158; 
chromium  steel,  t^. ;  detection  and  es- 
timation of,  181;  atomic  weight  of, 
183 

Chromium  and  nitrogen,  ii.,  180 

Chromium  and  oxygen,  ii.,  159 

Chromium  and  phosphorus,  ii.,  181 

Chromium  and  sulpnur,  ii.,  180 

Chromium  group  of  metals,  i.,  23 ;  ii.,  157 
—229 

Chromium  hexfluoride,  ii.,  178 

Chromium  monoxide,  ii.,  159 

Chromium  nitride,  ii.,  180 

Chromium  oxychloride,  ii.,  177 

Chromium  persulphide,  ii.,  180 

Chromium  sesquioxide,  ii.,  160 

Chromium  sesquisulphide,  ii.,  180 

Chromium  sulphide,  ii.,  180 

Chromimn  trioxide,  ii.,  168 

Chromoso-chromic  oxide,  ii.,  162 

Chromous  acetate,  ii.,  160 

Chromous  bromide,  ii.,  159 

Chromous  carbonate,  ii.,  160 

Chromous  chloride,  ii.,  159 

Chromous  compounds,  ii.,  159 

Chromous  cyamde,  ii.,  160 

Chromous  hydroxide,  ii.,  159 

Chromous  phosphate,  ii.,  160 

Chromous  sulphate,  ii.,  159 

Chromyl  chloride,  ii.,  177 

Cinnabar,  i.,  409 

Cla»siflcation  of  metals,  i.,  22 

Claus  ;  rhodium,  ii.,  432 ;  ruthenium,  449, 
456 

Clay  ironstone,  ii.,  41 ;  analysis  of,  43 

Cleveland  (Yorkshire) ;  iron  ore,  analysis 
of,  ii.,  43 ;  blast-furnaces,  51 

Coal-furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  ii.,  55 

Cobalt,  ii.,  126 — 143 ;  treatment  of  ore.«, 
127 ;  preparation  of  metallic  cobalt,  ib. 

Cobalt  arsenide,  ii.,  141 

Cobalt  bromide,  ii.,  130 

Cobalt  chloride,  ii.,  130 

Cobalt  fluoride,  ii.,  131 

Cobalt  iodide,  li.,  131 


Cobalt  monosulphide,  ii.,  140 
Cobalt  monoxide,  ii.,  128 
Cobalt  nitrate,  ii.,  131 
Cobalt  sesquioxide,  ii.,  129 
Cobalt-speiss,  ii.,  331 
Cobalt  sulphate,  ii.,  131 
Cobalt  ultramarine,  ii.,  133 
Cobaltamine  salts,  iL,  135 
Cobalt  and  arsenic,  ii*.,  141 
Cobalt  and  oxygen,  ii.,  128 
Cobalt  and  phosphorus,  ii.,  141 
Cobalt  and  sulphur,  ii.,  140 
Cobaltic  hydroxide,  ii.,  129 
Cobaltic  oxide,  ii.,  129 
Cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  133 
Cobalticyanic  acid,  ii.,  140 
Cobalticyanides,  ii.,  140 
Cobaltous  hydnmdie,  ii.,  128 
Cobaltous  oxide,  ii.,  128 
Cobaltous  salts,  ii.,  129 
Cobaltous-cobaltic  oxide,  ii.,  128 
Cobaltous  cyanide,  ii.,  133 
Coffee,  rubidium  in,  i.,  166 
Coins,  ancient  bronze,  analpis  of,  5^29 
Coins  of  copper-nickel,  Swiss,  Amenesa, 
Belgian,  Qermao,  and  West  Indiia, 
147 ;  ancient  Bactriaa  ocin,  ib. 
Coinage,  gold,  refining,  ii.,  371 ;  studank 

of  fineness,  Rnglish  and  foreign,  375 
Coinage  of  platinum  at  St.  Ptetenbnig, 

ii.,  393 
Coke-furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  ii.,  56 
Cold-short  iron,  ii.,  65 
CoUodial  molybdic  add,  ii.,  193 
Cologne-yellow,  ii.,  174 
Coloured  glass,  i.  485 
Columbite,  analyses  of,  ii.,  347 
Common  nit,  i.,  110 
Compounds,  molecular  heat  of,  i.,  20 
Condensation  of  the  so-ealled  pennaiMil 

gases,  ii.,  616 
Conductive  power  of  metals,  for  heift 

and  electridty,  i.,  13 
Condy's  disinfecting  liquid,  ii.,  28 
Converter  gases  in  the  manufacture  d 

steel,  ii.,  76 
Copper  amalgam,  i.,  395 
Copper,  ammoniacal  compounds  of,  i, 

339 
Copper  and  arsenic,  i.,  345 
Copper  and  hydrogen,  i.,  237 
Copper  and  oxygen,  i.,  328 
Copper  and  phosphorus,  i.,  344 
Copper  and  nitrogen,  i.,  344 
Copper  and  sulphur,  i.,  343 
Copper,  arsenates  of,  i.,  341 
Copper  arsenite,  i.,  341 
Copper,  carbonates  of,  i.,  342 
Copper  chromates,  ii.^  175 
Copper  dichromate,  u.,  175 
Copper  dioxide,  i.,  331 
Copper  fenrocyanide,  ii.,  109 
Copper  group  of  metals,  i.,  22, 300 ;  in 
history,  309 ;  sources,  ib. ;  rnjipcii  mirit 
ing,   310,  319—322;   its    propertk^ 
322;    uses,  323;    dectrot3^)ixig  pro- 
cesses, 324 ;  copper  alloys,  S26 ;  sslti  of 
copper,  331 ;  detection  and  estimatioB 
of,  345 ;  atomic  weight  of,  346 
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lemioxide,  i,  329 

n  iron,  ii.,  65 

QODOxide,  i.,  330 

titrate,  i.,  340 

litride,  i.,  344 

itho vanadate,  ii^  288 

xjchloride,  i.,  335 

phosphates  of,  i.,  340 

tyrovanadate,  ii.,  288 

nlicates  of,  i.,  341 

iilphate,  i.,  336 

etrantoxide,  i.,  328 

in  alloys,  ii.,  238 

's  process  for  desilvering  lead, 

;  gold  in,  ii.,  361 

;  tin  mines  of,  ii.,  232 

jnry;  inventor  of  the  piuUUiug 

I  for  wrought-iron,  ii.,  (U 

tbaltic  chloride,  ii.,  139 

tbaltic  salts,  ii.,  138 

itimonii,  ii.,  325 

tartis,  ii.,  85 

b ;  nickel,  ii.,  143 

ASS,  i.,  466,  469 

I,  platinum,  manufacture  of,  ii., 

lode  of  cleaning,  400 

soda  manufactured  from,  i.,  153 

.,  466,  470 

ne  form  of  metals,  i.,  12 

'omide,  i.,  336 

iloride,  i.,  334 

doride,  basic,  i.,  335,  336 

loride,  i.,  336 

rdroxide,  i.,  331 

trate,  i.,  340 

dde,  i.,  330 

losphide,  i.,  345 

It*,  i.,  334 

ilphate,  i.,  336 

ilphide,  i.,  343 

bromide,  i.,  333 

chloride,  i.,  332 

cyanide,  i.,  334 

fluoride,  i.,  333 

hydroxide,  i.,  33() 

iodide,  i.,  333 

oxide,  i.,  329 

phosphide,  i.,  344 

salts,  i.,  331 

sulphide,  i.,  343 

sulphite,  i.,  333 

thiocyanate,  i.,  334 

c  acio,  ii.,  384 

of  zinc,  i.,  263 

,  Im  49 

copper  derived  from,  i.,  309 


D. 

lEOTTPE,  i.,  380 

aing  stee\  ii.,  83 

;  composition  of  meteoric  iron, 

constitution  of  salts,  i.,  37 
;  ferric  oxide,  ii.,  87 
•  H. ;  on  acidJ*,  i.,  33 ;  discovery 
.assiiini,  55 ;    metallic    sodium. 


103,  104,  106 ;  ammonium  salts,  173 ; 
strontium,  213;  barium,  219;  magne- 
sium, 237  ;  properties  of  platinum,  ii., 
397 

Deacon's  bleaching-powder  process,  i., 
199 ;  salt-cake  furnace,  141 

Decipium,  aid  of  the  8pectro6co|)e  in  its 
discovery,  ii.,  465 

De  la  Bue,  Warren;  electrotyping,  i., 
324 

Del  Rio ;  discovery  of  vanadium,  ii.,  277, 
288 ;  rhodium^  432 

Desilverization,  i.,  277 

Detonating  powder,  i.,  81 

DeviUe  and  Debray ;  preparation  of  me- 
tallic manganese,  li.,  3;  ferric  oxide, 
87;  ferrous  phosphate,  97;  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  platinum,  391, 
393,  394;  preparation  of  pure  pla- 
tinum, 395;  iridium  refining,  4&9; 
standard  meter,  measures  for  the  Pa- 
risian Oommission,  ib.j  440;  iridium 
sesquioxide.  442;  {nreparation  of  ru- 
thenium, 449;  preparation  of  pure 
osmium,  457 

Deville  and  Troost;  ferric  chloride,  ii., 
98 

Devitrification  of  glass,  i.,  483 

Dichro-cobaltic  chloride,  ii.,  135 

Didymimn,  i.,  432 

Didymium  bromide,  i.,  432 

Didymium  carbonate,  i.,  432 

Didymium  chloride,  i.,  432 

Didymium  nitrate,  i.,  432 

Didymium  oxide,  i.,  431 

Didymium  sulphate,  i.,  432 

Didymium  sulphide,  i.,  432 

Di-hydrogen  ammonium  phosphate,  i., 
180 

Di-hydrogen  sodium  orthphosphate,  i., 
121 

Di-hydrogen  sodium  phosphate,  i.,  122 

Di-hydrogen  sodium  pyrophosphate,  i. 
123 

Di-hydrogen  thallious  orthophosphato,  i., 
305 

Dimercuricammonium  chloride,  i.,  414 

Dimercuricammonium  oxide,  i.,  413 

DimercurouB-ammonium  chloride,  i.,  413 

Dimercurphosphonium-mercuric  chlo- 
ride, i.,  415 

Diodorus  Siculus ;  tin  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, ii.,  230 

Dioscorides;  lime-burning,  i.,  187;  zinc, 
251 ;  zinc  oxide,  258 ;  medical  proper- 
ties of  rust  of  iron,  ii.,  84 ;  molybdc- 
aum,  183 ;  antimony,  301, 302,  311 

Diplatinammonium  compounds,  ii.,  45 

Diplatindiammonium  chloride,  ii.,  415 

Diplatintetradiammonium      compounds, 

DipUtodiammonium  compounds,  ii.,  415 
Di-sodium  platinothioplatinate,  ii.,  420 
Divanadyl  compounds,  ii.,  291 
Dobereiner's  hydrogen  lamp,  ii.,  397 
Double  flnoridef ,  i.,  49 
«*  Dry  copper,"  i.,  316 
Ducretet  and  Co. ;  appuatns  for  cdulrf^ 
ing  the  Kqaefadfckm  of 
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Dudley  iron-stone  ("  Pin's  Ore  "),  analy- 
sis of,  ii.,  43 
Duhamel ;  his  distinction  of  potash  and 

soda,  i.,  54 ;  salsola  soda^  104 
Dumas ;  fulnunating  gold,  ii^  379 ;  atomic 

weights,  505 ;  specific  gravity  of  liquid 

oxygen,  520,  521 
**  Dung  substitute  "  (sodium  arsenate  so- 
lution), i.,  125 
Dunlop ;  his  process  for  the  regeneration 

of  manganese  dioxide,  ii.,  15 
Dutch   process  of  manufacturing  white 

lead,  1^.  292 
Dutch  white,  i.,  294 
Dutton  Brook  Iron-works,  cupola  furnace 

at,  u.,  47,  48 
Dyeing,   employment  of  potassium  di- 

chromate  for  Turkey ^red,  ii.,  171 


E. 


Eabth,  use  of  the  term  by  ancient  che- 
mists, i.,  187 
Earthenware,  i.,  461,  490 
Earthenware  (faience),  i.,  497 
"  Eau  de  Javelle  "  (potassium  hjrpochlo- 

rite),  i.,  70 
Eckebeig ;  ferric  acid,  ii.,  90 
Edwards  and  Ohevillot;  researches    on 

manganic  acid,  ii.,  18, 19 
Egypt ;  ancient  iron  industry  of,  ii.,  34 
Egyptian  bronze  coin,  ancient,  analysis 

of,  U.,  239 
Ekaboron,  an  undiscovered  element,  514 
Ekaluminium    ^gallium),  predicted    by 

Mendelejeff,  u.,  514 
Ekasilicon,  an  undiscovered  element,  514 
Ekman,  composition  of  sea-water,  i.,  114 
Elba,  ancient  and  modem  iron  mines,  ii., 

28,  38—38 
Electricity,  conductive  power  of  metals 

for,  i.,  13 
Electro-gilding,  ii.,  375 
Electro-nickel  plating,  ii.,  146 
Electrotyping  processes,  i.,  324 
Elements,  natural  arrangement  of,  ii., 

503 ;  existence  of  undiscovered,  514 
Elkiugton,  Messrs. ;  electrotyping,  i.,  324 
Elliot  and  Storer;  researches  on   man- 

ganates,  ii.,  ^ 
English  drops  (carbonates  of  ammonia), 

i.,  181 
Epsom  salts,  i.,  236 
Erbium,  i.,  434 
Erbium  oxide,  i.,  434 
Erbium  salts,  properties  of,  i.,  423 
Erzberg,  in  Styria ;  its  spathose  iron  ore, 

ii.,  41 ;  manufacture  of  Styrian  steel, 

lb. 
Esculapius ;  medical  properties  of  rust  of 

iron,  ii.,  84 
Etching  on  glass,  i.,  490 
Ethylene,  liquefaction  of,  525 
Euxenite,  analysis  of,  ii.,  348 
"  Everlasting  pills  "  of  metallic  antimony, 

ii.,  326 
Eyebrows  nainted  with  antimony  in  an- 
cient ana  modern  times,  ii.,  301 


F. 


Faibncb  (earthenware),  i.,  497 ;  fine  1 

ence,  or  semi-porcelam,  498 
Faraday ;  on  passive  iron,  ii.,  33 ;  f err 

chloride,  92 ;  relations  of  goki-leaf 

Ught,  373 
Fergusonite,  analysis  of,  ii.,  348 
Ferric  add,  ii.,  90 
Ferric  arsenates,  ii.,  103 
Ferric  arsenite,  iL,  103 
Ferric  bromide,  ii.,  100 
Ferric  chloride,  ii.,  98 
Ferric  chromate,  iL,  176 
Ferric  fluoride,  ii.,  101 
Ferric  hydroxide,  ii.,  88 ;  soluble,  ii. 
Ferric  nitrate,  iL,  102 
Ferric  oxide,  noticed  by  Viigil,  ii.«  i 

natural  and  artificial,  w. 
Ferric  oxide  and  lime,  ii^  90 
Ferric  oxide  and  magneaa,  ii.,  90 
Ferric  oxide  and  zinc  oxide,  ii.,  90 
Ferric  phosphates,  ii.,  102 
Ferric  potassium  ferrocyanide,  ii..  Ill 
Ferric  potassium  sulj^iste,  ii.,  102 
Fenic  salts,  ii.,  98—105 
Ferric  sulphate,  ii.,  101 
Ferric  thiocyanate,  ii.,  117 
Ferricyanic  acid,  ii.,  IC^,  109 
Ferricyanides  of  iron,  ii.,  Ill 
Ferricyanogen  compounds,  ii.,  109 
Ferrocyanic  add,  iL,  105 
Ferrocyanides  of  iron,  ii..  Ill 
FenKx^anogen  compounds,  ii.,  lOS^l 
Ferro-manganese,   analyses  of,  ii, 

57 

Ferroso-ferric  chloride,  ii.,  99 
Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  ii.,  86 
Ferroso-ferric  sulphates,  ii.,  102 
Ferrous  bromide,  ii ,  92 
Ferrous  carbonate,  iL,  97 
Ferrous  chloride,  ii.,  92 
Ferrous  chromite,  ii.,  162 
Ferrous  disulphlde,  ii.,  96 
Ferrous  ferricyanide,  ii.,  113 
Ferrous  fluoride,  ii.,  93 
Ferrous  hydroxide,  ii.,  85 
Ferrous  iodide,  ii.,  93 
Ferrous  nitrate,  ii.,  96 
Ferrous  oxide,  ii.,  85 
Ferrous  perohlorate,  ii.,  93 
Ferrous  phosphate,  ii.,  97 
Ferrous  salts,  ii.,  91 — 97 
Ferrous  sulphate,  ii.,  93 ;  crystals  of. 
Ferrous  sulphite,  ii.,  93 
Ferrous  thiocyanate,  ii.,  117 
Ferrous  tungstate,  ii.,  213 
Filhol  *,  ferrous  chloride,  n.,  92 
Fireworks,  use  of  potaraium  chloraU 

i.,72 
Flame-spectra,  ii.,  475 
Flavo-cobaltic  chloride,  ii.,  139 
Flavo-cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  139 
Floral  hygrometers,  ii.,  130 
Fluorides,  i.,  49 
Fluorine  and  tungsten,  ii.,  207 
Fluorine  and  vazmdium,  ii.,  296 
Fluorspar,  i.,  193 
Forch hammer ;  manganic  acid,  ii.,  1) 
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Fowler's  solution  (potassiam  arsenate), 
L,90 

Fracture  of  metals,  i.,  13 

Ftanklinite,  ii.,  36,  90 

Fremy ;  ferric  acid,  ii.,  90 

French  method  of  manufacturing  white 
lead,  i.,  293 

Fkefleuius  and  Will ;  evaluation  of  man- 
ganese ores,  ii.,  26 

Fntsche ;  chromium  trioxide,  ii.,  168 

Fuchs ;  his  soluble  ^lass,  i.,  91 

Fulminating  gold,  ii.,  378 

Furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  cement- 
ation steel,  ii.,  57 

Furnaces  (see  Iron  Furnaces) 

Furnaces  tor  smelting  copper,  i.,  312 

Furnaces  for  smelting  iron;  hot  and  cold 
^last,  ii.,  49 ;  capacity  of  furnaces  and 
their  relative  i^oduction,  51 ;  **  blow- 
ing in  "  the  furnace,  51 ;  mg-iron,  52 ; 
blowing-out,  ib.;  chemical  changes  in 
the  furnace,  53;  gases  of  the  blast- 
furnace, 54;  analyses  of  them,  55; 
poddling-furnaoe  for  wrought-iron,  61 ; 
revolving  ]|^uddling-f umaces,  64 

Fuseo-cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  136 

Fusible  metal,  analyses  of,  ii.,  334 


O. 


Gai>olikitb,  ii.,  90,  273 

Oahn;  his  investigations  on  manganese, 

ii.,  2 
Galena,  ii.,  183 
Qallium,  i.,  502 ;  aid  of  the  spectroscope 

in  its  discovery,  ii.,  465 
Gallium  chloride,  i.,  504 
Gallium  oxide,  i.,  503 
Gamble,  Messrs. ;  their  manganese  works 

at  St.  Helen's,  ii.,  15—18 
Garnet,  i.,  458 
Gases,  spectrum  analysis  of,  ii.,  467, 474 ; 

condensation  of  the,  516  ;  liquefaction 

of  the  so-called  permanent,  516 
Gases  of  the  blast-furnace,  ii.,  54,  55 
Gascon?  products  of  the  combustion  of 

gunpowder,  i.,  84,  86,  87 
Gaulish  axe,  analysis  of,  ii.,  239 
Gay-Lussac ;  on  acids,  i.,  33 ;  potassium, 

56,61.65;  potassamide,  100;  metallic 

sodium,  104 ;  ammonium  salts,  154, 173 ; 

oxides  of  iron,  ii.,  85 ;  prussic  acid,  104 
Geber ;  use  of  the  woid  "  alkali,"  i.,  54 ; 

potassium  chlorate,  70 ;  red-lead,  283 ; 

ooi>per,  300 ;  medical  properties  of  rust 

of  iron,  ii.,  84 ;  green  vitriol,  94 ;  tin, 

281 ;  antimony,  301 
Qeissler's  tubes,  ii.,  474 
Germanicus ;  analysis  of  bronze  statue  at 

Berlin,  u.,  239 
German  method  of  manufacturing  white 

IokI,  i.,  293 
German  silver,  ii.,  146, 148 
Gessner ;  sympathetic  inks,  ii.,  130 
Giant's  Causeway ;  native  iron  in  basalt, 

ii.,  28 
**  Gichtschwamm,"    a    product   of    iron 

smelting,  ii.,  55 


G  Iding,  ii.,  374  ;  gilding  mctiUs,  ib. 

Glahs,  i.,  461, 462 

Glass-making,  early  ufe  of  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  in,  ii.,  1,  2 

Glass  mirrors,  ii.,  240 ;  guild  of  mirror- 
makers  in  1373,  ib. 

Glass  of  antimony,  ii.,  324 

Glauber ;  normal  potassium  sulphate,  i., 
74 ;  detonating  powder,  81 ;  powder  of 
fusion,  ih.;  normal  ammonium  sul- 
phate, 179;  zinc,  251;  zinc  chloride, 
259  ;  ferric  chloride,  ii.,  98 ;  the  irou 
tree,  103;  oxides  of  antimony,  311, 
316,  321,  323 ;  fuhninating  gold,  378 

Glauber's  salts,  i.,  46;  **8ai  mirabile 
Glauberi,"  116 

Glucinum  (see  Beryllium) 

GmeUn ;  iron  and  cyanogen,  ii.,  104 ;  ni- 
tro-pnissides,  115 

Gold  (Aurum),  ancient  names  for,  ii., 
359 ;  its  histoi^,  360 ;  native  gold,  ib. ; 
geographical  distribution  of,  i' . ;  disco- 
vered in  California  by  Colonel  Sutter, 
361 ;  statistics  of  production,  362 ; 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  t^. ;  sta- 
tistics of  production  in  New  South 
Wales,  1851  to  1874,  363 ;  in  Victoria, 
1851  to  1865, 364 ;  Victorian  gold  raised, 
from  1868  to  1877,— allu\'ial  and  quartz, 
ib. ;  diminished  yield,  365 ;  large  nug- 
gets, ib.;  alluvial  washings  and  true 
gold-mining  in  California,  362;  its 
fineness  in  different  parts  of  Australia, 
365;  analyses  of  native  gold,  ib.; 
gold-mining,  alluvial  washing  or  pla- 
cer-digging, 365;  pan-washing,  366; 
cradle  apparatus  for  gold-washing  ib. ; 
hydrauhc  gold-mining,  ib, ;  cost  of  dif- 
ferent processes,  3(&;  processes  of 
quartz  -  mining,  ib. ;  gold  extraction 
by  chlorine,  369  ;  by  mercury,  ib. ;  se- 
paration of  silver  from  sold  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  ib.;  properties  of  gold, 
372 ;  colour,  ib. ;  crystallization,  ib. ; 
moss-gold,  ib. ;  ductility,  ib. ;  gold- 
beating,  ancient  and  modem,  ib. ;  gold 
in  wire-drawing,  373  ;  specific  gravity, 
ib. ;  relations  of  gold-leaf  to  li^ht, 
373;  purple  of  Cassius,  374;  gilding, 
ib, ;  gold-beater's  skin,  375 ;  electro- 
gilding,  ib.;  standards  of  fineness  for 
gold  ware  and  coinage,  t^.  ;  trinket 
gold,  376;  gold  amalgam,  ib.;  aureus 
salts,  379;  auric  salts,  382;  detection 
and  estimation  of  gold,  386;  spark- 
spectrum  of,  ib. ;  assay  of,  387  ;  atomic 
weight,  ib. 

Gold,  alloys  of,  ii.,  375 

Gold  and  oxygen,  ii.,  376 

Gold  and  phosphorus,  ii.,  386 

Gold  and  sulphur,  ii.,  385 

Gold-beater's  skin,  ii.,  375 

Gold  disulphide,  ii.,  385 

Gold,  fulminating,  ii.,  378 

Gold  group  of  metak,  i.,  23 ;  ii.,  359— 
388 

Gold-lace,  ii.,  373 

Gold-leaf,  ii.,  373 

Gold  monochloride,  ii.,  370 
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Iridiei^raoides,  ii.,  447 

IridiniMiimoniiun  chloride,  ii.,  447 

Iridiodiammoiiium  chloride,  ii.,  446 

LridioEiitrites,  ii.,  446 

Iridiopentammonium  chloride,  ii.,  440 

Iridiosaminoniiim  chloride,  ii.,  446 

Iridious  bromide,  ii.,  444 

Iridious  chloride,  ii.,  443 

Iridious  salts,  ii.,  443 

Iridious  snphite,  ii.,  444 

Iridimn,  ii.,  437 — 449 ;  its  history,  437 ; 
analyses  of  platiniridium,  438 ;  of  os- 
miridium,  ih. ,  preparation  of  pure  iri- 
dium, 438,  439;  alloy  for  standard 
meter-measures  for  the  Parisian  com- 
mission, ib. ;  properties  of  the  metal, 
441 ;  detection  and  estimation  of,  448 ; 
atomic  weight,  ib. 

Iridium  and  oxygen,  ii.,  441 

Iridium  and  sulphur,  ii.,  44S 

Iridium  dioxide,  ii.,  442 

Iridium  diBulphide,  ii.,  448 

Iridium  monosulphide,  ii.,  448 

Iridium,  salts  of,  ii.,  443 

Iridium  sesquihydroxide,  ii.,  442 

Iridium  sesquioxide,  ii.,  441 

Iridium  sesquisulphide,  ii.,  448 

Iridium  tetrabromide,  ii.,  445 

Iridium  tetrachloride,  ii.,  445 

Iridium  tetrahydroxide,  ii.,  442 

Iridium  tetraiodide,  ii.,  445 

Iron  group  of  metals,  i.,  23 

Iron,  ii.,  27 — 126;  ancient  history  of ,  27 ; 
detection  and  estimation  of,  123 

Iron  alum,  ii.,  102 

Iron  amalgam,  ii.,  33 

Iron  and  arsenic,  ii.,  122 

Iron  and  cyanogen,  ii.,  104 

Iron  and  hydrogen,  ii.,  84 

Iron  and  mtrogen,  ii.,  120 

Iron  and  oxygen,  ii.,  80 

Iron  and  phosphorus,  ii.,  121 

Iron  and  sulphur,  ii.,  117 

Iron  disulphide,  ii.,  119 

Iron  furnaces  of  India,  Spain,  Elba, 
United  States,  Germany,  ii.,  44 ;  the 
blast  furnace,  45 

Iron,  in  minerals,  water,  plants,  and  blood, 
ii.,dO 

Iron,  metallurgy  of,  ii.,  34 

Iron,  meteoric,  H.,  28,  34 

Iron  monosulphide,  ii.,  117 

Iron  monoxide,  ii.,  85 

Iron  nitride,  ii.,  120 

Iron  nitroso-sulphide,  ii.,  121 

Iron  nitroso-thiocarbooate,  ii.,  120 

Iron  nitro-sulphides,  ii.,  121 

Iron  ores ;  black  oxide  of  manganese  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  to  be  an  ore  of 
iron,  ii.,  2 

Iron,  ores  of,  ii.,  35 — 42 

Iron  oxychlorides,  ii.,  100 

Iron,  passive,  ii.  33 

Iron,  pure ;  its  preparation,  ii.,  31 ;  pro- 
perti«i,  ib. 

Iron  pyrites,  ii.,  119 

Iron  sesquisulphide,  ii.,  118 

Iron-slag,  molybdenum  in,  ii.,  184 

Iron  smelting,  ii.,  42 — 83 


Iron-stone  (see  '*  Black-band  "  Iron-stone, 

Clay  Iron-stone) 
Iron  thiocyanates,  ii.,  117 
Iron  tree,  ii.,  103 


r. 


Jacok  ;  Electrotyping,  i.,  324 

Jeannel ;  solubility  or  salts,  i.,  47 

Jewellers*  rouge,  ii.,  88 

Joachimsthal ;  analysis  of  bismuth  from, 
ii.,  332 

John ;  his  method  of  preparing  metallic 
manganese,  ii.,  3 

Johnson,  Matiiey  &  Co. ;  manufacture  of 
platinum  vessels,  ii.,  393 ;  platiuum- 
uidium  alloy  for  standard  meter-mea- 
sures for  the  Parisian  commission,  439, 
440 

Jones  and  Walsh;  salt-cake  process,  i., 
141 

Jordan,  J.  C. ;  electrotyping,  i.,  324 ;  his 
method  of  preparing  metallic  manga- 
nese, ii.,  4 


K; 


Karolti;  composition  of  gunpowder,  i., 

83 
Karsten  ;  his  process  for  desilvering  lca<l, 

i.,  278 ;  on  uron  and  steel,  ii.,  06 ;  cast- 

steel,  69 
Kekuld ;  Prussian  blue,  ii.,  112 
Kermes  mineral,  ii.,  321 
Kieserite,  i.,  243 
Kirchhoff ;  lithium,  i.,  158  ;  rubidium,  104 ; 

on  the  constitution  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, ii.,  497 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen ;  their  discoveries 

in  spectrum  analysis,  ii.,  469 ;  form  of 

Kirchhoff's  spectroscope,  472,  473^  480 
"  KiHh,"  a  product  of  iron-smelting,  ii. 

56 
Klaproth  ;  alkalis,  i.,  54,  55 ;  his  discovery 

of  uranium,  ii.,  217 ;  of  chromium,  157 ; 

of  titanium,  255 ;  of  zirconium,  267 
Kochlin ;  use  of  potassium  dichromate  for 

Turkey-red  dyeing,  ii.,  171 
"Kohl,"  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  name 

for  antimony,  ii.,  301 ;  *'  alcool,"  "  al- 

kohol,"  ib.,  320 
Krcmers ;  sodium  chlorate,  i.,  114 
Knipp ;  manufacture  of  cast-steel,  ii.,  09 
Kunkel ;  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tin,  ii., 

245 ;  discovery  of  stannic  sulphide,  251  ; 

fulminating  gold,  378 


L. 


Labarraqub's  liquor,  i.,  114 

Lana,  Francisco ;  the  **  chemical  miracle  ** 

(slaked  line),  i..  190 
Lanthanum,  history  of,  i.,  426 ;  salts  of, 

426 ;  detection  and  estimation  of,  427 

atomic  weight,  ib. 
Lanthanum  carbonate,  L,  496 
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Mftgnesimn  aluminate,  i.,  446 

BCagnesium  ammonium  chromate,  ii., 
174 

BCagnesium  anmioniom  orthophosphate, 
i.,245 

Magnesium  bromide,  i.,  242 

Magnesium  chloride,  i.,  241 

Magnesium  chromate,  ii.,  174 

Magnesium  fluoride,  i.,  242 

Magnesium  group  of  metals,  i.,  22,  231 — 
250 

Magnesium  hydroxide,  i.,  240 

Magnesium  iodide,  i.,  242 

Magnesium  metal  company,  i.,  239 ;  ma- 
nufacture of  vanadic  add,  ii.,  278 ;  of 
bismuth,  331 

Magnesium  molybdate,  ii.,  196 

Magnesium  nitrate,  i.,  245 

Magnesium  nilaride,  i.,  248 

Magnesium  oxide,  i.,  240 

Magnesium  platinocyanide,  ii.,  418 

Magnesium  silicate,  i.,  248 

Magnesium  sulphate,  i.,  243 

Magnesium  sulphide,  i.,  248 

Magnesium,  phosphates  of,  i.  245 

Magnesium  potassium  chromate,  ii.,  174 

Magnesium,  salts  of,  i.,  241 

Magnet,  derivation  of  the  word,  ii.,  2 

Magnetic  iron  ores,  ii.,  36 ;  analyses  of, 

37 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  ii.,  84,  86 

Magnetic  pyrites,  ii.,  118 

Magnetism,  Magnes,  magnesia,  ii.,  86 

Magnetites,  ii.,  36 ;  analyses  of,  37 

Magnus's  green  salt,  ii.,  409 

Malay  Peninsula,  tin-ore  of  the,  ii.  232 

Malleable  iron,  its  reduction  from  the 
ores,  ii.,  42 

Manganates,  ii.,  19 

Manganese,  ii.,  1—27 ;  detection  and 
estimation  of,  24 ;  atomic  weight  of,  27 

Manganese,  alloys  of,  ii.,  5 

Manganese  chromite,  ii.,  162 

Manganese  dioxide,  its  regeneration  from 
the  chlorine  residues,  ii.,  13, 15 

Manganese  in  iron,  ii.,  65,  72 

Manganese  sulphide  and  disulphide,  ii., 
24 

Manganese  tungstate,  ii.,  213 

Manganic  acid  and  its  salts,  ii.,  18 

Manganic  compounds,  ii.,  10 

Manganites,  ii.,  13 

Manganous  compounds,  ii.,  6 

Manganous  salts,  ii.,  9 

Mansfield ;  process  of  copper-smelting,  i., 
319 

Marcasite,  ii.,  119 ;  old  application  of  the 
term,  330 

Mareska  and  Donn^ ;  preparation  of  me- 
tallic potassium,  i.  57 

Marggraf ;  alkalis,  i.,  54 

Marseilles ;  French  soap-trade  at,  i.,  133 

Marsh  gas,  liquefaction  of,  525 

Matthey,  G. ;  preparation  of  pure  iridium, 
ii.,  438;  proposed  standard  meter- 
measures  for  the  Parisian  commission, 
t6.,  439 

Matthiessen  ;  preparation  of  metallic  po- 
tassium, i.,  59  ;  lithium,  159 


Melt:ng-point  of  metals,  i.,  12 

Mendelejeff;  periodic  law  of  the  ele- 
ments, ii.,  506  ;  correction  of  doubtful 
atomic  weights,  513;  on  undiscovered 
elements,  514 

Menghini ;  discovery  of  iron  in  the  blood, 
ii,81 

Mercuric-ammonium  compounds,  i.,  413 

Mercuric  bromide,  i.,  405 

Mercuric  chromate,  ii.,  176 

Mercuric  chlorate,  i.,  406 

Mercuric  chloride,  i.,  402 

Mercuric  cyanate,  i.,  408 

Mercuric  cyanide,  i.,  408 

Mercuricdiammonium  chloride,  i.,  414 

Mercuric  fluoride,  i.,  406 

Mercuric  iodide,  i.,  405 

Mercuric  nitrate,  i.,  407 

Mercuric  oxide,  i.,  396 

Mercuric  phosphide,  i.,  415 

Merciuric  salts,  i.,  402 

Mercuric  sulphate,  i.,  407 

Mercuric  sulphide,  i.,  409 

Mercurous-ammonium  chloride,  i.,  413 

Mercurous-ammonium  compounds,  i.,413 

Mercurous  bromide,  i.,  400 

Mercurous  carbonate,  i.,  402 

Mercurous  chlorate,  i.,  401 

Mercurous  chloride,  i.,  399 

Mercurous  chromate,  ii.,  176 

Mercurous  fluoride,  i.,  401 

Mercurous  iodide,  i.,  400 

Mercurous  mtrate,  i.,  401 

Mercurous  oxide,  i.,  396 

Mercurous  perchlorate,  i.  401 

Mercurous.  salts,  i.  399 

Mercurous  sulphate,  i.,  401 

Mercurous  sulphide,  i.,  412 

Mercury ;  its  histoiy,  i.,  387 ;  sources,  388 ; 
preparation  of  the  metal,  ib. ;  its  pro- 
perties, 392 ;  uses,  394 ;  alloys  of  mer- 
cury or  amalgams,  394;  therapeutic 
uses  of,  397  ;  salts  of  mercury,  ib. ;  de- 
tection and  estimation  of,  416 ;  atomic 
weight,  417 

Mercury  and  nitrogen,  i.,  412 

Mercury  and  oxygen,  i.,  396 

Mercury  and  phosphorus,  i.,  415 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  i.,  409 

Mercury,  carbonates  of,  i.,  408 

Mercury  nitride,  i.,  412 

Mercury,  phosphates  of,  i.,  407 

Metabismuthic  acid,  ii.,  341 

Meta-ferric  hydroxide,  soluble,  ii.,  89 

M^tal  Argentme,  analysis  of,  ii.,  308 

Mjetals,  The,  i.,  1 ;  metallic  alloys,  6  ; 
amalgams,  9 ;  general  properties  of  the 
metals,  11—21 ;  daasiflcation  of  metals, 
22—29 

Metals  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and 
the  fixed  stars,  ii^  466 

Metals  of  the  alkidi  group,  i.,  54 — 186; 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  187—230 ;  of  the 
magnesium  group,  231 — 269;  of  the 
lead  group,  270—308;  of  the  copper 
group,  309—417;  of  the  cerium  group. 
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•nqaibtiDmide.  ii.,  IfUt 
•aquichloiidF.  ii..  187 
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Ho^bdeDiua  tetnuulpfaido.  il,  IW 
MuljtideoDBi  triaiide.  ii    *"' 
Hi^bdeDDDi  trisulpbiili 
Maljrbdcnjl  bromiap.  ii. 
Halybdic  •cid,  B.  1S3 
■aod,  Lodnij;  ;  •Unii-maker'f  i 


MaUlw ;  itnailiaiii  (ulplwlj'.  1. . 
HaUR-.  Bi«d;  lithitun  s^ta,  i..fl 
MuBti  uptd.  i..  327 
Xuhet ;  sterl  Quuinlwttm,  ii.i  1 


Narus  ydJow.  ii.,  313 
Nnbube,  apectnt  of,  ii.,  5iM 
NalsQO.  J.  R :  hi*  hot  utd  eoU  i 

tnfa*as,u.  49 
X«  Calnlmi* :  uickri  OM.  ii.,  141,  !« 
Nwtm't  metsl,  aiulyiit  trf,  ii,  S34 
N-idKUii.  143-15(1:  ixnperiiei  at,  Hit 

dMeetioo  unl  rMinutign  of,  IM  i  •!» 
_   1. 158 
Xickel,  >llo]m  of,  ii,  ltd 
■Odd  ud  ■raenie.  ii..  IH 
ESckd  and  oijrgn,  ii_  140 
Kkkd  sail  pbapbortu,  S,.  I&t 
Niekd  nd  Htphar,  n„  153 
Kkkel  bnmidc.  iL.lGa 
Kickd  eubaoMe,  ii..  158 
Kkfcdddnide.B,,lW 
Nktel  ornide,  £.,  153 
Nidal  dkalplode,  ii„  154 
Nickel  flni)fMle,iL,lSI 
Nkkd  hjdnnida,  ii.,  140 
Mii*i!liodida.a,I9l 
NbAd  ■Maomljiliida.  iU  I53 
Nicfcel  mooaiiib,  ii..  UU 
Nidkd  utnte,  ii,  15d 
Kiitel  Ditoite,  n,  153 
Nickel  oxide,  ii,  148 
Kickel  peronde,  iL.  I4!< 
Nickel,  wita  of,  n,  15U 
Niilel  M«iaioiide,  ii..  Un 
Nickel  nlkalce,  ii,  IS:! 
Niekel-nlvcr.  U.,  147.  t** 
Nickel  lulplute.  ii.,  151 
NiobiUm.  JL,  354 
Niobie  >Eid,  ii..  354 
NioUaiii.  ii.,  353— S5)<:  itt  htitorj,  »4>: 

detection  and  eetinulioii  ot,  397  ;  •<»- 

tnic  wnght.  3W 
NiolHUBi  ud  nitragni,  B,  35T 
c«yp!n.ii,aM 
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Niobimn  and  sulphur ,  ii.,  357 

NioHum  dioxide,  ii.,  353 

Niobium,  haloid  oompoundB  of,  ii.,  355 

Niobium  hydroxide,  ii.,  354 

^obium  oxybromide,  ii.,  356 

Niobium  oxychloride,  ii.,  355 

Niobium  oxyfluoride,  ii.,  356 

Niobium  oxysulphide,  ii.,  357 

Niobium  pentabromide,  ii.,  356 

Niobium  pentachlorlde,  ii.,  355 

I^obium  pentafluoride,  ii.,  356 

Niobium  pentoxide,  ii.,  354 

Niobium  tetroxide,  ii.,  354 

Niobium  trichloride,  ii.,  355 

Niobyl  chlorides,  ii.,  355 

Nitrate  of  hydroxylamine,  i.,  186 

Nitrates,  i.,  52 

Nitre  {see  Potassium  Nitrate) 

Nitric  acid,  its  action  on  tin,  ii.,  245 

Nitric  oxide,  liquefaction  of,  ii.,  525 

Nitrites,  i.,  52 

Nitro-eobaltamine  salts,  ii.,  138 

Nitro-ferricyanides,  ii.,  115 

Nitrogen  and  chromium,  ii.,  180 

Nitrogen  and  copper,  i.,  344 

Nitrogen  and  iron,  ii.,  120 

Nitrogen  and  mercury,  i.,  412 

Nitrogen  and  niobium,  ii.,  357 

Nitrogen  and  potassium,  i.,  100 

Nitrogen  and  sodium,  i.,  154 

l^trogen  and  tantalum,  ii.,  352 

mtrogen  and  titanium,  ii.,  264 

Nitrogen  and  tungsten,  ii.,  216 

Nitrogen  and  vanadium,  ii.,  298 

Nitrogen,  liquefaction  of,  ii.,  523 

Nitro-prussic  acid,  ii.,  116 

Nitro-prussides,  ii.,  115 

**  Nitrum  flammans,"  i.,  179 

Noble ;  products  of  combustion  of  grn- 

powder,  i.,  85 
Noble  garnet,  i.,  458 
Non-metals,  spectra  of,  ii.,  477 
Nordenskiold ;  composition  of  meteoiic 

iron,  ii.,  29 
North wich,  salt-beds  at,  i.,  110 
Nymphenburg  porcelain,  i.,  494 


O. 


OcTOHEDRAL  borax,  i.,  127 

Opaque  glass,  i.,  485 

Optical  glass,  i.,  471 

Orangeite,  ii.,  273 

Ores  of  iron,  ii.,  35 

Orthite,  ii.,  273 

Osann;  discovery  of  ruthenium,  ii.,  419 

Osmiamic  acid,  ii.,  461 

Osmic  acid,  ii.,  460 

Osmiocyanic  acid,  ii.,  462 

Osmiocyanides,  ii.,  462 

Osmioxyammonium  hydroxide,  ii.,  462 

Osmioxydiammonium  chloride,  ii.,  462 

Osmium,  ii.,  456 ;  preparation  of  the  pure 
metal,  457;  danger  in  volatiliang  it, 
ib.;  uses  of  the  metal,  ib.;  oxides 
and  salts  of,  458 ;  detection  and  esti- 
matioD  of,  463 ;  atomic  weight,  464 

Osmium  and  sulphur,  ii.,  463 


Osmium  dioxide,  ii.,  459 

Osmium  monoxide,  ii.,  459 

Osmium  sesquioxide,  ii.,  459 

Osmium  sulphite,  ii.,  459 

Osmium  tetrachloride,  ii.,  459 

Osmium  tetrah^droxide,  ii.,  459 

Osmiiun  tetroxide,  ii.,  460 

Osmiiun  trioxide,  ii.,  460 

Oxides,  general  properties  of,  i.,  30 

Oxides  of  manganese,  ii.,  5 

Oxides  of  molybdenum,  ii.,  185 

Oxides  of  osmium,  ii.,  458 

Oxland ;  his  process  for  obtaining  the 
tungsten  compounds,  ii.,  201 ;  for  the 
reduction  of  tm,  232,  235 

Oxy ammonia,  i.,  185 

Oxyammonium  chloride,  i.,  185 

Oxyammonium  compoimds,  i.,  185 

Oxyammonium  nitrate,  i.,  186 

Oxyammonium  sulphate,  i.,  186 

Oxychlorides  of  magnesium,  i.,  242 

Oxychlorides  of  molybdenum,  ii.,  189 

Oxydimercuricammonium  iodide,  i.,  415 

Oxygen  and  aluminium,  i.,  422 

Oxygen  and  antimony,  ii.,  310 

Oxygen  and  barium,  i.,  220 

Oxygen  and  bismuth,  ii.,  335 

Oxygen  and  calcium,  i.,  189 

Oxygen  and  cerium,  i.,  428 

Oxygen  and  chromium,  ii.,  159 

Oxygen  and  cobalt,  ii.,  128 

Oxygen  and  copper,  i.,  328 

Oxygen  and  ^old,  ii.,  376 

Oxygen  and  iridium,  ii.,  441 

Oxygen  and  iron,  ii.,  84 

Oxygen  and  lead,  i.,  281 

Oxygen  and  lithium,  i.,  160 

Oxygen  and  magnesium,  i.,  240 

Oxygen  and  nickel,  ii.,  149 

Oxygen  and  niobium,  ii.,  353 

Oxygen  and  palladium,  ii.,  426 

Oxygen  and  platinum,  ii.,  400 

Oxygen  and  potassium,  i.,  62 

Oxygen  and  rhodium,  ii.,  433 

Oxygen  and  ruthenium,  ii.,  451 

Oxygen  and  silver,  i.,  367 

Oxygen  and  sodium,  i.,  107 

Oxygen  and  strontium,  i.,  214 

Oxygen  and  tantalum,  ii.,  349 

Oxygen  and  thallium,  i.,  301 

Oxygen  and  tin,  ii.,  241 

Oxygen  and  titanium,  ii.,  256 

Oxygen  and  tungsten,  ii.,  207 

Oxygen  and  uranium,  ii.j  220 

Oxygen  and  vanadium,  ii.,  282 

Oxygen  gas,  use  of  potassium  chlorate  in 
its  preparation,  i.,  72 

Oxygen,  liquefaction  of;  Pictet's  appa- 
ratus, ii.,  517 — 522;  Cailletet's  appa- 
ratus, 523 

Oxygen,  liquid ;  its  specific  gravity,  ii., 
521 

Oxymuriate  of  tin,  ii.,  248 


P. 


PACKFOiro,or  pack-tQng,an  allogr  of  nieltely 
ii.,  146, 148 
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Platinum,  ii.,  388— 4:12 ;  its  history,  388 ; 
native,  390;  geographical  distribution  of 
ib. ;  metallurgy  of,  ib. :  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  t6.,  392 ;  analyses  of  different 
ores,   391 ;    preparation    of    malleable 
platinum,  ib. ;  D^ville*s  process  of  ma- 
nufacture, ib. ;  its  uses,  392 ;  fused  by  the 
oxy-hjdrogen  blowpipe,  ib. ;  employed 
for  coming  at  St.  Petersburg,  393 ;  varia- 
tions in  price  of  the  metal,  ih.;  pre- 
paration of  pure  platinum,  395;  pro- 
perties of   the   metal,   396;    spongy 
Slatinum,   398;    platinum  black,  ib.; 
etection     and    estimation    of,   421 ; 
atomic  weight,  422 
Platinum  and  oxygen,  ii.,  400 
Platuixmi  and  the  elements  of  the  phos- 
phorus group,  ii.,  421 
Platinum  and  the  elements  of  the  sul- 
phur group,  ii.,  430 
Platinum  dichloride,  ii.,  491 
Platinum  dioxide,  ii.,  400 
Platinum  disulphide,  ii.,  420 
Platinum  monosulphide,  ii.,  420 
Platinum  monoxide,  ii.,  400 
Platinum  tetrachloride,  ii.,  404 
Platinum  tetrahydroxide,  ii.,  400 
Plato ;   magnetite,  ii.,  86 
Platodiammonium  bromide,  ii.,  412 
Platodiammonium  carbonate,  ii.,  412 
Platodiammonium  chloride,  ii.,  412 
Platodiammonium  compounds,  ii.,  411 
Platodiammonium  hydroxide,  ii.,411 
Platodiammonium  iodide,  ii.,  412 
Platodiammonium  nitrate,  ii.,  412 
Platodiammonium  sulphate,  ii.,  412 
Platosammonium  bromide,  ii.,  410 
Platosammonium  chloride,  ii.,  409 
Platosammonium  compoimds,  ii.,  409 
Platosammonium  iodide,  ii.,  410 
Platosammonium  nitrate,  ii.,  410 
Platoflunmonium  nitrite,  ii.,  410 
Platosammonium  oxide,  ii.,  409 
Platosammonium  sulphate,  ii.,  410 
Platosemidianmionium  bromide,  ii.,  41 1 
Platosemidiammonium  chloride,  ii.,  410 
Platosemidiammonium  compounds,  ii.,410 
Platosemidiammonium  iodide,  ii.,  411 
Platosemidiammonium  nitrate,  ii.,  411 
Platosemidiammonium  nitrite,  ii.,  411 
Platosemidiammonium  sulphate,  ii.,  411 
Plattner's  method  of  extracting  gold  by 

chlorine,  ii.,  369 
Pliny ;  sodium,  i.,  103 ;  nitre,  103 ;  lime- 
burning,  187 ;  zinc,  251 ;  his  distinc- 
tion between  lead  and  tin,  270 ;  load- 
stone, ii.,  1 ;  medical  properties  of  rust 
of  iron,  84 ;    molyb(ienum,  183 ;    tin, 
230,  231,  237;    antimony,   301,  311; 
hvdraulic  gold-mining,  366;  ductility 
of  gold,  372 ;  gold-beating,  t^. ;  gilding, 
374 
Plumbagt),  ii.,  183 
Poisoning,  antimonial,  ii.,  326 
Poisonous  action  of  lead  salts,  i.,  294 
Pontypool  iron-stone,  analysis  of,  ii.,  43 
Porcelain,  i.,  461,  490;  iridescent  glaze 

produced  by  bismuth,  ii.,  332 
Porret :  iron  and  cyanogen,  ii.,  104 


Portland  cement,  i.,  210 
Potash  lye,  i.,  64 

**  Potashes,'*  (see  Potassium  Carbonate) 
Fotassamide,  i.,  100 

Potassiiun ;  its  history,  i.,  55 ;  sources  of, 
56 ;  metallic,  its  preparation,  57  ;  pro- 
perties of  the  metal.  59 ;  detection  and 
estimation  of,  101 ;  atomic  weight,  ib. 
Potassiiun  aluminate,  i.,  445 
Potassium  amalgam,  i.,  394 
Potassium  and  hydrogen,  i.,  61 
Potassium  and  mtrogen,  i.,  100 
Potassium  and  oxygen,  i.,  62 
Potassium  and  sufpnur,  i.,  97 
Potassium  antimonate,  ii.,  314 
Potassium  arsenate,  normal,  i.,  89 
Potassiimi  arscnite,  i.,  90 
Potassium  aurate,  ii.,  385 
Potassium  auric  sulphite,  ii.,  384 
Potassium  auro-cyanide,  ii.,  381 
Potassiiun  barium  osmiocyanide,  ii.,  463 
Potassium  bromate,  i.,  73 
Potassium  bromide,  i.,  68 
Potassium  carbonate,  its  preparation,  i., 
91;  pearl-ash,  92;  potash  from  beet- 
root, 93 ;  from  sheep-wool,  ib. ;  yearly 
product  of  potashes,  94;  uses  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  95 
Potassium  carbonate,  normal,  i.,  91 
Potassium  cerous  sulphate,  i.,  429 
Potassium  chlorate,  i.,  70 ;  use  in  the  arts 
and  medicine,  72;  its  oxidizing  pro- 
perties, id. 
Potassium  chloraurate,  ii.,  383 
Potassium  chloride,  i.,  66 
Potassiiun  chlorochromat^,  ii.  178 
Potassium  chloroplatinate,  ii.,  405 
Potassium  chromic  sulphate,  ii.,  165 
Potassium  chromic  thio<nranate,  ii.,  166 
Potassium  chromocyanide,  ii.,  166 
Potassium  cobalticyanide,  ii.,  140 
Potassium  cobalt  nitrite,  ii.,  134 
Potassium  cyanate,  i.,  97 
Potassium  cyanaiurate,  ii.,  385 
Potassium  cyanide,  i.,  96 
Potassium  dichromate,  ii.,  170 
Potassium  disulphite,  i.,  74 
Potassium  ferric  sulphide,  ii.,  119 
Potassium  ferricyanide,  ii.,  109 
Potassium  ferrocyanide,  ii.,  106 
Potassium  fluochromate,  ii.,  178 
Potassium  fluoride,  i.,  69 
Potassium  fluosilicate,  i.,  91 
Potassium  fluox^anadates,  ii.,  296 
Potassium  hexniobate,  ii.,  354 
Potassium  hextantalate,  ii.,  850 
Potassium  hydrosnlphide,  i..  98 
Potassium  hydroxide,  i.,  63 
Potassium  hypoantimonate,  ii.,  313 
Potassium  hypochlorite,  i.,  70 
I*otassium  hypophosphite,  i.,  89 
Potassium  hypovanadate,  ii.,  292 
Potasidum  iodate,  i.,  73 
Potassium  iodide,  i.,  69 
Potassium  iridicUoride,  ii:,  445 
Potassium  iridicvanide,  ii.,  447 
Potassiiun  iridioDromide,  ii.,  444 
Potassium  iridiochloride,  ii.,  443 
Potassium  iridioniirite,  ii.,  446 
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Potassium  magneflium  chloride,  !.,  241 
^  Potassium  metaborate,  i.,  90 
Potassium  metantimonate,  ii.,  315 
Potassium  metasilicate,  i*),pO 
Potassium  metavanadate,  ii.,  286 
Potassium  molybdate,  ii.,  193 
Potassium  molybdic  oxyfluoride,  ii.,  191 
Potassium  monometaphosphate,  i.,  89 
Potassium  monosulphide,  i.,  97 
Potassium  monoxioe,  i.,  62 
Potassium  nitrate,  termed  9ot  petra  by 
Geber,  i.,  77  ;  afterwards  callea  nitrumy 
ib. ;  sources,  ib. ;  collected  in  India  by 
Sorawallahs,  ih. ;  manufacture  of  nitre 
for  gunpowder,  78 ;  mode  of  refining 
described  by  Agricola,  t6.;   its  manu- 
facture in  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  India,  79 ;  raw  and  purified  nilze, 
79 ;  saltpetre  flour,  ih. ;  crystallization, 
80;   history    of    tiie  use  of  nitre  as 
an  explosive,  81 ;  detonating  powder, 
ib, ;  powder  of  fusion,  ib, ;  gunpowder, 
82 ;    experiments    on    gunpowder   by 
Bunsen  and  Schishkoff,  Linck  and  Ka- 
rolyi,  83 ;  by  Abel  and  Noble,  85,  86, 
87 
Potassium  nitrate ;  solubility  of,  i.,  80 ; 
its  uses,  81 ;  combustion  of  gunpowder, 
gaseous  and  total  producte,  84 — 87 ; 
large  and  small  grain  powder,  88 
Pota^um  nitrite,  i.,  88 
Potassium  nitroprusside,  ii.,  116 
Potassium  orthophosphate,  normal,  i.,  89 
Potassium  osmate,  ii.,  460 
Potassium  osmiamate,  ii.,  461 
Potassiimi  osmichloride,  ii.,  459 
Potasflium  osmiochloride,  ii.,  459 
Potassium  osmiocyanide,  ii.,  462 
Potassium  osmium  sulphite,  ii.,  459 
Potassiiun  palladichloride,  ii.,  429 
Potassium  palladiochloride,  ii ,  427 
Potassium  palladionitrite,  ii.,  4:28 
Potassium  pentasulphide,  i.,  99 
Potassium  perchlorate,  i.,  73 
Potassium  periodate,  i.,  74 
Potassium  peroxide,  i.,  65 
Potassium  pertbiomolybdate,  ii.,  199 
Potassium  peruranate,  ii.,  227 
Potassiimi  phosphite,  i.,  89 
Potassium  phosphomolybdate,  ii.,  197 
Potassium  platinichloride,  ii.,  405 
Potassium  platinochloride,  ii.,  403 
Potassium  platinocyanide,  ii.,  417 
Potassium  platinonitrite,  ii.,  407 
Potassiiun  platinosulphite,  ii.,  404 
Potassium  platinothiocyanate,  ii.,  419 
Potassium  platinothioplatinate,  ii.,  420 
Potassium  plumbate,  i.,  285 
Potassium  pyrophosphate,  i.,  89   . 
Potassium  rhodicyanide,  ii.,  436 
Potassium  rhodiochloride,  ii.,  435 
Potassium  rhodionitrite,  ii.,  436 
Potassium  ruthenichloride,  ii.,  454 
Potassium  rutbeniochloride,  ii.,  453 
Potassium  rutheniocyanide,  ii.,  455 
Potassium  salts,  i.,  06 
Potassium  silicotungstate,  ii.,  215 
Potassium  silver  <nranide,  i.,  379 
Potfissium  silver  thiocyanate,  i.,  380 


Potassium  sodium  f errieyanide,  ii^  110 
Potassium  staanate,  ii.,  245 
Potassium  stannoflooride,  ii.,  249 
Potassium  sulphate,  normal,  i.,  74 ;  add, 

76 
Potassium  sulphite,  normal,  i.,  74 ;  add, 

ib. 
Potassium  tantalofluoride,  ii.,  351 
Potassium  tetrachromate,  ii.,  173 
Potassium  ttrtrasilicate,  i.,  91 
Potassium  tetrasulphide,  i^  99 
Potassium  thioantimonate,  iL,  324 
Potassium  thiocyanate,  L,  97 
Potassium  thiomolybdate,  ii.«  193 
Potassium  tboriofluonde,  iL,  275 
Potassium  titanate,  ii.,  250 
Potassium  titanofluoride,  ii.,  26i 
Potassium  triamidt*, !.,  100 
Potassium  trichromate,  ii.,  172 
Potassium  tri-iodide,  i.,  0[» 
Potassium  trimolybdate  ii.,  114 
Potassium  trisulphide,  i.,  99 
Potassium  tungstates,  ii.,  210 
Potassium  tungstosilicate,  ii.,  214 
Potasfflum  uranate,  ii.,  226 
Potassium  uranium  oxyfluoride,  iL,  224 
Potassium  zirconofluoride,  ii.,  270 
Pott ;  his  investigations  on  maaguew, 

ii.,  2;   manganese,  18;  propolies  of 

bismuth,  330 ;  bismuth  mtrate,  338 
Pottery,  i.,  461,  490,  498 
Powder  of  fusion,  i.,  81 
Praseo-cobaltic  chloride,  iL,  136 
Prediction  of  the  existence  of  undiso 

vered  elements,  ii.,  514 
Prismatic  borax,  L,  128 
Proust ;  iron  and  cyanc^en,  ii.,  104 
Prout ;  nickel  in  meteoric  inm,  ii.,  144 
Prout's  law,  ii.,  503 
Prussian  blue,  ii.,  104 ;  commercial,  114: 

soluble.  111 ;  insoluble,  113 
Prussian  green,  ii.,  114 
Prussic  acid,  ii.,  104 
Puddling   furnace,  plan,   elevataon  and 

section,  ii.,  Q2 ;  revolving,  64 
Puddling  process  for  producing  wrought- 

iron,  ii.,  61 
Purple  of  Cassius,  ii.,  374 
Piurpureo-cobaltic  chloride,  ii.,  137 
Purpureo-cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  137 
Puzzuoli,  volcuiic  tufa  of,  L,  209 
Pyrites,   manufacture    of    green  vitriol 

from,  ii.,  94 
Pyrochlor,  anal^rses  of,  ii.,  347 
Pyrolusite,  or  dioxide  of  manganeac,  ii.,  2, 

4,13 
Pyrovanadic  acid,  ii.,  284 


Q 


QuANTivALEXCE  of  the  mctals,  i.,  27, 29 

Quartz-mining  for  gold,  ii.,  368 

Quartz  reefs  of  Australia,  gold-bearing, 

ii.,  362,  364 
Quartz-reefs  of  California,  gold-bearing, 

ii.,  362 
Quick-lime,  i.,  190 
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R. 


KiEAUinjR*s  porcelain,  i.,  483 

Red  luematite,  ii.,  30 

Red  lead;  i.,  283 

Red  precipitate,  i.,  396 

Red-short  iron,  ii.,  65 

Reduced  iron,  ii.,  83 

Refined  iron  and  pig-iron,  analysefi  of,  ii., 
61 

Refining  ^old  ^see  Gold  Refining) 

Refining  iron,  ii.,  59 ;  plan  and  elevation 
of  a  refinery,  60 

Rewduiskite,  ii.,  152 

Rhodammonium  carbonate,  ii.,  436 

Rhodammonium  chloride,  ii.,  436 

Rhodammonium  hydroxide,  ii.,  436 

Rhodammonium  mtrate,  ii.,  436 

Rhodammonium  sulphate,  ii.,  436 

Rhodium,  ii.,  432-437  ;  its  history,  432 ; 
preparation  of  the  pure  metal,  ib. ;  pro- 
perties, 433 ;  detection  and  estimation 
of,  437 ;  atomic  weight,  ih. 

Rhodium  and  oxygen,  ii.,  433 

Rhodium  and  sulphur,  ii.,  437 

Rhodium  chloride,  ii.,  434 

Rhodium  dioxide,  ii.,  434 

Rhodium  monosidphide,  ii.,  437 

Rhodium  monoxide,  ii.,  433 

Rhodium  nitrate,  ii.,  436 

Rhodium  salts,  ii.,  434 

Rhodium  sesquihydroxido,  ii.,  434 

Rhodium  sesquioxide,  ii.,  433 

Rhodium  sulphate,  ii.,  435 

Rhodium  sulphite,  ii.,  435 

Rhodium  tetrahydroxide,  ii.,  434 

Rinnman ;  on  iron  and  steel,  ii.,  06 

Rinmann*s  green,  ii.,  132 

RobertSjW.  Chandler ;  iron  and  hydrogen, 
ii.,  84;  refining  gold  at  the  Royal 
Mint,  371 

Robiquet ;  Prussian  blue,  ii.,  112 

Rock  salt  {see  Salt) 

Roman  bronze  coin,  analysis  of,  ii.,  230 

Roman  cement,  i.,  209 

Roscoe;  absorption-spectrum  of  sodium 
vapoiu*,  i.,  156 ;  ferrous  perchlorate, 
ii.,  93 ;  tungsten  trioxide,  208 ;  atomic 
weight  of  tungsten,  217 ;  uranium  tetra- 
chloride, 223;  vanadium,  278:  chlo- 
rides and  oxychlorides  of  vanadium, 
293  ;  atomic  weight  of  vanadium,  300 ; 
niobium,  353 

Rose's  metal,  analysis  of,  ii.,  334 

Roseo-cobaltic  chloride,  ii.,  136 

Roseo-cobaltic  hydroxide,  ii.,  136 

Roseo-cobaltic  nitrate,  ii.,  137 

Roseo-cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  136 

Roseo-cobaltic  sulphate,  ii.,  137 

Rostadius ;  ferrous  chloride,  ii.,  92 

Rou^^e,  jewellers*,  ii.,  88 

Rubidium ;  its  history,  i.,  164 ;  sources, 
165 ;  preparation  of  rubidium  com- 
pounds, 167 ;  of  the  metal,  ib. ;  its 
salts,  168;  detection  and  estimation 
of,  169 ;  atomic  weight,  ib. 

Rubidium  carbonate,  i.,  168 

Rubidium  chlorate,  i.,  168 

Rubidium  chloride,  i.,  168 
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Rubidium  nitrate,  i.,  168 

Rubidium  oxide  and  hydrate,  i.,  167 

Rubidium  perchlorate,  i.,  168 

Rubidium  platinichloiide,  ii.,  406 

Rubidium  sulphate,  normal,  i.,  168 

Rust,  ii.,  32 

Rust  of  iron,  Esculapius  and  Diosccrides 

on  its  medical  properties,  ii.,  84 ;  Pliny 

and  Geber,  ib. 
Ruthenic  chloride,  ii.  454 
Ruthenic  salts,  ii.,  454 
Ruthenic  sulphate,  ii.,  454 
Rutheniocyanic  acid,  ii.,  455 
Rutheniocyanides,  ii.,  455 
Rutheniodiammonium  carbonate,  ii.,  455 
Rutheniodiammonium  chloride,  ii.,  455 
Rutheniodiammonium  sulphate,  ii.,  455 
Rutheniosammonium  hydroxide,  ii.,  454 
Ruthenious  chloride,  ii.,  453 
Ruthenious  iodide^  ii.,  454 
Ruthenious  salts,  n.,  453 
Ruthenium,  ii.,  449 ;  its  preparation,  449  ; 

detection  and  estimation  of,  456 ;  atomic 

weight,  ib. 
Ruthenium,  anunoniacal  compounds  of, 

ii.,  454 
Ruthenium  and  oxrgen,  ii.,  451 
Ruthenium  and  sulphur,  ii.,  456 
Ruthenium  monoxide,  ii.,  451 
Ruthenium  peroxide,  ii.,  452 
Ruthenium  sesquichloride,  ii.,  453 
Ruthenium  sesquihydroxide,  ii.,  451 
Ruthenium  sesquioxide,  ii.,  451 
Ruthenium  sesquisulphide,  ii.,  456 
Ruthenium  tetrachloride,  ii.,  454 
Ruthenium  tetrahydroxide,  ii.,  452 
Ruthenium  tetroxide,  ii.,  452 
Ruthenium  trioxide,  ii.,  452 
Rutile,  discovered  by  Gregor,  ii.,  255 
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St.  Gilles,  P^an  de ;  his  discovery  of  so- 
luble meta^ferric  hydroxide,  ii.,  89 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall;  its  ancient 
name  Iktis,  ii.,  ^1 ;  notice  of  tin  by 
Diodonis  Siculus,  ib. 

Sala,  Angelus ;  fulminating  gold,  ii.,  378 

Sal-ammoniac,  its  preparation  and  use?, 
i.,  175—177 

"  Sal  duplicatum,'*  (potassium  sulphate), 
i.,75 

"Salin"  (beet-root  potash),  i.,  93,  166 

Salt,  common;  natural  deposits,  i.,  110  ; 
Cheshire  salt-beds,  ih^;  rock-£aIt  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  ib. ;  modes  of 
raising  and  working  it,  ib. ;  its  prepa- 
ration from  sea-water,  112;  war  duty 
on,  134 

Salt-cake,  production  and  manufacture 
of,i.,  116, 132, 135 

Saltpetre  (see  Potassium  Nitrate) 

Salts,  constitution  of,  i.,  34  ;  normal,  40; 
acid,  ib. ;  basic,  42 ;  solubility  of,  43 ; 
generic  properties  of,  48 

Salts,  ammomum,  i.,  173 

Salts,  chromic,  ii.,  163 
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Silver  thiocyanatc,  i.,  380 

Silver  tbioAulphate,  i.  376 

Silver  ultramarine,  i,,  460 

Silvery-iron,  ii.,  59 

Skraup ;  Prussian  blue,  ii.,  Ill,  113 

Smalt,  ii.,  126,  132,  331 

Smditing  iron,  (see  Iron  Smelting) 

Smith,  J.  L. ;  composition  of  meteoric 

iron,  ii.,  29 
Soda-ley,  i.,  109 
Soda   manufactured   from    cryolite,   i., 

153 
Sodamide,  i.,  154 

Sodium  ;  its  history,  i.,  102 ;  sources  of 
the  metal,  103 ;  its  preparation,  104 ; 
its  properties,  106 ;  detection  and  esti- 
mation of,  155;  spectrum-reaction  of 
absorption-spectrum  of  its  vapour,  156 ; 
atomic  weight,  ib. 
Sodium-alum,  i.,  456 

Sodium  aluminate,  i.,  445 

Sodium  aluminium  chloride,  i.,  447 

Sodium  amalgam,  i.,  394 

Sodium  and  hydrogen,  i.,  107 

Sodium  and  mtrogen,  i.,  154 

Sodium  and  oxvgen,  i.,  107' 

Sodium  and  sulphur,  i.,  154 

Sodium  antimonate,  ii.,  315 

Sodium  antimonite,  ii.,  312 

Sodium  arsenates^  i.,  125 

Sodium  auro-sulpnide.  ii.,  386 

Sodium  auro-sulphite,  ii.,  380 

Sodium  auro-thiosulphate,  ii.,  380 

Sodium  bromide,  i.,  114 

Sodium  carbonate,  normal,  i.,  130 

Sodium,  carbonate  of,  i.,  130 

Sodium  chlorate,  i.,  114 

Sodiiun  chloraurate,  ii.,  383 

Sodium  chloride,  i.,  110 

Sodium  chromic-thiocyanate,  ii.,  157 

Sodium  decamolybdate,  ii.,  195 

Sodiimi  dichromate,  ii.,  173 

Sodium  dimetaphosphate,  i.,  124 

Sodium  dimolvbdate,  ii.,  194 

Sodium  dioxide,  i.,  109 

Sodium  disulphate,  i.,  118 

Sodium  disulphite,  i.,  116 

Sodium  ferric  sulphide,  ii.,  119 

Sodium  ferricyamde,  ii.,  110 

Sodium  ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 

Sodium  hexmetaphosphate,  i.,  125 

Sodium  hextantaiate,  ii.,  350 

Sodium  hydrate,  i.,  108 

Sodium  hydrogenide,  i.,  107 

Sodium  hydroxide,  i.,  108 

Sodium  hypochlorite,  i.,  114 

Sodium  hypophosphite,  i.,  120 

Sodium  hyposiilphite,  i.,  115 

Sodiiun  hypovanadate,  ii.,  203 

Sodium  icKude,  i.,  114 

Sodium  iridichloride,  ii.,  445  .' 

Sodium  iridiochloride,  ii.,  444 

Sodium  metaborate,  i.,  129 

Sodium  metantimonate,  ii.,  315 

Sodium  metaphosphates,  i.,  124 

Sodium  metastannate,  ii.,  246 

Sodium  metatungstate,  ii.,  211 

Sodium  metavanadate,  ii.,  286 

Sodium  molybdate,  ii.,  194 


Sodium  monometaphosphate,  i.,  124 

Sodium  monoxide,  i.,  107 

Sodium  nitrate,  i.,  119 

Sodium  nitrate  (Chili  saltpetre)  i.,  79 

Sodium  nitroprusside,  ii.,  116 

Sodium  octomolybdate,  ii.,  195 

Sodium  orthoborate,  i.,  126 

Sodium  orthophosphate,  normal,  i.,  121 

Sodium  orthophosphates,  i.,  121 

Sodium  orthovanadate,  ii.,  286 

Sodium  osmichloride,  ii.,  460 

Sodium  palladiosulphite,  ii.,  428 

Sodium  penianate,  li.,  227 

Sodium  phosphate^,  i.,  120 

Sodium  platinichloride,  ii.,  405 

Sodium  potassium  carbonate,  i.,  154 

Sodiiun  potasrium  ferrocyanide,  ii.,  108 

Sodium  pyroborate,  i.,  126 

Sodium  pyrophosphate,  normal,  i.,  123 

Sodium  pyrophosphates,  i.,  123 

Sodium  pyrovanadate,  ii.,  286 

Sodium  rhodiochloride,  ii.,  435 

Sodium  rhodionitrite,  ii.,  436 

Sodium  salts,  universal  distribution  of, 

i.,  HI ;  ii.,  480 
Sodium  seleno-antimonate,  ii.,  325 
Sodium,  silicates  of,  i.,  129 
Sodium  silicofluoride,  i.,  129 
Sodium  stannate,  ii.,  2^ 
Sodium  stannofluoride,  ii.,  250 
Sodium  sulphate,  normal,  i.,  110 
Sodium  sulphite,  normal,  i.,  115 
Sodium  tantalofluoride,  ii.,  351 
Sodium  tetrametaphosphate,  i.,  125 

Sodium  tetramolybdate,  ii.,  194 

Sodium  tetrasilicate,  i.,  129 
Sodium  thioantimonate,  ii.,  323 
Sodium  thiosulphate,  i.,  118 

Sodium  titanofluoride,  ii.,  263 ' 

Sodium  trimetaphosphate,  i.  124 

Sodium  trimolybdate,  ii.,  194 

Sodium  tungstates,  ii.,  211 

Sodium  uranate,  ii.,  226 

Sodium  zirconate,  ii.,  269 

Solder,  ii.,  237;  bismuth  in  the  manu- 
facture of,  334 

Solubility  of  salts,  i.,  43 

Soluble  glass  of  Fuchs,  i.,  91 

Sorawal£khs  in  India,  employed  to  col- 
lect saltpetre,  i.,  77 

Spain,  iron  furnaces  in,  ii.,  44 

Spar,  i.,  187 

Spark-spectra,  ii.,  475 

Spathose  iron  ore,  ii.,  38 ;  analyses  of,  41 

Specific  gravity  of  metals,  i.,  11 

Specific  heat  of  metals,  i.,  14—16 

Spectra  of  gases,  ii.,  474;  of  flamos, 
475 ;  of  sparks,  ib, ;  variation  in,  476 ; 
of  metals,  477 ;  of  non-metjds,  ib. ; 
of  compounds,  479 

Spectroscope,  its  use  in  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  potassium  salts,  i.,  101 ; 
its  appUcation  to  the  Bessemer  flame, 
ii.,  76;  its  construction  and  use, 
470 

Spectrum  analysb,  ii.,  465,  466 

Specular  iron  ore  ii.,  36 

Speculum -metal,  ii.,  238 

Spencer,  T. ;  eleoftroiyiniigt  i.,  8S4 
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Spiegel,   or    specular   pig-iron,  ii.,   56; 

analyses  of,  67 
Spiegeleisen,  a  variety  of  caat-iron,  ii., 

56 

"  Spi^ssglass,"  or  « spiessglance,"  G€i> 
man  names  for  antimony  sulphide,  ii., 
301,  302,  320 

Spongy  iron,  ii.,  83  ^   ..     ^o 

Spring-steel,  manufacture  of,  ii.,  68 

Stahl ;  alkalis,  i.,  54 ;  decomposition  of 
potassium  sulphate,  75 ;  on  iron  and 
steel,  ii.,  6Q ;  ferric  add,  90 

Stannates,  ii.,  244 

Stannic  acid,  ii.,  244,  245 

Stannic  bromide,  ii.,  249 

Stannic  chloride,  ii.,  247 

Stannic  compounds,  ii.,  243 

Stannic  nitrate,  ii.,  250 

St&nnic  oxide,  ii.,  243 

Stannic  phosphate,  ii.,  250 

Stannic  sulphate,  ii.,  250 

Stannic  sulphide,  ii.  251 

Stannous  bromide,  ii.,  242 

Stannous  chloride,  ii.,  242 

Stannous  compounds,  ii.,  241 

Stannous  fluoride,  ii.j  243 

Stannic  hydroxides,  li.,  244 

Stannous  iodide,  ii.,  242 

Stannous  nitrate,  ii.,  243 

Stannous  oxide,  ii.,  241 

Stannous  sulphate,  ii.,  243 

Stannous  sulphide,  ii.,  250 

Stannum,  the  ancient  name  for  tin,  ii., 
231 

Stars,  fixed,  metals  in  their  atmospheres, 
ii.,  466 

Stas;  atomic  weight  determinations,  iL, 
603 

Stassfurt ;  beds  of  potassium  chloride,  i. 
79,  94 

Steel,  its  manufacture  in  Styria,  ii.,  41 ; 
distinguished  from  iron,  69,  65 ;  defi- 
nition of,  65 ;  mode  of  tempering,  06 ; 
ancient  and  modem  writers  on,  66 ;  ce- 
mentation method  of  preparing  cast- 
steel,  67;  fusibility  of,  (^;  analyses 
of  cementation  steel,  ib. ;  blister  steel, 
68 ;  cast-steel,  69 ;  Siemens-Martin  pro- 
cess, 77—81 ;  Pemot*s  revolving  hearth, 
81 ;  Wootz,  or  Indian  steel,  82 ;  pro- 
perties of  steel,  t'A.  ;  effect  of  tempenng, 
83 ;  Damascening,  ib. ;  case-hardening, 
ib. ;  tungsten  st^,  202 

Stereotyping,  use  of  fusible  metal,  ii., 
334 

Stibine,  ii.,  309 

Stibnite,  ii.,  302 

Storer  and  Elliot ;  researches  on  manga- 
nates,  ii.,  20 

"  Strass  "  (glass),  i.,  466,  488 

Stream-tin,  ii.,  231, 243 

Stromeyer ;  his  discovery  of  cadmium,  i., 
265 ;  Turkey-red  dyeing,  ii.,  171 

Strontiuin ;  its  history  and  sources,  i., 
213 ;  preparation  of  the  metal,  ib. ;  it« 
salts,  215 ;  detection  and  estimation  of, 
217;  atomic  weight,  218 

Strontium  and  oxygen,  i.,  214 

Strontium  carbonate,  i.,  216 


Strontium  chloride,  i.,  215 
Strontium  dioxide,  L,  215 
Strontium  ferrocyanide,  ii^  108 
Strontium  monoxide,  L,  214 
Strontium  nitrate,  L,  216 
Strontium  sulphate,  i.,  215 
Styria,  its   spathooe    iron  ore,  ii.,  41 

manufacture  of  Styrian  stisel,  ih. 
Sugar  refininff,  compound  of  ferric  hj 

droxide  with  sugar,  it,  89 
Sulphates,  i.,  50 
Sulphides,  i.,  53 
Sulphites,  i^  51 
Sulpho-salts,  i.,  53 
Sulphotungstates,  ii.,  216 
Sulphur  and  antimony,  ii.,  330 
Sulphur  and  barium,  i.,  227 
Sulphur  and  bismuth,  ii.,  341 
Sulphur  and  calcium,  i.,  210 
Sulphur  and  diromium,  ii.,  180 
Sulphur  and  cobalt,  ii.,  140 
Sulphur  and  copper,  i.,  343 
Suli^ur  and  f^ld,  ii.,  385 
Sulphur  and  iridium,  ii.,  448 
Sulphur  and  iron,  ii.,  117 
Sulphur  and  lead,  i.,  296 
Sulphur  and  mercury,  i.,  409 
Sulphur  and  molybdenum,  ii.,  198 
Sulphur  and  nickel,  ii.,  163 
Sulphur  and  niobium,  ii.,  367 
Sulphur  and  osmium,  iL,  463 
Sulphur  and  palladium,  iL,  431 
Sulphur  and  potassium,  i.,  97 
Sulphur  and  rhodium,  ii.,  437 
Sulphur  and  ruthenium,  ii.,  456 
Sulphur  and  silver,  L,  380 
Sulphur  and  sodium,  L,  154 
Sulphur  and  tantalum,  ii.,  352 
Sulphur  and  tin,  ii.,  250 
Sulphur  and  titanium,  ii.,  264 
Sulphur  and  tungsten,  ii.,  215 
Sulphur  and  uranium,  iL,  227 
Sulphur  and  vanadium,  ii.,  297 
Sulphur  and  zirconium,  ii.,  271 
Sulphur  ^proup,  elements  of  the,  ii^  4^ 
Sulphur  m  pig-iron,  ii.,  70 
Sulphur,  liver  of^  i.,  100 ;  ii.,  386 
Sulphuric  add,  separation  of  gold  fn 

silver  by,  ii.,  369 
Sun,  metals  in  its  atnio«pbere«  ii.,  466 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  L,  206 
Sutter;  his  discovery  of  gold  in  O 

fomia,  ii.,  361 
Sweden,  manufacture  of  nitre  in,  i., ' 

meteoric  iron  dust  in,  ii.,  29 ;  charo 

pig-iron,    70;  analyses  of  native  I 

muth,  333 
Switzerland ;  manufacture  of  nitre  in, 

79 
Syepoorite,  ii.,  140 
Sympathetic  inks,  ii.,  129 
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Table  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  t 

elements,  ii.,  507 
Tachenius;  normal  potaMoum  solphal 

i..  75 
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Tachhydrite,  i.,  242 

Talbot,  H.  Fox ;  spectram  of  Btrontium, 
i.,  217  ;  spectrum  analysis,  ii.,  468 

Tamxn,  Hugo ;  his  method  of  preparing 
metallic  manganese,  ii.,  3 

Tantalates,  ii.,  350 

Tantalic  acid,  ii.,  350 

Tantalite,  analyses  of,  ii.,  346 

Tantalum,  ii.,  344—353 ;  its  history,  345  ; 
analyses  of  tantalite,  346 ;  of  columbite, 
347;  of  pyrochlor,  ib,;  haloid  com- 
pounds, 351 :  detection  and  estimaticn 
of,  352 ;  atomic  weight,  353 

Tantalum  and  nitrogen,  ii.,  352 

Tantalum  and  oxygen,  ii.,  349 

Tantalum  and  sulphur,  ii.,  352 

Tantalum  chloride,  ii.,  351 

Tantalum  hydroxide,  ii.,  350 

Tantalum  pentabromide,  ii.,  351 

Tantalum  pentafluoride,  ii.,  351 

Tantalum  pentoxide,  ii.,  349 

Tantalum  tetrasulphide,  ii.,  352 

Tantalum  tetroxide,  ii.,  349 

Tap-cinder,  analyses  of,  ii.,  63 

Tartar-emetic,  ii.,  306 ;  its  medicinal  uses, 
326 ;  poisonous  effects,  t^. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  ii., 
310 

Tea,  rubidium  in,  i.,  166 

Tempering  of  steel,  ii.,  83 

Tennant,  Smithson ;  iridium,  ii.,  436 ;  os- 
mium, 438 

Tennessee,  meteoric  iron,ii.,  29 

Terbium  oxide,  i.,  433 

Terbium  sulphate,  i.,  434 

Tetra-hydrogen  otlcium  phosphate,  i., 
206 

Thallic  chloride,  i.,  306 

Thai  lie  compounds,  i.,  306 

Thallic  nitrate,  i.,  307 

Thallic  sulphate,  i.,  307 

Thallic  sulphide,  i.,  307 

Thallious  bromide,  i.,  303 

Thallious  carbonate,  i.  305 

Thallious  chlorate,  i.,  304 

Thallious  chloride,  i.,  303 

Thallious  compounds,  i.,  303 

Thallious  fluoride,  i.,  304 

Thallious  iodide,  i.,  303 

Thalliotis  nitrate,  i.,  304 

Thallious  orthophosphate,  i.,  305 

Thallious  perchlorate,  i.,  304 

Thallious  sulphate,  normal,  i.,  304 

Thallious  sulphide,  i.,  306 

Thallium;  its  histoiy,  i.,  300;  sources, 
ib, ;  preparation  of  the  metal,  ib. ;  de- 
tection and  estimation  of,  307  ;  atomic 
weight,  308;  termed  by  Dumas  the 
omithoryncus  amongst  the  metals, 
308 

Thallium,  aid  of  the  spectroscope  in  its 
discovery,  ii.,  465 

Thallium-alum,  i.,  456 

Thallium  and  oxygen,  i.,  301 

Thallium  cyanide,  i.,  306 

Thallium  hydrogen  fluoride,  i.,  304 

Thallium  hydroxide,  i.,  302 

Thalliiun  monochloride,  i.,  303 

Thallium  monosulphidc,  i.,  306 


Thallium  monoxide,  i.,  301 

Thallium,  phosphates  of,  i.,  305 

Thallium  trichloride,  i.,  306 

Thallium  trioxide,  i.,  302 

Thallium  trisulphide,  i.,  307 

Thenard ;  potassium,  i.,  56, 61,  65 ;  potai»- 
samide,  100;  metallic  sodium,  104; 
ammonium  salts,  154,  173;  ferrous 
chloride,  ii.,  92 

Th^nard's  blue,  ii.,  133 

Theophrastus ;  magnetite,  ii.,  86 

Thioantimonites,  ii,  322 

Thiostannic  acid,  ii.,  252 

Thiosulphates,  i.,  52 

Thomas  and  Gilchrist;  elimination  of 
phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer  process, 
ii.,76 

Thoria,  ii.,  273 

Thoriiun,  ii.,  272 — 276;  composition  of 
the  mineral  in  different  localities,  273 ; 
detection  and  estimation  of,  275; 
atomic  weight,  276 

Thorium  chloride,  ii.,  274 

Thorium  fluoride,  ii.,  274 

Thorium  nitrate,  ii.,  275 

Thorium  oxide,  ii.,  2}  3 

Thorium,  salts  of,  ii.,  274 

Thorium  sulphate,  ii.,  275 

Thorium  sulphide,  ii.,  275 

Thorwaldsen's  Shepherd,  analysis  of 
statue,  ii.,  239 

Tin  group  of  metals,  i.,  23 ;  ii.,  230—276  ; 
its  history,  230 ;  chief  ores  of,  231 ; 
metallurgy  of,  ib. ;  properties  and  uses 
of.  236;  alloys  of,  237;  pewter,  ib.; 
solder,  ib. ;  copper  tin  alloys,  238 ;  gun- 
metal,  ib. ;  speculum  metal,  ib. ;  bell- 
metal,  ib. ;  bronze,  ib, ;  phosphor-lwonKe, 
ib. ;  analyses  of  alloys,  239 ;  detection 
and  estimation  of,  2^  ;  atomic  weight, 
254 

Tin  amalgam,  ii.,  230 

Tin  and  oxygen,  ii.,  241 

Tin  and  phosphorus,  ii.,  252 

Tin  and  sulphur,  ii.,  250 

Tindibromide,ii.,242 

Tin  dichloride,  ii.,  242 

Tin  difluoride,  ii.,  243 

Tin  di-iodide,  u.,  242 

Tin  dioxide,  ii.,  243 

Tin  disulphide,  ii.,  251 

Tin  monosulphide,  ii.,  250 

Tin  monoxide;  ii.,  241 

Tin  salt,  ii.,  242 

Tin  tetrabromide,  ii.,  249 

Tin  tetrachloride,  ii.,  247     • 

Tin  tetrafluoride,  ii.,  249 

Tin  tetra-iodide,  ii.,  249 

Tin-tree,  ii.,  236 

Tinned  copper  vessels  described  by  Pliuy, 
ii.,237 

Tinstone,  ii.,  231 

Titanates,  ii.,  259 

Titanic  acid,  ii.,  259 

Titanic  iron-ore,  ii.,  259 

Titanium,  ii.,  255—  267 ;  detection  and  es- 
timation of,  265 ;  atomic  weight,  266  ; 
its  position  among  the  metals,  267 
Titanmm  and  nitrogen,  ii.,  264 


lulpbur, 
Titanium  CTaDanrtrid?,  ii.,  3Si 
TituiiiuD  dichloride^  ii.,  300 
TltAiiiuiD  ilJDxide,  u.,  350 
Titanium  duojplute,  n.,  S63 
^^tmuiiun  Dxycbloride,  ii.,  SS3 
Titauiuui  phocplute,  base,  ti.,  2S3 
Titanium,  ralti  of,  ii.,  301) 
"ntinium  netqaichlonde,  ii..  360 
Titauiiun  aeiqiiiaude,  ii.,  3SS 
Titaiiium  wuiguiiulpljstc.  ii.,  SiS 
Titanium  aulphate,  buic,  ii„  iOS 
Tilaniuni  suliihicle,  ii.,  S<(4 
Titaniimi  tttrabromide,  ii.,  203 
Titanium  Vtraebloride.  ii.,  SOI 
Titanium  t^^trafluoride,  ii.,  363 
Tituiiuin  tetniuiUdo,  ii,,  3S3 
Tobnoco.  mbiiliuro  in,  ii..  \06 
Tombaclt    or    Tong-wujk,    no    alloy    of 

nickel,  u.,  IM 
Topaz,  i.,  458 
ToiighGnc<.lEl>itB.i.,48» 
"  Tang!i-[Htch,"  iu  copper    Emelting,    i., 

315 
Traoi^U-aoia,  gold   mine*   in,  u.,   30U, 

361 
TrimGrL-uric>.liamiDe,i.,  413 
Trona.tbo  native  corbonal«  ot  aoda,  i., 

133,131    Bources  of,  l&a  _. 
Trooit    metjlUc  zirconium,  ii.,  2fl7 


Type-metal,  Englidi,aDalfae«ar,ii„  307; 

Qermau,  ih. 
Tyrol,  the,  gold  io,  ii..  361 

U. 

ULTEAJJiBlSB.  i.,  458 

Undiamrtrod  elements,  tii>l«iu«  of,51t 
t'nd  niountulu ;  gold  minca  in  Ihr,  iL, 
301 ;  aiiaJf«i«  of  uatiTv  gold.  30$:  Jia- 
coieiT  o[  pUlinum,  S^  ;  eipeditii*  o( 
HuniUildt,  Hmc,  and  Bhienb«g,  ii 
uulyei<i  of  platinum  orrt,  Kai 


Tuugatota ;  compoiuid*  of,  with  tnngslea 


Tuiiijsteu  and  iodine,  ii,.  iW7 
Tungstei  and  nitrogen,  ii.,  210 
TungBten  and  oijgen.  ii.,  207 
Timg9t«u  and  pboaphorua,  ii,.  '210 
Toni^eu  aud  sulphur,  ii.,  2  IS 
Tongstcm  dibrunude,  ii.,  200 
Tui^iit«u  dichloride,  ii.,  203 
Tungsten  di-iodiile,  ii.,  307 
Tungsten  dioxide,  il.  207 
Timgst«i  diOKychloridc,  ii.,  ^05 
Tungsten  diHulphide,  ii..  216 
Tuugsl«n  hoichlaride,  li.  304 
Tungsten,  metalliF,  ii.,  201 
Tougslen  manoxyhloride,  ii.,  2<  G 
TuDgKtcn  oiyhromiiles,  ii..  SiHI 
Tungstun  oxycLlaridi-A,  ii.  -J  ir> 
Tuugiten  pentsbnimiJi-.  li  .  -•'S 
Tungsten  peutaehloridr,  ii„  2i^l 
Tuugnten-potasiiUTu  broii^',  ii,.21^ 
Tungsten-tudiuiDbriinzo,  ii.,  213 
Tungsten  steel,  ii.,  302 
Tuugatrn  tetneUoride,  ii.,  203 
Tungsten  trioiide.  ii.,  208 
Tungsten  trisulphide,  ii,,  216 
TuDgstio  adds,  li.,  iXm,  210 
TuugHtosiUcic  acids,  ii,.  214 
Tutkcy-r.-.!  dyeing,  ii.,  171 
Tumliull'B  blue,  ii..  11:;,  lia 
Tumer'a  yellow,  i,,  2tiu 


u™ 


stcs,  ii.,  336 


XJranic  compounds,  ii_  323 

Uranicbydratr,  ii..  L-.-a 
Uranic  oiidv,  lL.,  2-'3 


^,  liUck  u:ii,)(, , 


Vi 


I.,  230 


greuj  oiide  of,  ii,  222 
unuuuxu,  itaeitnwtiunfnnn  uilchblmdc, 

ii„  318 
Unidnm,  nietallie,  pr«parBtioaat,il,,SU 
Uraniom  oiybromide,  li.,  334 
Uranium  oiycbloride,  ii^  334 
Uranium  oiyfluoride,  ii.,  334 
Unmium  [wtitachloride,  ii.,  223 
Uranium  jh'uIjxI.I.',  ii.,  322 
Uranium  .•.squioxi.k',  ii.,  221 
Uranium  i-i.:,l.r...„i,l(-,ii,  221 
Uranium  tetrachloride,  ii.,  220 
Uranium  tetrafluoride,  ii.,  221 
I'tiuiium  tftra-iudidr,  ii.,  231 


Uraoous  compounds,  li.,  220 
Uranous  fluoride,  ii.,  321 
Uranous  hydroxide,  ii„  330 
I'ronaus  aulphate,  ii^  333 
UianoUB  sulphide,  ii.,  337 
Uranjl  ammoninni  phufpLato, 


Urai 


aoyl  bromide,  li.,  324 
Vranyl  cnrbunutes,  ii.,  Sib 
Vntatl  chloride,  ii.,  224 
Uranyl  Quoride,  ii.,  S34 
ir™iyJnitrBt«jii.,ai5 
I'rnnyl  oilde,  li.,  323 
I'ntnyl  pliospliat4»,  ii.,  2So 
I'nmyl  sulphate,  ii.,  234 
I'ranylaulphidn.ii.,  £38 
Urno,  native  carbonate  of  Hxla,  i.,  131 


K.  HasiL ;  constitution  uf  nita, 
i.,  35;  volatile  sulphides  of  anunonia. 
leS;  line,  2G1;  aioc  sulphate,  2(il ; 
<in  ioaibitonc,  il..  2:  steel,  66;  gmo 
\  ilriul,  04 ;  cobalt.  136 ;  auUmmiy,  301 


INDEX. 
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3()2,  303,  307,  311,  314.  316,  320,  324, 
22(3 ;  bismuth,  330 ;  fulminating  gold, 
378 

Valcntinito,  ii.,  311 

Vanadates,  ii.,  284 

Vanadic  acids,  ii.,  284 

Yanadious  oxide,  ii.,  290 

Vanadium,  ii.,  277—300 ;  history  of  its 
discovery,  277;  metallic,  its  prepara- 
tion, 279—282 ;  dt'ttvtion  and  estima- 
tion of,  298  ;  atomic  weight,  300 

Vanadium  and  bromine,  ii.,  296 

Vanadium  and  chlorine,  ii.,  293 

Vanadium  and  fluorine,  ii.,  296 

Vanadium  and  nitrogen,  ii.,  298 

Vanadium  and  oxygen,  ii.,  282 

Vanadium  and  sulphur,  ii.,  297 

Vanadium  bronze,  ii.,  284 

Vanadium  compounds,  extraction  and 
preparation  of,  ii.,  278 

Vanadium  dicldoride,  ii.,  294 

Vanadium  dinitride,  ii.,  298 

Vanadium  dioxide,  ii.,  289 

Vanadium  mononitride,  ii.,  298 

Vanadium  monoxide,  ii.,  289 

Vanadium  oxychloride,  ii.,  295 

Vanadium  pentasulphide,  ii.,  297 

Vanadium  pentoxide,  ii.,  283 

Vanadium  tetrachloridt;,  ii.,  294 

Vanadium  tetrasulphide,  ii.,  297 

Vanadium  tetroxide,  ii.,  291 

Vanadimn  tribromide,  ii.,  296 

Vanadium  trichloride,  ii.,  294 

Vanadium  trioxide,  ii.,  290 

Vanadyl  salts,  ii.,  283 

Vanadyl  sulphate,  ii.,  283 

Vanadyl  tribromide,  ii.,  296 

Vanadyl  trichloride,  ii.,  295 

Vandermonde ;  on  iron  and  steel,  ii.,  66 

Vauquelin ;  chromium,  157 

Veckerhagen  ;  gases  in  blast-furnace  for 
smelting  iron,  ii.,  55 

Venetian  white,  i.,  294 

Vesuvius ;  sal-ammoniac  in  its  fumcroles, 
i.,  175 

Vienna  porcelain,  i.,  494 

Villalranca,  Blasias ;  saltpetre,  i.,  80 

Vinegar,  ancient  references  to,  i.,  32 

Viigil,  his  notice  of  ferric  oxide,  ii.,  87 

Vitriol,  green,  ii.,  93 — 96 

Volatile  alkali  (ammonia),  i.,  173 


W. 


Waijbs  ;  gold  in,  ii.,  361 

Wanklyn ;  iron  and  hydrogen,  ii.,  8*t ; 

ferrous  iodide,  93 
Water,  action  of  lead  upon,  i.,  295 
Waters,  mineral ;  the  source  of  rubidium 

and  csesium  compounds,  i.,  166 ;  thal- 

jium  in,  300 
Watson,  William ;  native  platinum,  ii., 

388 
Weber,  R. ;  metastannic  acid,  ii.,  246 
Weight,  atomic,  of  metals,  i.,  14—16 
Weights,  atomic  (see  Atomic  Weights) 
Welding  steel,  manufacture  of,  ii.,  68 
Weldon,  Walter ;  liis  process  for  the  re- 


generation of  manganese  dioxide,  ii., 
15 

Wet  copper  extraction  process,  i.,  321 

Wheatstone,  Sir  C. ;  spectrum  analysi.^, 
ii.,  469 

White  cast-iron,  ii.,  56,  57 

White  lead,  i.,  292 

White,  or  anti-friction  metal,  analyses  of, 
ii.,  308 

Whit  worth.  Sir  Joseph  ;  improvements, 
in  steel-making,  ii.,  80 

Wibel ;  ferric  oxide,  ii.,  87 

Williamson's  blue,  ii.,  113, 114 

Window  glass,  i.,  466,  469 

Winkler;  smelting  and  uses  of  bismuth, 
ii.,330 

Winsford,  salt-bed  at,  i.,  1 10 

Winter! ;  potassium  chlorate,  i.,  70 

Wohler ;  ferrous  chloride,  ii.,  92 ;  ejctrac- 
tion  of  uranium  from  pitchblende, 
218 ;  discovery  of  vanadium,  227 ;  pre- 
paration of  metallic  antimony,  305 

Wolfram ;  the  lupi  spuma  of  Agricola,  ii., 
201 ;  source  of  the  tun^^sten  com- 
pounds, 201, 232 ;  mixed  with  tin,  235 

Wolframine,  ii.,  208 

Wollaston ;  discovery  of  palladium,  ii. 
423 ;  of  rhoilium,  432 

Wood-charcoal  furnaces  for  smelting  iron, 
ii.,  55 

Woodcuts,  use  of  fusible  metal  in  making 
casts  from,  ii.,  334 

Wood-tin,  ii.,  243 

Wood's  metal,  analysis  of,  ii.,  334 

Wool,  sheep's,  preparation  of  potashes 
from,  i.,  77 

Wrought-iron,  ii.,  31,  32,  35 ;  its  produc- 
tion from  cast-iron,  59 ;  properties  of, 
65 


X. 


Xantho-codaltic  chloride,  ii.,  139 
Xantho-cobaltic  salts,  ii.,  139 


Y. 


Yellow  cluwmate  of  potash,  ii.,  170 

Yellow,  Turner's,  i.,  286 

Ytterbium,  preparation  of,  i.,  423,  424  ; 

salts  of ,  t^. ;  aid  of  the  spectrosco|>e  in 

its  discovery,  ii.,  465 
Yttrium,  i.,  424 
Yttrium  carbonate,  i.,  425 
Yttrium  chloride,  i.  424 
Yttrium  fluoride,  i.,  424 
Yttrium  nitrate,  i.,  425 
Yttrium  orthophosphate,  i.,  425 
Yttrium  oxide,  i.,  424 
Yttrium  sulphate,  i.,  424 
Yttrium  sulphide,  i.,  425 
Yttrotantalite,  analysis  of,  ii.,  348 


Z. 


Zkttxow  ;  chromium  trioxide,  ii.,  168 


:m 


INDEX. 


Ziiic;  itM  history,  i.,  25<i;  Hinriiiiig  and 
preiMiratiiinof,  2r>:{ ;  its  i)n>i)crtie8,2Stf; 
hiiUh  of  zinc,  '2')'.) :  drttrtiou  uicharfl* 
nmtioa  of.  26t:  atmuic  weight,  .fl65^ 
I'H-li^iaii  i»nK.vs.s  of  pn-iKiring,  ^  254 ; 
Sili'siaii  pr«KX'S8,  2i>5 

Ziiu*  siiul  oxygon,  i..  -."iS 

Zinc  broinitU*,  i.,  2«j»>  .     j      . 

Zim*  I'urlKinutis  normal,  i.,  203     • 

Zinv  cbluridcN  i.,-25!)'  .  -    ' 

Ziiu*  cliromat4H,  ii.,  174 

Ziuc  chromite,  ii^  J83  '       *    •  ;: 

Zinc  cliamiue,  i.,  3(1)  .*    ^  ^'' 

Zinc  ffirrocyanide,  ii.,  UH)  *         .i  v 

Zinc  fluaftyvMUukte,  ii.,  207  ..   - 

Zinchyni|iaQ,i.,S^ 

Zinc  iutlide,  i.,  301 

Zinc  niftrtta,  i.,  203 

Zinc  nitride,  i..  2«i4 


Zinc  oxiilis  i..  2uS  ;  ii.,  0(J 
Zinc^jH-utasulphiilo.  i..  '2ijiS 
Zinc  phosphidf.  i..  2*^ 
Zmc  snlphato.  i..  2fU 
2Snc  snlplii«Ie.  i..  2ti3 
^ncamiile,  i..  iHS 
Zirconates.  ii.,  2<jD 
ZfrconiaJi.,20S 

tfirooniiun.  ii.,  207—272;  (M^-rrinn  .'u.-. 
estimation    of,    271;    atomic    Mf'ib') !. 
*  213 

Zirepuinra  ami  atUplnir.  ii..  271 
Zirconium  kroiuiilir,  ii..  2lft> 
Zjrooninm  chloriile,  ii..  2({0 
ZirconianiHiuiriile,  ii..  270 
Zirconium  nitrate,  ii.,  270 
Zirconium  oxiile,  ii..  268 
Zirconium,  silicatea  of.  ii..  2To 
Ziroouiniii  sulphate.- ii..  270 
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THE   END. 
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